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Introduction. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Members  of  the  Philological 

Society, — 

The  meagre  support  that  is  given  to  the  London  Philo- 
logical Society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  the  Council 
have  often  been  in,  for  want  of  papers  to  bring  before  the 
members  of  the  Society,  is  a  plain  indication  that  philology 
in  this  country  has  comparatively  few  students.  For  the  last 
sixty  years,  a  period  that  embraces  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  growth  and  development  of  linguistic  science,  we  have 
been  content  to  look  to  Germany  for  nearly  all  our  scientific 
knowledge  in  this  department,  but  have  done  little  ourselves 
to  advance  the  study  of  comparative  philology  by  independent 
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research*      But   while  we  are,   tterefore,    grateful    t^   our 
German  kinsmen  for  the  sound  work  they  have  done,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  pleasant  to  call  to  mind  the  names  of  a  few 
Englishmen  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognized  a  science      . 
of  language,  or  were  far-sighted  enough  to  anticipate  somo^H 
of  the  important  results  of  modern  philology.     The  futher^^ 
of  English  philosophy,  Lord  Bacon,  saw  clearly  the  error  of 
identifying   thought  and  speech  ;   he  adraitte<l   not   only  a 
*'  science  of  grammar,"  but  also  a  *'  science  of  language/*  Hib^h 
words  are  even  now  worth  quoting  : —  ^| 

*'For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  cither  speech  or  writing: 
for  Aristotle  saith  well,  Word^  are  the  immjes  of  cogiiations^ 
and  letters  are  the  inuKjei  of  words.  But  yet  it  is  not  of 
necesaity  that  cogitations  be  expn^ssed  by  the  medium  of 
words*  For  whatsoever  is  capable  of  sufficient  differences, 
and  those  perceptiblo  by  the  sense.  Is  in  nature  competent  to 
express  cogitations*  *  .  *  ,  This  portion  of  knowledge, 
touching  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogitations  in  general,  I 
find  not  inquired,  but  df?ficient*  And  although  it  may  seem^  , 
of  no  great  use,  considering  that  words  and  writing  by  Ictter^J 
do  far  excell  all  the  other  ways  ;  yet  because  this  part  con- 
cemeth,  as  it  were,  the  mint  of  knowledge  (for  words  are  the 
tokens  current  and  accepted  for  conceits,  as  moneys  are  for 
values,  and  that  it  is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant  that  moneys 
may  be  of  another  kind  than  of  gold  and  silver),  I  thought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry*  Concerning  speech 
and  words,  the  consideration  of  them  hath   produced  the 

science  of  grammar The  duty  of  it  (gmmmar) 

is  of  two  natures ;  the  one  popular,  which  is  for  the  speedy 
and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for  intercourse  of 
speech  as  for  understanding  of  authors;  the  other  philo-j 
sophiealt  examining  the  power  and  nature  of  words,  as  thej 
are  the  footsteps  and  prints  of  reason  :  which  kind  of  analog 
between  words  and  reason  is  handled  sparttivi,  broken  thougl 
not  entirely  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  report  it  deficient 
though  I  tliink  it  very  worthy  to  he  reduced  into  a  scienc 
by  itself*' — (Advancement  of  Learning,  n*  xvi*  2-4*) 

Home  Touko,  the  father  of  English  philology,  the  first  par 
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of  whose  Divemona  of  Purktj  appeared  ia  1786,  recognissed 
fiilly  the  value  of  Old  English  aa  a  means  of  explaining 
modem  usagea,— and  his  work  ia  by  no  means  the  barren 
and  delufiive  thing  that  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  It 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  consulted  with  profit. 
Home  Tooke,  notwithstanding  well-known  aliortcominge  and 
blemishes,  was  a  philologist  of  a  high  order*  He  was  not 
frightened  by  that  bugbear  of  the  older  linguistic  students 
— the  Divine  origin  of  language.  "  This  method  of  re- 
ferring words  immediate/f/  to  God  as  their  framer  is  a  short 
cut  to  escape  inquirj^  and  explanation.  It  saves  the  philo* 
8opher  much  trouble;  but  loaves  mankind  in  great  ignoninee, 
and  leads  to  great  error.  Non  dif/nm  rindice  nodm,  God 
having  furnished  man  with  senses,  and  with  organs  of  articii- 
Jation*  as  he  has  also  with  water,  lime  and  sand  ;  it  should 
•eem  no  more  necessary  to  form  the  words  for  man,  than  to 
temper  the  mortar.**  He  was  not  afraid  to  assert  that  lan- 
guage "  is  an  art,  but  an  art  springing  from  necessity,  and 
originally  invented  by  artless  men/' 

"The  first  aim  of  language  was  to  communicaie  our  thoughts; 
the  second  to  do  it  with  despatch,'*  Tooke  of  coui-se  saw  that 
everything  in  language  could  not  be  explained  by  necessity 
alone.  **  I  imagine/'  he  says,  "  that  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
with  the  vehicle  of  our  thoughts,  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our 
bodies,  Necessity  produced  both.  The  first  carriage  for  men 
was  no  doubt  invented  to  transport  the  bodies  of  those  who 
from  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  could  not  move  themselves. 
But  should  any  one,  desirous  of  understanding  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  our  modem  elegant  carriages, 
attempt  to  explain  them  upon  this  one  principle  alone,  viz. — 
that  they  were  necessary  for  conveyance, — he  would  find 
himself  woefully  puzzled  to  account  for  the  wheels,  the 
seat9,  Uie  springs,  the  blinds,  the  glasses,  the  lining,  etc., 
not  to  mention  the  mere  ornamental  parts  of  gilding  and 
varnish,  etc." 

Although  many  of  Tooke's  etymologies  are  utterly  worth- 
less, yet  he  is  very  happy  in  exposing  the  blunders  of  others. 
In   ridiculing   Johnson's   derivation   of  down^  he   does   not 
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iiiru|il<i  to  say  that,  in  point  of  etymology,  the  great  lexi- 
ougrapber^s  **  book  is  a  diagrace  to  the  country." 

He  knew  very  well,  too,  that  while  speaking  was  an  art, 
yet  philology  was  a  science.  So,  in  replying  to  the  charge 
of  heresy  in  not  taking  Horace's  maxim,  that  "oisage  is  the 
rule  of  speech,"  as  the  law  of  scientific  etymology »  he  says, 
*'I  do  not  think  him  (Ilonice)  any  authority  whatever  upon 
this  occasion.  lie  wrote  divinely :  and  so  Yestris  danced. 
But  do  not  you  think  our  dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Cline»  would  not  give  us  a  much  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  influence  and  action,  the  power  and  properties 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles  by  which  he  performed  such 
wonders,  than  Veetriis  could?  who,  whilst  he  used  tbem  with 
such  excellence,  did  not,  perhaps,  know  he  had  them.  In 
this  our  inquiry,  we  are  not  poets  nor  dancers,  but  anatomists." 

The  work  of  dissecting  is  certainly  no  small  part  of  the 
philologist's  labour  ;  and  Tooke's  dissection  of  words  enabled 
him  to  see  that  **  case,  gender,  and  number,  are  no  parts  of 
the  noun*  But  as  these  same  circumstances  frequently  accom- 
pany the  noun,  these  circumstances  are  signified  by  other 
words  expressive  of  these  circumstances;  and  in  some  lan- 
guages these  words,  by  their  perpetual  use,  have  coalesced 
with  the  noun;  their  separate  signification  has  been  lost 
eight  of  (except  in  their  pi^:)per  application),  and  these  words 
have  been  considered  as  mere  artificial  terminations  of  the 
noun." 

'*So  mood,  tense,  number,  person^  are  no  parte  of  the 
verb,  etc." 

He  plainly  perceived  the  origin  of  formative  particles,  and 
that  "  all  those  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of 
which  all  nouns  or  verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake 
(under  the  nature  of  declension  or  conjugation)  are  them- 
selves separate  words  with  distinct  meanings.  .  .  .  These  ter- 
mirialions  are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all  to  be  explained/* 
**  Adjectives  with  such  terminations**  as  /y,  owjr, /«/,  some, 
leits,  i>/i,  etc,,  '*  are  in  truth  all  compound  woihIs  :  the  termi- 
nation  being  originally  a  woi^d  added  to  those  other  words,  of 
which  it  now  seems  merely  the  termination. '^   Tooko  cleverly 
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analyzed  the  Latin  verb  iho  into  **  two  verbs  and  a  pronoun,'*' 
Of  course,  his  account  of  the  suffix  b  is  far  from  being  right. 

He  scouts  the  idcii  of  Castelvetro  that  suffixes  ^'sprouted 
out  from  the  verb  as  from  their  parent  atock.'"  **  If  it  were 
so,*'  he  asks,  **how  would  he  account  for  the  very  different  fruit 
borne  by  the  same  plant*  in  the  same  soil,  at  different  times ?*' 
A  most  pertinent  question,  and  by  it  Uorne  Tooke  plainly 
indicated  that  we  are  not  to  expect,  even  in  kindred  dialects 
(much  less,  therefore,  in  those  tongues  not  historically  con- 
nected), identical  modes  of  denoting  the  same  grammatical 
relations. 

Thus,  in  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  in  some  tongues, 
we  find  so vei*al  methods  eniploycd,  as  in  English  and  Chinese. 
In  others  only  one,  or  two  at  the  most.  The  use  of  two  or 
more  forms  of  denoting  the  future  corresponds,  of  course,  to 
the  various  notions  under  which  the  future  may  come  to  be 
viewed.  Thus  French  is  satisfied  with  a  worn-down  form 
of  habere  Ho  have,'  with  which  we  may  compare  the  Chinese 
Jflf  hiang  ^to  hold,  take/  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
future.  In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  one  suffix  for  the 
future  is  a  verb  signifying  to  be ;  with  this  we  may  compare 
the  old  use  of  worthy  German  werden^  the  more  primitive 
meaning  of  which  was  to  t^o  or  to  turn.  But  in  the  third  and 
fourth  conjugations  in  Latin,  the  subjunctive  supplies  the 
place  of  a  future,  and  in  Sindhl  the  future  implies  not  only 
the  sense  of  futurity,  but  also  possibility  and  uncertainty. 

In  English  we  have  one  future  auxiliary  for  the  first 
person  and  another  for  the  third,  in  which  altogether  dif- 
ferent notions  are  conveyed.  In  the  third  we  employ  tPiU^ 
originally  signifying  to  m>^h^  then  to  intend.  So  in  Chinese 
31  yao,  'to  want,  need,  intend,  design,'  is  frequently  used  as 
a  sign  of  the  future. 

In  the  first  person  $haU  ia  used  to  express  futurity,  but  it 
hod  previously  the  meaning  of  mmit  mfghi.  The  Chinese 
verb  ^  pi  (must)  often  becomes  a  sign  of  the  future,  and  it  is 
a  Iso  a  n  ad  verb = eerta  in  hj^  n  ecessa  rihf .  B  u  t  t  h  ere  is,  how  ever, 
this  difference  between  our  ^halt  and  the  Chinese  syllable  /)«, — 
the  latter  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  more  primitive  form 
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or  notioD,  while  tlie  former,  we  know,  is  cognate  with 
Sanskrit  skhal  'to  fail/  Lat*  scelus,  and  prohtihly  meant  to 
commit  an  offence,  hence  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty 
incurred  thereby,  hence  *to  owe/  etc.  The  Middle  English 
mtfn,  of  Norse  origin,  had  a  twofold  use :  (1)  to  express  ne- 
cesmhj  \  (2)  to  mark  the  future,  like  Greek  i^kWrn  to  *  mean/ 
'intend/ 

Chaucer  occasionally  uaes  our  verb  mean  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  future.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  examples  of 
ihhk  as  a  substitute  for  the  future  auxiliary,  but  one  must 
Buffice: — 

**  Fflr  our  lanefle  had  aistcrca  twyn 

I  think  eifjcn  of  ham  to  myn.'* — Ctirs^ir  Mundx,  F,  p.  720,  L  12552. 
"  For  TF  iiinedi  had  sisters  twin 

pat  I  mi  si  j€Ti  tnak  of  njin."— t^.  C. 

The  verb  to  go  may  convey  the  notion  of  futurity,  as  in 
English  *I  am  going  to  do  it/  cf,  Zulu  ugi't/a-ku'tmida^  '1 
go  to  loTe'  =  *I  shall  love/ 

In  Old  English  towatd  {towearil)  adds  a  future  sense.  c/I 
**  Se  I'e  ajfter  me  towcard  ys,  he  is  strengra  J?onne  ic/*  Toward , 
'about  to  come/  occurs  in  seventeenth-century  English/ 

I  have  simply  adduced  these  instances  as  illustrations  of 
the  truth  and  acuteness  of  Tooke  s  remarks,  and  also  as  a 
warning  for  philologists  not  to  expect  identity  or  even  too 
much  similarity  in  grammatical  structure. 

But  having  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  Home  Tooke, 
who  showed  us  how  English  might  be  studied  historically, 
we  must  pass  on  to  ntlier  topics,  but  not  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Halhed,  Colebrooke,  and 
WilkinSjCtc,  who  were  the  pioneers  to  Comparative  Philology* 
by  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  studied  Sanskrit,  and 
were  also  among  the  first  to  slate  their  belief  in  the  historical 
affinity  of  vSanskrit,  not  only  to  the  classical  languages,  but 
to  the  Keltic  dialects.  Bopp  was  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Englishmen  for  hia  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  But  Bopp,  like 
Home  Tooke,  could  take  in  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  the 
numerous  facts  before  him  and  their  proper  relations.  By 
the  publication  of  his  ConJngationS'SyHfcm  in  1816,  and  the 
'  St^'  Komco  uud  Julid*  i.  6  ;  A  Mldsummt?^-^'ighl'rt  Dream,  it.  L 
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Vergkichende  Orammaiik  in  1833,  he  introduced  a  scientific 
method  into  linguistic  research,  which  none  had  done  before 
him,  and  which  I  believe  will  not  be  soon  superseded.  In 
1819  appeared  the  first  comparaiive  grammar  of  a  group  of 
dialects,  by  Jacob  Grimm.  To  him  scientific  philology  owes 
much  for  his  lucid  statGmeut  and  proof  of  the  law  of  con- 
sonantal permutation  {first  pointed  out  by  Rask)  throughout 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages.  Without  this  simple  law, 
there  could  be  no  exact  etymological  investigation,  and  con- 
sequently no  linguistic  science.  The  recognition  of  this 
regular  permutation  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  guess-work  in 
comparative  philology*  It  showed  us  exactly  what  forms 
to  expect  in  the  kindred  tongues ;  it  compelled  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  philology  *'  things  are  not  what  they 
seem,**  The  knowledge  of  this  law  at  once  puts  us  on  our 
guard  and  keeps  ua  from  blundering^ prevents  us  comparing 
the  wrong  words. 

Thus  no  sound  etymologist  would  now  think  of  putting 
side  by  side  English  care  and  Latin  cura,  for  *'  Grimm's 
Law  "  points  distinctly  to  Latin  gravis  as  the  analogue  of 
care.     In  older  English  care  meant  sorrow^  grief* 

This  law  helps  us  to  recover  lost  or  older  forms  in  cognate 
dialects*  Without  the  existence  of  Old  English  kea/od^  we 
should  have  been  able,  by  applying  Grimms  law  in  the 
comparison  of  Latin  caput  with  English  head,  confidently  to 
assert  the  loes  of  an  originaiyin  the  latter.^  And  not  only 
are  we  able  to  restore  a  lost  form,  but  also  a  more  primitive 
meaiung  that  has  long  been  disused,  while  the  external  form 
of  the  word  has  remained  intact.  Thus  the  English  brook  *  put 
up  with,'  can  only  be  ^ompiired  with  Latin  fruor  =/ru(jor  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Old  English  brucan^  the  parent  of 
brook,  once  meant  *  to  eat  *  or  '  to  enjoy/ 

By  means  of  this  regular  interchange  of  sounds  we  are 
enabled  to  see  that  the  Aryan  dialects  do  not  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  position  of  derived  dialects,  like  the  Romance 
languages  tx)  Latin,  but  in  the  relation  of  kindred  tongues, 
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of  which  Bome  have  b^en  more  fortunate  than  others  in 
preserving  relics  of  more  original  forms  or»  more  primitive 
meanings.  English  breaks  for  instancei  has  suffered  less 
change  than  Sanskrit  b/mnj. 

But  valuable  as  is  the  knowledge  of  this  regular  inter- 
change, it  is  after  all  only  the  knowledge  of  a  rufCf  of  which 
we  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  olFer  any  scientific  explanation. 
We  must  have  a  deeper  insight  into  sound-change  before  the 
reason  that  underlies  the  rule  will  bo  satisfactorily  cleared  up, 
and  we  shall  probably  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  phonologist 
and  not  to  the  philologiat.  It  may,  perhaps,  find  its  ex- 
planation, not  in  any  of  the  Aryan  languages,  hut  in  some 
out-of-the-way  dialects,  wrth  whose  phenomena  we  are  at 
present  wholly  unacquainted. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  we  are  apt  to  take  too  narrow  mi 
view  of  Comparative  Philology.     Just  as  all  philology  a  few  | 
years  ago  meant  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the   clasaical' 
tongues,  so  linguistic  students  are  too  easily  disposed  to  study 
the  laws  of  speech,  as  we  find  them  exhibited  in  the  Aryan 
family,  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  learnt  from  other  and  less 
known  idioms.      Dead  languages,  like  Sanskrit  ond  Zend, 
seem  to  have  a  more  powerful  attraction  for  the  philologist  J 
than  living  tongues  in  which  all  the  processes  of  speech^ 
formation  are  going  on  under  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  comparison  and  history] 
of  the  Romance  dialects  ought  to  provoke  students  to  take  up 
modern  dialects  with  a  feeling  that  equal,  if  not  greater, 
successes  will  crown  their  labours. 

Geology  for  a  time  was  in  the  position  that  Comparative 
Philology  la  now.  It  began  with  the  study  of  local  phe* 
nomena;  in  a  few  years  there  was  an  immense  acoumulntion 
of  facts.  These  became  arranged  and  classified,  and  some- 
thing became  known  of  the  mighty  changes  that  our  globe 
had  undergone  before  language- makers  existed. 

The  laws  that  governed  these  changes  were,  at  first,  as 
I'econdite  as  those  that  appertained  to  the  growth  and  decay  of 
speech.  There  was  no  lack  of  hypotheses  to  account  for  them, 
hut  all  of  them  inferred  catastrophes,  violent  physical  dis- 
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^m  turbances,  altogether  opposed  to  the  law  of  gradual  change. 
^M  GeologisU  were  doiDgi  as  philologists  are  very  apt  to  do, 
^M  — shutting  their  eyes  to  the  silent  and  unceasing  alterations 
^M  going  on  around  them.  But  Sir  Charles  Lyell  studied  these 
^m  changes  as  produced  by  present  active  forces,  and  proved 
^M  that  they  sufficiently  accounted  for  all  that  had  taken  place 
^M  in  the  past ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  Geology  took  its  proper 
^H       place  among  the  exact  sciences, 

^H  We  believe  that  it  is  as  true  in  linguiatic  as  In  geological 

^H  formations,  that  whatever  is,  has  been,  and  may  be.  We  see 
^H  this  in  numerous  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  grammatical 
^H  apparatus  of  languages  having  no  historical  connection  what- 
^M  ever.  Sometimes  the  old  laws  of  speech  formation  may  be 
^M  studied  in  one  and  the  same  language ;  so  that  it  would  not 
^H  be  difficult  even  in  English  to  iOustrato  the  isolating,  agglu- 
^H  ti native,  and  inflexional  processes  which  are  peculiar  to 
^M  certain  tongues,  and  which  it  ia  said  are  so  thoroughly 
^M  distinct,  and  show  so  great  a  difference  of  mental  develop- 
^M  ment,  as  to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  language  to 
^M       pass  from  one  stage  to  the  other* 

^M  Living  tongues,  not  only  of  the  Indo-European  family, 

^^^wbut  of  all  existing  families,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
^^^B^certaining  what  are  the  active  forces  of  linguistic  change* 
^H  Phoneticians  are  setting  philologists  an  example  that  they 
^H  will  do  well  to  follow.  They  are  making  the  present 
^m      explain  the  past. 

^M  The  Aryan  family,  notwithstanding  the  superior  import- 

^M  ance  attached  to  it,  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  corner  of  the 
^H  wide  domain  of  speech ;  and  though  many  discoveries  have 
^H  been  or  are  being  made  in  this  limited  area  of  observation, 
^H  yet,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  we  have  only  carried,  to 
^^^^tise  Ijord  Bacon's  words,  a  "watch  candle**  into  a  few  holes 
^^^Knd  corners,  and  have  not  yet  ''set  up  one  great  light  or 
bnmching  candlestick  of  lights.'*'* 

I  We  must  not  expect  to  solve  all  linguistic  difficulties  by 
U  appeal  to  one  family  of  speech,  much  less  to  any  one 
member  of  it,  whether  it  be  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit.  It  is 
no  mutter  of  wonder  or  stirprise  to  us  that  Sanfikritiats  hav« 
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committed  some  few  errors  in  their  endeavours  io  solve 
the  highest  problems  which  properly  come  within  the  sphere 
of  Comparative  Philology;  They  will  oever  succeed  in  their 
attempts  by  trying  to  explain  all  inflexions  upon  one  or  two 
principles,  which  can  have  only  a  limited  application.  The 
pronominal  theory,  which,  I  think,  has  been  ridiculed  far  more 
than  it  deserves,  throws  light  upon  the  formative  element  in 
language ;  but  although  it  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation 
of  verbal-suffixes,  it  may  be  wholly  inadequate  for  indicating 
the  origin  of  case-suffixes.  Forced  applications  and  hasty 
generalizations  are  to  be  avoided;  but  Comparative  Philology 
is  not  to  be  condemned  for  the  shortcomings  of  its  students* 
A  few  mistakes  do  not  show  that  there  is,  as  some  dare  to 
say,  no  *' science  of  language."  Even  far  more  valuable  than 
their  vast  stores  of  philological  phenomena,  is  the  method 
of  Indo-European  philologists.  The  method  or  procedure 
of  the  founder  and  followers  of  Comparative  Philology  is 
scientific,  and  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  linguistic 
observer.  It  is  and  has  been  a  pattern  for  the  students  of 
language.  Without  the  great  works  of  Bopp  and  Grimm, 
we  should  probably  not  have  heard  of  Diez'a  Grammar  of 
the  Romance  Languages,  Caldvveirs  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  or  of  Bleeks  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  South -African  Languages.  To  this  com- 
parative method  we  owe  the  wonderful  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  has  given  an  impetus  to  Semitic 
pbilolugy,  and  its  students  are  just  beginning  to  reap  the 
reward  of  long  and  continued  perseverance  in  the  path  first 
marked  out  for  them.  The  most  brilliant  results  have  been 
achieved,  and  we  are  even  now  upon  tbe  eve  of  great  dis- 
coveries which  will  throw  into  the  shade  those  of  the  past. 

These  researches  enable  us  to  read  and  interpret  the 
religious  records  of  the  Semitic  people  in  a  new  light,  so  that 
the  science  of  religion,  as  well  as  psychology,  will>  here- 
after, owe  much  to  this  branch  of  linguistic  inquiry. 

Comparative  philologists,  if  consistent  in  tbe  application 
of  their  method,  correct  each  other's  mistakes*  A  good 
instance    of  this    is   furnished  by    Dr,    Ernest    Trumpp*s 
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Orararaar  of  the  SiDclhi  LaDguage,  a  work  of  great  value 
and  importance  for  the  study  of  the  spoken  dialects  of  India, 
and  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student  of 
general  and  com  pa  rati  ve  grammar- 

Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  Languages,  ideniiSes  the  Dravidian  dative  case-sign 
A'tt,  Tibetan  gija^  with  Bengali  Al,  Sindhl  khi^  Bhutan  kho^ 
and  HindijstanI  kd*  *'  The  evident  existence  of  a  connection 
between  these  suffixes  and  the  Dravidian  dative  case-sign  kit 
ifl  very  remarkable-  Of  all  the  analogies  between  the  North- 
Indian  dialects  and  the  Southern,  this  is  the  clearest  and 
most  important,  and  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  betokening 
either  an  original  connection  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  races,  prior  to  the  Brahmanic  irruption,  or  the 
origination  of  both  races  from  one  and  the  same  primitive 
Scythian  stock/* 

But  Dr*  Trumpp  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  Dra- 
vidian scholar's  idGntification  is  utterly  without  any  founda- 
tion.    I  shall  condense  his  model  of  grammatical  reasoning. 

"In  the  first  instance  the  fact  speaks  already  very  strongly 
against  such  a  supposition,  that  the  Marathi,  which  is  the 
closest  neighbour  to  the  Dravidian  tongues,  has  repudiated 
the  use  of  khe,  ke,  or  Axi,  and  employed  a  dative-affix,  the 

origin  of  which  we  hope  to  fix  past  controversy 

The  Gujaratl  and  Panjiibi  have  also  made  up  for  the  dative 
cose  by  postpositions,  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Dravidian  languages.  .  .  Wo 
derive  the  Slndhl  khe,  the  Bangui!  k%  from  the  Sanskrit  uU 
(kritii)  '  for  the  sake  of,*  *  on  account  of/  *  as  regards;'  This 
will  at  once  account  for  the  aspiration  of  k  in  Sindhl;  for 
this  is  not  done  by  chance  [being  caused  by  the  following  r], 
but  by  a  strict  rule ;  in  Bangali  r  does  not  exercise  such  an 
influence  on  the  aspiration  of  a  preceding  or  following  con- 
aoimnt,  and  therefore  we  have  simply  ke, 

"The  Sanskrit  fonn  ^?i  becomes  in  Prakrit,  first  fqjfj,  then 
(by  the  regular  elision  of  t)  fspf  (kie)  and  contracted  /*<?,  and 
in  Sindlil,  by  reason  of  the  elided  r,  khe.  The  Hindi  and 
IlinduAtant  ko  was  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ^  {kritam)^ 
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which  18  used  adverbially  with  the  same  signification  as  the 
locative  ^  (krife).  In  Prakrit  already,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  modern  dialects,  the  neuter  has  been  merged  into  the 
masculine;  wo  have  therefore,  first  t4<^  (^*'^*>)»  thence  fim^ 
(kiad)t  and  contracted  ^  (kd)."^ 

How  far  one  language  is  influenced  by  another  Is  by  no 
means  an  easy  question  to  decide,  and  is  not  to  bo  settled  ofl*- 
hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  influence  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  that  it  has  been  over-estimated.  Grammatical 
auffixes — that  is,  those  that  express  syntactical  relations — seem 
never  to  bo  borrowed;  while  certain  formative  particles,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  new  words,  may  be  adopted  from  a 
foreign  toDgae.  Thus  we  borrowed  from  the  Norman*French 
no  case  or  number  suffixes  for  nouns,  or  verbal  suffixes,  to  ex- 
press person  J  tense  ^  mood,  etc.,  though  we  freely  loaned  such 
suffixes  of  derivation  as  -ess  (fem.),  -age,  -ment,  etc.,  which 
aro  sometimes  found  united  with  Teutonic  roots.  The 
tocahuiary^  the  material  part  of  language,  is  of  course  most 
subject  to  foreign  influence,  and  we  hardly  know  to  what 
extent  the  changes  it  may  undergo  are  restricted* 

In  estimating,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  Norman-French 
upon  English,  we  may  he  easily  misled.  Thus  the  expression 
for  to  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Norman-French  pour  a  j  but  yet 
the  Scandinavian  dialects  have  the  same  idiom,  cf.  Swedish 
*  hon  kom  for  att  lana '  =  *she  came  for  to  borrow.' 

Danish  too,  like  English,  uses  mecr  (more)  and  mccst  (most) 
to  express  the  comparison  of  adjectives.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  altogether  doubtful  whether  English  is  indebtod  to 
Norman-French  for  the  habit  of  using  more  and  most  with 
adjectives.  It  would  seem  ratlier  that  each  of  the  three 
languages  quite  independently,  through  the  levelling  pro- 
cesses at  work  in  analytical  tongues,  have  developed  for 
themselves  the  same  form  of  expression* 

There  is  one  principle  at  work  in  language  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received,  and  that  is 
the  principle  of  economtj^  not  as  we  see  it  at  work  in  securing 


^  Sindhl  Grimmiir,  flection  ii.  pp.  IH^  115. 
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ease  or  rapidity  of  utteraoce,  but  exhibited  in  the  use  of  what 
one  might  call  an  excess  of  material.  This  principle,  inas- 
much as  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  words>  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  borrowing*  We  trace  this  principle  at  work 
in  **  desynonymisation/'  ai  it  has  been  called.  By  the 
process  of  phonetic  change  two  forms  of  the  same  word  some- 
times spring  np>  as  morrow  and  mor^nng^  wain  and  tca^gon^  of 
and  off^  through  and  thorottghy  these  and  those.  Two  signs  for 
the  same  notion  are  not  wanted,  and  this  excess  of  expression 
is  got  rid  of  by  one  of  the  words  slightly  altering  its  original 
sense,  as  to  and  too.  This  principle  has  been  extended  to  dupli- 
cates of  another  sort,  in  which  one  is  a  borrowed  word,  as  fro 
nnd/rortij  to  and  ////,  ttnio  and  unliit  etc* 

These  instances  clearly  prove  that  words  are  signs  of 
thought — at  most  imperfect — which  the  mind  controls,  mak- 
ing what  use  it  pleases  of  its  own  instruments.  The  mind  has 
a  perfect  command  over  all  its  resources,  and  if  it  chooses  can 
use  a  term  for  a  wholly  difierent  purpose  than  that  for  which  it 
was  originally  designed.  Familiar  instances  of  this  are  rarer 
in  grammatical  forms  than  in  the  vocabulary ;  of  the  former, 
the  word  those^  originally  signifying  these,  is  a  good  example. 

The  auxiliary  character  of  do  (=came)  has  been  superseded 
by  make,  and  the  older  gan  (=  began  =^ did)  has  died  out. 

Analogy  often  cornea  in  as  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  ex- 
tenision  of  these  alterations,  and  raises  a  mere  accidental 
change  into  one  of  primary  import ance,  which  occasionally 
is  elevated  into  a  general  law  of  grammatical  formation. 
Vowel-change  in  the  strong  verbs  extended  also  to  many  of 
the  weak  conjugation  illustrates  well  what  I  mean.  Our  use 
of  accent,  not  unlike  Chinese  tones,  in  marking  the  parts  of 
speech  of  such  words  us  prisent,  present^  etc.,  are  examples 
of  a  similar  kind.  In  Mr.  Parish's  '^Sussex  Dialect,*'  I  find 
o  capital  instance  of  this  principle  in  the  word  kmeHtaMe, 
which  by  a  slightly  varied  pronunciation  admits  of  three 
degrees  of  comparison  :  positive  lamentabk,  as  usually  pro- 
aounced;  comparative  iarmett table;  superlative  larmentdahle^ 

Thus,  what  was  not  originally  an  inflexion  may  be  made 
ODO.     Take,  for  example,  the  Middle  English  infinitive  in  -y^ 


u 
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This  temimatioii  represents  Early  Englisli  -ien,  where  i  is  a 
derivative  syllable,  formiDg  with  the  root  a  stem,  to  which 
the  suffix  of  the  infinitive  was  added.  The  //,  though  pri- 
marily no  infinitive  suffix,  gradually  acquired  the  right  to  be 
considered  as  one.    Our  plurals  in  -n  were  not  primarily  such. 

We  smile  at  the  Hampshire  man's  shi^*n  for  herSf  for- 
getting that  its,  theirs,  and  a  host  of  similar  formations 
are  equall}^  absurd  if  we  examine  their  structure  very  closely. 
The  word  khw  is  not  a  whit  less  incongruous  than  the  Sussex 
m  an  s  /; oaiesciif  nesteses. ^ 

It  is  very  necessary  to  observe  and  register  such  recent 
changes  as  come  within  the  historical  period,  for  the  probability 
18  great  that  similar  contrivances  were  resorted  to  in  ages 
long  prior  to  any  written  records  we  possess.^ 

The  student  of  language  should  not  neglect  to  note  the  new 
habits  a  language  acquires  at  different  periods  in  its  historical 
development.  Dialects  of  the  same  language  often  acquire 
habits  altogether  at  variance  with  the  structural  character 
of  former  periods. 

Languages  of  the  same  group  adopt  wholly  different 
methods  of  employing  the  formative  elements.  Compare 
the  habit  of  the  Scandinavian  dialects  in  postfixing  tho 
article  to  the  noun,  and  agglutinating  the  reflexive  pronoun 
to  the  verb.  Sindhi,  though  immediately  sprung  from  San- 
skrit, poaf/ues  tho  pei*8onal  pronouns  to  the  noun,  like  the 
Semitic  and  other  non- Aryan  tongues* 

III  the  Early  and  Middle  English  periods  we  find  the 
Northern  dialect  eschewing  all  kind  of  agglutinations — even 
those  recognized  in  tlie  earlier  sieges  of  the  language.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  East-Midland,  we  find  coalescences  that 


I 


I 


■  *'  Three  littk  ghostesM, 

Sitting  on  three  chuiehyard  postcses. 
Eating  buttered  todstefles ; 
The  greo&e  run  down  their  fi&tetei, 
Waa  n't  *em  dirty  btit«fles/' 


wfittf,^ 


*  The  Old  English  infin.  in  -an  can  be  traced  hmk  to  verbal  nonna  in 
nnd,  ciirbiuly  enough,  Sanskrit  subatJinliTefl  in  -ani*  becanie  in  Prnkrit  (in  the 
Apflbrmi^ii  dialect)  »Gnam^  and  in  Sindhi  -twu  (cf,  tfiranu  'to  rcLurn  ; '  halatiu 
'tu  go*);  in  Mami^hl  -<i«#  (  =  fl«o) ;  in  Hindi  -am  ;  in  FaQJubl  no.  Tbe  Saaskiit 
infin.  in  -tum^  inrrt-ftpunding  to  tbe  Luiin  supine  m  ^tum^  hiu  dmppearL'd  in  the 
modem  Indinn  lan*{;uftgC8,  The  Bengal!  infin.  in  -te  b  reaUjr  a  pa^^ive  particiDlf 
used  as  a  Tetbal  Qomi. 
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can  only  be  compared  to  forma  found  ia  those  languages 
whose  structural  character  is  essentially  agglotiuative. 

We  may  compare  the  East  Midland  wje«(=me+es)^one+ 
them;  hes  (he+es)—  he + them,  with  the  Finnic  of  North  Kus- 
sian  m  +  akfme  +  thou ;  m  +  am,  me  +  he.  These  English  ex- 
amples seem  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
theory  that  a  language  mai/  (not  mnst),  at  diiferent  periods, 
at  no  great  intervals  from  each  other,  acquire  totally  distinct 
structural  habits.  At  one  period  it  may  consist  of  mono- 
syllabic vocables  (not  roots,  which  are  only  the  ultimate 
elements  of  etymological  analysis),  in  which  the  sense  de- 
pends on  their  position  in  the  sentence.  At  another  it  may 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  uniting  the  vocables  that  have 
emptied  themselves  of  much  of  their  primitive  meaning 
to  other  vocables  to  denote  certain  gmmmatical  relations. 
Having  done  this,  tho  processes  of  phonetic  change,  which 
do  not  spare  even  the  root  or  the  formative,  easily  bring 
about  an  inflexional  habit* 

Mr,  Sayce,  in  his  **  Principles  of  Comparative  PhOology," 
thinks  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  language  to  pass  from  the 
isolating  stage  to  the  agglutinative,  or  from  the  agglutinative 
to  tho  inflexional*  He  believes  it  to  be  ps^^chologically  im- 
possible for  any  progressive  development  from  one  kind  of 
formation  to  another.  lie  thinks  that  some  people  have  a 
monosyllabic  instinct,  others  an  agglutinative,  and  a  third 
an  inflexional  instinct.  This  is  altogether  against  the 
teaching  of  modern  philology,  —  nay,  it  appears  to  he 
contrarj^  to  the  facts  that  may  be  observed  in  living  tongues, 
in  which  all  these  processes  are  often  at  work  in  one  and 
the  same  speech.  Wo  have  within  the  historical  period  the 
creation  of  new  inflexions  out  of  independent  vocables,  by 
the  process  of  collocation  and  agglutination ;  but  Mr,  Sayce 
will  not  grant  that  such  instances  are  worth  anything. 

**  In  the  first  place,"  he  mys,  "  the  very  possibility  of 
thus  turning  an  agglutinative  suffix  into  an  inflexion,  shows 
that  inflexion  was  already  the  characteristic  and  rule  of  the 
languflge." 

But  this  conclusion  is   certainly  at  variance  with  any 


^:^T    :>»    ij*r*"TirrTr«r-iTTT.    -vonia.  3IIBsC 

A  jimiiTTiTir. 


sxf^^  izii  Mr.  Sfcj'^t  3§  ^xra^  rtz3.i  fx  aZIatdr  atscntioa  to  the 
ccj-reTaHrociir  w%T  ZL  wz5^  ^a«y  hxv^  isx^  &eir  t&ecMT  of 

cspecEiHj  viiL  rE&nsow  ;o  r.v*~iL  2^  <ii«5  vssemiee  to  ameodd 
eTpresR-jiLSf  Hx  HPcarirg  c^  whSeL  Ss  T>efx  £ficiih  to  compre- 
Lead:  '^llieiw:<JSs^Tsi^of  «£teA;3:i2^bcv«Ter,dUliioteoii^ 
tainanTsait£&ce$a:iIL  .  . .  As  swn  as  a  judgment  was  amTed 
at,  it  vas  expressed  by  means  of  i::£exioa&  .  .  .  The  Aiyan 
root  was  a  kind  cf  pkiKiedo  genn,  wliich  conuined  within  it- 
self the  potentiality  of  becoming  any  <Hie  of  the  seTenl  parts 
of  speech.  Bat  until  this  was  realised,  theie  was  no  language^ 
since  glottology  begins  with  the  smtence :  there  was  only  an 
embryonic  chaos  of  unconscious  thought.  When  first  we  find 
this  thought  becoming  conscious,  and  embodying  itself  in 
language,  we  find  also  the  phenomena  of  inflexion.*'  (p.  161.) 

Mr.  Sayce  seems  to  hare  adopted  one  of  the  "  idola  "  of  M. 
Ilenan  in  regarding  complexity  as  anterior  to  simplicity,  or 
as  he  puts  it — the  jelly-fish  comes,  in  order  of  time,  before  man 
fp.  158). 

A  statement  of  this  kind  seems  as  absurd  as  affirming  that 
a  huit  of  clothes  is  anterior  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
individual  articles  that  go  to  make  it  up. 

How  would  it  be  possible  to  know  the  history  of  any  word 
if  it  hud  not  from  the  first  an  independent  existence  out  of 
flicj  H<;ntenco  in  which  it  was  usually  employed.  Comparative 
philohi^y  which  is  based  upon  etymology  would  be  an  im- 
]HmNil)iIiiy. 

Wu  boliovo  that  the  methods  and  chief  results  of  philo- 
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logy  are  in  the  main  scientific  and  exact,  and  will  be 
further  corroborated  by  subsequent  investigations  into 
those  vital  forces  in  operation  in  living  tongues  that  are 
now  passing  through  epochs  of  development  similar  to  those 
undergone  by  other  languages  in  pre-historic  times. 

We  ought  to  make  the  general  and  established  principles  of 
linguistic  science  much  better  and  more  widely  known  than 
they  are  at  present.  Its  fundamental  positions  should  be 
taught  in  the  higher  forms  of  all  our  public  schools,  as  an 
aid  to  special  grammatical  instruction. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  in  many  of  our  schools  owe 
much  of  their  superiority  over  older  and  cruder  works  to 
comparative  grammar.  By  a  rational  treatment  of  these 
subjects  the  memory  is  enabled  to  retain  the  rule  by  per- 
ceiving the  reason  for  it.  Still  more,  however,  may  be  done 
in  this  direction. 

The  arrangements  of  many  of  the  details  in  grammars,  not 
of  Latin  and  Greek  alone,  are  altogether  unscientific.  Some 
grammarians,  in  classifying  the  pronouns,  begin  rightly 
enough  with  the  personals ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  they  seem  to 
recognize  no  proper  order,  though  the  science  of  language 
shows  us  that  there  is  a  right  arrangement  of  the  pronouns, 
based  upon  their  historical  development. 

The  demonstratives  should  follow  the  personal  pronouns,  then 
should  come  the  interrogatives,  indejiniles,a.nd  lastly  the  relatives. 

In  English  the  relative  was  once  the  demonstrative.  With 
the  exception  of  the  neuter  relative,  all  the  rest  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  using  the  inter- 
rogatives tchich  and  who  with  a  relative  meaning.  The 
relatives  are  the  latest  of  the  pronominal  forms,  and  though 
they  mostly  spring  from  the  demonstratives  or  interrogatives, 
they  may  also  owe  their  origin  to  wholly  different  words,  c/.. 
as  from  also ;  and  but,  which  represents  the  Middle-English 
that  ne  in  many  phrases.^  There  are  some  languages  that 
have  never  yet  advanced  to  the  use  of  the  relatives,  a  kind  of 

>  See  Cursor  Mundi,  p.  767, 1.  18,866 :— «» Was  noj?ht  his  curtasi  vnkidd  ^at 
he  M«  it  schead  wid  mam  dedis."  (O.)  "  Was  never  his  curtesy  vn-kidde  but  he 
hit  shewed  with  monj  dedes."  (T.) 
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which  included  a  short  notice  of  the  latest  work  that  had 
been  done  in  illustrating  the  oldest  stage  of  our  language. 

With  regard  to  general  phonology  Mr.  Ellis  discussed, 
with  hia  usual  ability,  the  "  Physical  Theory  of  Aspiration.^' 

We  had  a  short  but  interesting  paper  by  Mr,  Menzies,  on 
the  "Pronunciation  of  Children.''  The  writer's  observations 
tended  to  show  that  **  twins  "  were  able  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  set  of  signs  wholly  unintelligible  to 
the  members  of  their  own  family.* 

The  progress  of  Romance  Philology  was  ably  represented  by 
M.  Paul  Meyer's  report,  and  we  had  a  short  paper  from  Mr. 
C.  B.  Cayley  on  **  Italian  Diminutives,"  which  brought  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  '*  diminutives/' 

Mr.  Nicol  occupied  a  portion  of  an  evening  in  explaining 
»f*M.  Paris's  Method  of  Editing  in  his  Vie  de  Saint  AlexisJ' 
le  threw  out  many  hints  of  gi*eat  value  to  editors  of  Old 
English  texts. 

Professor  R,  Ellis  reported  on  the  progress  of  Latin  Philo- 
logy ;  while  Modern  Greek  studies  came  before  us  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Wagner  ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  discussed  from  the  chair 
Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciation,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Professor  Rieu  gave  us  two  papers:  **  Persian  and  its  Affin- 
ities," and  **  Some  Phonetic  Changes  in  Persian/' 

The  report  of  Professor  Gaidoz  made  U3  acquainted  with 
the  latest  advance  of  Keltic  studies, 

**  Etruscan  Researches  "  were  criticized  by  Prof.  Aufrecht, 
both  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Soeiety  and  also  in  a  report 
embodied  in  the  President's  Address  of  last  year.  The 
origin  of  the  Etruscan  language  still  remains  an  unsolved 
problem, 

Mr,  Taylor's  work  on  **  Etruscan  Researches  "  was  criticized 
by  Dr.  R.  P.  Keep,  of  Hartlord,  Conn.>  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Philological  Society,  July,  1874.  His  con- 
clu8ion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  "lacks  dis- 
crimination, as  well  as  the  special  knowledge  which  such  an 
investigation  as  he  has  undertaken  presupposes.     The  first 


»  See  Professor  WMtaey*i 
guage/*  p.  404. 


'  Leotiafw  on  Language  and  the  Studj  of  Lati- 
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facts  of  the  theory  are  left  unproved.  The  agglutinating 
character  of  the  Etruscan  language  is  not  made  out.  The 
chief  service  the  book  will  render  will  be  in  calling  anew  the 
attention  of  scholars  to  an  important  problem,  and  in  fur- 
nishing to  the  general  reader  a  convenient  manual  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Etruscans." 

We  have  had  no  papers  on  non- Aryan  languages ;  and  we 
were  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  for  an  interesting  and 
elaborate  report  on  "  Semitic  and  Assyrian  Philology." 

Connected  with  philology,  Mr.  Brandreth  read  a  paper 
"  On  some  of  the  Sources  of  Aryan  Mythology." 

After  what  my  predecessor  accomplished  last  year,  I  am 
afraid  my  shortcomings  will  be  only  too  manifest.  I  must 
crave  therefore  the  indulgence  of  the  Society  on  the  ground 
of  official  duties,  to  which  even  my  love  of  philology  is  obliged 
to  give  way. 

.  I  have  followed  the  example  set  by  the  founder  of  these 
addresses  in  bringing  together  reports  on  special  branches  of 
linguistic  studies  by  those  most  conversant  with  them. 
Thanks  to  kind  assistance,  most  willingly  rendered,  I  shall  be 
able  to  lay  before  you  notices  of  subjects  omitted  in  former  ad- 
dresses, as  Chineaey  Pali,  Sluvonic,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
subjects  of  intense  interest  which  are  unavoidably  left  out 
in  the  cold,  such  as  Egyptobgy^  the  American-Indian^  lan- 
guages, the  so-called  Turanian  tongues,  etc. 

The  Oriental  Congress  held  last  year  in  London  is  a  plain 
proof  that  scholars  are  everywhere  at  work  in  the  wide  fields 
of  language.  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  reapers  are  com- 
paratively few.  "We  want  skilled  workmen,  trained  to  their 
tasks  in  the  school  of  modern  Indo-European  philology. 
Good  results  are  often  lost  for  want  of  this  previous  prepara- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  the  student 
who  intends  investigating  a  whole  family  of  languages, 
but  also  to  the  scholar  who  is  occupied  with  only  a  limited 
branch  of  any  one  language  or   dialect.      The  student  of 

^  There  is  an  ercellent  and  Taloable  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  1874,  "On  N^uraerals  in  American  Indian  Languages, 
and  the  Indian  Mode  of  Counting,**  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Trumbull. 
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English,  if  he  is  not  groping  in  the  dark,  finds  it  needful 
to  follow  the  comparative  and  historical  methcwis,  even  when 
it  is  only  an  old  text  that  he  is  editing, 

Phonologists,  with  the  present  as  their  standpoint*  are 
going  to  work  in  the  same  scientific  way  that  the  older  philo- 
logists did,  and  they  are  teaching  us  to  look  for  that  exact 
scholarship  that  we  have  learnt  to  demand  from  those  who 
study  the  antiquarian  side  of  language. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet  are  showing  what  we  may  expect 
even  in  one  department  of  uur  language  when  it  is  investi- 
gated according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  founders 
of  linguistic  science. 

Chinese. 

Chinese  has  not  altogether  been  overlooked  by  our  Society. 
Sir  J,  Davis,  Dr,  Guest,  and  Mr.  Edkins  have  on  different 
occasions  called  our  attention  to  its  peculiarities.  Chinese  is 
a  language  well  worthy  the  study  of  tho  Philologist,  It 
boasts  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  its  written  records  go  far 
back,  so  that  its  historical  development  from  the  simple  and 
meagre  *  vocabulary  of  tho  early  books  to  the  difiuse  and 
complex  idiom  of  tlio  colloquial  vernaculars  may  bo  investi- 
gated in  the  eame  exact  manner  as  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family*  Native  lexicographers  have  laid  a 
good  groundwork  for  modern  research  in  the  same  field. 

Chinese  illustrates  the  growth  of  dialects.  From  an  original 
parent  speech,  once  occupying  but  a  limited  area,  have  sprung 
four  well-marked  vernacular  idioms,  united  together  by  tho 
same  written  character,  and  about  *i(iO  sub-dialects. 

*  The  following:  is  from  the  Chiiicso  pliilosopber,  MenciuA ; 

*'  Kin^  Ray,  *Sa|fe»  not  fur  tbousutid  milo  uud  conie,  also  will  be  for  profit  (of) 
my  kingdom,  liey?' " 

'*  Mecdus  r^ply  say,  *  Kin^t  why  must  say  profit,  also  have  bencvolenoo  and 
nffhteousai^  and  nought  else.'  **— Bk.  i.  L 

In  Dr.  Legge's  ndmirnble  tran&Tation  t^is  reads  as  follows ; 

*^Thi}  Kiiig^  ftiiid,  *  Ven Limbic  Sir,  gin^o  you  huve  not  comtcd  it  far  to  cont 
bcrc,  u  distunco  of  u  tbcmsjjnd  U,  may  I  pfcsymc  tbut  you  arc  Jikcwins  prorided 
with  oounni'lg  lo  profit  my  kingdom  f  " 

»♦  Mcnoiu*  replied,  *  Why  mvut  your  Mijefty  HM  tint  word  *  profit '  P  What  I 
am  likewise  prorided  with,  arc  couhmI*  to  benevolence  and  rightcousQc«/  " 
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It  is  said  that  the  modera  dialects  of  ChiQese  are  losing 
their  monosyllabic  character  by  an  endeavour  to  render  the 
primitive  stock  of  vocablea  more  definite  and  intelligible  to 
those  who  use  tbem. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  supposing  that  we  had  a  number 
of  words  all  pronounces!  like  the  word  air,  and  to  distinguish 
them  added  some  qualifying  word  in  each  case,  as  brmth- 
air,  ^on-heir^  ttme-e^er,  phce-Af/r,  etc. 

Chinese  resembles  English  in  the  freedom  with  which  it 
uses  the  same  word  for  various  parts  of  speech.  English, 
having  lost  most  of  its  inflexions,  is  compelled  to  do  so ; 
Chinese  has  never  employed  any  other  method. 

Position  is  everything  in  the  Chinese  sentence,  and  it  is 
becoming  very  important  in  our  own  tongue.  But  English, 
as  Marsbman  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  in  some  respects  far 
more  flexible  than  even  Chinese,  in  which  we  could  not  employ 
the  exact  equivalents  of  *  to  mfin  a  vessel,' '  to  do(f  a  thief,*  '  to 
hand  a  letter  to  a  friend,'  *  to  teater  a  garden.'  I  should  not 
like  to  stiy  what  our  language  is  incapable  of,  so  great  is  our 
power  over  our  words,  unfettered  as  they  are  by  any  forma- 
tive sign  t^  limit  their  use  in  the  sentence.  Thus  we  may 
agglutinate  do  and  off]  and  produce  the  verb  dofff  and  when 
occasion  requires  treat  it  as  a  noun*  Even  interjections 
cannot  claim  to  be  excluded  from  this  freedom  of  treatment, 
h  or  hoo,  an  interjection  of  silence,  actually  occurs  as  a 
noon  =^  limif,  bound} 

For  the  following  report  on  the  '*  History  of  Chinese  Pliilo- 
logy  and  its  Present  State  '*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
a  non-member  of  our  Society,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Legge,  to  whom 
Stanislas  Julien,  in  1859,  dedicated  his  **  Syntaxe  Nouvelle," 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  as  **  Traducteur  des  classiques  Chinois; 
tun  des  plus  eminents  Sinologues  de  noire  epoque,^* 

**The  Chinese  Classics,"  in  seven  volumes,*  when  complete, 

*  "  Fiiitb,  Lelia  hia  e'en  glvcii  him  the  dof  here/' — Ohl  English  Piays,  e<]. 
1874,  \o\.  ix.  p,  276.  **  Because,  forsooth^  some  old  poet  or  somo  such  fi4ut«ado 
reU0W»  mjike  iniich  on  him,  there's  no  ho  with  him.** — ^i  p.  39^^ 

*  "The  Chinew  Clawio*,'*  with  a  Tranabtioii,  Critical  and  Eirgetical  Notca, 
^^Vgomeoa,  and   Copioiu   Indexes*     By  Jamca  Le^i^e»  D,D.^  oi  the  Lundoa 

lioimry  Society,  in  eevon  Tolumes.     Vol.  I.  contaiaiug  Cijnfaciftn  Aualecfg, 
^Gresl  JLearning,  and  the  Do-ctrine  of  the  Mean;  Svo.  pp.  5iG.     Vol,  II.  con- 
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will  bo  even  a  greater  monument  of  labour  than  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  edition  of  the  Veda,  Each  volume  with  its  index 
ia  a  valuable  contribution  to  Chinese  lexicography  as  well  as 
to  Chinese  philosophy. 

The  aid  afibrded  by  Dr.  Legge's  translations  and  indexes 
enables  even  a  tyro  in  Chinese,  with  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  diligence,  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
thoughts  of  the  great  philosophers,  Confucius  and  Mencius. 

**Tho  study  of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  in  Europe 
is  a  growth  of  tlie  present  century,  though  much  attention 
had  been  given  to  both  these  subjects  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  more  than  200  years  before. 
Jlost  of  the  results  of  their  labours  were  transmitted  in 
manuscript  to  Paris,  and  the  more  important  of  them  were 
published  there  in  the  Memoires  concernant  rHidolre^  ks 
Sciences,  ek\^  tks  C/uiwis,  in  sixteen  volumes  quarto,  from 
1776  to  1814,  Mainly,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  manu- 
scripts, Elienne  Fourmont  had  been  able  to  publish  in  1737 
his  Meditaiiones  Siuw(€ ;  and,  five  years  later,  his  Gyamtnatka 
Sinka.  It  was  the  latter  of  these  works  which  gave  the 
first  irapuke  to  the  study  of  Chinese  in  the  west. 

"In  1814  a  Chinese  professorship  was  instituted  in  the 
College  of  France,  and  conferred  on  Jean  Pierre  Abel 
P(5musat,  who  had  published  in  1811  his  Esmi  sur  la  huigm 
et  hi  Uti4miure  Chinokes,  He  was  certainly  the  best  fitted  of 
all  men  then  in  Europe  for  the  position ;  and  his  subsequent 
tntn&ilations  and  memoirs  on  Chinese  subjects  were  numerous. 
His  most  important  work  was  his  Eiemens  de  la  Ommnmire 
C/tiftokCf  which  appeared  in  1822. 

"  On  R^musat's  death,  the  Chinese  chair  fell  to  the  late 
Stanislas  Julicn,  who  had  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language  under  him  in  1823,  and  who  soon  vindi- 
cated to  himself  the  foremost  place  among  Sinologues.  Of 
his  perception  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  of  the  accuracy 


taming  the  works  of  Mcncias;  Svo.  pp.  634,  Vol  III.  Pwrt  I.  contnining  the  first 
part  of  the  BhotHKin^,  or  the  books  uf  Tang,  the  bwk*  of  Yu,,  the?  hooka  of  IIcii, 
thfl  books  of  Shatii^',  unci  thi*  rrolpgomeini;  roTfll  Sto,  pp.  viii.  and  2S0.  VoL 
liL  Part  n.  contiiiiiing  thu  fifth  part  of  tho  Shoo-King,  or  the  bo4)k»  of  Chow, 
and  the  ludeioi  j  royui  8to.  pp.  281— 736#  etc. 
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of  his  numerous  translations,  and  of  the  various  learning 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  too  high  terms.  Many  other  scholars  in  France 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  labours  in  Chinese 
since  the  time  of  R^musat,  but  I  can  only  refer  to  them  thus 
generally.  Both  Remusat  and  Julien  derived  much  assist- 
ance from  the  Dictionnaire  Chinois,  Frangais  et  Latins 
published  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1813,  by  M.  de 
Guigpes,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Fourmont,  and  was  the 
better  furnished  for  his  work  by  having  resided  for  several 
years  at  Peking.  The  foundation  of  his  dictionary  was  one 
in  manuscript  by  P.  Basile  of  Glemona,  that  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  believe,  in  1726.  De  Guignes,  however,  adopted 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  characters,  placing  them 
under  what  are  called  the  Radicals,  after  the  example  of  the 
principal  dictionary  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty.  The 
volume  was  published  by  order  of  the  First  Napoleon.  It 
will  ever  be  to  the  glory  of  France,  that  among  western 
nations  it  has  been  pre-eminent  by  the  patronage  and  support 
which  it  has  given  to  Chinese  studies. 

"  The  first  treatise  in  English  on  the  Chinese  language  was 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  their  Sounds,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Marshman,  of  Serampore,  which  appeared  in  1809,  pre- 
fixed to  Vol.  I.  of  The  Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the 
Original  Text,  with  a  Translation.  He  intended,  I  suppose, 
to  issue  in  the  same  way  all  the  works  attributed  to  the 
Chinese  sage;  but  there  was  only  a  very  slight  sequel  to 
vehat  was  given  in  this  volume,  which  itself  contained  but 
ten  of  the  twenty  chapters  that  compose  the  Lun  Tu,  or 
Confucian  Analects,  as  they  are  now  frequently  termed. 
There  are  mistakes  in  the  Translation,  as  well  as  in  the  Dis- 
sertation ;  but  both  the  productions  show  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  philological  studies  and  research. 

'' Subsequently,  in  1814,  Marshman  published  his  Clam 
Sinica,  or  Elements  of  Chinese  Orammar,  with  a  Prelimin- 
ary Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  the  Colloquial  Medium 
of  the  Chinese ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Ta-hyoh  of 
Confucius,  with  a  Translation.    The  translation  of  the  Ta- 
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elements/  He  saw  also  that  '  the  characters  formed  from 
the  same  primitive  generally  took  the  name  of  the  primitive, 
with  some  slight  variatiob/  This  principle  in  the  structure 
of  the  language  wonderfully  fascinated  him.  He  examined 
all  the  characters  in  the  K*ang-h€^  the  great  dictionary  of 
the  ruling  dynasty,  amounting  to  43,496,  and  'after  fifteen 
months'  lahour  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  character 
derived  from  another  classed  under  its  proper  primitive,' 
The  whole  number  of  his  primitives  was  3867 ;  but  by  A\Sr 
carding  many  of  them  which  had  very  few  derivatives,  he 
reduced  the  number  to  1689,  as  *  forming,'  i>.  being  the 
formative  element  of,  '  the  great  mass  of  the  language.' 

*'  That  all  which  Marshman  wrote  about  those  primitives 
should  now  be  accepted  by  Sinologues  could  hardly  bo  ex- 
pected ;  but  he  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
primitive's  imparting  its  name  to  the  derivative  as  deserving 
particular  notice.  For  Primitives  the  designation  of  FhontticH 
is  now  generally  employed*  It  is  preferable  to  the  other,  but 
not  altogether  unexceptionable.  Marshraan's  discovery  bore 
rich  fruit  in  1841,  when  J.  M,  Callery,  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  published  at  Macao  hie  Sijsiema  Phoneticum 
ScripfurcE  SiniaF,  in  two  volumes  large  8vo*  Callery  does 
not  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Marshman  so  fully  and 
gracefully  as  Julieo ;  but  hia  own  work  is  of  great  value. 
Vol.  T.  contains  his  list  of  primitives  or  phonetics,  amounting 
to  1040,  with  various  important  preliminary  and  illustrative 
matter.  Vol-  II,  is  a  dictionary  of  12,753  characters,  ar- 
ranged under  the  phonetics  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition. As  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  it  is  thus  incomplote, 
Tho  definitions,  moreover,  are  very  brief,  and  there  are  no 
phrases  or  sentences  illustrating  the  different  usages  of  the 
terms.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  hope  which  he  expresses 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  preface  has  been  in  one  point  realized, 
ond  by  and  by  wiU  be  realized  in  all  its  extent,  *  The  only 
hope,'  he  says,  *  with  which  I  love  to  flatter  myself  is,  that 
my  work,  such  as  it  is,  will  for  the  moment  bo  very  useful  to 
persons  who  study  Chinese,  and  will  hereafter  serve  as  a  basis 
for  that  grand  desideratum  of  Sinologues,— a  comploto  and 
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well-digested  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language/  Even 
before  I  studied  his  Systema,  I  had  coiHe  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  phonetic  element  must  rule  in  the  arrangement  of 
any  dictionary  that  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  students 
from  the  West. 

"  The  classifiers  of  characters  and  the  primitives  or  pho- 
netics— ^the  'mothers  of  meaning'  and  'mothers  of  sound/  as 
I  used  to  term  them  in  conversation  with  native  teachers — 
are  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  student  who, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  labours,  makes  himself  familiar  with 
them,  will  find  his  future  progress  greatly  facilitated,  and  be 
able  to  build  up  a  grand  structure  of  attainment.  By  means 
of  the  classifiers  he  will  be  able  to  approximate  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  new  characters  which  present  themselves,  and  by 
means  of  the  phonetics  to  their  sounds.  The  latter  serve,  in 
some  degree,  the  purpose  of  an  alphabet,  or  rather  of  a 
syllabary,  each  syllable  being  a  complete  word.  A  very 
cumbrous  one  it  is,  containing  fully  3000  characters,  all 
different  in  form,  and  many  of  them  homophonous  to  an 
extent  that  tasks  frightfully  the  memory  of  the  particular 
forms.  For  all  this,  if  every  derivative  had  the  exact  name 
and  tone  of  its  phonetic  element,  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage would  be  comparatively  easy.  But,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  is  only  an  approximation  to  these  which  can  be 
reached  by  means  of  the  phonetics.  Still,  the  assistance 
they  give  is  most  important.  The  Chinese  themselves  have 
a  saying,  '  If  you  know  the  character,  call  it  by  its  name ; 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  call  it  by  its  phonetic'  Callery  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  work  in  Chinese  that 
can  be  denominated  a  dictionary,  the  Shtcoh  Wdn  of  Heu 
Shin,  published  a.d.  100,  gives  the  sounds  of  the  characters 
by  reference  to  their  phonetic  part.  So  far  it  is  a  phonetic 
dictionary ;  but  the  lexical  arrangement  is  guided  by  the 
radicals,  of  which  Heu  allowed  more  than  600,  and  not  by 
the  phonetic  element  as  in  the  Systema, 

'*  Dr.  Marshraan's  labours  in  Chinese  terminated  with  the 
publication  of  his  Clam,  for  I  have  not  to  speak  of  what  he 
did  towards  a  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     I  turn  now 
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tt>  tittompt  a  briof  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  by  English 
niul  other  Sinologues  in  the  field  of  China  itself.  Several 
Bchohirs  of  Germany  have  intermeddled  more  or  leas  with 
Chinese,  but  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  done  anything 
in  the  department  with  which  I  have  now  to  do,  that  should 
call  for  special  notice.^ 

"  The  first  English  labourer  was  Dr.  Morrison,  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  China,  who  arrived  at  Canton  in 
1808.  The  history  of  his  privations  and  perseverance  for 
the  first  few  years  of  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
which  the  records  of  literary  enterprise  or  of  missionary 
devotion  can  supply.  Very  soon  he  resolved  on  three  under- 
takings ; — a  Chinese  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  Version 
of  the  whole  Bible.  By  1811  the  Grammar  was  completed, 
and  the  manuscript  was  sent  in  that  year  to  the  Bengal 
Government,  to  be  printed  at  Serampore,  where  it  appeared 
in  1815,  with  the  title  of  A  Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
Morrison's  was  thus  the  first  Chinese  Grammar  written  in 
English,  though  it  was  not  published  till  the  year  after 
Marshmun's.  The  difference  between  the  two  Works  is  great. 
Morriiion's  object  was  simply  *  to  afford  practical  assistance 
tu  the  student,'  and  'all  theoretical  disquisitions  respecting 
the  uuturo  of  the  language  had  been  purposely  omitted.' 
Uut  so  peculiar  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language,  that 
witluuit  diH(iuisition  about  it,  or  at  least  some  general 
c\lklbitiou  of  it,  a  satisfactory  grammar  cannot  be  made. 
M\aii»iUi,  muroovcr,  erred  through  attempting  to  unfold 
\\w  luotlunU  of  Cliinese  composition  in  conformity  with 
ilu'  uumIuuU  i»f  westom  grammars,  under  the  different  Parts 
.1  NjHwK  iu  di»tail.  The  book  was  of  value  to  the  students 
%/.u«  uioiv  imiutHUutoly  followed  him;  but  it  has  not  been 

Ill-  ;;us4i  work  was  his  Dictionary,  published  at  Macao, 

v\  ^u.uu»  \\>luiiu^, — the  first  portion  in  1815,  the  last 

,..    :i   ISJJ.     U  la  in  three  Parts.     The  first  occupies 

V, . ;.,,  Ku^Ui^twi,  \'!'  Yionnii,  wrote  nn  excellent  grammar  of  the  book- 
^  N».\  .«;.»»  W.  Sih*»ll'<  i'kiH'»i»che  ^prachlthre  appeared  in  1857,  and 
*  ^_.    ^^^xl  Vu>U\  "  l*iw  'rourtpracho  der  altcn  Chinetien." 
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three  volumes,  and  contains  all  the  characters  in  the  K'ang- 
he  dictionary,  arranged,  as  in  the  prototype,  under  the  214 
Radicals.  VoL  I.,  indeed,  gives  only  the  characters  found 
under  the  first  forty  of  these,  and  almost  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  an  encyclopsBdia.  It  is  a  repertory  of  information 
on  various  Chinese  subjects,  and  on  the  contents  of  valuable 
books.  If  the  author  had  gone  on  to  deal  in  the  same  way 
with  the  characters  into  which  the  other  Radicals  enter,  this 
Part  alone  would  have  extended  to  half  a  dozen  volumes. 
But  the  treatment  of  the  characters  in  the  two  other  volumes 
is  brief,  too  brief,  as  that  of  those  in  the  first  was,  perhaps, 
too  diffuse. 

"Part  II.  appeared  in  1819,  in  two  volumes,  containing 
about  12,000  characters,  arranged,  according  to  their  sounds, 
alphabetically  and  syllabically,  with  indexes  and  valuable 
appendixes.  It  has  been  more  used  by  students  than  the 
first  Part,  and  is  more  useful  to  them,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  of  their  application. 

**  Part  III.,  in  one  volume,  is  a  dictionary  of  English  and 
Chinese.  Every  student  wishes  it  were  longer,  and  yet  the 
author  at  intervals,  as  his  other  labours  permitted,  had  been 
collecting  for  thirteen  years  the  materials  for  it. 

"  Morrison  died  in  1834.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  English 
Sinologues,  and  he  well  fulfilled  his  task, — with  Herculean 
strength  and  pei-severan6e.  It  ought  to  be  told  that  his 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  were  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  which  thus  nobly  con- 
tributed about  £15,000  to  the  cause  of  Chinese  Philology. 

"  Among  several  Works  bearing  on  Chinese  subjects,  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gon9alves  at  Macao,  were  the  Arte 
China,  in  1829,  and  the  Diccionario  China- Port uguez,  in  two 
volumes,  1831-33.  Callery  refers  to  both  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms.  I  have  often  consulted  the  Dictionary,  but 
got  little  benefit  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  crotchets  of 
the  author,  who  reduced  the  number  of  the  Radicals  to  127, 
and  arranged  the  characters,  7850  in  all,  according  to  the 
peculiar  stroke  of  the  Chinese  pencil  used  in  writing  them. 

"  In  1842  there  appeared  at  Batavia  the  Chinese  and  Eng- 
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Ihh  Diciionart/,  containing  all  the  wards  in  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Diciionarf/t  arranged  according  to  the  Madicah,  in  two  Tolumee 
8vo.  Tliis  was  the  production  of  the  late  Dr,  Medhurst,  a 
worthy  succeaaor  of  Morrison.  In  hia  preface  he  tella  us 
that  *  the  object  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  comprise  within  as 
small  a  compafts  as  pi^s^ible  the  whole  of  the  charactei-s  found 
in  the  Imperial' — i\t\  the  K'ang-he — 'Dictionary, with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  have  either  no  sound  or  no  meaning 
attached  to  thera  ;  giving  a  due  prominence  to  words  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  exhibiting  the  phrases  and  combi- 
nations in  which  the  more  important  characters  are  found/ 
In  printing  the  characters  formed  with  the  same  Radical  and 
having  the  same  number  of  strokes,  he  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  the  English  sound  of  their  names,  alphabetically, 
which  almost  makes  the  volumes  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
syllabic  dictionar3%  The  work  had  thus  the  same  prototype 
as  Morrison*s,  and  goes  over  the  same  field.  The  characters 
under  the  first  forty  Radicals  are  of  course  discussed  very 
briefly,  as  compai'cd  with  Morrison's  encyclopaedic  treatment, 
but  those  under  the  remaining  174  are  more  fully  and  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  than  in  the  larger  work. 

"Subsequently,  in  1817,  Medhurst  published  at  Shanghae 
his  Etujlkh  and  Chinese  Bietfonart/,  alao  in  two  8vo.  vohnnes. 
It  does  not,  as  he  allows,  contain  everything  to  be  desired  in 
such  a  flictionary ;  but  nothing  of  the  same  kind,  *  equal  or 
second*  to  it,  has  yet  appeared. 

"  Of  only  one  other  dictionary  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
write  more  than  a  sentence  or  two.  Earlier  than  the  diction- 
ary above  described,  Medhurst  published  his  Dieiionari/  of  (he 
Hok'keen  Diakct\  WiUiams,  at  Canton,  in  1856,  his  Tonic 
Dictionanj  of  the  Chinrsc  Language^  in  the  Canton  Dialect  \ 
Maclay  and  Baldwin,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Shang-hae,  their 
Dictionnrt/  of  the  Fah-ckow  Dialect ;  and  Douglas,  at  London, 
in  1873,  his  Chinese-English  Dietionarg  of  the  Vernacular  or 
Spoken  Language  of  Amog,  with  the  principal  rariafions  of 
the  Chang-chew  and  Chin-chew  Dialects.  All  these  are  valu- 
able works,  but  intended  chiefly  for  local,  or  at  mast  pro- 
vincial, use.      The  other  dictionary,  which  demands  more 
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attention^  is  the  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language^ 
arranged  according  to  the  Wu  Fang  Yuen  Tin,  with  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Characters  as  heard  in  Peking^  Canton^ 
Atnoy^  and  Shanghae ;  published  in  quarto  last  year,  at 
Shanghae,  by  Dr.  Williams.  What  I  have  to  say  of  it, 
however,  I  will  reserve  for  a  little,  and  turn  again  in  the 
mean  time  to  the  subject  of  Chinese  Grammars. 

"  The  first  Grammar  of  importance,  published  after  the 
appearance  of  Morrison's,  was  the  Notitia  Linguce  Sinicce,  by 
P.  Pr^mare,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  and  which  was 
issued  in  1831  from  the  Mission  Press  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malacca,  forming  a  quarto  of  262 
pages.  The  manuscript  of  this  Work  had  remained  for  more 
than  a  century  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  There  a 
transcript  of  it  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  and  sent  to  Malacca,  where  it  was  printed,  also  at 
his  expense.  Fourmont  and  R^musat  were  both  much  in- 
debted to  Pr^mare  in  the  preparation  of  their  grammars.  The 
latter  says, — but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  writing 
in  1820, — *P.  Pr^mare  is  the  only  one  who  has  sketched 
clearly  the  two  styles  of  Chinese' — that  of  books  written 
with  an  approximation  to  the  common  speech  of  the  people 
in  Mandarin,  and  that  of  the  ancient  books  and  those  written 
in  the  standard  style  of  good  composition — 'which  all  other 
grammarians  have  confounded.  He  gives  the  rules  for  them 
separately,  and  enters  into  long  details  on  the  employment  of 
the  particles,  both  in  the  common  language  and  the  learned, 
justifying  every  assertion  by  numerous  examples ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  he  brings  forth  the  rules  which  he  proposes 
by  a  comparison  of  texts,  taken  from  the  best  authors  and 
explained  with  the  greatest  care.  Fourmont  intimates  that 
Pr^mare's  work  is  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  rather  than  a  gram- 
mar. The  learned  missionary  has,  indeed,  made  many  obser- 
vations on  style  and  the  figures  of  speech,  more  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn  to  compose  in  Chinese  than  to  those 
who  are  content  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  language,  and  to  obtain  the  means  of  understanding 
Chinese  authors ;  but,  while  doing  that,  he  has  not  neglected 
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the  eleraenta,  and  the  only  weU-fomided  complaint  which  can 
be  made  about  his  work  is,  perhaps,  that  he  has  treated  these 
at  too  great  extent ;  that  he  haa  too  much  considered  par- 
ticular cases  instead  of  bringing  them  together  under  general 
observations ;  that  he  has,  in  a  word,  given  rather  a  list  of 
phrases  explained  than  a  grammar  properly  so  called.  It  is 
this  that  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
this  precious  work,  which  contains  hardly  fewer  than  12,000 
examples  and  50,000  Chinese  characters.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  plan  followed  by  the  author  is  suitable  for  an  ele- 
mentary work  for  beginners,  but  those  who  have  already  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  gain  much  by  studying  it.' 

**I  agree  substantially  with  K^musat  in  this  estimate  of 
Pfi^ mare's  Ifotiiia.  Any  gentleman  in  London,  willing  to 
devote  the  necessary  time,  may,  by  means  simply  of  Pr^* 
mare's  grammar,  and  Morrison's  or  Medhurst's  dictionary, 
attain  to  read  Chinese  books^  and  make  himself  familiar  with 
their  contents.  The  publication  of  it,  which  Ee^musat 
thought  would  never  take  place,  did  come  about — through 
the  lit-erary  devotion  and  liberality  of  an  English  nobleman, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Protestant  missionaries, 

"Several  grammars  have  appeared  since  1831,  but  I  will 
speak  only  of  two ; — the  Grammar  of  CoMoquial  ChineHe^  m 
exhibited  in  the  Shanghai  Dialect,  and  the  Grammar  of  the 
Chinese  CoUoquial  Language^  mmmonftj  mlhd  the  Mandarin 
Dialect ;  both  by  Dr.  Edkins,  now  of  Peking,  and  published 
at  Shanghae,  the  former  in  1853,  and  the  latter  in  1864. 
Dr.  Edkins  approached  his  undertakings  with  fine  philo- 
logical aptitude,  and  with  no  slight  knowledge  of  phllologj' 
in  general.  Of  what  he  has  written  on  the  colloquial  speech 
of  Shanghae,  or  even  on  the  widely-spread  Mandarin  dialect, 
I  have  not  occasion  to  speak  ;  but  there  are  three  important 
subjects  which  moro  particularly  attracted  him,  and  he  haa 
the  nierit  of  being  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  one  of 
them. 

**  The  first  of  these  is  the  tone^,  which  are  so  important  in 
Chinese  speaking  and  reading;  the  second  is  the  mode  of 
ipelUtig  the  names  of  Chinese  characters^  introduced  from 
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India  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  the  third  is  the  old 
namee  or  sounds  of  the  Chinese  characters,  as  it  is  posaible 
now  to  ascertain  them  or  to  approximate  to  them. 

"I.— The  importance  of  the  tones  will  at  once  appear 
when  we  consider  that,  though  the  characters  of  the  Chinese 
language,  as  has  been  already  stated,  amount  to  fully  40,000, 
the  names  for  them,  when  represented  by  alphabetic  letters, 
are  not  lOOO.  Jledhurst  gives  the  number  of  the  initial 
sounds  of  the  characters  as  21,  and  of  the  terminational 
sounds  as  55,  so  that  we  have  21  x  55  =  1155,  as  the  sounds 
or  distinct  enunciations  possible  in  Chinese^ — a  little  more 
than  one-fortieth  of  the  number  of  the  characters.  If  an 
equal  number  of  the  characters  belonged  to  each  enunciation, 
we  should  have  about  forty  characters,  with  forty  different 
meanings,  all  sounded  in  the  same  way :  and  the  fact  is  that 
some  sounds  must  he  used  for  hundreds  of  different  charac- 
ters. But  the  actual  number  of  different  sounds  is  much 
less  than  a  thousand.  Morrison's  syllabic  dictionary  contains 
only  411  different  sounds,  but  then,  in  writing  them  alpha- 
betically, he  took  no  account  of  the  initial  aspirates.  The 
Hon*  Mr.  Wade,  in  his  Fekineae  SifUahart/^  gives  397  as  the 
whole  of  the  distinct  enunciations  in  the  speech  of  the 
I  capital ;  and  though  in  his  subsequent  work,  the  Taze-erh-chi^ 
I  be  has  allowed  a  iQW  more,  they  only  amount  in  all  to  420. 
EdklDs  gives  the  whole  number  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  as 
[d22,  while  Williams'  latest  dictionary,  of  which  I  have  yet 
ite,  contains  532.  In  the  Southern  dialects  the  sounds 
more  numerous,  though  still  iaw,  Cantonese^  fi^r  in- 
stance, has  707,  and  the  dklect  of  Fuh-chow,  as  exbibited  in 
Haclay  and  Baldwin's  dictionary,  868. 

**  Here,  then,  in  China,  we  have  a  language  in  which 
40,000  characters,  all  different  to  the  eye,  and  each  having 
ita  own  proper  signifieation,  are  distributed  among  less  than 
lOUO  different  sounds.  How  is  it  p^issible  to  make  such  a 
language  available  for  the  purposes  of  oral  speech  ?  The 
problem  is  made  more  easy  by  various  devices,  but  I  hare 
in  this  paper  only  to  speak  of  that  of  the  tones.  As  Dr. 
Williams  ha«  observed,  tone^  used  with  reference  to  Chinese 
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characters  or  words,  *  denotes  the  curious  quality  by  which 
their  meaning  is  changed  according  to  the  inflexion* — i,e,  the 
modification  of  the  voice  used  in  speaking  them.  *The  tones 
are  not/  he  further  says,  *  either  tones,  accents,  moduhitiona, 
brogue,  or  emphasis,  as  these  terms  are  used  in  European 
languages;  but|  perhaps,  more  nearly  resemble  music^il  notafi> 
and  are  best  ilhistrated  by  the  variations  of  pitch  and  time 
in  an  instrument/  But  its  tone  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
word.  A  syllable  being  spoken  with  its  proper  tone,  the 
right  word  is  uttered,  and  the  right  meaning  conveyed ;  if 
spoken  with  another  tone,  a  different  word  is  uttered,  and  a 
different  meaning  conveyed, 

[*'  To  give  an  instance  of  the  scrapes  into  which  inaccuracy 
in  the  tones  may  betray  the  speaker;  a  gentleman,  who 
really  speaks  the  language  well,  was  asking  where  the  salt 
for  the  supply  of  Peking  was  obtained,  and  was  told  first,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  it  was  all  imix^rted  by  foreigners* 
Objecting  to  this,  and  explaining  that  he  meant  fresh  salt, 
or  the  salt  consumed  in  daily  food,  he  was  yet  more  astonished 
to  hear  that  it  was  brought  irom  the  province  of  Ho  Nan ; 
nor  was  it  until  after  some  minutes'  cross-examination  that 
the  Chinese  addressed^  detecting  his  error  and  correctly  in- 
toning the  syllablej  replied  '  from  the  saltness  of  the  province 
of  course/  The  foreigner  had  been  intoning  j^<^n  2,  the  sound 
for,  amongst  others,  the  word  mitt  as  though  it  vf eve  yen  1, 
the  sound  for,  amongst  others,  the  word  smoke;  and  the 
Chinese  had  believed  the  first  question  to  refer  to  Opium^ 
commonly  called  smoke,  and  the  second,  in  which  some 
qualification  had  been  added,  to  refer  to  native  tobacco/* — 
See  Wade's  Tz&  Erh  Chi,  vol  i.  p.  7,] 

**  Further,  in  the  different  dialects  the  number  of  the  tones 
varies.  Pekinese  luia  only  four;  the  southern  Mandarin  five. 
In  the  Southern  dialects  there  are  two  series  of  them,  called 
the  upper  and  the  lower,  with  four  tones,  mutually  related, 
but  difierently  enunciated  in  each,  so  tliat  there  are  eight 
tones  in  alL  Kdkins  says  that  about  Shanghae  twelve  dif* 
ferent  toaic  modulations  cru  be  detected  in  the  enunciation 
of  certain  syllables.     I  may  make  this  subject  plainer  by  an 
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example.  Let  us  take  the  syllable  or  word  tmn  in  Cantonese, 
the  a  being  short,  and  approaching  to  the  sound  of  our  u  in 
mn.  Spoken  with  the  first  tone,  it  means  mild  or  kind;  with 
the  second,  firm  or  constant;  with  the  third,  indignant  feelings ; 
with  the  fourth,  bent  or  to  stoop ;  with  the  fifth,  a  cloud ;  with 
the  sixth,  to  rule,  or  a  director;  with  the  seventh,  a  halo ;  and 
with  the  eighth,  the  stones  of  fruits.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
difference  of  enunciation  caused  by  these  tones,  that  the 
words  spoken  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  must  be  written  with 
a  different  final  consonant,  .and  to  an  English  ear  are  really 
different  words  from  the  others. 

"Edkins  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  tones 
than  any  one  had  done  before  him ; — he  pointed  out  how  some 
words  have  changed,  and  others  are  now  changing,  from  one 
tone  to  another;  noted  the  Tariations  of  them  in  different 
parts;  and  called  attention  to  other  peculiarities.  I  may 
add  here  that  in  the  time  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  previous  to 
our  Christian  era,  the  tones  were  only  three,  and  homo- 
phonous  words,  though  their  tones  might  be  different,  rhymed 
together,  of  which  offence  in  prosody  even  a  Chinese  poetaster 
would  not  now  be  guilty.  No  doubt,  as  characters  multi- 
plied, it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  tones,  and  mark 
them  off  more  strictly  from  one  another. 

"In  passing  from  this  subject,  I  may  observe  that  the 
tones  of  Chinese  belong  in  philology  to  the  department  of 
phonology;  and  when  they  have  been  determined  phono- 
logically,  a  student  will  have  less  difficulty  in  acquiring  the 
mastery  of  them.  For  doing  that  a  nice  ear  is  of  great 
importance;  and  any  one  wishing  to  be  a  missionary  in 
China,  or  to  fill  the  post  of  interpreter  in  the  consular  or  any 
other  service,  had  better,  if  he  have  not  a  good  ear,  betake 
himself  to  another  field.  I  knew  a  missionary,  however,  in 
the  south,  who  had  next  to  no  ear  for  musical  notes,  and  who 
yet  contrived  to  be  an  acceptable  speaker  of  his  dialect.  The 
tones  were  long  a  great  difficulty,  till  one  day,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  forth  a  word  in  the  upper 
third  tone  after  his  teacher,  he  at  length  succeeded.  '  That's 
it,*  cried  the  teacher  with  a  loud  laugh;  *do  that  again.* 
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*Ye8,'  said  another  diineee  who  was  standing  by,  *you 
brought  that  through  your  nose.*  So  it  was*  The  student 
was  set  a-thinking ;  and  by  and  by  he  found  that  every 
tone  had  its  own  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs.  Working 
with  this  ^beam  of  light,"*  he  came  to  be  able  in  a  few  months 
to  enunciate  all  the  tones  correctly.  Gradually  the  ear  be- 
came educated ;  and  though  the  memory  was  greatly  taxed ^ 
he  was  able  in  the  end  to  read  and  speak  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  delight  his  hearers. 

**  II. — The  second  subject  in  which  the  grammars  of 
Edkins  were  distinguished  above  any  that  preceded  them 
was  his  analysis  of  the  system  of  spelling  the  characters 
which  was  introduced  from  India  into  China*  Previous  to 
the  iifth  century,  the  idea  of  analyzing  the  names  of  their 
monosyllabic  words  by  the  initial  and  final  elements  of  their 
sounds  had  not  occurred  to  Chinese  scholars,  though  we  must 
suppose  that  something  of  the  sort  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  formers  of  the  phonetic  characters*  The  method  then 
tulopted,  and  which  was  first  extensively  employed  in  the 
dictionary  Yuh  P'een,  published  in  543>  consists  in  indicating 
the  name  of  each  character  by  means  of  two  others,  the 
former  of  which  gives  the  initial  utterance  of  its  sound,  and 
the  other  the  final,  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Marshman, 
*  taou,  a  path,  is  produced  from  T-un^  (tung)  and  K-aou 
(Kfwn),  the  former,  as  the  initial  power,  losing  all  but  its 
first  letter,  and  the  latter,  which  performs  merely  the  part  of 
a  final,  dropping  its  initial/  The  system  arose  in  part  from 
the  extension  of  the  Chinese  empire  westwards,  which 
brought  its  scholars  into  contact  with  others  of  a  different 
race  possessing  an  alphabetic  language  ;  but  it  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  Buddhist  priests,  tho  number  of  whom  had 
been  increasing  in  China  for  several  centuries,  and  who  had 
constant  occasion  to  express  in  their  writings,  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  Sanscrit  words  by  means  of  Chinese  characters. 
IrVhat  they  did  in  this  way  was  most  successfully  set  forth 
^  by  M.  JulieUi  in  his  Methoik  pour  iUchiffter  el  (ramcrire  le$ 
Noms  SamcriU  qui  ae  rencontretU  dans  hi  Lipren  ChinaU, 
which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1861. 
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"Marehman,  familiar  with  the  Sanscrit,  was  struck  with 
the  Burpriaing  coincidence  between  the  ajBtema  of  the  Sanscrit 
and  Chinese  initials  more  especially,  and  proceeded  to  specu- 
late as  to  whether  the  hitter  coald  have  been  derived  from 
the  other^  deciding  the  question  in  the  negative.  Edkins, 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Chinese  spelling,  approaches 
the  subject  with  the  necessary  intelligence.  By  means  of 
the  different  characters  used  in  successive  dictionaries  to 
represent  the  initials  and  finals,  he  reaches  important  con- 
clusions as  to  the  changes  that  gradually  came  over  the 
sounds  or  names  of  many  Chinese  charactei^ ;  and  this  cul- 
minated in  the  third  subject  by  which  his  researches  have 
been  distinguished,  and  which  promises  to  bear  the  richest 
fruit. 

**  Before  I  touch  on  that,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
though  Chinese  scholars  became  acquainted  fourteen  centuries 
ago  or  more  with  an  alphabetic  system,  they  never  aeemed  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  alphabet,  nor  have  tried  to  form 
one  which  might  be  substituted  for  their  symbolic  characters, 
leading  gradually  to  an  alphabetic  language  with  its  parts  of 
speech  and  their  intlexions,  instead  of  their  own  mono- 
syllables, '  indeclinable  and  inconjugable.' 

*'  III**— Edkins' s  researches  among  different  dialects,  with 
their  sounds  and  tones,  and  especially  his  study  of  the  system 
of  syllabic  spelling,  brought  before  his  mind  the  pOBsibility  of 
determining  the  ancient  syllabary  of  Chinese  words, — of  de- 
ierminingy  that  is,  how  those  words  were  enunciated  3000 
and  even  4000  years  ago.  For  instance,  no  word  in  Mandarin, 
ends  with  the  consonantal  sounds  of  A*,  m,  p,  or  /,  which  are 
abundant  in  the  syllabary  of  Cantonese.  In  the  same  way 
it  wants  initials  which  are  found  elsewhere,  and  also  vowels 
and  diphthongs ;  and  diiferent  dialects  differ  from  one 
another  in  all  these  respects.  His  view  is  that  these  dif- 
ferences may  all  be  explained  by  ascending  to  the  most 
ancieiit  pronunciation  of  the  words.  lie  holds  that  *  it  may 
be  possible  to  restore  the  language  to  the  form  it  had  when 
the  Chinese  characters  were  made,*  Practically,  this  is  un- 
important to  the  interpreter  and  the  missionary ;  but  to  the 
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philologiat  it  is  of  the  highest  value.  If  we  can  but  ascend 
to  the  original  sounds  of  the  phonetics,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fathers  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  hear  them 
speaking  as  they  did — then  when  they  were  emerging  from 
an  illiterate  state,  and  taking  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
towards  a  higher  civilization  by  the  formation  of  a  written 
character, 

*'  The  bases  of  Edkinfi*8  system  of  old  sounds  are  chiefly  a 
comparison  of  the  sounds  in  the  various  dialects  with  the 
syllabic  spelling  introduced  from  India,  and  which  rests  on 
the  Sanscrit  alphabet ;  and  the  rhymes  in  the  ancient  Book  of 
pQelry  and  in  the  Ciasaic  of  ihe  Tih,  That  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  come  in  regard  to  the  ancient  sounds  of  all 
the  individual  characters  are  correct,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  ;  I  demur,  indeed,  to  many  of  them.  But  of  his  general 
principles  and  methodj  us  well  founded,  I  have  no  doubt. 
As  Julien  said  of  Murshman's  brief  remark  that  all  Chinese 
grammar  is  founded  on  position,  that  it  was  *a  capital  idea,'  so 
I  venture  to  say  of  Edldns's  method  of  determining  the 
original  sounds  of  Chinese  speech. 

**  My  way  is  now  clear  to  speak  briefly  of  the  latest  dic- 
tionary of  Br,  Williams,  of  which  I  have  already  given  the 
title.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  great  advance  on  all  previous 
Chinese  dictionaries  in  its  exhibition  of  the  names  of  dia- 
racters,  and  in  tho  accuracy  of  its  deGnitions  of  their  mean- 
ings* A  diligent  Chinese  student  for  forty  years,  an  acute 
and  careful  observer  of  all  that  was  done  by  other  labourers 
in  the  field,  and  no  tyro  in  lexical  work,  the  author  brought 
nnprecedented  resources  to  the  accompllshraent  of  his  under- 
taking. After  an  introduction  of  eighty-four  pages,  in 
which  most  of  the  subjects  I  have  touched  on  are  dis- 
cussed with  candour  and  good  sense,  we  have  the  dictionary 
and  index  of  the  characters  in  it  arranged  according  to 
the  Radicals,  in  upwards  of  1200  pages,  and  containing  more 
than  12,000  characters.  Immediately  below  each  of  the 
syllables  under  which  tho  characters  are  arranged  in  their 
tonal  order,  there  are  given  its  old  sounds  as  proposed  by 
Edkins^   and   then  its  sounds  in   the  dialects  of  Canton, 
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Swatow,  Amoy,  Fuh-chow,  Shanghai,  and  Chi-foo.  The 
dictionary  is  thus  available  for  use  by  students  of  dialects 
wide  apart  from  one  another,  and  a  system  has  been  intro- 
duced by  which,  as  students  become  distributed  all  over 
the  empire,  the  names  of  the  characters  can  be  brought  to- 
gether on  the  widest  scale.  Still  the  book  has  its  deficiencies. 
It  only  contains  12,527  characters,  of  which  many  are  dupli- 
cates ;  and  though  the  definitions  in  general,  and  especially 
those  of  natural  objects,  are  greatly  in  advance  of  what  is  to 
be  found  in  Morrison  or  Medhurst,  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. Then  the  illustrative  Chinese  sentences  are  not 
referred  by  figures  to  the  definitions  to  which  they  severally 
belong,  while  of  many  of  the  usages  there  are  no  illustra- 
tions at  all ;  and  of  many  of  the  sentences  given  from  the 
Confucian  classics  the  translation  is  not  correct.  His  account 
of  two  important  characters,  shdn  on  p.  737,  and  ti  on  pp. 
880,  881,  is  in  some  respects  misleading;  and  I  am  sorry  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  append  a  controversial  note  on  the 
latter.  His  dictionary  was  not  the  place  for  such  a  subject. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  other  deficiencies,  the  dictionary 
IB  the  best  which  has  yet  been  produced,  and  will  be  the  most 
useful.  Others  will  follow,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century  a  dictionary  may  appear  which  will  leave  little  to 
be  desired,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  constant  reference 
to  the  K'ang-he  and  other  native  Works,  all  that  is  valuable 
in  them  having  been  collected  and  digested  by  the  more 
accurate  lexicography  of  the  west 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  me,  on  the  plan  of  this  paper, 
to  make  some  reference  to  one  other  subject,  which  is  the 
latest  advance  in  Chinese  philology.  Very  much,  it  will 
have  been  seen,  has  been  done  in  that  itself.  The  nature  and 
grammar  of  the  language  have  been  set  forth,  and  diction- 
aries have  been  abundantly  prepared.  The  way  to  the  trea- 
sures of  its  literature  has  been  laid  open,  and  by  some  of  the 
dictionaries,  as  well  as  by  numerous  vocabularies  and  phrase- 
books  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify,  the 
most  important  helps  are  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of 
several  of  the  provincial  and  local  vernacular  modes  of  speech. 
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"  After  80  much  had  been  done  for  Chmofle  in  itself,  it  ww 

only  natural  that  attempta  should  follow  to  carry  it  into  the 
wide  field  of  Comparative  Philology, 

**The  first  eaaay  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Bev,  Mr, 
Chalmers,  of  Canton,  in  the  Origin  of  the  Chinese ;  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  Connenon  of  the  Chinese  with  WeBiern  Nations  in 
their  Relifjion,  Superstitions j  Aris^  Language,  and  Traditions; 
a  small  treatise,  published  at  Ilong  Kong  in  1866.  On  all 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title  Mr,  Chalmers  makes 
ingenious  and  suggestive  observations.  The  chapter  on  the 
Chinese  spoken  language  concludes  with  a  Comparison  of  300 
words  in  the  Chinese  with  those  of  other  Languages.  This 
treatise  was  followed  in  1871  by  a  work  of  a  wider  sweep 
and  higher  purport,  published  in  London  by  Me-ssrs.  Trubner 
and  Co., — Dr.  Edkina's  China^s  Place  in  Philohgij:  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  hare  a  common 
origin.  But  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  The  work  is  not  one  to  be 
criticized  or  characterized  in  the  space  at  my  command. 
Edkins  traverses,  without  misgiving,  the  fields  of  the  Semitic 
system  of  languages,  the  Ilimalaic,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Turanian  system,  the  Malaj^o- Polynesian,  the  Sanscrit,  and 
the  European  languagea ;  and  he  finds  abundant  evidence  to 
himself  of  the  radical  identity  of  them  all.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  philologists  of  Europe  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
his  processes  and  conclusions ;  and  we  shall  receive  from  him, 
I  have  no  doubt,  vindications  and  corroborations  of  his 
views* 

"  1  have  myself  read  many  parts  of  his  book  with  admira* 
tion,  and  some  with  doubt,  He  brings  us  now  to  the  margin 
of  the  widest  linguistic  field,  and  now  to  the  brink  of  dark 
linguistic  abysses,  on  which  I  am  compelled  to  'linger  shiver- 
ing.' I  have,  however^  a  strong  conviction  of  his  general 
accuracy,  and  the  soundness  of  his  principal  idea.  Give  us  the 
sounds  of  Chinese  as  exhibited  in  their  phonetics,  and  the  root- 
sounds  of  the  Semitic,  Turanian,  Sanscrit,  and  other  systems 
of  languages,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  fathers  of  the 
different   races  speaking   them   all   sat   or  lay  around   the 
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same  hearth,   and    could    have   oral  communication   with 
one  another. 

^*  I  have  now  done  what  it  was  my  object  to  do  in  this 
paper j^ — very  imperfectly,  indeed,  but  so,  I  hope,  as  to  convey 
to  my  hearers  or  readers  a  distinct,  though  general,  idea  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Chinese  philology,  and  of  what  is  its 
present  state.  I  would  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  as  most  of  the  workers  in  the  Chinese  field  have  been 
missionaries,  what  they  have  done  in  philology  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  subservience  to  their  more  direct  and  im- 
portant object.  They  have  not  done  little  in  it,  but  the 
work  so  accomplished  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other  departments.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  preparation 
of  hundreds  of  tracts  and  larger  works  on  Christian  doctrines 
and  duty,  they  have  translated  or  written  many  books  on 
Astronomy,  Geometry,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural  Science, 
Geography,  History,  and  various  departments  of  Surgery  and 
Medicine.  The  Religions  and  Literature  of  China  have 
engaged  their  close  attention.  The  religion  proper  of  China 
and  its  ethics,  what  is  generally  termed  Confucianism,  has 
been  very  much  my  own  peculiar  field,  and  the  results  are  to 
be  found  in  my  large  work  on  the  Chinese  Classics,  with  a 
translation  of  them  into  English,  and  various  other  matter. 
Eitel  and  Edkins  have  worked  on  Buddhism,  in  which  they 
have  had  as  a  collaborator  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beal,  a  Chaplain  of 
Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  now  in  this  country ;  and  Chalmers  has 
worked  on  Taouism.  From  the  Diplomatic  and  Customs 
Services  several  labourers  are  now  in  the  field,  the  course  of 
Mr.  Wade  being  ably  followed  by  Mayers,  Watters,  and 
others.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  Dr.  Williams  ob- 
serves that  *  in  order  to  the  making  of  a  complete  Anglo- 
Chinese  Lexicon,  there  is,  as  a  preliminary,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  literature  of  the  coimtry  to  become  familiar  with.' 
That  literature,  however,  is  gradually  being  mastered  in  all 
its  departments ;  and  very  much  will  have  been  done  by  the 
end  of  the  present  century  towards  its  sufficient  exhibition." 
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Semitic. 

Last  year's  '  Address '  contained  a  very  valuable  and 
elaborate  report  on  Semitic  and  Assyrian  Philology  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  This  year  wo  are  enabled  to  make  ac- 
quaiotance  with  the  latest  researches  in  these  branches  of 
linguistics  through  the  kindness  of  a  non-member,  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  ChejTie,  whose  Hebrew  scbolarahip  is  too  well  known 
to  need  special  mention  of  here. 

'*  The  fascinating  study  of  comparative  philology  and  mytho- 
logy is  being  prosecuted  more  zealously  than  heretofore  by  Semitic 
scholars,  Theorios  indeed  have  never  been  wanting,  but  the  facta 
were  till  lately  comparatively  few  and  insecure.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  several  indefatigable  scholars,  encou- 
raged by  a  general  sympathy  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
students,  fresh  facts  are  pouring  in  upon  as  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  scanty  band  of  labourers  cannot  nearly  keep  pace  with 
disooveries.  It  is  at  present,  to  a  great  extent,  pioneering  work, 
and  our  successors  will  doubtless  find  much  to  rectify  in  it.  Bat 
the  complaint  of  Sir  Ilenry  Rawlinson,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Seraitio  section  of  the  CJriental  Congi'ess,  i^,  one  may  almost  siiy, 
daily  losing  its  appropriateness.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  George 
Smithes  paper^  on  ^  The  Eleventh  Tablet  of  the  Izdubar  Legends/ 
containing  the  Chaldean  text  of  the  Deluge-story,  with  tv  transla- 
tion and  philological  notes,  or  of  Mr,  Sayce's  *  translations  of  the 
astronomical  tablets  of  the  Babylonians,  with  a  lucid  and  fact-full 
introduction,  that  they  beloug  to  *  the  sensational  rather  than  the 
practical  branch  of  the  inquiry,*  and  contribute  to  *  build  up  a 
superstructure  on  insecure  foundations,'  No  doubt  both  of  these 
meritorious  schi>lar8  have  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable 
wind  now  blowing,  and  catered  for  the  appetite  of  the  *  general 
public/  as  well  as  of  scholars.  But  who  can  blame  them  ?  And 
if  the  'general  public*  will  digest  such  solid  reading  as  the 
inscriptions  translated  in  Mr.  Smith's^  account  of  his  expedition, 
and  in  the  series  of  *  llecords  of  the  Past,'  *  published  hy  the 

1  TVamaHiim*  of  the  Society  0/  BibHet^l  Arehte^lofff  for  1871,  vol*  iii.  pp.  580- 
596. 

«  iUd.  pp.  U6*339. 

'  Assynan  Dbcoveriefl,     By  O^or^  Smith.     London,  1876. 

*  Records  of  Ibe  Paat.  Bt^iug  English  Tran§kUonei  of  tlie  Auymn  and  Egjp- 
tiBn  MonumeiiU.     3  voU.     LondoiiT  1874  >  1876. 
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enterprise  of  Messrs.  Bagster,  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  fiilly 
deserve  the  time  and  trouhle  bestowed  upon  them.  But  I  am  not 
writing  to  defend  the  leaders  of  English  Assyriology.  If  this 
were  the  time  and  place,  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  criticize  the 
very  obvious  defects  which  characterize  the  form  and  manner  of 
much  of  their  work.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  their 
German  and  French  colleagues  are  perfect  models  of  scientific 
method.  Such  a  work  as  the  '  Assyrian  Studies ' '  of  the  younger 
Delitzsch,  full  as  it  is  of  new  and  important  matter,  is  marked  also 
by  an  excess  of  confidence  in  his  etymologies,  which  offends  less 
imaginative  scholars.  Names  of  animals  are  probably  obscure  in 
most  languages.  Is  it  likely  that  they  should  be  less  so  in  Assy- 
rian ?  The  novelty  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  researches  consists  in 
the  use  which  he,  as  the  son  of  the  most  learned  of  Christian 
Hebraists,  has  been  the  first  to  make  of  the  language  of  the  Tal- 
mud. The  eighth  excursus  of  his  book  shows  conclusively  that 
ancient  Assyrian  words  (e,g,  names  of  winds)  were  still  current 
among  the  Talmudists  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanidas.  Dr. 
Delitzsch,  like  his  accomplished  teacher  in  Assyrian,  Prof.  Schrader, 
whose  valuable  work  on  the  'Descent  of  Ishtar'*  I  have  only 
space  to  mention  as  one  to  be  got  and  read  by  all  Semitic  philolo- 
gists, is  conscientious  even  to  an  extreme  in  giving  a  grammatical 
and  etymological  analysis  of  the  texts  quoted.  A  more  general 
adoption  of  this  practice  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sayce  has  given  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
passages  extracted  from  the  inscriptions  in  his  'Grammar  and 
Reading-book,'  just  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Bagster.  I  have  also 
to  mention  the  continuation  of  M.  Lenormant's  'Etudes  acca- 
diennes,*  containing  texts  of  laws,  hymns,  and  incantations  in  the 
original  Accadian,  mostly  with  the  Assyrian  versions,  and  in  all 
cases  transliterations  and  French  translations ;  also  of  his  '  Choix 
de  Textes  Cuneiformes,'  consisting  of  bilingual  and  other  texts 
from  the  British  Museum.  Just  in  time  to  be  mentioned  here,  a 
copy  has  arrived  of  a  new  and  great  work '  by  the  same  genial 


*  Ajayrische  Studien.  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  Heft  1. — Assyrische 
Thiemamen,  u.s.w.     Leipzig,  1874. 

'  Die  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar.  Ein  altbabylonisches  Epos.  Nebst  Proben 
aBsrrischcr  Lyrick.    Von  Dr.  E.  Schrader.    Giessen,  1874. 

'  La  langue  primitive  de  la  Chald^e  et  les  idiomes  Toaraniens.  Etude  de 
pbilologie  eC  d'histoire,  soiyie  d'un  glossaire  accadien.  Par  F.  Lenormant. 
Puis,  1875. 
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writer  and  thoroughly  learned  philologiBt,  which,  under  the 
form  of  a  reply  to  the  fcMjlish  chtdlenge  of  M.  Halevy^  contaias  a 
complete  verification  of  the  statements  of  Assyriologuea  as 
regards  the  primitive  Turanian  language  of  Babylonia. 

"  It  is  only  natural  that  a  few  provisional  attempts  should  already 
be  made  to  reconstruct  Semitic  mythology  in  accordance  with  the 
new  fBLOts  of  Aseyriology,  It  is  not  necessary  to  caution  genuine 
philologist*  against  prematurely  oomi^iittiog  themselves  to  hypo- 
theses, however  plausible  j  and  the  pretenders  to  biblical  criticism 
are  too  distant  for  us  to  reacli.  With  that  quickness  of  perception 
which  characterizes  him,  Mr.  Sayce  has  pointed  out^  a  probable  difi- 
tinction  between  the  two  main  groups  of  Genesis-narratives, 
those  called  (barbarously  enough)  Jehovistic  being  derived  from 
Babylonia  immediately,  those  called  Elohistic  mediately  through 
Fboenicia.  It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  on  the  critioal  value  of  this 
hypothesis,  A  well- written  summary  by  Dr.  Schrader  of  his 
Assyrian  researches  must  not  be  left  unmentioned,*  Dr.  Spiegel, 
I  regret  to  say,  still  clinga  to  his  views  of  the  Iranian  origin  of 
parts  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  My  own  studies,  with  a 
view  to  a  historical  work  on  Genesis,  long  ago  convinced  me  that 
the  affinities  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  Iranian  myths 
cannot  be  the  originals*  It  is  satisfaotory  to  me  to  find  one  of  my 
private  heresies  converted  into  an  orthodox  dogma  by  Assyri- 
ology.  Dr.  Spiegers  present  views  on  the  relation  of  Semitic 
philology  and  mythology  (chiefly  the  former)  to  the  Avesta  wOl 
be  found  in  an  essay  in  a  new  work  of  his,  the  title  of  which  is 
given  below.*  Among  the  grammatical  debts  of  the  ancient  Bac- 
trian  to  the  Semitici  he  specifies  the  expression  of  the  neuter 
gender  by  the  feminine  ending,  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  the 
dual,  the  collective  use  of  the  plural,  the  accusative  of  state,  the 
indefinite  temporal  force  of  the  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  verbid 
nouns  to  govern  the  cases  of  their  verb.  This  leads  me  to  speak 
of  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  and  herein  of  two  papers  in  a 
volume  called  '  Oriental  Researches,  '  *  contributed  to  by   seven 
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^  The  Origi!!  of  iho  Phoenidaa   Cosmogony.    By  A.  H.   Sayoo.    Acadtm^t 
Mftreh  20,  1874. 

*  In  Jahrbiicber  fur  protegtantiiiche  Theoltme,  1875.     Erstea  Heft. 

*  Ariflche  Studi«n*  von  Fr.  Spie^l.     (n.  *  Der  Em^ms  dea  SemkidmiiB  aaf  daj 
AvMta/)     EvBivn  Heft.     Leipzig,  1874 

*  M  org^enlindiflche   Fc>rf»chiinKen.      FesUchn'ft     Herm      Prof.    Dr.    H,    L. 

Fleiscllicr ectwiilmel  Ton  seiiicn  SchOlt*rn,  II.  DLTeribourff,  H.  £th^, 

O,  Loth,  A.  Miiller,  F,  Philippi,  B.  Stodu,  H.  Thorbecke.     Leipsiig,  1875. 
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pupils  of  Fleischer,  the  Nestor  of  European  Semitic  scholars. 
Philippi,  already  favoin-ably  known  by  his  work  on  the  Status 
Construct u a  in  Hebrew,  now  writes  on  the  funtlamental  stem  of 
the  strong  verb  in  Semitic ;  Stade,  mentioned  by  Jlr,  Sayce  last 
year,  gives  the  most  accurFite  sketch  we  have  yet  had  of  the  lin- 
guiBtio  affinities  of  Phoenician ;  the  interpretation  of  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  has  up  to  this  time  |>artaken  too  much  of  the  arbi- 
trary. It  is  natural  to  mention  here  the  Phoenician  publications  of 
the  year,  viz.  Prof  Wright's  translatiou  with  commentary  of  the 
*  Melitensis  Quarta/  *  Prof  Euting's  comment  on  six  inBoriptions 
from  Idalion  *  (be  throws  more  light  on  the  names  of  the  months), 
and  M,  de  Vogue's  important  publication  of  an  inscription  of  Ye- 
hawmelek,  King  of  Qebal  (By bios),  belonging  in  all  probability 
to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.'  This  is  the  first  monument 
discovered  of  the  mysterious  cultus  of  Baaltis,  who  here  appears 
under  her  true  name  of  Baalath,  Linguistically,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  use  of  the  present  participle  with  the  i>ei-sonal  pronoun  to 
uproeo  the  present,  and  for  a  new  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  midway  between  the  Aramaic  and  the  Uebrew*  Dr. 
Kaempf  has  added  another  (erudite  rather  than  judicious)  to  the 
Dainerous  interpretations  of  the  inscription  of  Eahmunazar,*  and 
M,  Derenltourg  comments  on  the  inscriptions  of  Malacba*aL^ 

"  In  Hebrew  there  is  but  little  to  report  this  year.  The  influ- 
ence ef  theological  and  philological  tradition  has  so  clogged  the 
study,  that  progress  is  next  to  impossible,  WliO  will  i^T^te,  and 
if  written,  who  will  read,  a  really  critical  book  on  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  All  that  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  the 
laota  of  one  important  part  of  the  language  have  been  lucidly 
arranged  and  commented  upon  by  a  young  Oxford  ecliolar,*  who 
hae  not  only  simplified  the  best  part  of  Ewald's  Ans/ukrUches 
Ishrbuchf  but  corrected  and  improved  the  work  of  the  *'  second 
fimnder/*  as  Hitzig  called  him,  *'  of  scientific  Hebrew  gmmmar.*' 
The  encomiums  of  which  Mr.  Driver's  excellent  work  has  been  the 


)  In  Trftniactiona  Sof.  Bibl,  Arcb.,  1&74,  pp,  389-399. 

*  8ech«  Phdaixuche  Inschriften  aus  Ididioa.    Van  J.  Eiiting-.  Strassburj^,  1875. 
'  SU\i  da  Tehftwmelek,  Roi  de  Gebd.     Par  M.  ie  Comts  de  Yogui,     Paru, 

1874- 

*  Dit  Gmbechriflk  EAchiDtmozar's,  Eonigi  der  Sidoiiier.   Yoa  Dr.  8. 1.  Kiempf. 
Pm?,  1874, 

*  In  Comptes  Renduf  de  rAcad^mie  del  IzucripUmu.     1874,  P-  231,  etc. 

*  A  Trfftttfle  oq  the  Vm  of  the  Teasef  in  Hebrew.     By  S.  R.  Driver^  M.A« 
Otford,  1874. 
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subject  sufficiently  prove  the  deficiencies  of  English  teaching  of 
Hebrew.  A  good  Neo-Hebrew  dictionary  has  long  been  wanted, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  Hebrew  itself  (for  of  course  it  was  only 
ironically  called  just  now  '  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament '), 
but  still  more  for  that  of  comparative  Semitic  philology.  The 
success  of  Dr.  Levy's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Targums '  *  gives  eveiy 
reason  to  anticipate  an  at  least  equal  satisfaction  from  his  '  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Targumim  and  Midrashim.'  M.  Halevy  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Milanges,^  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  charac- 
terize in  a  sentence.  The  most  important  of  its  component  essays 
is  perhaps  one  on  the  signification  of  Eher-hannahar  and  Arani' 
naharaimy  which  the  author  explains  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  late  Dr.  Beke.  Perhaps  he  does  not  allow  sufficiently 
for  the  flexibility  of  ancient  geographical  terms,  but  his  argument 
is  in  itself  weighty,  and  more  telling  than  that  of  his  English 
predecessor.  I  can  only  give  a  passing  mention  to  the  latest  and 
unhappily  last  work  of  Dr.  Hitzig  on  Job  (a  philologist,  and  not 
a  theologian) ;  Dr.  Kirchheim's  edition  of  a  tenth-century  com- 
mentary on  Chronicles;  and  the  Hebrew  commentary  of  Dr. 
Adler  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  I  might  easily  mention  more 
names.  The  industry  of  the  Jewish  scholars  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Two  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Geiger  and  Frankel,  have  lately 
passed  to  their  rest. 

"  In  Samaritan,  the  difficult  work  of  editing  a  Samaritan  MS. 
of  pai-t  of  a  Targum  has  been  conscientiously  performed  by 
Mr.  Nutt ;  ^  of  Dr.  BrQl's  republication  of  a  bad  text,  the  less  that 
is  said  the  better. 

"  In  Syriac,  an  important  work  has  been  begun  by  Professor 
Hofmann,  of  Kiel,  viz.  the  publication  of  the  lexicon  of 
Bar-Ali ;  *  while  Prof.  Merx,  of  Giessen,  who  began,  but  never 
finished,  the  transformation  of  the  old  Hofmann's  Syriac  Grammar, 
has  brought  out,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  methodical 
Neo-Syriao  reading-book.  ^    The  modem  Semitic  languages  have 

*  NeuhebrUisches  und  Chaldaisches  "Worterbuch  iiber  die  Talmudiin  und  Mi- 
draschim.  Von  Rabbiner  Dr.  J.  Levy.  Nebst  Beitragen  von  Prof.  H.  L. 
Fleischer.     [In  Progress."]     Leipzig. 

'  Melanges  d'^pigrapbieetd'arcbeologies^mitianes.  Par  J.  Halevy.  Paris,  1874. 
3  Fragments  or  a  Samaritan  Targum,  edited  from  a  Bodleian  MS.,  with  an 
Introduction,  etc  By  John  W.  Nutt,  M.A.     London,  1874. 

*  Sjrrisch-arabiscbe  Glossar.  Erstcr  Band.  Antographie  einer  Gothaischea 
Hdt.,  U.8.W.    Kiel,  1874. 

6  i^eusyrisches  Lesebuch.    Yon.  Dr.  Adalbert  Merz.    Breslau,  1873. 
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eviclently  not  been  yet  sufficiently  ntilized.  Abbeloos  and 
Lamy  have  brouglit  out  the  second  volume  of  tbeir  etlition  of 
Bar  Hebneus*  ecclesiastical  chronicle.  In  Arabic  we  have,  of 
oourse,  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  new  part  of  Mr.  Lane's 
'  Arabic-English  Lexicon/*  a  work  which  none  but  that  eminent 
Arabist  could,  and  whichi  if  deferred*  never  would  liave  b^a 
performed.  Prof.  Wright  has  brought  out  a  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  of  his  standard  'Arabic  Grammar.*  *  M.  Meynard 
has  published  the  eighth  volume  of  Masudi;^  Signor  Lasinio 
of  Pisa,  the  text  of  an  Arabic  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics ; 
Prof,  de  Goeje,  the  Diwan  of  the  poet  Abti-*l-walid  Moslira  ihno- 
'l-Waltd  al-Au^  (I  adopt  the  editor's  spelling)  from  a  Ley  den 
MS. ;  Br.  Mebrena,  the  translation  of  Bimashki  ;  M.  Boucher,  the 
second  part  of  his  Ferazdak  ;  and  Prof.  Delitzscb  a  translation  of 
and  commentary  on  some  Arabic  poems  of  Jewish  origin  in  the 
Hamasa. 

*' There  is  one  conspicuous  omission  in  the  above  report,  the 
Egyptological  literature  of  the  past  year,  I  was  led  on  insens- 
ibly from  Assyrian  philology  to  the  historical  inferences  which  are 
beginning  to  be  dra'^Ti  iberefrom,  and  so  through  the  int^imediate 
step  of  Br.  Spiegers  essays  to  comparative  Semitic  philology*  The 
Egyptologists  have  not  been  less  productive  than  in  former  years. 
M.  Mariette,  M.  Pierret,  M.  Lefehure,  M.  Gr^baut,  and  AL  Cbahas, 
have  each  published  or  translated  texts,  and  in  the  second  volume 
of  *  Records  of  the  Past'  will  lie  found  literal  translations  by  Br. 
Birch,  Prof.  Lushiugton,  Canon  Cook,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  besides 
foreign  contributors.  Prof.  Lusbington  and  Mr.  Goodwin  have 
also  contributed  Egy])toIogical  papers  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Biblical  Archieological  Society.' 

*'  Not  much  has  been  written  on  the  perplexing  sul«ject  of 
Egyptian  religion.  M.  Lefebure  has  published  the  first  part  of 
a  study  on  the  myth  of  Osiris.  He  thinks  Horns  and  Set  are 
personifications  of  the  sky  and  the  earth  respectively,  Brugsch- 
Bey  of  course  treats  of  religion  in  the  new  edition  of  his  lucid 
'Hiatoire  d*Egypte,' but  this  is,  I  believe,  the  least  satisfactory 
portion  of  that  able  and  original  work." 

*  An  Arabic* English  Lexicon,  derived  from  the  belt  and  moit  copious  Eaitem 
Bourcet.    Piirt  V.     Loudon,  1 876. 

'  A  Grammar  of  the  Arubic  Langungc.  Second  edition.  2  vols*  London, 
1874-75. 

'  Mtt^oudi.  I^ci  prairies  d'or*  Texte  et  trad,  ptir  0.  Barbicr  de  MefOArd. 
Tome  VllL     Parii,  1874. 
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[The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  for  1874 
contain  the  following  interesting  papers  : — 

1.  On  the  use  of  73  in  Hebrew  with  Negative  Particles.     By 
Prof,  C.  M.  Mead,  of  Andover,  Mass. 

2.  Ort  Fhcenician  Inscriptions  in  the  Cyprus  Collection  of  Bi 
Cesnola.     By  Eev.  W,  H.  Ward,  of  New  York. 

3.  On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Monnmente  in  America. 
By  Eev.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.] 


Sanskrit. 

Saiiskrit  is  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  scholars  af 
wisely  limiting  their  investigations  to  special  portions  of  it. 
Some  to  philosophy  or  law,  others  to  literature  or  grammar. 
Vedic  lit^iraturo  will,  of  course,  always  attract  to  it  the  ripest 
scholars ;  and  Vedic  grammar  is  highly  important  and 
necessary  for  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage. For  a  succinct  account  of  the  latest  researches  in  this 
department,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Prof, 
Eggeling,  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldstiicker, 
whoso  interest  in  our  Society  was  patent  to  all  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  our  fortnightly  gatherings. 

"The  study  of  the  Yedic  writings  has  been  materially  aided 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  several  important  pub- 
lications. The  completion  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  edition 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  with  S^yaua's  comment,  in  six 
portly  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  brought  out  in  1849, 
is  an  event  which  must  have  given  satisfaction  to  every  San- 
skrit scholar.  The  question  as  to  the  degree  of  autliority 
which  has  to  be  ascribed  to  native  tradition  as  embodied  in 
comparatively  modern  commentaries,  such  as  those  of  Sayan  a, 
cannot  be  more  than  touched  upon  here.  In  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Goldstiicker,  as  the  members  of  the  Philological  Society 
must  be  aware,  has  passed  away  one  of  the  moat  thorough- 
going champions  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Yeda. 
The  difference,  however,  between  his  views  on  this  point  and 
those  of  other  scholars  was,  practically,  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  principle.     Goldstiicker  never  could  claim  for  the 
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Hindu  exegetea  the  authority  of  infallible  guides  in  the  ex- 
pknatian  of  obscure  Vedic  passages;  but  what  he  insisted 
upon  was  the  continuity  of  traditional  exegesis  from  times 
when  those  by  whom  the  effusions  of  the  ancient  bards  were 
handed  down  were  comparatively  familiar  with  their  idiom 
and  vocabulary.  Even  if  such  were  the  case — which  is  by 
no  noeans  admitted  by  other  scholars — the  very  fact  of  more 
than  one  rendering  being  often  suggested  by  the  scholiasts 
for  one  and  the  same  passage  or  word,  a  fact  for  which  Gold- 
stiicker  was  inclined  to  account  by  differences  of  siLkhas,  or  re- 
oeosions^  would  suffice  to  show  that  much  of  the  language  of 
the  h3'mna  must  have  become  obscure  before  the  first  attempts 
were  made  at  explaining  themp  Professor  Roth,  of  Tubingen, 
was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  an  independent  Vedic 
exegesis.  The  resiJta  of  his  labours  in  this  respect  have  been 
chiefly  put  forth  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
jointly  edited  by  him  and  Dr.  Bohtlingk,  a  publication  which 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  towards  completion,  and  which 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  the  progress 
made  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature  during  the  last 
twenty  years*  The  cause  of  the  native  interpretation  has 
recently  been  taken  up  again  by  Professor  Haug,  of  Munich, 
chiefly  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  Oriental 
Congress  in  September  last,  and  in  a  contribution  to  the 
'Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeiger/  The  latter  paper  is  nomi- 
nally a  review  of  the  Vedic  Chrestomathy  recently  published 
by  Professor  Dclbrikk,  of  Jena ;  but  as  his  explanations  of  the 
hymns  he  has  selected  are  avowedly  based  chiefly  upon  the  ren- 
derings of  the  St  Petersburg  Dictionary,  this,  as  well  as  the 
[former  article,  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  arraignment 
I  of  the  exegetic  views  and  principles  of  Professor  Koth.  The 
strictures,  however,  contained  in  these  papers,  even  if  they 
{Were  all  equally  well-founded,  cannot  be  said  in  any  way 
I  materially  to  shake  the  position  of  Professor  Ilaug's  oppo- 
[nents,  though  they  do  no  doubt  show  thut  the  interpretation 
[offered  by  the  native  exegetes  should  always  be  token  into 
lideration  before  an  independent  explanation  is  attempted. 
precisely  for  these  reasons  that  Sanskrit  scholars  may 
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congratulate  thcmselvea  on  having  now  the  whole  of  S&jaigi&'d 
oommeut  on  the  Rik-samhit^  made  accessible  to  them  in  Pro* 
feasor  M oiler's  edition.  The  two  concludiBg  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1872  and  1875  respectively,  are  the  more  useful  as 
they  also  contain  a  complete  index  rerbormn,  aa  well  aa  an 
index  of  the  iittara-padaa,  or  laet  members  of  compoiind  words. 
Prof.  Max  Miiiler  has  also  recently  brought  out  a  complete 
edition  J  the  first  in  the  De  van  agar!  character,  of  the  text  of 
the  Rigveda-saiibit^,  both  in  its  combined  and  uncorabined 
forms.  These  volumes  must  have  been  especially  welcome  to 
Hindu  students,  who  are  not  as  yet,  as  a  rule,  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Roman  character  in  which  Professor 
Aufrecht's  edition,  that  has  been  so  useful  to  European 
scholars,  was  printed. 

"Another  publication  of  considerable  usefulness  is  a  GIos- 
eury  of  the  Rigveda  now  brought  out  by  Dr.  H.  Grassmann, 
of  Stettin.  This  work,  which,  though  mostly  following  the 
i-onderings  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  teems  with 
valuable  independent  interpretations,  is  to  be  completed  in 
BIX  parts,  of  which  three  have  hitherto  been  published. 

**  Of  the  second,  enlarged,  edition  of  Dr.  John  ifuir's 
valuable  series  of  *  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,*  the  fourth  volume 
has  appeared  during  the  perioil  under  review.  In  it  are 
brought  together,  with  translations  and  full  comments,  all 
the  more  important  texts,  illustrating,  in  a  highly  instructive 
manner,  the  gradual  development  from  their  Vedic  sources 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  principal  modem  Hindu  deities* 
viz,  the  triad  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  (Rudra),  and  the 
goddess  Umd  (Durgd,  etc.). 

"Dr.  A.  Burnell,  of  the  Madras  C.  S,,  who  is  doing  such 
excellent  work  in  almost  every  branch  of  Indian  research, 
has  undertaken  a  complete  edition  of  the  eight  Br&hmuims 
of  the  S&maveda,  together  with  S^yana's  comment*  Three  of 
these  works,  vi;;.  the  S^mavidh^naj  the  Devatadhy^ya,  and  the 
Vamsa  Brdhmanas,  have  already  been  published,  the  last- 
named  with  an  interesting  preface,  in  which  the  identity  of 
Bayana  and  IHdhava,  who  are  generaUy  considered  to  have 
been  brothers,  is  maintained  with  some  amount  of  plausibility* 
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"Professor  Beufey  of  Gottingen  hm  made  a  beginning 
towards  bringing  out  hie  loog-expected  Vedic  Grammar, 
In  an  interesting  paper  lately  published  hj  liim  in  the 
'  Abhandlungen '  of  the  Gottingen  Academy,  he  diacusaes 
fully  the  condition  in  which  the  SamhitA,  or  combined  text, 
of  the  Veda  has  been  handed  down  to  our  days,  and  arrives 
at  the  conolusion  that,  at  the  time  when  these  collections 
were  made,  the  ancient  diaskeuasts  must  have  had  before 
them  the  identical  text  in  which  they  have  come  down  to 
MS*  Professor  Beofey  proposes,  in  a  series  of  preliminary 
articles  of  a  similar  kind,  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  important 
questions  which  could  not  be  discussed  in  the  grammar  with- 
out materially  increasing  its  bulk.  The  latter  is  intended 
to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  Vedic  language  as  pre- 
sented to  U8  in  the  five  collections,  includiDg  the  two  branches 
of  the  Yajurveda-SamhitsL. 

"Professor  Delbriick  of  Jena,  in  his  book  'Das  Altindische 
Verbojn/  has  rendered  a  service  to  Vedic  and  comparative 
studies  by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  verbal 
forms  in  the  Rigveda. 

"  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  his  '  Indische 
Studien/  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  has  published,  in  the 
Boman  character,  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Taittiriya- 
Bamhiti,  together  with  extracts  from  the  Padapatha,  refer- 
ences to  parallel  passages,  and  indexes  of  the  beginnings  of 
chapters  and  verses.  As  the  edition  of  8ayana*8  commentary, 
which  is  now  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica, 
will  probably  not  be  completed  for  some  years,  Prof  Weber 
has  added  in  the  latt-er  part  of  the  work  extracts  from  that 
comment  on  passages  of  especial  interest*  Another  feature 
of  his  edition  consists  in  reference  being  made  throughout  to 
the  Pr&tis^khya,  or  system  of  phonetics,  belonging  to  this 
Teda,  published  by  Professor  Whitney  of  New  Haven. 

'*  The  thirteenth  volume  of  the  same  series  also  contains 
some  valuable  papers,  by  Professor  Weber,  on  Vedic  subjects, 
VIE.  an  exhaustive  disquisition  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Padap&tha  of  the  Taiitiriya-Sainhiti,  a  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  second  book  of  the  Atharvaveda,  reprinted 
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with  some  additions  from  the  monthly  proceedings  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  and  a  further  instalment  of  his  essay  on 
Vaidik  ritual, 

'*  After  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  their  joint  edition  of  tho  Atharvaveda-Sanihita,  Pro- 
fessoi's  Roth  and  "Whitney  are  about  to  prepare  for  the  press 
the  second  part  of  their  work,  which  is  to  contain  the  critical 
apparatus,  besides  several  useful  appendages.  Their  manu- 
Bci'ipt  material  has  since  been  increased  by  several  copies 
from  various  parts  of  India*  An  acquisition  of  especial  im- 
portance, however,  is  a  Kashmir  manuscript  containing  a 
different  recension  of  the  same  Yeda,  viaj.  the  text  of  the 
PaippaMda-Sakha.  In  u  programme  of  the  Tiibingen 
University,  Professor  Roth  has  given  an  account  of  tbis 
recension,  which  greatly  differs  from  the  text  commonly 
found  in  Indian  MSS,  (and  called  by  him  miJgata)^  not  only 
in  its  readings  but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hymnSi 
and  even  of  the  verses  of  the  same  hymn,  whilst  it  also  con- 
tains many  pieces  which  do  not  occur  in  the  other  version, — 
circumstances  which  are  justly  dwelt  upon  as  having  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  question  regarding  the  continuity  of  the  native 
tradition. 

"The  subject  of  Dr.  E.  Grube's  inaugural  dissertation  is  a 
treatise  called  SuparnS-dhyaya,  which,  though  reckoned  among 
the  supplements  of  the  Rigveda,  and  containing  many  archaic 
forma  and  expressions,  is  evidently  of  comparatively  modern 
origin.  The  work  relates  the  well-known  legend  (also  fully 
narrated  in  the  Mah^bh&rata,  and  alluded  to  in  some  of  tlie 
Tedio  books)  of  the  contest  between  Suparni  (or  Yinat4), 
mother  of  Aruna  and  Garuda  (Suparna),  and  Kadr{i,  the 
mother  of  serpents,  ending  in  the  former  becoming  the  slave 
of  the  latter,  until  she  is  restored  to  liberty  by  her  son 
Garuda  by  means  of  the  ambrosia  which,  after  a  terrible 
struggle,  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  away  from  the  gods. 
Dr.  Grube  has  supplied  a  critical  text,  with  extracts  from 
the  Padap&tha  and  an  index  verborum  ;  and  in  the  intro- 
duction has  collected  from  the  works  hitherto  published  all 
that  relates  to  the  same  legend. 
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"In  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Sanskrit  accent,  publislied  in 
the  Trangactiona  of  the  Munich  Academy,  Professor  Haug 
presents,  in  a  clear  and  excellent  manner,  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  different  modea  and  theories  of  Vaidik 
accentuation,  partly  drawn  from  works  not  hitherto  acces- 
sible to  European  scholara,  manuscripts  of  which  he  procured 
during  hia  residence  in  India.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
article  ia^  moreover,  to  show  the  erroneousness  of  the  views 
of  European  scholars  in  regard  to  the  Vedio  accent.  In 
Professor  Haug'a  opinion,  based  upon  the  present  recitation 
of  the  Vedic  texts  as  heard  by  himself  from  the  mouths  of 
Mahratha  Brahmans,  the  accentuation  of  the  Vedic  Sarahitaa 
represents  by  no  means  the  real  accent  of  the  language,  but 
merely  a  kind  of  poetic  or  musical  modulation ;  and,  instead 
of  the  ttd^tta  (corresponding  to  the  Greek  ofu?),  which 
was  hitherto  considered  to  mark  the  accented  syllable  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  anud^tta  as  pla)dng  that  important  part.  The  only  text 
which,  according  to  Professor  llaug,  marks  the  real  accents 
of  the  language,  is  the  Satapatha-Brihraana,  Some  fatal 
objections,  however,  have  been  raised  to  these  views; 
especially  the  numerous  analogies  throughout  the  language 
between  the  udatta  and  the  word-accent  in  allied  tongues ; 
and  the  close  connexion  between  the  nd^tta  and  the  gunation 
of  vowels  in  many  grammatical  formations. 

**  Our  materials  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  grammar  have  of 
late  received  several  additions.  Patanjali's  great  commentary 
on  the  grammatical  aphorisms  of  Panini,  the  MahlLbhashya, 
which  is  indispensable  for  a  correct  understanding  of  that 
work,  and  of  Kdty^yana's  criticisms  on  it,  has  at  lust  been 
made  accessible  to  scholars,  together  with  the  gloss  of  Kaiyatii, 
in  a  lithographed  edition,  by  two  learned  Professors  of  the 
Benares  College,  Pandits  Rljarimas^strin  and  Biklasaatriii. 
The  India  Government  has  also  brought  out,  in  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson's  establishment,  a  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of 
three  excellent  MSS.,  containing  the  Mahabhashya  and  the 
comments  of  Kaiyata  and  N^gojibhatta.  This  magnificent 
work,  originally  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Ur,  Gold- 
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fitiicker,  consists  of  six  volumes  of  together  4674  pages,  of 
which  4400  had  been  passed  through  the  press  by  himself 
when  fate  suddenly  took  him  from  amongst  us.  Until  a 
really  critical  edition  of  the  Mahabhashya  is  undertaken^ — a 
task  for  which  no  one  was  perhaps  better  qualified  than 
Goldstiicker — the  Indian  lithograph  will  be  invaluable  to 
ficholars,  wliilst  those  who  havo  the  volumes  of  tho  India 
Office  within  reach  may  consult  them  whenever  doubU  should 
arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  former.  In  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  his  *  Indische  Studien/  Professor  AVeber  has 
already  given  a  summary  of  such  gleanings  fi-om  the  work 
as  appeared  to  him  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest 
Meanwhile  a  discussion  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  between  the  same  scholar  and  Professor  Bhan- 
darkar  of  Bombay  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  work.  The 
latter  scholar,  for  independent  (and  in  my  opinion  cogent) 
reasons,  agrees  with  Goldstiicker  in  placing  the  composition  of 
the  Bhashya  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.Ct, 
whilst  Prof.  Weber  assigns  it  to  a  date  several  centuries  later. 

**  Professor  Kielhorn's  excellent  translation  of  Nagojibhatta's 
ParibbMhendusekbara,  being  a  comment  on  a  body  of  gram* 
matical  Paribhashas,  or  maxims  intended  to  assist  a  correct 
interpretation  of  Pauini*s  rules,  is  now  complete.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  or  not  PHii^ini,  in  composing  his 
grammar,  adopted  and  was  guided  by  these  maxims,  Dr. 
Kielhorn  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  *that  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  these  Paribhai>h^8  must,  either  consciously 
or  unconseiously,  have  been  adopted  already  by  Pai^iui,  and 
must  therefore  be  adopted  also  by  us,  when  we  wish  to 
explain  and  apply  the  rules  of  that  great  grammarian,  and 
to  ascertain  the  value  and  accuracy  of  their  traditional  inter- 
pretation/ 

"  The  text  of  an  original  grammar,  the  Katantra,  has  been 
recently  brought  out,  together  with  the  commentary  of 
Durgasimha,  by  the  writer  of  these  remarks.  This  work, 
though  presupposing  P^nini  and  the  earlier  works  connected 
with  his  sAtras,  is  of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sumably is  the  oldest  grammar  in  which   a   philosophical 
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arrangement  is  adopted,  and  on  account  of  its  being  closely 
connected  with,  and  probably  the  sourc©  of,  the  oldest  Vk\i 
Grammar,  that  of  Kauhcbayana, 

"The  beautiful  and  sufficiently  close  translation  of  the 
Bamaya^a,  in  rhymed  octosyllabic  verses,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  poetical  gift  of  Professor  Griffith  of  Benares, 
and  through  wliich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  wider  circle  of  the 
general  public  will  become  acquainted  with  this  great  national 
epic  of  the  Hindus,  is  steadily  progressiog  towards  conclu- 
sion. The  four  volumes  which  have  hitherto  been  published 
contain  five  out  of  seven  cantos. 

"  Professor  Kem  of  Leiden,  the  learned  editor  of  Varliha- 
mihira's  astrological  system,  the  Brifaat-Samhit^,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  another  fruit  of  his  astronomical  studies, 
viz,  an  edition  of  the  Aryabhatiya,  the  author  of  which, 
Aryabhafa,  was  born  in  a.d.  476,  as  la  stated  by  himself. 
Along  with  the  text,  Professor  Kern  has  given  the  Bhata- 
dipika,  a  commentary  on  the  work,  by  Paramldisvara.  An 
excellent  annotated  translation  of  the  Brihat-SamhitS,  by  the 
same  scholar,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

*'The  latest  results  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  lexicography  in 
Europe  were  fully  reviewed  by  Dr*  John  Muir  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Address  in  1873.  Professor  T^ranatha  Tarkavachaspati  of 
Calcutta,  best  known  by  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Siddh&nta 
Kaumudl,  is  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  dictionary,  entirely 
in  Sanskrit,  entitled  Ylichaspatyam.  The  work  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  completed  in  ten  parts;  but  as  the  five 
parts  hitherto  published,  consisting  of  1198  quarto  pages, 
only  bring  the  matter  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
letter  of  the  alphabet  (viz.  to  upakrama),  the  compiler  having 
apparently  been  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  giving 
long  extracts,  the  work  is  evidently  in  danger  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  some  other  publications  of  its  kind. 

"The  re-issue  of  Colebrooke's  *  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  which 
in  their  time  contributed  so  much  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  literature  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus^  must 
have  been  gratifjing  to  aU  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian 
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Bubjects*  This  new  edition^  wliich  includea  some  essays  not 
contained  in  Roson^s  original  edition,  has  been  ably  super- 
intended by  Professor  Cowell,  by  whom  references  and  notes 
have  been  added  on  points  on  which  new  light  has  been 
thrown  by  modem  researches.  The  essay  on  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindus  haa  been  supplemented  by  Professor 
Whitney  with  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  notes, 
bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
The  value  of  the  new  edition  is  further  enhanced  by  an 
exhaustive  and  highly  interesting  biography  of  the  great 
scholar,  from  the  pen  of  his  son,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 

"  The  recent  volumes  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  con- 
tain several  valuable  contributions  on  subjects  connected  with 
Sanskrit  literature.  Professor  Roth  has  given  an  account  of 
the  oldest  Hindu  system  of  medicine  of  which  we  know,  the 
Charaka-Samhita,  of  which  an  edition  has  lately  been  begun 
at  Calcutta,  though  unfortunately  accompanied  with  so  ex- 
tremely prolix  a  comment  by  the  editor,  that,  if  it  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  way,  many  years  must  pass  before  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  a  complete  text  of  the  work.  Professor 
Windiach  has  published  the  text,  with  a  translation  and 
explanatory  notes,  of  an  interesting  Jaina  trcatisd  the  Yoga- 
sastra  of  Heraachandru;  and  Professor  Aufrecht  haa  con- 
tributed to  the  same  Journal  a  selection,  both  text  and 
translation,  from  the  Simgadhara-Paddhati,  an  anthology  of 
moral,  erotic,  and  descriptive  verses,  which  ia  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  its  containing  specimens  from  the 
works  of  a  considerable  number  of  poeta  and  poetesses  whose 
names  are  here  given,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
A  contribution  by  the  same  scholar  to  the  knowledge  of 
works  hitherto  accessible  in  manuscript  only,  deals  with  the 
principal  commentaries  on  the  Aniarakoshai  their  probable 
date,  and  the  authors  quoted  in  them.  ■ 

**  Several  interesting  papers  were  read  at  the  Aryan  Meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  September  last*  Besides 
Professor  Haug's  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda, 
already  adverted  to,  a  full  and  lucid  account  was  given  by 
Professor  Stenzlcr  of  Breslau  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  prd 
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yaichitta^  or  expiation ;  whilst  Mr.  Shankar  P,  Pandit  dis- 
cussed the  date  of  Kalidasa,  and  in  a  convincing  manner 
maintained  the  identity  (which  had  been  doubted  by  aome 
scholars)  of  the  author  of  the  Sakuntala  and  other  dramas 
with  that  of  the  Raghuvamsa,  Kum&rasambhavaj  and  Megha- 
dtta.  Professor  Thibaut  also  read  a  highly  interesting  paper 
on  the  Sulvasitras  of  Apastamba  and  Baudhayana,  treatises 
which,  in  teaching  the  various  modes  of  constructing  altars, 
present  to  us  the  first  beginnings  of  geometrical  operations 
among  the  ancient  Hindus ;  and  prove,  according  to  Dr. 
Thibaut's  showing,  that  approximate  solutions  of  important 
problems,  such  as  the  Pythagorean  problem  and  the  squaring 
of  the  circ4e,  were  independently  arrived  at  by  them  at  a  very 
early  period. 

**  The  series  of  Sanskrit  texts  published  under  the  name  of 
Bihliotheca  Indica  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  as 
usual  received  numerous  additions.  Among  the  works  re- 
cently completed,  B^bA  RajendraMla  Ultra's  edition  of  the 
Taittiriya  Aranyaka,  with  Sayaiia*8  comment,  deserves  espe- 
cially to  be  noticed.  In  the  interesting  preface,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  ceremonies  dealt  with  in  the  work,  including 
a  full  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  of  widow -burning, 
or  Sati  {ue,  'faithful  wife'), 

'*  In  the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  Dr.  Biihler  has  supplied 
a  long-felt  want  by  publishing  a  critical  edition  of  Dai^din'a 
Dasakumaracharita, 

"  In  1866,  a  Sanskrit  Text  Society  was  founded  in  London, 
with  Dr.  Goldstiicker  as  principal  editor*  The  operations  of 
the  Society,  which  have  been  suspeDded  since  his  death,  are 
at  last  about  to  be  resumed,  Professor  Cowell  of  Cambridge 
having  undertaken  to  complete  the  edition  of  the  Jaimiuiya- 
ny^yamil&Wstara,  a  work  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  the  Mim^ns4  philosophy,  left  unfinished  by  Goldstiicker. 
Several  other  scholars  have  already  promised  to  assist  in 
editing  certain  works,  and  there  is  thus  every  prospect  of 
the  Society  soon  realizing  the  expectations  entertained  at  its 
foundation. 

"  The  Indian  Antiquary,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
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history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  India,  and  edited  by 
Mr,  James  Borgesa  of  Bombay,  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation on  various  points  connected  with  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture* Of  especial  interest  ha%'e  been  the  disoussiona  carried 
on  in  its  pages  between  Professors  Weber  and  Bhandarkar  ■ 
and  Mr.  K,  T*  Telang  with  regard  to  the  daim  of  the  Maha- 
bhashya  and  the  Himtiyana;  and  some  contributions  by  Dr. 
John  Muir  of  moral  and  religious  sentimenta  culled  from 
various  Sanskrit  writings. 

'*  For  some  years  the  official  examination  and  cataloguing  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  in  India  has  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
energy  and  suecess.  The  catalogues  issued  by  Bahii  RAjendra- 
141a  Mitra  and  Drs.  Biibler  and  Kielhorn  afibrd  an  admir- 
able view  of  the  MS-  treasures  in  Northern  and  Western 
India;  and  from  the  Catalogue  Raisonn^  of  the  extensive 
librar^^  at  Tanjore,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr*  Burnell, 
and  is  now  about  to  be  printed,  considerable  additions  may 
be  expected  to  our  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  books  in  the  south. 
The  labours  of  Dr.  Biibler  in  searching  for  old  and  rare 
books  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
have  hitherto  been  attended  with  signal  success,  a  number  of 
most  important  works  having  already  been  brought  to  light 
by  him/' 

Pali  and  Sinhalese. 

Of  late  years  Sanskrit  scholars  have  been  turning  their 
attention  to  Pali,  Prakrit,  and  the  modern  dialects  of  India ; 
and  their  value  to  general  philology  cannot  be  over-rated. 
Pali  bears  very  much  the  same  relation  to  later  Sanskrit  that 
Early  English  does  to  Old  English.  A  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  Sanskrit  enables  one  to  master  Pali  with  very 
little  effort.  The  connexion  of  Pali  with  the  Buddhistic 
Scriptures  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  created  an  interest  in  its 
favour,  and  raised  up  zealous  students  of  the  sacred  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Ceylon.  The  writer  of  the  following 
report  on  Pali  studies,  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
most  kindly  responded  to  my  request  that  he  should  aid  mo 
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in  the  completeness  of  this  Address.  My  friend  Mr.  T,  W. 
Rhys  Davids  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him 
hy  his  acquaintance  with  Sanskriti  Sinhalese,  and  Tamil. 
His  papers,  read  before  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  are 
original  and  independent  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  language  the  number  of  whose  students  in  this  country 
may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers* 

^^Pali  scbolarsbip  has  of  late  taken  such  rapid  strides,  and 
shown  so  much  promise  for  the  future,  that  it  may  fairly  claim 
at  last  a  position  of  its  own;  and  as  the  subject  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  former  reports,  the  following  brief  account  of  what 
has  been  hitherto  done  in  that  field  may  be  not  unwelcome  to 
the  membei"8  of  the  Philological  Society. 

"Since  the  publication,  in  1826,  of  the  Esnai  aur  le  Pali  by 
Eugene  Bumouf  and  Prof.  Lassen,  nothing  further  was  done  in 
Europe  for  nearly  thirty  years,  except  the  editing  of  two  short 
texts  by  Prof.  Spiegel  in  1841  and  1845/ — all  these  tliree  scholars 
having  deserted  their  first  love  for  fields  of  labour  which  then 
appeared  more  promising  or  more  attractive.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  was  the  want  of  MSS*,  there  being  then  probably 
no  Pali  MSS.  in  Europe,  except  a  few  at  the  Royal  Library  in 
Paris :  a  few  years  ago,  however,  that  library  nMod  to  them  the 
magnificent  collection,  eapooially  rich  in  sacred  and  philological 
works,  made  by  the  late  M.  Gnmblot  when  Fi-ench  Consul  in 
Ceylon ;  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  since  acquired  another 
collection,  especially  rich  in  historical  works;  and  several  of  the 
great  libraries  possess  one  or  more  MSS.,  mostly  of  grammatical 
books  or  parts  of  the  Buddhist  ScFiptures.  There  is,  therefoi*e, 
now  no  longer  such  gi-eat  lack  of  materials;  and  as  a  good 
grammar  and  a  good  dictionary  will  probably  see  the  light  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  path  to  further  progress  will  be  com- 
paratively eaay, 

"  The  first  important  step  in  advance  was  the  publication  in 
1837  at  Colombo  in  Ceylon  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Mahdranaa 
by  the  Hon,  G.  Tumour,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,— a  work  which 
was  not  only  the  foundation  of  all  Pali  soholarahip,  but  also  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  history  of  India.     It  rendered 

*  KftmmaTikyiiiii :  li^er  de  oficiif  Facerdotum  Badd^ieomm  fli^ma*  1841), 
up,  XT.ttnd  86,— An«cdi>ta  Palica  (Bonn,  184d)^  pp,  22,  containing  tho  first  foar 
cnApten  of  llie  BauYuUini  &a(l  a  uragmei^t  of  the  Sutia  Kip^lta. 


Till  rmastosHi^a  ajohtal  address  for 
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fiHulft  A0  tteH^oalioii  of  SmdrMxyttiu  with  Candragiipta,  thus 

%»i»iif  lkl»  one  poial  of  uneient  lailian  chronolop;y  which  can  he 

<iip>iMJtod  upcm  as  a  basis  for  further  calculation,  and  furaishedi 

m  Vthmtip  aaid»  '  an  infallible  Tika '  on  the  rock  inacriptionB  of 

Aiolua;^  it  showed  that  great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 

oktoiuoke  and  records  of  Ceylon,  where  the  historic  sense^  so 

Uuii^iUlably  deficient  among  the  Hindus,  still  surviYed  among  the 

^ftlfiffllfciir** ;    and   it  proved    the  existence   of  a  connected    and 

fnUtollty  faithful  account  of  the  history  of  Cejlon  for  more  than 

'  ISiKM)  ^*eara.     The  text,  however,  edited  from  a  single  MS,  (now 

^4kbe  Itodleian  Library  at  Oxford),  is  in  many  places  incorrect, 

IPKI  the  translation  not  always  to  be  depended  npon ;  the  second 

Wolume  also  was  never  published^  so  that  a  new  edition  of  this 

l^uaUe  book  i?  much  required-^    There  are  three  MSS.  of  the 

|JfeAdi»<i9iaa  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  the  India  Office  Library  in 

jlc^dou;  while  at  Cambridge  tliere  is  one   copy,  and  at  Paris 

f  I^OOth^*,  of  the  author's  own  Tihl  or  Commentary  upon  it, 

**  After  a  long  interval,  Mr.  FausboU,  of  Copenhagen,  took  in 

the   next   step    by  the   publication   of  his  edition  of  the 

umapada,  or  Patli  of  Virtue,  of  which  Prof.  Max  M Ciller 

L*  <This  ediiio  princeps  of  the  Bkammapada  will  mark  for 

itant  ei>och  in  the  history  of  Pali  scholarship;  and 

oiities  have  been  able  to  point  out  some  mistakes, 

I  Iki^i  \ik\^o  ui'  iimr  labonra  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 

I  ^  1  i  ?i h ti d  si  11  gle  -  han  d  ed  by  that  e  min  e  nt  Danish  sch  olar. ' 

ih*n  doi>»  for  the  sacred   what  Mr.  Turuour's  work 

t  I  l.^iical  literature  of  Ceylon,    Though  the  Dham- 

.1  t  u»  IV  fi  vt»iii|»iIrttiou  from  other  books  of  tlie  three  caskets, 

^4  ^w^uiiiii  lhiii\^rore  have  originally  belonged  to  the  canon,  it 

t   iiMU»ng  the  inspired  wntiogs  at  the  Second  Cotinoil 

-I   iMauvh  hold  under  the  Emperor  Asoka  about 

I  only  an  excellent  specimen,  but  a  nearly  oom- 


9.-]rfr,  Tol.  vii.  p.  261;  vol.  vi.  p.  792* 

>i  chfipk'ni  and  chnptor  59.     I  have 

'  ■  r  in  tlnj  J.ILA.S.  Ueylon  Branch  for 

.  1874,  pL  ii.     Mr.  J.  d*AlwU  has  edited 

i^itiTi'  Catalogue,  p,  lU;    Mn  Louis  da 

h  chnptcrs  m  J. R, A. 8.  Ceylon  Branch  for 

i  ring  fe'nt  to  the  press,  fleam    that  the 

Msui^,*  Uy  two  leudiog  nntiTe  Fcholare. 

M«it«lultHl    by   C&ploin   T*  Hogei-s    (Londoiii 
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plete  oompefidium  of  Baddliist  etliics.  Prof*  Weber,  of  Berlin, 
has  since  published  a  German  translation  of  the  Dhammapada  in 
the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  ZeiUchrift  der  deutschen  ftiorgeri' 
IdndiscJien  Geselhchaft  (reprinted  in  the  Indische  Slreifen,  vol.  i*); 
and  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford,  an  English  one  in  the  intro- 
dnction  to  Buddhagho8ha'»  FarahJe9,  Both  versions  are  accom- 
panied by  notes;  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Uoijal  ABiaiic  Society 
for  1871  (new  series,  vol.  v.),  Mr.  Childcrs  has  published  some 
further  notes,  bearing  especially  on  tboso  passages  which  treat  of 
Nirvana.  Mr.  Cbildere  had  previously  published  in  the  Jbum, 
B.  A^  S,  for  1809  the  Klinddaka  Pallia,  the  shortest  book  in  the 
Buddhist  Bible,  containing  the  creed  and  several  short  sutras, 
or  sermons,  in  verse.  Besides  this  and  the  Upagampadu- 
Xammavdcd,  the  ritual  by  which  Buddhist  laymen  are  admitted 
to  the  order  of  mendicants — an  excellent  edition  of  which  by 
Mr.  Dickson,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bmjal  Asiatic  Socieiij  for  1873,*  and  wiU  quite 
supersede  the  above-mentioned  edition  by  Prof.  Spiegel, — the  text 
of  the  Dhammapadaf  which  occupies  in  Mr.  Fausbuirs  edition 
the  half  of  75  pages  8vo.,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  Buddhist 
canon  which  has  yet  appeared.  When  it  is  considered  thai  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures  contain  about  1,800,000  words,  that  is,  that 
allowing  for  the  greater  length  of  Pali  wurds,  they  would  fill 
about  six  8vo.  volumes  of  1000  pages  eacb  of  the  size  and 
type  in  which  this  aiticle  is  printed,'  it  will  be  seen  how  large 


*  Tbe  Upwuimpada'Kammavarn ;  being  the  Budtihist  Manual  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  ordermj^  of  priests  and  deacons,  Bj  J.  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  16  pp.|  of 
which  the  text  occupiea  3. 

*  Greot  mifloonceptiona  have  prcTailed  with  regard  to  the  supposed  euormoua 
extent  of  the  Buddhist  Smptures;  thus  Spence  llArdjsaya  (Ka»tern  Mitnaekinm^ 
p.  100)  that  *'  in  sizo  the  Pitakas  stirpaj^  all  western  compositions/'  aud  Sir 
CooiDura  Swumi  {iStitta  Nipata^  p.  x)  tAlka  of  *^*^  the  rast  mau  of  on^noal  writingSf 
trrevpcctiTe  of  the  commentaries,  Lu  whkh  the  dunctriniLs  of  Buddhism  are  em- 
bodied/* From  ft  calculation  1  have  made  aa  to  the  len^h  of  our  own  Bible,  ei- 
elufite  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  would  appear  that  it  contains  hot^cen  900  and  950 
thoiuaod  words,  so  that  the  Bnddbi^t  Stiriptureu  are  only  ahout  twice  m  long  as 
the  Bible  is.  The  statirmeiit  that  the  former  contain  about  1 ,800,000  words  depends 
on  the  following  calculation :  I  have  counted  the  word^?  in  the  lir^t  221  verses 
of  the  BkaMMafioda^  which  arc  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  and  find  that  they 
amount  to  300L  The  431  verses  in  Faiishoiri  edition  ought  to  contain  therefore 
ruthir  less  than  6000  words.  In  the  list  of  the  Tripiiaka  gavea  by  Tumour 
in  his  Mahnvanm^  p.  lx:civ,  the  I>hamm(ipada  is  said  to  occupy  16  leaves,  and 
the  whole  Tripitaka,  exclusive  of  the  Jaiakappakfiratm  and  the  Nulthaa,  to 
oodtpy  4382  leaves  of  about  the  same  size.  This  gives  1 ,752,800  word*  for  the 
vM»  UsSLtp  exclunve  of  tbe  two  workj  juit  metitionod  ;  but  the  calculaUoa  it  of 

» only  approximate. 
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ia  the  yet  unexplored  field  in  tliis  department  only  of  our  subject 
not  to  speak  of  the  orthodox  commeutaries,  about  equal  in  bulk 
to  tbe  text  on  whicU  the  comment,  and  of  the  many  important 
Pali  books  on  secular  subjocts,  historical,  medical,  grammatical 
and  lexicogrrtpbicab  which  still  remain  to  be  edited. 

"Of  the  cx)mmentariea  wo  havo  as  yet  only  oxtracts,  the  most 
important  being  those  added  by  Mr,  FaueboU  to  his  edition  of  the 
Dhammapada,  and  the  Jataka  stories  which  he  has  published 
separatt^ly.  These  are  found  in  the  commentary  on  the  Ji7iaka' 
ppakarana,  or  l>ook  on  the  previons  550  btrtlis  of  Buddha,  and 
have  excited  much  interest  from  their  containing  many  of  the 
comical  stories,  fables,  and  fairy  tales  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  the  West  The  Makasa  Jdiaka  (where  a  son,  in  killing 
a  mosquito  on  his  father's  head,  kills  his  father  too)  was  published 
with  a  German  translation  in  the  Btricht  der  kirn*  preusi* 
Akadcmie  dcr  Wis^ensrha/ien  for  1858 ;  nine  mure  Jataka  stories, 
five  with  an  Euglish  translation,  appeared  under  the  title  Fir« 
JCitakas  in  1661  ;  two  more  under  the  title  Tiro  Jtltakas  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Hoy al  Asiatic  SociHij  for  1870;  throe  more  umler 
tho  title  Dasaratha  JtHaka  in  1871  ;  and  finally  twelve  more 
under  the  title  Ten  Juiakas  in  1872,  These  twenty-seven  texts, 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  interest,  allord  the  best  introduction  to 
a  knowledge  of  Pali,  both  style  and  matter  being  very  ea«y»  and 
nineteen  of  them  being  accompanied  by  translations  into  EugliaL 
Finally  a  complete  edition  of  the  Jataka  affhakathd  has  been 
anuounccd  (the  first  part  having  already  appeared  in  Copenhagen), 
the  Uixi  to  be  edited  by  Mr*  Fauaboll,  while  the  translation  is 
to  be  tho  work  of  Mr.  Chi  Id  era, 

**In  cutinexiou  with  tho  orthodox  commentaries  should  be 
mentioiiod  tho  Pfl^imokkhaj  a  compcnulium  of  the  Winaifa  Pilaka^ 
or  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood,  as  the  Dhammapada 
is  of  the  general  system  of  Buddhist  ethics.  Unlike  the  Dham* 
mapada,  however^  the  Palimokkha  was  no%a^r  included  in  the 
cajion,  and  was  probably  therefore  co!uposod  after  or  only  shortly 
before  the  Council  of  Piitaliputra;  of  this  work  an  edition  in 
Devamlgari  character,*  with  Kussian  translation  and  notes,  wafl 
published  in  1809  by  Mr.  Mlnayeil*,  of  St  Petersburg,  who  baa 
now  gone  to  Ceylon  to  study  Buddhism  on  the  spot*    Anotlier 

i  PrTi/imokafM^utra  budtih iikjf  tkuifhniku  iadtmnn  iwrn'trwimmiffl,  Mitmfty^m* 
Sankf'I'tttrhutgii,  18U9.    8vo,  pp.  lii.  and  120,  oiwhicU  the  text  oocupiet  21. 
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edition,  in  Boman  cliEyacier^  with  EQgliali  tran&lation  and  notea, 
by  Mr.  Dickson,  wQl  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Roijal  Asia  tic  Society* 

*•  We  come  now  to  the  grammatical  worki,  among  which  the 
first  was  the  Pali  Grammar  of  Mr.  James  D^AIwis.  puhlished  at 
Colombo  in  1863,  which,  while  making  no  pretensions  to  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  subject,  broke  ground  by  giving  us  the 
text  of  one  chapter  from  Kaccayana^a  Pali  Grammar,  that  on 
verbs.*  On  this  work  a  long  and  favourable  review  was  con- 
tribated  to  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  ZeilBchrifi  der  deuUchen 
morgenJdndischen  Gcselhehafi  by  Prof.  Weber ;  hut  51  r.  D'Alwis 
did  not  continue  his  labours  in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  it 
wfkfi  not  till  18G9  that  any  further  portion  of  Kaccayana*s  text 
Baw  the  light.  Mr.  Ernst  Kuhn  then  puhlished  as  his  Doctor- 
dissertation  in  Halle  the  third  chapter  of  Kuccfiyana,  that  on 
syntax,  and  followed  this  up  in  1B71  by  bis  Kuccfhjauappakaranm 
ipeeimen  aZterwrn,  coutaimng  another  ohapter^  that  on  nouns. 
Finally,  in  the  same  year,  M.  Senart  published  in  the  Journal 
Jsiatiqne  a  valuable  edition  of  the  whole  text  of  Kaccilyana,  so 
that  at  last  this  standard  native  work  was  made  accessible  to  the 
European  scholar.  Meanwhile  in  Ceylon  a  deeply  read  native 
scholar,  Pandit  Devarakkhila  Battiwantudiawa,  had  published  in 
1869  a  compl^-te  edition  of  the  Bdldvatdra,  the  Pcdi  Grammar 
univerBally  used  by  beginners  in  that  island, 

*'  Of  European  treatises  on  Pali  Grammar,  the  fii'st  was  the 
Coinjf€ndtoH8  Pali  Grammar  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  C lough,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  (Colombo,  1824),  founded  on  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Balavatara  by  Mr.  Tolfrey.'  Dr.  Storck'e  Doctor- 
diasertation  in  Berlin  in  1858  was  entitled,  De  dedtaatione 
mminmm  in  lingud  Fdlica^  and  he  printed  at  M  duster  in 
1662  a  second  short  treatise,  CaMimn  in  Ungud  Pdlicu  formalh, 
ii  1867  appeared  at  Tungu,  in  Burma,  a  Pali  Grammar  by 
Dr.  Mason,  forming  Nos,  123  and  124  of  the  New  Series  of  the 
Bibiiolheca  Indtca,  and  professing  to  be  based  on  Kaccayana,  re- 
anaogrog  the  facts  given  by  him  *  in  the  order  of  European 
Griummars/  Though  publisbed  in  1867,  this  work  was  written 
and  accepted  by  the  Bengal  Ajiatic  Society  as  fiir  back  as  1854 ; ' 


*  Ah  Intrttduetioft  to  K^iefirhaynnat  Grammar  of  the  PSli  Laitgn^^t.     B^ 
ItiDci  D'Alwi«.     Colombo,  18(>a.     pp.  ci£ivt.  and  132,  und  the  tixt  m\  pp,  in* 

^  Set  Introdiicttoti.  p.  6. 
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its  accuracy  fa  by  bo  means  iiDimpeacliablef  and  it  has  not  been 
of  great  assietance  to  European  scbolars*  Prof.  Fnedrich  MuUer, 
of  Vienna,  contributed  from  18G7  to  1869  three  valuable  papers 
on  Prdi  Grammar  to  the  Sitzungsherichkn  der  Wiener  Akademk^ 
and  M.  St-Gtiyard  published  in  Paris  in  1874  a  translation  of 
a  Pali  Grammar  in  Kussian  by  Mr.  Minayeff,  whose  edition  of 
the  Ffi{imokkha  has  been  noticed  above.  Finally;  all  that  is  at 
present  known  on  this  subject  has  been  admirably  grouped  and 
epitomized  in  the  Bettrdge  zUr  FdU-Grammattk^  von  Ernst  W,  A. 
Knhn/  which  has  reached  my  bands  just  as  this  article  was  being 
concluded,  and  which  wOl  enpply  the  long-felt  want  of  a  Pali 
Grammar,  wi-itten  from  a  thoroughly  scientific  standpoint.  It 
will,  however,  be  readily  understood  that  with  so  few  texts  pub* 
lished,  the  Grammar  of  Pali  can  at  the  best  be  only  very  im- 
perfectly treated;  very  opportune,  therefore,  in  the  pubHcation 
of  the  Kuianira  by  Prof.  Eggeling,  the  first  part  of  which  has 
already  appeared  in  the  Btblwiheca  Indka,  as  it  is  particularly 
on  that  Sanskrit  Gnmiraar  tliat  the  Pali  Grammar  of  Eacoayona 
is  supposed  to  be  based*' 

'*  PassiDg  now  to  the  dictionaries^  the  first  notice  is  due  to  the 
AhMdIttinappadJpika,  edited  with  Sinhalese  and  Englisb  render- 
ings of  the  words,  and  with  copious  indexes,  by  Waskaduwa 
Subhuti  Unnanse,  Colombo,  18G5.  This  is  a  Pali  Vocabulary  in 
1203  verses,  contaioing  about  3500  words,  arranged  on  the  plan 
of  the  AmarakosJm,  and  was  due  to  the  revival  of  learning  m 
Ceylon  under  the  reign  of  Parakrama  the  Great,  at  tlio  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  A.D.,  at  which  time  it  was  composed  by  MoggaI]ilii% 
a  then  priest  at  the  Jetavanawibara  at  Aniiradbapura.  At  the 
end  of  bis  edition,  the  learned  editor  has  edited  two  short  text«, 
viz,  the  Ekakkharakosa  in  123  verses,  by  Saddbanimakitti 
Mahatheroj  who  lived  in  the  last  century  at  Ratanaptira  in 
Burma,  and  the  YihhahjaUha  in  37  verses,  written  about  1480  a,0. 
by  a  Bunnose  Princess  in  Arimaddana.  As  their  names  denote, 
the  fonner  is  a  vocabulary  of  one*lottered  roots,  i.e.  of  roots 
written  with  one  vowel,  or  with  one  consonant  and  one  vowel 
only  ;  and  the  latter  gives  examples  of  the  use  of  Pali  oases. 


^  Berlin.     DSmmier  (HarrwiU  &nd  GosffmanD)^  1S75,  Sto.  pp.  vi,  and  120. 

'  Compare  the  jlfaAo*rtrfrftf«'f»  quoted  by  DMlwis,  ruli  G  mm  mar,  p.  xL ;  and 
loe  also  Webor,  Mevitw^  etc.,  p.  li  of  the  Engliati  traushition  (LoudoQ  ;  Williuiii 
and  Norgnie,  ISG?),  citid  Kubnf  Eucc.  ppftlc.  8|H:citnL'nT  pp.  19-21. 
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"  In  1872  Don  Andria  da  Silwa  BatuwantuclSwa  Dewarakkhita 
Pandiit,  tlie  editor  of  the  BithlTatilrai  publiabed  at  Colombo  the 
Kacc4itfana'Dhutiimanju^it  a  root*dictiooary  in  verse  by  Sllavatiga, 
a  Sinhalese  priest  of  unknown  date,  the  prefix  Kaccayana  only 
denoting  that  it  was  composed  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Kaccayana  in  the  Sandhikappa  regarding  the  classification  of  verba. 
It  does  for  verbs  what  the  AhhulhdimppadJpihl  does  for  nouns, 
giving  in  148  stanzas  the  meaning  of  421  radicak,  and  is  probably 
Uke  the  latter  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  the  able  native  scholars  who  have  given  ns  such  exoellent 
editions  of  these  two  standard  works,  in  spite  of  the  many  diffi- 
onlties  and  risks  attending  any  such  undertaking  in  Ceylon.  Let 
ti8  hope  that  their  tuooefis  will  encourage  them  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  the  many  eacred  and  historical  works  which  are  at 
present  accessible  only  in  MS.  At  the  present  time,  when  Pali 
And  Buddhism  are  attracting  so  much  interest  among  European 
scholars^  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  priests  ^md 
pandits  in  Ceylon  should  confine  themselves  t^  oral  teaching,  and 
do  flo  little  in  the  way  of  publishing,  which  is,  after  all,  only 
teaching'  to  a  larger  circle  of  students  ;  and  considering  that  both 
the  above  works  are  already  out  of  priut,  editions  of  parts  of  the 
TnpifaJcaj  or  of  some  of  the  many  Sinhalese  or  Pitlt  books  on 
history,*  would  surely  meet  with  an  encoumging  circulation. 

"As  regards  English  labours  in  Pali  lexicography,  Dr.  Mason 
mentions  in  his  Fiilt  Grnmmar*  that  Colonel  Fytch,  late  Chief 
Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  had  commenced  a  Pali  Dictionary 
•everai  years  before  that  grammar  was  published,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Gogerly  m  Ceylon  had  arranged  the  words  in 
the  Abhidhdnappadlpihi  in  alphabetical  order,  and  that  the  Rev. 
8.  Coles,  of  the  Cliurch  Mission  in  Ceylon,  had  taken  much  pains 
in  improving  and  preparing  Mr.  Gogerly*B  papers  for  publication; 
but  none  of  these  works  were  actually  published.  Mr.  Clough's 
Sinhalese' Eiigliih  Dictionary  contains  the  explanation  of  a  good 
many  Pali  words ;  but  the  great  want  of  a  Pali- English  Dictionary 
ia  only  now  being  supplied  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Childera's  complete 
and  accurate  work,  of  which  the  first  part  was  published   in 


'  For  1  fK«rt  acooant  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  thcte,  tee  tbo  Ap- 
ptndix  io  mv  nrtiole  in  toI.  vii.  (jf.a.)  of  the  J.R.A.S.  on  Three  laseriptioas  of 
Firikmmfl  Huhu. 

'  Prefiice^  p.  ii. 
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1872,^  and  the  second  and  ooncludbg  one  will  probably  appear 
within  the  next  two  montba.  It  contains  almost,  if  not  quite, 
all  the  words  oocurrmg  in  the  hitherto  published  texts,  with 
nttmeroua  examples  and  citations;  though  not  pretending  to 
finality,  it  will  be  the  basis  of  all  future  Pali  lexicography,  and 
its  publication  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  Pali 
scholarship. 

**  The  only  Pali  work  on  Pali  prosody  as  yet  known  is  the 
Vutiodaya  by  SangharakshitA  Unnanse,*  whose  date  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  but  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris  has  also 
three  corarnentariea  upon  it,  and  M.  Barthclemy  St.-Hilaii*e  speaks 
of  four  others  still  in  existence  in  Euroia,^  Mr.  MinayeflF  has 
published  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Bulhtin  of  the  Peters* 
burg  Academy  an  edition  of  the  Vutiodaya,  of  which  a  rather  full 
account  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Childers  in  a  note  to  his  Khwidaka 
Pdfha  mentioned  above.  Several  passages  only  diflfer  from  cor- 
responding passages  in  Fingala  and  Holiiyudha  as  much  aa  is 
necessary  when  Sanskrit  is  translated  into  Pali. 

**We  now  come  to  the  Attanagaluvama  of  Uie  leAmed  Mr, 
James  D^Uwis,  published  at  Colombo  in  1806.  This  is  a 
temple  legend  wiitten  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Anomadassi,  the  then  Chief  Priest  of  the  Attanagalawibara^  near 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  or  one  of  his  pupils.  Prof.  Weber  says  of  it  :* 
'If  this  temple  legend  be  compared  with  similar  works  of  the 
kind, — e.g.  the  so-called  Mahfltfirtfa  of  the  Brabmaus, — a  dififer- 
cnce  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Buddhist  legend  will  be  apparent. 
Instead  of  the  wonderful  tales  of  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Purdnas^ 
we  here  possess  a  sober  narrative,  wliich  indeed,  though  not 
altogether  free  from  some  mythical  exaggeration  (who  could 
expect  such  a  thing  I),  is  nevertheless  very  evidently,  and  possibly 
faithfully,  related  to  the  truth.' 

''Nearly  connected  with  this  ^vork  is  the  correct  edition  of  the 
Ddlhavanea  published  in  1874  by  Sir  M,  Coomara  Swamy. 
This  work  is  a  Pali  tmnslation  of  a  much  older  work  in  Sinhalese, 

*  A  Difti'ottart/  uf  tht  Fnfi  Language,  By  Robert  Ca?sar  Cbildera,  late  of  the 
Cevlon  Civil  Service  (London :  Trulmer  A:  Co  ),  large  Svo.  pp,  xij,  and  276. 

'  Thin  hiiM  iilwavA  been  n  fcLvouritQ  n»mct  a^oug  Sinhalese  BuddUist  priesti ; 
the  Erst  San^^luirakj^hiU  was  u  contctinporiiry  with  Buddhn,  whose  hititorj  n  gitea 
by  Iluruoitf,  1  tit  rod  action  a  V  hUtoire  (in  Bmidhittnie  Imdim^  pp.  31£t  et  seq. 

*  Juurnnl  di'»  SavtinU,  Fevner  1866,  p.  108. 

*  LttcrariMtfiti  Ctntraibtatt,  13  July^  1867,  apiid  J.  Alwis,  Descriptire 
Catalogue,  p,  34. 
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and  was  composed  in  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Dharmakii'ti,  who  was  possibly  also  the  author  of  the  Mahdvansa 
from  the  time  of  Kasyapa  down  to  the  end  of  the  roign  of 
Parakrama  the  Great.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Tooth- 
relic  of  Buddha,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Kandy,  and,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree  at  Anui-adliapura,  is  tho 
highest  object  of  veueration  to  the  Buddhist  world.  Like  the 
last-named  work,  the  Dulhavansa  contains,  anaid  a  good  deal  of 
legendary  matter,  a  good  deal  also  of  what  is  of  much  historical 
value ;  and  its  highly  polished  style  and  vei'sification  are  valuable 
proofs  of  the  state  of  literary  culture  during  that  period  of  Ceylon- 
history.  The  same  author  has  published  a  translation  of  part  of 
the  Sj^tia  NipatOf  which  is  of  mucb  interest  for  the  history  of 
Buddhism :  but  as  the  second  volume,  containing  the  text,  has 
not  yet  appeared,  it  scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  this 
article,  which  only  attempts  to  render  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
hitherto  accomplished  in  the  publication  of  Pali  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  and  Texts. 

"The  relation  between  Pali  and  the  Prakrits,  and  Pali  and 
Sanskrit}  is  considered  in  the  papers  of  Dr,  Fried  rich  Miiller  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  iti  an  essay  by  Professor  H.  Kern,  of  Le^^len,* 
ind  is  again  discussed  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Beitr/ige  zur  FdU-Grammatih,  The  tradition  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists  is  that  Pali  is  identical  with  the  language  of  Magadha 
OS  spoken  at  the  time  of  Buddha,  but  it  certainly  dilfera  greatly 
from  the  Magadhi  of  the  Prakrit  grammarians*  Professor  Kern 
thinks  that  it  is  decidedly  later  than  amj  dialect  of  the  third  cen- 
tttiy  before  our  erai  and  that  it  would  be  rash  to  try  to  decide 
from  what  popular  dialect,  or  dialects,  the  principal  elements  of 
PUi  were  derived ;  neither  it  and  the  coiTupt  Sanskrit  of  the 
QftthAfl  of  the  Xorthem  Buddhists  being  living  tongues  for  those 
who  employed  them,  but  artificial  languages  no  longer  under  the 
wholesome  control  of  the  current  fonns  of  speech.  Dr.  Pischel, 
of  Breslan,  in  a  review  of  Beai/i€a*a  Comparative  Grammar  in  the 
Academy,^  maintains  the  exactly  opposite  opinion,  viz.  that  Pali 


'  Orer  d«  Juiirtelling  ^^^  zutdplijlie  Bud^lhisten  pd  de  GedenlfistuTck^^n  van 
A^oka  den  Buddfabt:  door  H*  Kcrc.  Uitgei^even  door  do  Ijoninklijk©  Akademie 
rui  Weteiifcbappcn  to  AmBtcrdam.  (C.  G.  vuii  derPoat,  AaiskTdftm,  18730  ito, 
pp«  120,  ^f  wbjcb  an  abGtmot  \»  given  by  Dr,  Milii  is  tbe  Indmn  Antiqmrjf 
W  M»fch,  1874,  pp.  77-81* 

>  The  Academy,  1873,  pp.  397  ^t  ifq*    Coropa«  also  pp,  30-  33  of  the  tamj 
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was  the  popular  foiiii  of  Magudhi,  wliile  tli©  MagadLt  of  the 
gmmmariatia  was  an  artificial  language  adopted  by  the  Sanskrit 
play -writers.  The  so-called  Pali,  i.e,  the  language  of  the  text  or 
canon,  as  opjx}sed  to  EIu,  the  language  in  which  the  commen- 
taries were  first  written  in  Cejlon,  being  the  dialect  adopted  by 
Mahendra  in  promulgating  the  Buddhiat  Scriptures  in  Ceylon,  it 
was  probably  his  own  mother- tongue,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  at  that  time  already  the  Buddhists  had  begun  to  look  upon 
some  other  dialect  as  sacred.  If^  as  is  probable,  only  a  bo  at  a 
oentiiry  and  a  half  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Mahendra 
and  Buddha^fi  death,  this  is  unlikely  to  have  been  the  case ;  and 
it  is  expressly  related  in  the  Dipavansa  that  the  different  sects 
differed  in  their  views  *as  to  nouns  and  their  genders,  and  the 
beauties  of  etyle^*  that  is,  made  use  in  their  sacred  books  of  dif- 
ferent dialects.  Now  Mahendra  was  born  iq  Ujjayinlj  the  capital 
of  Malava,  being  the  son  of  a  lady  of  that  country  whom 
Asoka  married  dunng  his  governorship  of  that  province ;  and 
Professor  Westergaord,  of  Copenhagen,  has  already  pointed  out' 
that  Pali  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  the  dialect  of  that 
one  of  Asoka's  Inscriptions  which  was  put  up  nearest  to  UjjayinT, 
viz,  that  of  Gimai"  in  Giizerat  Both  himself  and  Dr.  Kulin  have 
thenoe  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pali,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  UB  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  is  the 
dialect  spoken  in  Malava  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c. 

'*  Finally,  on  the  word  PaU  itself,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  that  Mr,  James  d'Alwis  states'  that  the  language  now  called 
Pali  was  calU-d  MagodhI  he/ore  the  time  of  ABoka^  and  refers  to 
the  SanyutUika  Nikiiya,  but  unfortunately  without  chapter  and 
verse*  The  earliest  work  in  which  the  term  MagadhI  has  been 
as  yet  found  applied  to  Pali  is  tlie  Mahuvansaf  p.  253  :  the  Fatfo- 
gasiddhi  and  the  Vihhauga-aiihakathd  quoted  by  Alwis  belong- 
ing, both  of  them,  to  the  later  period  of  Ceylon -literaturep  and 
the  quotation  given  by  Tumour  as  from  KaccSyana  (Mah.  xxii) 
being  really  from  the  FoyogurnddhiJ^     Spiegel  *  quotes  a  passage 

or  *  disftcrtflition  *  de  grflmmiiticis  Pracriiicifl,  read  by  Dn  Piacliel  on  hia  adminioii 
1  Privatdocent  at  Brcslau  Uiiiversitj,  on  the  22iid  Jnnwirj, 


til   Enndring  om 
ViiU  p»  87  of  the  GermAa 


I 


i 


1874,  and  publiihed 
by  Gofiohorflky  St  Co.,  Bresluu,  Svo/pp.  43. 

'   IndbydtiUesskrift  til   Kjobuliavris  Univeraiteta   Aarafest 
Kirkena  Reforraation.    KjtibnhaTii,  I860,  4 to.  pp*  90. 
Translation,  Brefilau,  Gosohorsky,  1862. 

*  Introduction  to  K ace uy ana's  Puli  Grammar,  p.  iiu 

*  See  Alwis's  lutroducUonf  pp*  liv.,  crii.    Compare  iil»o  Da^i.  cb.  i*  Tcne  ' 

*  KammaTSky&,  p.  i. 
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fipora  Asoka's  Inscription  on  the  Feroz  Lat  as  oontaining  tho  woi'd 
Pali,  but  this  is  a  mistake.*  The  word  is  used  in  the  meaning  of 
text  in  the  MaJidvansaf  pp.  252,  253 :  it  never  ocxjurs  in  Piili  to  ray 
knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  it  Pali-bhasa 
would  mean  in  Pali  the  language  of  the  sacred  texts ;  but  in 
Sinhalese,  Pali-bhdsawa  means  the  Pali  language — not  only  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  of  tho  commentaries  and  of  the  historical 
and  other  works  in  Pali.  Our  us©  of  the  word  is  probably,  how- 
ever,  derived  from  the  Siamese,  the  word  having  been  first  used 
iti  Europe  by  Lalonbure,  Fronch  Ambassador  to  Siam  in  1678,  in 
kis  Bdatwn  da  Boyaume  de  Siam, 

**  In  Sanskrit  literature,  according  to  Bohtlingk  and  Eotb,  the 
word  Pali  occurs  in  the  sense  of :  1 .  the  lohe  of  the  ear;  2.  edge.  The 
dictionanes  also  give  the  sense  of  row;  for  which  Bohtlingk  and 
Hoth  cite  one  passage  from  the  Gltagorinda  :  and  from  thits  sense 
most  be  derived  its  meaning  in  Pali.  On  its  ultimate  derivation, 
which  ia  uncertain,  no  opinion  is  expressed  bj-^  Bohtlingk  and  Roth, 
hut  other  writers  have  not  been  so  discreet.  Dr.  Mason,  in  bis 
Pali  Grammar,  p*  13,  gives  a  quotation  from  *  native  lexico- 
graphers *  to  show  that  they  derive  Pali  from  the  root  po,  to 
preserve,  •  because  it  preserves  the  sense  ; '  while  Br.  Ma&on  him- 
self' and  Minayeff^  connect  it  with  pailia:  and  Mr.  Alwis  * 
would  seem  to  derive  it  from  pra+ali,  a  derivatiou  which  Dr. 
Kuhn  *  considers  *  very  possible  perhiipa,  though  not  probable.* 
These  derivations  sound  indeed  soberness  itself  when  we  re- 
member that  Burnouf  and  Lassen  *  mention  an  author,  d'Herhelot, 
who  connected  both  language  and  name  with  Pehlvi ;  and  another, 
Lejden,  who  identified  them  boldly  with  the  'language  of  Balk* : 
and  that  Alwis  combats  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  bas 
apparently  bad  the  temerity  to  derive  it  from  Palestine,  or  from 
*  Pali-tur  in  Tyre,  the  so-called  Pali  tower  or  fort/  and  even  to 
connect  it  with  the  Palatine  hills  of  Rome  I 

"A  few  words  may  now  be  added  on  Sinhalese,  even  though  the 
principal  thing  to  be  said  is  that  there  is  very  little  to  say.  The 
first  ond  by  far  the  most  important  work  on  the  Sinhalese  language 
or  literature  which  has  yet  been  published  is  Mr.  James  D'Alwis*8 
e-lition  of  the  Sidat-mngardwa  (Siddhantasangraba),  a  grammar  of 


See  the  renderiog  of  this  passage  in  the  Jt  A.  8.  B.,  Jul^,  1837. 
'  p.  U,  *  Gram.  p.  urii.  *  Introd.  p*  it* 

'  BMti%o,  p.  11.  *  Introduction,  p,  6, 
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tlie  artificial  poetical  dialect  used  in  the  Ifttc  period  of  Ceylon  litera- 
ture, of  uncertain  date,  but  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Wedeha,  Chief  Priest  of  Patirajtiptriwena, 
and  tbe  author  also  of  Fadijamadhuj  Basavnhini,  Samantakfiia* 
eannatidj  and  perhaps  of  the  Pali  Graramar  Bdldvatdraf  the  plan 
of  which  is  very  closely  followed  in  the  Sidat'Sangardtca.  As 
usual,  Mr.  D'Alwis  indulges  in  a  lengthy  introduction,  addenda, 
and  appendices;  the  text  occupying  only  21  pages  out  of  532, 
and  the  introduction  containing  a  long  and  very  interesting 
sketch  of  Sinhaleao  lit<iratiire,  the  source  at  present  of  almost  all 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Of  the  Sidat-sangartiwa  itaelf 
Pandit  Tudawa  has  since  pubtifihed  an  excellent  edition  with  a 
padagaiasannatfa  or  explanation  of  each  word  in  modem  Sinhalese, 
and  a  glossary ;  but  of  the  sketch  of  Ceylon  literature  m  the  intro- 
duction to  Mr,  Alwis's  work  a  new  edition  is  very  much  required.  _ 
The  only  editions  of  Sinhalese  texts  for  English  readers  are: —  I 
1.  Tliat  of  the  ScelaUhim-aandese,^  a  poem  on  the  model  of  the 
Meghaduta,  composed  in  the  fifteenth  centiiry  by  a  priest  named 
8ii  Rahula,  of  Toti^amuwai  and  edited,  with  text,  translation,  ■ 
notes,  and  a  complete  glossary,  by  W.  0.  Miocready,  late  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service*  (a  son  of  the  great  tragedian),  whose 
premature  death  was  as  groat  a  loss  to  the  Servicd  as  it  was  to  ■ 
literature*  2.  Tlie  NnmnwaUifUt  a  vocabulary  of  the  poetical 
dialect,  composed  on  the  model  of  the  Ahhidhdnappad'qnkd,  in 
1421  A.n.,  by  a  Minister  of  State  named  Nallaratun,  and  edited  by 
the  Rev*  Cornells  Alwis,  with  trannktion,  complete  indices,  and 
notes,  in  1858.'  Both  these  editions  are  excellently  done, 
though  in  the  text  of  StTlalihim-sandese  the  words  are  not  so 
well  divided  as  in  the  text  of  the  NfunfiwaUifa,  Mr*  Macroady 
left  behind  him  an  edition  of  the  Parawi-gmideset  also  by  TotA- 
gamuwa,  with  text,  translntion,  notes,  and  a  complete  glossary, 
quite  ready  for  the  press;  and  a  less  corapleto  edition  of  the 
KuvpaseJcarat  by  the  same  author;  but  neither  of  these  have 
been  published. 

**All  the  works  just  mentioned  were  written  in  the  curious 
dialect   treated  of  in   the    Sidat-mngardwa,   one   peculiarity  oCfl 
which  is   a  passion  for   short  syllables.     Tliiis  in   the   extract 


^  The  a  in  Sinhalese  is  pronnuiiced  like  Engliah  a  in  b<rt. 
'  Coiomho,  1865.     8vo.  pp.  100, 
>  Colombo,  185S.    8to.  pp.  123. 
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given  by  Mr.  Alms  from  the  opening  lines  of  ScBlaUhim-sandese  * 
W0  have  12  lines  containing  only  four  syllables  long  by  nature 
to  sixteen  syllables  long  by  position,  and  to  189  short  syllables: 
four  lines  consisting  entkely  of  22,  16,  16,  and  IS  short  s^fllables 
lespectively  I 

**Kow  the  Sinbalese  language  has  had  a  history  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  English.  It  is  based  on  the  dialect  spoken  by 
the  colony  from  Sinhapnra  in  Lala,  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
who  drove  into  the  remote  parta  of  the  island  the  former  in- 
habitants, borrowing  very  little  indeed  from  their  language. 
Later  on  the  Sinhalese  derived  their  religion  and  literature  from 
the  opposite  side  of  India,  hut  in  dialects  akin  to  their  own.  It  is 
true  that  Pali  and  Sanskrit  were  more  nearly  related  to  Sinhalese 
than  Norman-French  and  Latin  were  to  English ;  but  the  result 
was  in  both  cases  a  composite  language  baaed  on  the  popular 
dialect,  whilst  deriving  a  great  part  of  its  richness  and  power 
from  the  foreign  tongues — a  result  which  lies  very  clearly 
before  us  in  the  present  language  of  Ceylon,'  and,  to  go  further 
back,  in  the  twelfth -century  Inscriptions  of  Nissanka  Malla, 
published  by  me  in  volume  vii.  (n*b.)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  which,  like  those  of  Asoka,  were  undoubtedly 
meant  to  bo  understood  by  the  people.  We  find  from  these 
sources  that  while  the  Sinhalese  has  lost  all  gender  except  in  the 
pronouns,  and  in  the  names  of  living  things,  all  case-endings  for 
adjectives,  and  many  for  nouns,  and  all  personal  endings  in  the 
verbal  forms,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words, 
and  has  a  fair  average  of  long  syllables  and  of  compound  con- 
ionants.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  sentence  from  the 
Lakriwikirana,  or  Ceylon  Smiheam  of  the  27th  July,  1872  :^Tota- 
gamuwe  ^rl-Kahula-samin-wahanstiwisin  raoana-karanalada  Elu 
pot  ataren^  Para  wi- sand  u  say  a  arthalaiiikaradiyen  aO^ayen  ma 
g&mbhlra  potaka ;  Eluwa  iganaganna  ayata  itaraa  upakarlya. 
*  Among  the  Elu  books  written  by  SrT  Eahula  of  Totagamuwa, 
the  Pigeon  Me%mge  is  one  very  full  both  of  thought  and  of 
elegance,  and  is  very  useful  to  a  person  learning  Elu.*  Here 
nearly  one- third  of  the  syllables  are  long,  and  about  9  per  cent 
of  tbe  wonb  retain  their  Sanskrit  form  almost  unaltered.    It  is 


*  flidtt-Miiniriwft,  p.  cxcii. 

*  8m,  for  msiiiDee,  the  leadiog  arddes  in  the  lMkriwikir%m^  tho  loading 
SinltaleM  newvpaper. 
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all  very  well  for  a  ptiilantliropic  native  pbilologist  to  declare,  as 
one  or  two  Sinhalese  pandits  would,  tliat  tbes6  latter  are  not 
Sinhalese  words  at  all.  They  are  jnst  as  mnobi  and  just  as  little 
Sinhalese,  as  common  words  in  English  of  Latin  derivation  are 
English  J  and  they  would  be  understood  by  any  Sinhalese  man  of 
average  intelligence-  On  the  other  band,  there  are  many  words 
in  the  later  Elu  books  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  auy 
native  of  Ceylon  not  specially  instructed  in  Elu;  and  this,  not 
because  they  are  words  which  have  dropped  out  of  the  language, 
but  because  they  are  words  which  never,  at  any  time^  formed  part 
of  the  living  speech  of  the  country.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that 
the  Elu  poets  bad  retained  unaltered  the  old  Sinbapura  language^ 
uocontaminated  by  the  influence  of  Pali  or  Sanskrit,  their  dialect 
would  he  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  philologist  in  all 
India ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  in  their  horror  of  compound  oonao- 
nhnts,  and  in  their  love  for  short  syllables,  they  have  been  led  to 
i-eject  and  modify  so  many  Avords,  that,  at  the  gain  of  some 
musical  sweetness,  they  have  lost  much  of  the  power  and  beauty 
of  their  language. 

"  Though,  therefore,  the  Elu  poets  have  doubtless  preeei-ved  for 
us  many  ancient  forms,  their  works  must  be  used  with  great  dis- 
crimination and  care :  and  if  we  wish  to  study  the  Sinhalese 
language  as  it  has  existed  under  the  wholesome  control  of  living 
speech,  we  must  principally  direct  our  attention  to  the  earlier 
works  and  to  the  later  prose  writings.  As  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,  I  would  instance  the  word  Uiri  used  by  Mr.  Cbilders^  to 
prove  that  there  are  many  w^ords  in  which  Sinhalese  does  not  agree 
with  Pali.  Now  I  have  heard  islrif  g^ilt  hmcalalaijaf  and  hire  used 
in  tlie  sense  of  woman  or  wife,  l>ut  never  Uiri,  which  now  occurs 
only  in  the  verb  itiri-ivenatodf  *to  survive,  to  remain  over;  *  or  alone 
in  the  sense  of  excessive,  other,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  the 
S(slaUhini-sandesef  verse  100,  and  in  the  Sinhalese  dictionary 
Ndrndwalitfa,  verse  28.  Isirl  is  very  common  indeed  in  the 
popular  Sinhalese  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  iiirt  in  that  sense  ever  formed  part  of  the  living  speech 
of  the  SinhalesOj  though  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  poetic  dialect, 
as  it  is  given  in  that  sense  in  verse  161  of  Ndmdwalitfa,  If, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  this  word  in  the  poetic  dialect  be  held 
to  prove  that  the  word  existed  in  the  old  Sinhalese  some  centuries 

^  Kotei  on  the  SinMeBo  Language,  Joum.  E.A.6,,  vol  jiL  (ir<s.),  p.  aS* 
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before  the  Christiaii  era,  and  remained  in  the  laDguage  till  tke 
fifteenth  oentuiy,  we  have  the  remarkable  case  of  a  word  of  auch 
'Vitality  and  applied  t-o  so  common  an  object  being  completely 
pushed  out  by  a  foreign  word  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 
This  is  possible  but  not  probable :  and  I  can  only  say  that  when  a 
form  with  compound  cotisonants  and  long  vowcds  is  still  in  use  in 
the  present  day,  the  occurrence  in  tlio  poetic  dialect  of  a  form  with 
short  vowels  and  no  compound  consonants  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  Buffioiont  proof  of  its  ever  having  been  used  in  popular  speech. 
I  do  not  however,  of  course,  intend  to  deny  the  great  value  of 
this  poetic  dialect  for  philological  puqioses,  if  the  distinction 
between  it  and  the  spoken  language  be  always  kept  in  view ; 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr,  Cbildcrs  tbat  there  are  many  words 
in  Sinhalese  unaffected  by  the  Pali.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  number  of  the  words  which  have  reached  Sinhalese  through 
the  Pali,  or  rather  which  have  been  derived  directly  from  the 
Pali,  is  extremely  limited/ 

**  Of  the  eai'lier  works  we  know  as  yet  next  to  nothing,  al- 
though it  is  apparent  from  Mr.  d'Alwis's  sketch  that  there  are 
itill  in  existence  in  Ceylon  Sinhalese  writings  of  a  very  high 
antiquity.  He  places  the  Kudusika  and  Mulnaika  in  the  fourth 
oentory  of  our  era,  gives  us  a  verse  composed  by  King  Kumara- 
idaa  (a.d.  515),  and  one  of  his  couil  poets  (KalidaBal)f  and 
assigns  two  long  works  by  Gurulugomi,  the  Pradlpikawa  and 
Amawatura,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.^  However 
this  may  by,  we  possess  several  works  from  the  time  of  Para- 
krama  the  Great  in  the  twclftli  century,  and  may  trust  native 
tradition  so  far  as  to  place  the  works  just  mentioned  con- 
Biderably  before  his  time.  The  old  Sinhalese  commentaries  of 
the  time  of  Maheuilra  are  hopelessly  lost,  but  Mr.  Tarnour  stateB  ■ 
that  the  Daladdwansa  {i.e.  Dhatadhatuvansa),  a  history  of  the 
celebrated  Tooth-relic  mentioned  in  the  37th  chapter  of  the  Mahd- 
tama,  and  therefore  at  least  older  than  the  Efth  century  a.b.,  was 
i^till  extant  in  1837 ;  and  that  the  Rajdwalujaf  which  is  still 
extant,  '  was  composed  by  different  personsj  at  various  periods. 


tbttl  Pali  IB,  OS  it  were,  first  cousin  to  tk©  father  of  Sinlmlp«e, 
Et  cousin  to  its  ^r&ndfother^  we  (shall  probahlf  he  not  fu  fh>m 


»  If  we  fupp 
«ad  8«ukfit 

i\m  troth, 

•  There  are  two  MSS.  of  the  Utter  and  one  of  the  former  in  the  Library  of 
the  Uniremty  of  Ctmhndge. 


p*  241,  note. 
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and  has  both  fiimishecl  the  materials  to,  and  horrowdd  from,  the 
MaMvansa.^^  It  is  possiblej  however,  that  In  the  former  passage 
he  referred  to  the  Pali  translation  of  the  Sinhalese  original,  which 
only  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  just  been  edited 
by  Sir  Coomara  Swamy ;  and  that  the  Rdjawaluja  is  later  than  the 
first  part,  at  least,  of  the  Mahdvama,  So  also  the  TJifipavanaaj 
though  a  very  ancient  work,  is  of  unknown  date,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Suitapifaka  used  by  those  priests  who  are  ignorant  of 
Pali  is  not  necessarily  identical,  as  Turaour  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed, with  that  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  by 
order  of  Buddhadnsa.' 

"While  speaking  of  ancient  Sinhalese  literature,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  notice  that  two  old  works  wTitten  in  Sanskrit  by  Kings 
of  Ceylon  are  still  extant,  viz,  the  Sarfirthasangrahaj  a  work  on 
medioino  by  King  Buddhadtisa,  a.d.  339  j  and  the  Janaklharanat  a 
long  poem  on  the  story  of  Rama  and  Sita  by  King  Kumaradawi, 
a.d.  513.5 

*'0f  European  works  on  modem  Sinhalese  the  first  was  a 
Sinhalese  Grammar  in  Dutch  by  a  Dutch  Missionary  named  J. 
Huell,  which  was  published  in  Colombo,  in  1690  ;  the  ne^tt  was 
Mr.  Chater's  Gmmmar,  published  in  English  in  1815 ;  the  third 
the  well-known  Dictionary  by  Mr.  Clough;  and  the  fourth  a 
Grammar  published  in  1834  by  the  Hev,  S,  Lajnbrick.  These 
works  are  all  out  of  print,  and  notwithstanding  repeated  endea- 
vours I  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  a  copy  of  any  of  the 
Grammars-  But  two  very  useful  Grammars  of  Sinlmlese,  as  now 
spoken,  have  been  lately  published  by  the  Eev.  Charles  Carter, 
of  the  Baptist  Mission ;  the  one  for  Europeans  on  Ollendorf 'ft 
system^  and  in  English  ;  *  tho  other  for  natives,  in  Sinhalese.* 

*  Ma/iBrantn^  p.  ii, 
>  ibid.  p.  127. 

*  WhuthcT  these  works  exist  apart  from  the  Sinhalese  wmna  h  doubtful,  but 
tho  Miinft  of  ©ach|  containing  every  word  of  the  orij^iiia],  is  eitant  Vide  Tur- 
nour,  Moh.  d.  245  ;  D'Alwis,  Sidai^ianffarawa^  pp.  cl.,  diii.  Profefisor  Lamam 
in  his  ludisthe  Altortbumskundet  toI.  it.  p.  280,  wronglj  calls  tho  former  work 
Siratustmgrilba.  At  toL  ii.  p.  ^10,  he  flies  the  date  of  Su^mtii  the  earliest 
Sanskrit  work  on  medicine,  at  ^serera]  oenttirios  before  Muhamed;'  Baddluuliifta*s 
work  coold  not  fml  therefore  to  throw  gjeat  light  on  the  history  of  medicine  ia 
the  East.  Even  ia  the  West  Galen  flourished  as  Iste  m  the  second  ccutury  of  our 
era,  and  the  Arabs  did  not  cukirtito  medicine  before  the  6fth  century.  Ou  tho 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  Buddhist  priefits,  oomparo  Knighton's  Ceylon,  p.  114) 
and  Hamv*a  Eawtem  llonachiiimt  d.IiS. 

«  The  lieiaoB  Book  os  Ollendorri  Bjrtem.    Chiombo  Oh^tt^er  Office,  ia73, 

*  SimhaltHf^kgroMfa.  By  the  Eev.  GL  Carter.  Colombo  NYcaleyao  Miaaton 
Press,  1862,  a  8  pp.  8to. 
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"There  is  no  good  Sinhalese  Dictionary.  CIoiigh*8  laborious 
work  ^  contains  a  very  lai*ge  number  of  words,  but  it  is  now  very 
rare;  and  however  admirable  it  was  for  the  time  when  it  was 
ooraposed,  its  philolog}?^  is  very  deficient,  and  it  gives  no 
atithorities  for  the  meanings  it  assigns*  There  is  also  a  pocket 
Sinhalese-English  Dictionary,  by  the  Eev.  W.  Bridgiiell,  and 
another  by  the  Rev,  W.  Nicholson,  both  out  of  ^nnt,  Mr.  A! wis 
mentions  a  fourth  by  tlve  Rev*  John  Calloway,  of  the  Wesley  an 
Mission^  which  I  have  not  seen.* 

"  In  Europe  and  India  the  Sinhalese  langaage  has  met  with 
very  little  notice,  and  Mr.  Beames,  in  his  Comparatifjs  Grammar 
of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  Indiay  omits  it  altogether 
from  consider ati on.  But  Mr.  R,  C*  Childers  has  commenced  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  Jonnial  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  subject,  No.  1  being  •  Ou  the  Formation  of  the  Plural  of 
Neuter  Nouns/  He  there  attempts  to  prove  that  the  termination 
wolf  which  now  forms  in  Sinhalese  the  pluml  of  the  names  of  in- 
taiuiate  objects,  is  derived  fram  the  Sanskrit  vana ;  and  suggests 
ii  the  origin  of  the  termination  ta  of  the  dative  singular  sri»hta  or 
some  other  Sanskrit  substantive,  meaning  nearness.'  In  his  divi* 
BionT>f  nouns  into  two  declensions,  the  animate  and  the  inanimate, 
which  entirely  corresponds  with  the  facts  of  the  langimge,  Mr. 
Childers  will  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  believers 
in  the  Sidat-Aangarawa,  and  especially  from  Mr.  James  D'Alwis, 
who  has  already  e^tpressed  a  very  confident  opinion  as  to  the 
erroneousness  of  this  viewj*  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr. 
D'Alwis  would  admit  that  the  termination  wal^  which  is  not 
given  in  the  Sidai-aangardwa,  nor  used  either  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  the  12th  century,  or  in  the  Elu  Poets  of  the  loth  century,  is 
a  part  of  the  Sinhalese  language  at  all.  But  it  is  time  tliat  we 
freed  oui'selves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  poetic  dialect,  and 
looked  the  facts  of  the  language  in  the  face,* 

^  SinhtUMe-^tfflish  and  EngiUh-SinJuthae.  Colombo,  1821.  Two  toIb.  8to. 
If.  628  and  852. 

'  Wesleyaii  Mission  Prew,  Coloznho,  1821,  pp.  xxli.  and  156,  teste  AIwia, 
IktcripU9€  Caiahgu^f  p.  93. 

*  For  the  ohgiu  of  tbi^  dtitlve  m  (a,  another  su^geeiioti  bus  been  made,  viz.  tbe 
Stotkrii  art  hit,  comparing  the  uae  of  att/tayn  in  Pali :  f.g.  Baave^attbtlya,  jQr  tkt 
tpictwn^  at  the  end  of  eaeh  chapter  in  the  Mabuvanftu. 

*  Sidat-^angarnwa,  p.  cclii. 

*  The  poetic  diulect,  it  should  bo  mentinned,  is  here  iiipnorted  bj  the  12tb 
ettttitry  infcnpdoDS ;  but  the  terminntion  waf,  though  of  Into  origin,  ia  im- 
dmliMUy  A  pttrt  of  the  Sinbulcsc  of  tho  present  day. 
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"  From  the  native  presses  in  Ceylon  e^litions  of  the  more  popular 
works  of  their  later  authors  oocastonally  issue,  and  of  those  tlie 
following  may  be  mentioned  : — ^The  Lo-wmda'Sangardwaf  ^  a 
didactic  poem  by  Widagama  Unnanse  (the  author  of  Budu^und- 
lankdra),  written,  according  to  the  editor*8  preface,  in  the  year 
1472  A.D-,  has  been  printed  at  Galle,  with  a  commentary  upon  it 
in  modem  prose.  The  Sandahtndurnjdtaka,  a  jataka  poem  by  an 
unknown  author^'  The  jyahamgrnfa,  a  religious  poem,  ascribed 
on  p.  17  of  this  edition  to  Dharmasena  Sthawiraya,  of  unknown 
date;  and  the  Dahamgw^amdldicaf  of  unknown  date  and  author, 
edited,  with  a  glossary  to  the  former  work,  by  Batnwantn4^wa-* 
Frdiihdrya  sataka^a,  a  descriptive  poem  on  Buddha's  miracles, 
ascribed  on  p.  1  to  Sikli-aele-Bwamipadaya,  who  lived  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  edited  by  Don  Philip  da  Silwa  Mp&  Appuhami.* 
The  Otdtila,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Wsettsewe  Unnansey  edited  by  Ba^uwan- 
tudflwa,  with  a  complete  padagatasannaya  or  word  for  word  com- 
mentary.* Some  extracts  from  this  work,  with  English  translation, 
appeared  in  the  Ceylon  Friend  for  March,  1870.  The  Parawi' 
sand^Bij  edited  by  Sri  Dias  da  Siiwa,  of  P^liyugoda,*  with  a  new 
sauna  by  Beruwila  Guru  :  it  was  written  by  Sri  Rahula,  of  Tofa- 
gamuwa,  m  the  fifteenth  century. 

**  Besides  the  above,  a  number  of  works  on  astrology,  in  which 
the  Sinhalese  are  firm  believera,  are  being  published,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  StwdUlchitaf^  a  Sanskrit  work  with  Sinhalese 
explanations  and  additions,  with  which  niay  be  classed  aooh  works 
as  the  Wdyasanimkiaf  on  the  omens  observable  from  the  cries  of 
crows  and  the  laying  of  eggs,  and  the  Mihulpatala^a^  on  the  signs 
of  the  heiivens.^ 

"Of  works  on  medicine,  the  science  of  which  is  said  to  have 
remained  stationary  in  Ceylon  since  a  very  early  period,  I  have 
only  seen  the  Sarammii-nighaHdnma^  a  vocabulary,  in  Sanskrit,  of 
botanical  and  medical  terms  by  SJiswata,  edited  by  Samarasiuha- 

^  LankOfMiltfira  Printinir  Pre«a.     Galle,  1866,     12mo.  pp.  iv.  and  70. 

•  LakriwrikirftQA  Press,  Colombo^  1806.     Tirno,  pp.  6L 
^  Lak mini p liana  Prfsat  Colombo.  lSt3d,     12 mo.  pp  4S. 

•  I^nkabhuiAWftwifruta  Preis,  Colombo,  18f>4.     12  mo.  pp.  6i. 

•  Lanktibhinawawi^niia  PrtM,  Colomlw,  1870.     12mo.  pp.  178. 
■  Lakriwikjnina  Press  rolonit»n,  1B73 

'  lMi»ikr*hlnmiwuwisnila  Preset  Colombo,  1866.     ISmo,  pp.  67- 
"  PiibliftliLnl  t();<('th(;r  tit  tUtt  SarwjijfiafusaDribbiwiirddLidayaka  ProM,  Goloiiibd, 
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iraociga  Don  Hammanis  Appuhomi  with  tbe  help  of  Batuwan* 

*'  Of  more  modern  works  inay  finally  he  mentioned  the  poems 
of  Mlripaenna,  a  priest  resident  at  the  \Tllage  of  that  name  near 
Galle,  and  of  Gajamaii  Nona,  a  favourite  poetess  of  this  century  ;  * 
and  the  Sangarujawata^  an  autobiography  in  verse  of  Wfeliwita 
Sarankara  Sangharaja,  the  founder  of  the  Siameee  seet>  now  the 
most  numerotis  in  Ceylon,  containing  an  aocxjiuit  of  the  religious 
'  embasBy  sent  to  Siam  by  King  Kirti  Sri,  of  Ceylon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century," ' 

Memorandum  on  the  Vernacular  Languages  of  India, 

The  following  practical  and  useful  report  on  Modern 
Indian  Languages  by  our  member  Mr,  Cust  naturally  comes 
aft-er  that  on  Pali, 

"In  the  extreme  north-west  we  come  on  a  work  on  the 
fiaces  and  Languages  of  Daixiistan  by  Dr.  G,  W.  Leitner* 
This  is  a  debateable  land  betwixt  India  and  Affghanistani 
and  oflFthe  great  highway  of  conquest  and  civilization.  The 
work  contains  a  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  of  the  leading 
dialects,  and  the  character  of  the  language  is  said  to  be 
Sanskritic.  But  our  knowledge  both  of  this  and  the  Cash- 
miri  language  is  still  limited.  The  late  Dr,  Elmslie  published 
a  Dictionary  of  the  latter* 

'*  Passing  down  the  Indus,  we  come  to  the  Pushtu  or 
Piikhtu  language,  the  form  of  speech  of  the  great  Affghan 
people^  who  are  Mohammedans.  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  and 
Dialogues  have  been  prepared  on  the  European  method  by 
Major  Raverty,  late  of  the  Indian  Army,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  Dr- 
Ernest  Trumpp,  of  Munich,  The  Grammar  of  the  latter  is 
an  excellent  work  of  the  best  type.  Some  scholars  have  as* 
signed  t^^  this  language  a  position  in  the  Iranian  branch  of 
tbe  Aryan  family  :  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  (1)  the 
Pushta  has  preserved  the  whole  cerebral  row  of  the  Prakrit 

'  Coioinbo,  1S65.  LankubbiDawawifrutft  Press.  I^u^wnta  is  mpntionec!  by 
B^btlinok  and  Roth  as  the  author  of  a  NUnftrthako^a,  of  which  thmto  are  several 
It8i^.  in  tbe  Bodleian. 

*  Lakhwikirana  Press,  Colombo,  1867.     8?o. 

^  SArwajflafiaan&bhiwurddbiduyaka  Press,  Colombo,  1S67.     8vo.  pp,  26. 
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languages  (aspirates  excepted) ;  (2)  that  a  large  stock  of 
pure  Pushtu  words  is  derived  from  Prakrit  idioms  j  and  (3) 
that  the  whole  formation  of  the  declensional  and  conjuga- 
tional  process  has  the  closest  analogy  with  the  Sindhi  lan- 
guage :  it  must  therefor©  be  classed  as  an  old  independent 
language,  forming  the  first  transition  from  the  Indo- Aryan 
to  the  Iranian  family,  and  partaking  of  the  char  act-eristics  of 
both,  but  with  predominant  Prakrit  features.  It  is  spoken 
by  about  one  million,  has  several  dialects,  and  has  a  certain 
amount  of  literature  in  the  Arabic  character  modified. 

"  Still  further  down  the  Indus,  below  the  junction  of  the 
five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  with  the  great  boundary -river,  w© 
come  to  the  Sindhi  language,  spoken  by  the  people  occupying 
the  delta  of  the  Indus,  about  two  millions  of  souls,  Hindu  in 
origin,  dominated  by  Mohammedans.  To  Dr,  Ernest  Trumpp 
we  are  indebted  for  an  admirable  Grammar  of  this  language 
also.  As  students  are  aware,  there  are  grammars  and  gram- 
mars :  some  which  exhaust  the  language,  and  lay  bare  the 
structure,  and  in  the  case  of  modern  vernaculars  trace  the 
progress  of  phonetic  decay  and  dialectic  regeneration :  and 
otbers  which  are  mere  school-boy  primers  or  student^s  manuals. 
Dr*  Trumpp's  belongs  to  the  first  class,  and  in  India  is  only 
rivalled  by  his  own  on  Pushtu  and  Dr.  Caldwell's  on  the 
Dravidian  languages^  and  to  a  certain  ext^jnt  by  Platt*8  Hin- 
dustani Grammar,  The  Sindhi  is  an  Aryan  language,  but 
it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  more  intricate  and  difficult 
than  any  of  its  Prakrit  sisters,  and  of  having  preserved  more 
of  the  original  Prakrit  forms ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  a  system 
of  pronominal  suffixes,  quite  peculiar  to  itself  and  the  Pushtu, 
and  fonns  a  link  betwixt  tlie  two  branches,  as  its  geographi- 
cal position  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  Dictionary  has  been 
compiled  by  Stack.  A  selection  of  Sindhi  Literature  has 
been  published  by  Trumpp,  The  Arabic  character  modified 
and  expanded  is  used.  If  this  language  survives  the 
struggle  for  lifo  during  the  next  century,  it  will  not  be  on  ■ 
account  of  its  merits,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country.     It  has  several  dialects. 
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*- Returning  northward  up  the  Indus,  we  enter  the  Pan- 
jab,  and  meet  with  the  Panjahi,  which,  like  the  Sindhi,  is 
one  of  the  seven  Aryan  languages,  sprioging  from  the  same 
Prakrit  sources  of  Northern  India,  Dr.  Ernest  Tnirapp  is 
engaged  in  translating  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs,  written 
in  an  archaic  form  (about  350  years  old)  of  this  language 
in  the  variation  of  Lidian  alphabet  peculiar  to  this  pro- 
vince,  known  as  Gurmukhi,  We  look  forward  to  a 
Grammar,  or  at  least  a  treatise  on  the  linguistic  features 
of  Modem  Panjabi  from  the  same  hand,  as  it  has  never 
yet  been  handled  scientifically.  It  is  spoken  by  twelve 
millions,  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  and  Sikhs,  At  present 
it  has  no  Grammar  or  Dictionary  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
no  pretence  to  any  literature  of  a  modern  date  ;  there  is 
no  question,  that  it  will  have  to  give  way  to  Hindi ;  it  has 
numerous  dialects, 

"Crossing  the  Eiver  Sutluj  into  Hindostan  proper,  we 
enter  the  confines  of  the  great  nation,  which  spread  down  the 
Gangetic  valley  from  Sirhind,  *  the  head  of  India/  to  the 
confines  of  Bengal  proper,  and  all  over  Central  India.  The 
language  is  called  the  Hindi.  It  has  several  well-known 
and  well-defined  dialects,  which  are  known  by  distinct 
names,  but  which  have  no  independent  literary  life.  The 
{jiBgular  feature  of  this  language  is  that,  owing  to  political 
and  historical  causes,  it  has  two  distinct  developments,  two 
vocabularies,  two  alphabetical  systems,  but  the  same  graui' 
matical  substructure,  which  make  up  one  and  the  same  Ian* 
guagc,  belonging  to  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 
The  English  language  presents  the  nearest  analogy  to  the 
peculiar  linguistic  features  of  this  great,  hardy,  and  beautiful 
language,  susceptible  of  unlimited  development,  and  promis- 
ing to  swallow  up  its  weaker  sisters  Panjabi  and  Gujarati. 
When  the  vocabulary  is  supplied  from  Sanskrit  and  other 
Arvan  sources,  and  the  Indian  Nagari  alphabet  is  adopted 
(ft«  in  fact  it  is  adopted  by  Hindus),  the  language  is  called 
Hindi :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  loaded  with  Perao- 
Arabic  loan-words,  in  substitution  of  Aryan  vocabulary,  and 
u  written  in  the  Perso-Arabic  character  (augmented  so  as  to 
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embrace  the  Indian  sounds),  it  is  called  Urdu  (the  camp 
language)  or  Hindustaoi,  In  this  form  it  is  uaed  by  Hindus 
and  Moharamedans,  Grammars  exist  by  Professor  Dowaon, 
Mr,  Etlierington,  but  that  of  Mr.  Platts  is  far  the  best ;  and 
the  best  Dictionary  is  by  Shakespeare.  The  Grammars,  though 
,  good  and  careful  of  their  kind,  have  no  scientific  merits,  and 
make  no  attempt  to  solve  historical  problems.  And  at  this 
point  allusion  must  be  made  to  Mr.  Beames's  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Seven  Aryan  Languages  of  India,  a  work 
of  much  higher  order^  of  which  only  one  volume,  treating  of 
Sounds,  with  an  excellent  introduction,  has  been  published, 
though  the  second,  treating  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns,  is  in  the 
press.  This  language  has  an  ample  lite  rat  ure^  and  is  one  of 
the  vehicles  of  Anglo-Indian  civilization.  It  is  spoken  by 
sixty  millions  as  a  vernacular,  and  the  Urdu  is  a  'lingua 
franca'  to  Mohammedans,  and  the  highest  classes  all  over 
India.  It  is  considered  to  bo  the  eldest  of  the  Sanskritic 
vernaculars,  and  its  existence  may  be  dated  back  to  the 
tenth  century  a.d*;  but  its  earliest  existing  literature  does 
not  date  beyond  1200  A.n. 

"Passing  southwards  along  the  course  of  the  Qtinges,  we 
enter  the  great  Gangetic  delta,  and  find  ourselves  amidst  a 
'vast  people,  both  Hindu  and  Moharamedana,  who  speak  that 
form  of  Indian- Aryan  language  called  Bengali^  using  another 
variation  of  the  Indian  alphabet  character.  Of  this  lan- 
guage there  are  numerous  dialects,  differing  from  each  other 
beyond  the  limits  of  mutual  intelligence ;  but  only  one  has  an 
independent  literary  existence,  of  an  entirely  modoni  date, 
subsequent  to  the  English  conquest,  and  the  tendency  has 
been  in  this  (as  in  the  language  of  Wallachia)  to  aim  at 
a  type  too  exclusively  classic  and  arc;haic,  and  therefore 
sundering  too  far  iho  language  of  speaking  and  writing.  It 
is  a  strong,  hardy  language,  already  the  vehicle  of  an  enor- 
mous literature,  under  the  influence  of  European  ideas »  and 
a  free  press.  It  is  spoken  by  thirfy-six  millions  at  a  low 
estimate.  The  best  Grammars  are  those  of  Wenger  and 
Shania  Churun,  but  at  the  best  they  are  only  student's 
manuals.     The  best  Dictionary  is  Ilayghton's.     It  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  the  youngest  of  the  Sanskritic  vernaculars ;  its 
earlieet  existing  literature  dates  back  to  1400-1500  a,d. 

"In  the  adjoining  province  of  Orissa  we  come  on  anotlier 
language  of  the  Indian -Aryan  branch,  uaed  by  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  milUons  within  a  limited  area,  not  susceptible, 
from  geographical  circumstances,  of  expansion,  and  not  of 
any  linguistic  merit,  yet  still  maintaining  an  independent 
existence,  notwithstanding  the  political  subjection  of  thoOriya- 
Bpeaking  people  to  the  Marathi-speaking  people  in  former 
times,  and  to  the  Bengali-speaking  people  in  modem  times, 
as  Orissa  has  no  independent  political  existence,  but  is  part 
of  the  Bengal  Government.  The  language  is  also  spoken 
by  one  and  half  million  of  souls  in  tlie  District  of  Ganjam  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  by  more  than  a  million  in  Sum- 
bulpore  in  the  central  provinces.  The  Oriya  language  has 
its  own  variation  of  the  Indian  alphabet;  but  it  has  no 
original  literature,  ancient  or  modern.  The  best  Dictionary 
ia  by  Sutton,  and  the  best  Grammars  by  Hallara  and  Maltby. 
An  English-Oriya  Dictionary  has  been  published  by  Miller, 
and  a  brief  Grammar  and  English-Oriya  Dictionary  by  two 
natives  named  Rout,  but  merely  for  purposes  of  iostruction  in 
schools.    Its  earliest  existing  literature  dates  back  to  loOO- 

1600  A.D. 

'*  Before  leaving  the  Gangetic  valley,  we  must  notice  some 
other  languages  connected  with  it.  On  each  side  of  the 
Ilindi  and  Bengali- speaking  races  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Gangetic  valley  are  numerous  non- Aryan  tribes,  occupy- 
ing the  lower  ranges  of  the  Vindya  and  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  a  multiplicity  of  non- Aryan  tongues,  into  whit^h  it 
would  be  vain  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  to  enter. 
They  have  neither  literaturo  nor  culture,  Dr,  W.  Hunter 
has  lately  collected  all  that  is  known  of  them  in  his  volume 
of  Non-Aryan  Languages,  It  is  possible  that,  as  civilization 
and  education  extend  from  Aryan  centres,  backed  by  political 
domination,  these  struggling  patois  may  be  etfaced.  The  non- 
Arj'an  poptdntion  exceeds  ^ve  millions.  Vocabularies  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfection  have  been  prepared,  and,  as  far 
as  is  known,  the  languages  appear  to  be  *  agglutinative.' 
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'*  We  have  alluded  to  the  Prakrit  dialects,  from  which  the 
seven  Aiyan  languages  of  India  take  their  direct  origin. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  decay  and  regeneration  of 
these  laiiguEiges  are  closely  analogous  to  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  contemporaneous  deoay  of  the  Latin,  and  birth 
of  the  Romance  languages  of  Western  Europe,  The  chief 
Prakrits  were  six  in  number,  and  were  corruptions  of  the 
Sanskrit,  which  had  come  into  existence  certainly  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  has 
published  the  text  and  translation  of  a  Prakrit  Grammar 
with  an  introduction,  Some  go  as  far  as  to  name  twenty- 
two  Prakrits.  fl 

**More  need  not  have  been  said  of  the  Prakrits,  but  for" 
the  fact  that  from  one  Prakrit,  the  Maharasbtri,  sprang  the 
language  adopted  by  the  Jaios  as  the  vehicle  of  their  sacred 
lore ;  and  from  another,  the  Magadhi,  sprang  the  far-famed 
Pali,  which^  though  a  dead  language,  occupies  to  the  Bud- 
dhists the  position  of  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  and  Arabic  to  the 
Mohammedans.  From  the  same,  or  a  kindred  Prakrit,  sprang 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  people  of  Ceylon,  the  8iiiha- 
lese,  which  bears  unmistakeable  proofs  of  its  Aryan  origin, 
though  a  remarkable  instance  of  phonetic  decay,  with  great 
wealth  of  forms  and  of  a  general  philological  interest.  Prof.  R. 
0.  Childers  and  Mr.  Clough  have  prepared  a  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  of  Pali.  An  excellent  sketch  of  Pali  Grammar  haa  J 
just  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Ivuhn,  of  Leipsic*  Mr.  Clough  W 
and  llr.  D'Alwis  have  prepared  a  Dictionary  and  Grammar 
of  Sinhalese,  It  is  spoken  by  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of 
the  residents  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  Prakrit,  Pali,  and 
Sinhalese  have  separate  and  distinct  characters,  variations  of 
the  old  alphabets  of  India, 

"We  must  now  notice  the  two  remaining  vernaculars  o{\ 
the  Aryan  family  in  India,  the  Marathi  and  Gujarati, 

"The  Marathi  is  a  vernacular  of  the  highest  importance, 
spoken  by  ten  millions,  occupying  the  centre  and  the  west 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  impinging  in  the  north  on  Hindi 
and  Gujarati;  to  the  south,  on  Tulu,  Canarese,  and  Telugu  ; 
to  the  east,  on  a  group  of  non- Aryan  languages ;    on  the 
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j  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea.  It  bas  several  dialects : 
though  distinctly  of  the  Aryan  family,  its  vocabulary  yields 
oiie*teDth  of  non-Aryan  words  i  it  has  drawn,  and  does 
draw,  upon  Sanskrit  without  limit :  it  has  admitted  at  least 

13000    loan-words    from    Arabi<},    Persian,    and  Hindustani : 
it  is   copious  without   order,   and   energetic   without   rule; 
IXMsessos  a  choice  of  words  of  boundless  variety,   with   no 
feoognized  standard  of  classical  purity  :    it  has  a  var^'ing 
orthography,   but    an    excellent    Dictionary,    compiled    by 
Holesworth :    no  Grammar  exists   of  philological   interest ; 
I  but  a  good  student's  Grammar  for  the  high  schools,  by  an 
anonymous  author :    it   uses   the  Nagari    character :    it   is 
the  vehicle  of  a  yearly  increasing  literature,  and  of  com- 
munication between   Hindus^  Jlohummedans,  and  Paraia  :  it 
lis  A  strong  vernacular,  and  capable  of  unlimited  development. 
Its  earliest  existing  literature  dates  back  to  r290  aj>, 
"  Qujarati  is  a  language  spoken  by  six  to  seven  millions, 
in  a  country  geographically  circumscribed.      On  the  west 
^■Kachi  forms  a  link  of  transition  to  Sliidhi ;  on  the  north  it 
^■meetd  the  powerful  Hindi  in  one  of  its  dialects,  the  Mar- 
^P^ari;  on   the  east  and  south  it  is  shut  in  by  the  robust 
Marathi.     It  is  only  supplied  with  primers  and  vocabularies, 
instead  of  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  j  but  they  are  good 
I      of  their  kind,  and  by  a  native,  Shapurjee  Edaljee,     It  has 
^b  character  of  its  own,  which   resembles  the  Nagari  with 
^Rta  upper  line  removed.     The  loan-words  from  Sanskrit  are 
^P extensive ;  and  Arabic  and  Persian  words  have  crept  in  from 
the  use  of  this  language  in  commorce,  and   by  the  Parsi 
immigTants,  who  have  lost  their  own  vernacular  and  very 
much  adopted  this.     It  has  a  very  corrupted  orthography. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  this  vernacular  will  not  hold  its 
own,  but  will  give  way  to  its  stronger  sisters ;  at  any  rate 
^re  is  an  entire  want  of  books  of  any  standing  to  be  taken 
ts  aathorities.     Its  earliest  existing  literature  dates  back  to 
^Kl4o7  A»D.,  and  the  poetic  works  arc  very  numerous. 
^m     **  Passing  on  into  the  Peninsula  of  India,  we  enter  a  new 
rorld  of  languages,  known  as  the  Dra vidian.     They  are  not 
mved  from  or  descended  from  Sanskrit,  but  are  more  or  less 
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Darius ;  and  as  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Dravidian  immi- 
grations into  India  must  have  preceded  the  Aryan. 

"In  Southern  India  a  corrupt  Portuguese  is  spoken  at 
Goa,  and  an  indiflerent  French  at  Pondichery,  and  a  ao-callcd 
Hebrew  by  an  ancient  Jew  colony ;  but  in  Bombay  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  homes  of  tho  Parsis,  the  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Fire- worshippers,  and  from  their  sacred  books 
have  been  disinterred  the  ancient  Zend,  or  Iranian  sister  of 
Sanakrit,  and  the  comparatively  modern  but  pre-Mohammedan 
language  known  as  Pablavi,  Huzvareah,  and  Pazand  :  they 
represent  an  extinct  language,  of  wliich  all  tradition  has  been 
cut  off,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  has  been  revived  by  the 
united  action  of  palaeography,  numismatology,  and  compara* 
tive  philology,  of  which  Martin  llaug.  West,  Spiegel  and 
Dustoor  Hoshanjee  are  the  chief  expenents. 

"Beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal  lies  British  Burmali,  where 
the  Burmese,  in  its  various  dialects,  is  spoken  by  a  vast 
population  subject  to  the  British  Empire ;  and  beyond  the 
Himalaya  on  the  north-east  is  a  sparse  population  speaking 
the  Thibetan^  of  which  the  learned  Dr.  Jaeskhe  has  compiled 
a  Grammar  and  Dictionary ;  they  are  living  languages,  but  I 
without  culture,  and  imperfectly  known ;  and  here  we  close 
our  survey  of  the  languages  of  British  India,  The  Sanskrit 
and  Arabic  are  dead  languages^  but  cultivated  by  limited  I 
numbers  for  their  religions  interest.  The  Persian  and 
English  are  living,  but  foreign  languages;  the  former  in 
days  bygone,  and  the  latter,  at  the  present  time,  the  language 
of  official  authority,  and  a  knowledge  of  both  is  necessary  to 
every  person  of  education  in  India,  as  French  and  Latin  are 
in  England. 

"In  casting  the  linguistic  horoscope  of  British  India,  the 
prediction  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  Hindi,  Bengali,  and 
Marathi  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  of 
the  Dravidian  family,  will  absorb,  or  throw  into  the  shade, 
or  tread  down,  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  developing 
themselves  into  magnificent  vernaculars,  spoken  by  200 
millions,  fully  charged,  perhaps  immoderately,  with  loan* 
words  from  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  English,  but  pre- 
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ing  their  own  grammatical  structures,  will  bocome  tlie 
vehicles  of  a  great  Oriental  civilization  in  the  l\iture.  And 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  mainly  in  these  languages  that 
the  laws  and  departmental  orders  of  Imperial  England  are 
communicated  to  a  subject  people,  who  receive  from  English 
aources  alone  all  that  they  know  of  European  Science,  Politics, 
and  Pi^ogress." 

Slavonic. 

Englishmen  have  hitherto  rather  overlooked,  if  not  slighted, 
the  Slavonic  tongues,  the  most  synthetic  of  tho  modern  Aryan 
dialects.  For  the  following  very  valuable  and  interesting 
contribution  to  this  Address  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging the  kind  and  ready  assistance  rendered  me  by 
a  member  of  our  body,  Mr.  W.  R,  Morfill,  a  scholar  who  has 
long  worked  at  Slavonic  and  its  dialects.  He  has  lectured, 
too,  on  Slavonic  languages  and  literature  at  Oxford  al- 
ternately ^4th  Mr,  Ralston,  whoso  translations  of  Russian 
Fables,  etc.,  are  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  old  folk-lore, 
and  he  is  now  engaged  on  an  important  work  on  these 
Bubjectd. 

**  The  subject  of  Slavonic  philology,  although  practically 
ignored  at  both  our  leading  UniversitieSj  is  daily  pressing 
it«elf  more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  scholar.  To 
say  nothing  about  the  impossibility  of  contemptuously  pass* 
ing  over  the  languages  of  bo  largo  a  portion  of  the  human 
race — seventy-eight  millioos  ^ — the  Slavonic  tongues  have  so 
much  intrinsic  and  ethnographic  interest  that  they  cannot 
safely  be  neglected.  In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  we 
cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  this  family  of  languages,  and  allude  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  names  ;  especial  attention  being  paid  to 
their  present  st^ite  of  culture  and  development. 

"Tho  old  division,  first  suggested  by  Dobrowsky,  the 
Nestor  of  Slavonic  philology,  and  improved  by  Schafarik» 
occurs  as  the  moat  obvious  way  of  treating  them,  viz.  to 
separate  them  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches. 

See  Sebafarik.    I  use,  for  obnoti*  reasons,  the  Gerrosm  spelling  of  the  namo. 
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**  I.  (a,)— Of  the  first  of  these  classes, — the  Eastern, — tlie 
Russian  naturally  claims  the  most  attention,  aa  spoken  over 
the  greatest  extent  of  territory,  and  having  the  most  promis- 
ing future.  Its  artificial  as  opposed  to  its  popular  literature 
does  not  go  back  further  than  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  by  Peter  the 
Great,  Lomonosov,  son  of  a  fisherraan  at  Archangel,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  and  at  a  later  period  Dorjavin,  com- 
posed their  poems  in  the  pseudo-classical  style  then  reigning 
triumphant  throughout  Europe.  At  the  l>eginning  of  the 
present  century  Jukovski  introduced  the  so-called  Romantic 
aohool,  and,  as  an  indefatigable  translator,  familiarized  his 
countrymen  with  the  best  productions  of  the  Western  in- 
tellects. He  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Pushkin,  as  yet  the  greatest  name  in  the  Kussian  Parnassus. 
Pushkin,  whose  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  a  duel 
in  1837,  wrote  much  and  well.  His  Boris  Godunov,  a  play 
on  the  Shakespearian  model,  was  a  fine  attempt  to  domesti* 
cate  the  historical  drama  in  Russia. 

'*  Since  the  death  of  Pushkin  no  worthy  rival  has  appeared, 
L^rmontov  charms  us  by  hia  elegant  lyrics,  in  which  the 
strength  and  grace  of  the  Russian  language  are  shown  to 
their  fullest  extent;  and  Kolt^ov,  the  peasant  poet,  has 
caught  the  manner  of  the  old  Russian  songs,  just  as  Bums 
did  that  of  the  old  Scottish. 

"  At  present,  poetry  in  Russia  is  represented  by  Nekrdsov, 
who  writes  cleverly,  but  with  a  tinge  of  that  all-sceptical 
irony,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  the  nihilistic 
school. 

"  Among  novelists  Tourgh^niev  stands  pre-eminent.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  gained  an  European  reputation,  and  has 
somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  his  predecessor  Gogol,  whose 
*  Dead  8oula,'  and  sketches  of  Little-Russian  life  are  written 
with  much  power,  and  show  a  vein  of  satire  not  unworthy  of 
Thackeray.  These  two  stand  out  conspicuously  among  the 
host  of  Russian  novel-writers,  whose  name  is  legion.  Among 
the  latest  authors  Count  Tolstoi,  Gontcharov  and  others  may 
be  mentioned. 


I 
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*'As  regards  history,  Soloviev  still  continues  his  almost 
intenuinable  lueubrations.  His  book  promises,  when  com- 
pleted, to  be  rather  a  quarry  of  materials  than  an  edifice* 
For  the  latter  and  more  modern  part,  it  seems  hardly 
possiblo  that  an  author  under  such  a  censorship  as  the 
Russian  can  tell  us  truth,  as  an  honest  historian ;  and 
from  some  previous  specimens  of  his  compositions,  we  see 
that  Professor  Sol6\aev  can  write  to  order.  The  earlier 
history  of  Kardmzin,  whatever  it«s  merits  of  style  may  be, 
is  a  work  wholly  falsetto  in  tone,  an  elaborate  panegyric 
of  despotism*  The  colourless  official  sketches  of  Ouetrialov 
in  most  instances  are  not  worthy  of  much  attention.  We 
aust  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  works  of  Kostomaroir 
ind  Zabielin  in  this  field.  The  former  is  one  of  the  few 
reaiJy  critical  historians  produced  by  Eussia.  Pogodine, 
a  professor  at  Moscow,  has  recently  published  a  '  History 
of  Russia  tiU  t!ie  Invasion  of  the  Mongols/  He  has  further 
distinguished  himself  by  defending  the  genuineness  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Nestor  against  the  attacks  of  Katchenovski  and 
Senkovski.  Recently,  also,  an  author  named  Hovaiski  has 
been  ventilating  some  exploded  theories  in  Russia.  Among 
others  ho  attempts  to  overthrow  the  long-received  account 
of  the  Varangian  origin  of  Rurik  and  his  companions,  and 
connects  the  Russians  with  the  Roxolani*  This  opinion 
has  long  been  torn  to  tatters  by  Schafarik.  At  the  Archaeo- 
logical Congress  at  Kiev,  on  14th  August,  1874,  Ilovaiski 
essayed  to  prove  that  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  not  really 
invented  by  the  monk  whoso  name  it  bears.  Ho  also  argued 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  not  a  Ugro-Finnish,  but  a  Slavonic 
people*  If  such  opinions  as  these  were  to  gain  ground,  we 
might  say  that  Slavonic  philology  moved  in  a  circle ;  for  these 
were  the  crude  theories  which  were  so  ridiculed  m  the  case 
of  Venelin,  who  circulated  them  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
also  in  the  rash  speculations  of  the  Servian  Raiteh, 

**  The  Russians  have  latterly  been  busying  themselves  very 
much  about  their  national  tales  and  songs*  The  former  are 
Slavonic  variants  of  legends  which  appear  to  be  the  common 
property  of  all  the  Aryan  races,  a  greater  freshness  and 
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naivete  being  apparently  communicated  by  the  childisli 
superstitions  and  grovelling  barbarism  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.  The  latter  are  eminently  illustrative  of  the 
national  manners,  but  in  a  linguistic  aspect  generally  dis- 
appointing. They  come  to  us  almost  always  in  a  form  more 
or  less  modern,  and  with  their  antique  phraseology  whittled 
away  piecemeal  by  generations  of  itinerant  minstrels  who 
have  adapted  them  for  the  occasion.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, from  their  allusions  to  pagan  customs,  would  appear 
to  have  a  very  ancient  groundwork*  Collections  have  been 
published  by  Ribnikov  and  others.  The  tales  have  been 
gathered  together  by  Afanassiev,  Sakharov,  and  Erlenvein. 

"In  Slavonic  philology  the  Russians  can  boast  of  two  names 
of  high  reputation,  Vostokov  (of  German  extraction^  and 
Sreznevski.  The  dialects  of  the  Russian  language  present 
many  most  interesting  features  to  the  philologer,  but,  as  may 
be  imagined,  have  not  been  extensively  cultivated,  and  boast 
but  a  meagre  literature.  The  Little  (Male-)  Russian  (with 
which  may  be  incorporated  the  Red)  is  a  dialect — one  might 
almost  say  a  language — spoken  by  13>000,000.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  it  a  literary  importance,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  knot  of  enthusiasts,  especially  at  Lemberg  (or 
Lw6w)j  have  almost  succeeded.  It  can  boast  of  one  poet 
of  repute,  Taras  Shevtchenko,  bom  a  serf,  and  condemned  on 
account  of  bis  political  opinions  to  spend  many  years  as  a 
common  soldier  in  Siberia.  The  adventures  of  this  man  are 
wonderfully  interesting,  but  can  bo  only  glanced  at  in  our 
brief  outline.  The  novels  of  Marko  Yovtchok  (the  nom  tk 
piuim  of  Madame  Eugenie  Markovitch)  have  also  obtained 
great  celebrity.  Professor  Dragom4nov,  of  Kiev,  is  now 
publishing  a  very  copious  collection  of  Little- Russian 
songs,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  last  year.  Ho 
is  worthily  following  in  the  steps  of  Zakrevski  and  Maksi- 
movitch. 

"The  White  Russian,  spoken  in  some  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  is  very  interesting  in  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  but  can  boast  of  no  literature  except  a  few 
songs.     A  good  dictionary  was  published  a  few  years  ago 
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by  Noeovitch,     In  this  dialect  the  laws  of  the  Gmnd-Duchy 

of  Lithuania  were  originally  written* 

"  (b.) — Of  the  modern  Bulgarian,  the  next  In  order  on 
our  list,  but  little  need  be  said.  A  few  enthusiastic  mcn^ — 
Drinov,  Eakovski,  Palaouzov,  among  others — ^have  attempted 
to  develope  it ;  hut  it  has  to  struggle  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  depressing  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Phanariotes-  Active  centres 
pf  Bulgarian  literary  effort  are  Braila,  in  Wallachia  (where 
[lere  is  a  literary  society  which  publishes  its  proceedings), 
ind  Bolgrad,  in  Bessarabia,  Many  hooks,  nominally  appear- 
ing at  Plovdive  (Philippopolie)  or  Ilustchuk,  are,  in  reality, 
issued  at  Yieona.  Like  all  Slavonic  tongues,  it  is  rich  in 
ballads,  as  shown  in  the  fine  collection  published  about 
twelye  years  ago  at  Agram  by  the  brothers  Miladinov,  who 
were  doomed  to  expiate  their  patriotism  by  secret  murder  in 
a  Turkish  dnngeon.  The  language  has  an  additional  interest 
for  the  philologer  from  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of 
eminent  Slavists,  that  it  is  the  living  sister,  which,  of  all  the 
modern  languages,  most  resembles  the  oldest  form,  preserved 
in  the  Slavonic  Bible  (as  shown  in  the  Ostromir  Codex),  and 
the  highly  curious  scries  of  old  Russian  chronicles,  beginning 
with  Nestor.  This  language  is  called  the  Paljco  or  Church- 
Skvonic.  Some  philologers,  as  Leskien,^  boldly  call  it  Old 
Bulgarian.  Miklosich,  however,  the  Professor  at  Vienna,  a 
name  at  the  present  time  at  the  head  of  Shi  von  ic  philology, 
still  adheres  to  his  original  nomenclature^  Palteo-Slovenish  ; 
and  in  his  latest  work  declares  himself  unconvinced  bv 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents.^  It  is  this  question  and 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  which  still 
diWde  the  Slavonic  camps.  Perhaps  the  only  otlier  great 
name  on  the  side  of  Miklosich  has  been  Kopitar,  who  died 
in  1844,  the  editor  of  the  Glagolita  Clozianus,  a  work  of 
[primary  importimce  to  the  student  in  this  subject, 

'  (c.) — ^The  third  branch  of  the  Eastern  division  is  Servian. 


1  Ilandbuch  der  Altbijlt^irisclien  Sprache  ;  Weimar,  1871. 
•  Allslovcuieche  Formenlehro  in   Taradi^iea  vou  Franz  MVdomch;   Wien» 
U7i. 
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If  we  take  the  area  over  whicli  this  language  is  spoken,  it  is 
in  reality  a  wide  one,  but  political  and  religious  differences 
have  destroyed  the  fair  prospects  of  the  Southern  Slaves. 
The  Croatian  and  Dahnatiun  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  Servian,  but  are  under  a  different  government,  adhere  to 
a  different  religion,  and  persist  in  a  different  alphabet.  The 
aggregate  of  the  Serbs  and  Croats  would  amount  to  mom 
than  six  millions. 

"All  attempts,  however,  at  a  union,  despite  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ljudevit  Gaj  and  others,  have  failed.  Some 
scholars  have  wished  to  group  these  people  ^nder  the  name 
of  lUyriaTis.  The  Ser\"iana  have  a  very  early  literature, 
monuments  of  which  have  come  down  in  the  '  Lives  of  the 
Kings  and  Archbishops,'  written  by  the  Archbishop  Daniel, 
and  the  *  Lives  of  Saint  Simeon  and  Sabba/  which  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  they  have 
become  more  celebrated  by  their  marvellous  collection  of 
national  songs,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  the 
Franciscan  monk  Kacic,  and  which  were  afterwards  fully 
given  to  the  public  by  Vuk  Stepbauovitch.  Their  modem 
literature  is  chiefly  imitated  from  the  German.  Great  ac- 
tivity is  still  exhibited  at  Agram  and  Belgrade.  During  the 
preceding  year  the  Society  called  the  Matica  Srbska,  origi- 
nated partly  by  the  celebrated  Schafarik  while  residing  at 
Neusatz,  has  been  very  busy.  Several  publications  have 
made  their  appearance  in  Ragusa,  renowned  aa  the  home  of 
a  great  Slavonic  literary  development  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  On  the  19th  of  October  of  the  last 
year,  a  University  for  South  Slavonians  was  opened  at 
Agram,  which  has  long  been  a  great  centre  of  culture,  and 
boasts  of  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Kukuljevitch  Sak- 
cinski,  and  Racki, 

"(a.) — As  a  subdivision  of  this  last  branch  I  might  allude 
to  the  Slovenes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Styria 
and  the  whole  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  Their  literature 
has  always  been  very  meagre,  although  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  they  could  boast  some  genuine  workers, — for 
example,   Primus   Traber,   who,    driven   out  of  his   native 
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country  by  Austrian  persecution,  was  compelled  to  take  re* 
luge  with  the  more  tolerant  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Slovenes  have  cultivated 
their  dialectic  peculiarities.  They  should  have  allowed  their 
language  to  be  merged  into  a  general  South  Slavonic  tongue, 
which  could  develope  a  healthy  national  literature.  Instead 
of  choosing  to  flow  in  one  broad  stream,  they  have  wasted 
the  volume  of  their  waters  in  a  thousand  petty  rivulets. 
Thus  the  Slaves  have  always  been  divided  among  themselves, 
and  their  enemies,  especially  the  Germans,  have  known  how 
to  profit  by  their  diviaions. 

"  11.  (a.) — If  we  leave  the  Eastern  branchy  and  turn  to  the 
Western,  we  are  first  confronted  by  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  the  moral  and  literary  prostration  of  Poland.  '  The 
Niobe  of  nations '  lies  mute  and  in  dust  and  ashes,  having  to 
struggle  against  Germanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  absorption 
into  Russia  on  the  other.  Since  the  death  of  Mickiewicz  in 
1855^ — a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  without  reverence  by 
any  Slavonic  scholar — no  great  Polish  writer  has  arisen. 
'  Order  reigns  at  Warsaw,'  and  even  the  publications  of  the 
University  must  be  in  Rmsian,  A  great  deal  of  literary 
activity  is  visible  in  Austrian  Poland  (Galicia),  but  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Red  Russian  or  Ruthenish  element,  which  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  political  visions  of  the  Polish  aris- 
tocracy, A  few  scientific  periodicals  make  their  appearance 
at  Cracow  and  Posen. 

"  We  are  still  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  possible  extinc* 
the  Polish  language,  spoken  as  it  is,  even  at  the 
;t  time,  after  years  of  degradation  and  denationalization, 
by  about  ten  miUions  of  people, 

**  Valuable  contributitms,  however^  to  Polish  philology 
have  recently  appeared ;  among  these  must  be  mentioned, 
*0n  the  Old  Polish  Language  till  the  Fourteenth  Century,'  by 
Baudoin  de  Courteuay,  published  in  Russian:  also  'TTeber  die 
vermeintliehe  Quantitiit  der  Vocalo  iin  Altpolnischen,*  by 
Anttin  Semenovitsch  (Leipzig,  1872).  In  a  recent  article 
contributed  by  Professor  Per  wolf  to  the  Bohemian  Literary 
Journal    (Casopis    Musca    Kralovstvi   Ceskeho),   allusion  is 


^^    at  Crnw 
■        "We 
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inado  to  many  literary  journals  in  Polish  wliicli  regularly 
niake  their  appearance  at  Warsaw ;  but  since  the  revolution 
of  1803,  the  literary  imptilso  of  the  country  lias  been  verj' 
much  cheeked.  In  1872  appeared  at  Warsaw  *  A  Survey  of 
the  Oldest  Monuments  of  the  Polish  Language/  by  Con- 
stantino Malkowaki  (Przeglad  najdawniejszych  pomnikow 
jezyka  polskiego)*  Bielowski  still  continues  his  valuable 
*Monumenta  Polonium  historical  published  at  Lemberg,  of 
which  a  second  volume  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago, 

"(b.)^ — Leaving  this  Enceladus  imprisoned  under  the  moun- 
tain whose  agonies  are  chronically  made  known  by  his 
volcanic  upheavings,  we  can  find  a  more  cheering  spectacle 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Cech  or  Bohemian  people*  What  a 
nation  of  resolute  and  patriotic  men  can  accomplish  is  here 
very  plainly  visible.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury their  language  seemed  actually  at  its  last  gasp,  and  one 
of  Bohemia's  most  noble  sons,  Dobrowsky,  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  state  that  he  foresaw  nothing  but  its  proximate 
extinction.  The  language  of  Hiis  and  Ziska,  of  Ottakar, 
Przemysl,  and  George  Podiebrad,  was  fast  sinking  into  a 
patois  of  boors.  But  there  was  to  be  a  stir  in  this  valley  of 
dry  bones.  The  foundation  of  the  National  Museum,  for 
gathering  up  tlie  wide-scattered  reliquea  of  their  neglected 
antiquities,  and  the  eatablishment  of  the  excellent  Society 
called  the  Matico  Ceska,  kept  alive  the  feeble  spark  which 
still  flickered  in  the  socket.  *  We  are  yet  a  nation,*  was 
the  cry  heard  in  Prague.  Fruits  of  these  noble  resolves 
were  the  History  of  Palacky,  a  monument  of  erudition  and 
patriotism  ;  the  Lexicon  of  Jungmann  ;  and  the  profound 
investigations  of  Schalarik/  whose  name  still  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  all  students  of  Slavonic  ethnography, 

"At  the  present  time  the  Cechs  are  educating  themselves 

by  growing  familiar  with  the  best  products  of  foreign  thought. 

^Thus  they  have  just  completed  an  excellent  translation  of 

)  Bhakespcare,  the  joint  work  of  many  labourers.     About  a 

I  year  ago  an  Encyclopiedia  (iSlovnik  Naucny)  was  brought  to 


I 


Slawischo  Alkrthumer  (origfoally  published  iu  BoLcmiao). 
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a  conclusion ;  and  great  literary  activity  is  exliibited  in  all 
!  branches  of  study.  The  magazine  called  Casopia  Mnsea 
Kr&lovstvi  Ceskeho  still  appears  four  times  a  year,  and  ia  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Slavonic  student.  Besides 
articles  on  history,  philology,  etc.,  we  have  notices  of  the 
chief  books  which  make  their  appearance  on  all  Slayonic 
questions.  Much  has  certainly  been  done  by  this  spirited 
and  enthusiastic  people  to  resist  the  attempts  at  Gcrmani- 
zation  made  by  their  rulers, 

**The  SloYuks,  a  people  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
Hungary,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Bohemian,  which  contains 
I  many  curious  old  forms,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  Cech,  have  developed  an  independent  litemture. 
This  ia  to  be  regretted,  as  they  have  in  this  way  assisted  the 
common  Slavonic  foible  of  everlasting  division.  The  most 
celebrated  poet  of  the  Slovaks  was  Jan  Holly,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  died  in  1849.  Ilia  pieces  are  in  the 
r  classical  metres.  To  the  reader,  who  does  not  bring  to  their 
perusal  the  enthusiasm  of  a  native,  they  appear  heavy  and 
scholastic  productions,  such  neatl^^-turned  verses  as  a  man  of 
culture  frequently  writes,  flattering  himself  meanwhile  that 
he  is  composing  poetry.  The  Letopis  Matiee  Slovenskej 
(Journal  of  the  Slovak  Literary  Society)  still  appears. 
Besides  the  Grammars  of  Bernolak  and  Dianiska,  there  is  a 
new  one  by  Victorin. 

"  (c.) — l^ot  much  need  be  said  of  the  Lausitzer  Wends, 
who  come  under  the  Western  family.  They  are  partly  under 
the  government  of  Prussia,  partly  of  Saxony,  and  give  but 
little  signs  of  literary  activity.  These  people  are  the  debris 
of  the  Polabes,  the  powerful  Slavonic  race  which  at  one  time 
occupied  so  much  of  North  Germany,  and  has  left  its  lan- 
guage stamped  upon  many  a  town,  village,  and  river.  They 
can  boast  of  a  fine  collection  of  songs,  gathered  together  by 
Messrs.  Haupt  and  Schraaler;  but  the  influence  of  Germanism 
is  becoming  too  strong  for  them.  In  1866  appeared  a  good 
Lusatian  Dictionary  by  Pful  Xuziski  Serbski  Slownik  (w 
Budysinje,  1866)*     They  are  yearly  diminishing,  as  Aadree 
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aaaures  us.^  To  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  fragments  still  remaining  of  the  Polabish, 
the  adniirable  grammar  published  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  recommended.  It  is  a  posthumous 
work  of  Schleicher,*  and  is  a  wonderful  monumeDt  of  the 
prafound  erudition  and  philological  insight  of  that  truly 
great  scholar.  Much  also  has  been  done  for  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  these  tribes  by  Hilferding,  who  died  prema- 
turely about  three  years  ago/' 


Greek. 

Greek  Philology  would  have  been  left  out  of  this  year's 
Address  altogether  had  it  not  oceurred  to  me  almost  at  the 
last  moment  to  ask  ray  friend  and  colleague  Prof  Mayor  to 
supply  the  needed  report.  He  ia  an  active  if  not  an  old 
member  of  the  Society,  and  very  readily  acceded  to  my 
request  for  bis  assistance.  It  is  very  assuring  to  find  that 
Greek  is  likely  to  hold  its  place  in  any  scheme  of  a  liberal 
education* 

**  Taking  the  term  Greek  Philology  in  its  wide  sense  to 
include  the  study,  not  only  of  the  language,  but  also  of  the 
literature  and  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  I  think  that  the 
main  feature  of  its  recent  development  in  England  is  one 
upon  which  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves.  The 
time  is  not  so  very  far  distant  when  the  invasion  of  useful 
knowledge  threatened  to  sweep  away  classical  education 
altogether;  and  there  were  many  who  feared  that  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  public  schools,  with  the  introduction  of 
modem  subjects,  as  they  were  called,  and  especially  with  the 
greater  importance  assigned  to  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science,  Greek,  at  any  rate,  must  go  to  the  wall.  Experience 
has  shown  the  groundlessness  of  such  feara.  ^e  see  on  all 
sides  signs  of  the  constantly  increasing  interest  taken  in  the 


^  TVciidificlie  TVanderstudien^  1874. 

*  Lttut-  unci  Formeiiickro  d«r  Polabisclien  Spro^ihe,  Ton  A-ugust  Schleicber ; 
187K 
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history,  the  Kterature,  and  the  art  of  Greece.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  large  number  of  poems  and  paintings  which  borrow 
their  subjects  and  their  etyle  from  the  ancients,  —  Jlr. 
Browning  has  just  delighted  us  with  another  transcript 
from  Euripides, — ^has  there  ever  been  a  time  since  the  revival 
of  letters  when  such  a  stream  of  translations  from  classical 
authors  has  poured  from  the  press ;  translations  aiming,  at 
any  rate,  at  a  high  standard,  and  many  of  them  possessing 
real  literary  merit  P  The  past  year  has  perhaps  not  been 
quite  so  prolific  in  this  respect  as  some  that  have  preceded  ; 
hut  we  may  call  attention  to  the  translations  of  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  by  Dr,  Kennedy;  of  the  King  Oedipus  and 
Philoctetes  by  Prof.  Campbell ;  of  Pindar  by  E.  Myers  ;  of 
the  Theaetetus  by  E.  A.  Paley ;  of  Thucydidea  by  Crawley. 
Another  sign  of  the  diffusion  of  Ilellenism,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  may  be  found  in  the  popularity  of  works  treating  of 
Greek  history  and  literature,  and  the  more  popular  tone 
adopted  by  their  authors.  This  year  has  seen  the  completion 
of  the  translation  of  Curtius"  exceUent  History  of  Greece, 
and  gives  a  first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  useful 
history  by  Cox.  We  have  also  the  Home  Heiknicafj  in 
which  Prof.  Blackie  treats  of  the  Theology  of  Homer  and 
Aeschylus,  of  the  relation  of  Modem  to  Ancient  Greek,  and 
of  other  interesting  topics ;  and  Mahaffy  s  lively  book  on 
Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Homer  to  Menamlf't^  forming  a 
sort  of  pendant  to  Symonds'  Greek  Poets,  On  a  somewhat 
lower  level  comes  the  series  of  Atment  Chums  for  English 
Meaders,  whicb  has  been  completed  within  tlie  last  few 
months.  The  same  tendency  to  diffuse  and  popularize  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  shown  in  the  improved  elementary 
text-books  which  are  being  brought  out  in  such  abundance. 
This  year  we  have  Elements  of  Greek  Accidence^  Selections 
frotn  Liiciftn,  and  Stdections  from  Greek  Epic  and  Dvamntic 
Poets,  by  Evelyn  Abbott;  Promethem  by  N,  Pinder;  further 
Scenes  from  Enripides  by  A.  Sidgwick  ;  and  a  most  useful 
little  History  of  Greece  for  beginners  by  Fylfe. 

"It  is  when  we  come  to  the  higher  departments  of  Greek 
Philology  that  English  scholars  appear  at  a  disadvantage  as 
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compared  with  those  of  the  Continent,  The  principle  of 
division  of  labour  seems  to  bo  hardly  recognized  at  all 
amongst  us.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  the  duty  of  every  classical 
scholar  to  be  equally  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
what  we  vaguely  term  classics;  and  the  demands  of  educa- 
tion and  of  examinations  arc  so  exacting,  that  the  student 
who  lives  simply  for  learning  has  ahuost  disappeared  from ' 
the  Universities.  Still  we  have  some  books  to  show  which 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  that  have  been  brought 
out  in  Germany  during  the  year.  One  such  is  Field's  critical 
edition  of  Origais  Hcxapla  ;  another,  the  Atlm  of  Ancieni 
Geofjraphij  by  Grove  and  Smith  j  another,  the  beautiful  ^ 
volume  of  Greek  Inscriptions  brought  out  by  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum.  Part  L,  which  has  just  appeared^ 
contains  the  inscriptions  in  the  Museum  referring  to  Attica. 
The  full  explanatory  notes  will  make  this  of  great  value  to 
students.  The  Rector  of  Lincoln  has  given  us  a  most  in- 
teresting work  on  the  history  of  Greek  criticism  in  his 
biography  of  Casaubon ;  and  Barclay  V.  Head's  book  on  the 
Chromlogical  Sequence  of  the  Coim  of  Sf/racuse  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

''Between  these  and  the  elementary  works  already  men- 
tioned come  the  Pruaie  Oraiions  of  Demo^iihenes,  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  with  explanatory  notes  by  F.  A.  Paley  and  Sandys ; 
Antigone  and  Ofdipus  of  Cohnos  by  Campbell  and  Abbott  j 
Aristotle's  Eihic%  books  1  to  4,  by  Moore;  Homer's  litad, 
books  1  to  12,  by  RejTiolds ;  SekctionB  from  Arisfoi/e*s 
Organon  by  Magrath ;  the  new  editions  of  Grant's  Ethics, 
and  Congreve's  Politics  of  Aristotle  ;  and  of  Shilleto's  ex* 
cellent  Ue  Faha  Legalione,  We  have  further  a  translation  of 
a  portion  of  Schleicher's  Compendium  of  Comparative  Phihhgy 
by  Bendall;  a  Concordancn  to  Jlonur  by  Prendergast  (pri- 
vately printed) ;  and  Kennedy's  Studia  Sophoctea,  containing 
a  critique  of  Campbell's  Sophocles, 

'*  We  oaght  not  to  conclude  our  review  of  Greek  Philology 
in  England  without  naming  the  three  periodicals  written  in 
the  English  language  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  Classical 
Philology :  the  Cambridge  Jourfial  of  Phihtog^ ;  the  Merfna- 
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thena,  proceeding   from  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  tlie 
Transactions  of  (he  American  Philolofjical  Society, 

**If  there  is  a  difficulty  iii  finding  books  to  represent 
philology  in  England,  in  Germany  the  difficulty  ia  all  the 
other  way;  in  fact,  the  contrast  is  so  startling  that  our 
President  agreed  with  rao  in  thinking  that  it  might  bo 
worth  while  for  once  to  give  a  tolerably  coraplefe  list  of  the 
editions  of  Greek  authors,  and  of  works  illustrative  of  the 
same,  which  have  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last 
year.  Among  philological  works  not  included  in  the  Ii«t 
may  be  mentioned  particularly  Clirist,  Meirik  der  Griechen 
und  Romcr ;  Fick,  Griec/iische  Personennnmen ;  Dobree's 
idrermria,  edited  by  W,  Wagner;  Blass,  Die  Atiische  Bervrl- 
imkeif,  part  2  ;  Curtius,  Sindieii  Zftr  Gricehiachen  w.  Lai. 
(zrammaiik,  voL  vii.  part  2  ;  Didot,  Aide  Manuce  ei 
rilelUmmte  a  Venise ;  Blumner,  Tvcknofof/ie  u,  Terminoiogie 
dcr  Gewerbe  u,  Kiimfe  hei  Griechen  u.  Edmernt  voL  i.  part  1; 
Miiller-Strubing,  Aristophanes  «.  die  hisforische  Kritik ;  some 
more  parts  of  the  large  French  Dictionary  of  Aniiqiritien  now 
editing  by  Daremberg  and  Saglio ;  and  a  new  periodical, 
most  important  for  Classical  bibliography,  which  has  just 
been  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Bursian,  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  best  German  philologists,  the  Jahrcs- 
hericht  fiber  die  Fortschritt  der  ckissischen  Atterfkifmsfcissen- 
chqfi.  The  yearly  issue  is  to  consist  of  twelve  parts  treating 
of  the  publications  of  the  year  next  but  one  preceding. 
Thus  the  six  parts  which  have  come  out  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year  contain  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  half  of  the 
books  which  appeared  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  during  the 
year  1873, 

"  For  the  list  which  follows  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother, 
Prof,  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  Cambridge.*' 

AlLXBAH. 

Aetteae  eomm^   poUorceticna.      Rec,   A,  Hug,      I.cipzigi  Teulmer.      8vo, 

pp.  xii,  88.     134  ^gr< 
A.  Hug-,  prok^meQft  critica  ad  Aeneae  PoHorcetici  tHlitionom.     ZUricli 

(I«eipzig,  Teubner).    4 to,  pp*  44,    |  Thlr, 

AlitCMUflR. 

F.  K.  nertlein  und  E.  Rotcaberg,  jeu  A.  (Hcckciten'is  Jiiliib.  cii). 
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ABscHifLtra  (se«  Euripide*).  i1 

Agiujiemnon,     Milurlaut,   Anmerlcungen  hrs^.  v.   Udh.  Eiiger.     2.  Avifl. 

onigearb.  v.  Waltber  Gilbert.    8vo,  pp.  xxri,  170.    Leipzig,  Teubner. 

*  Thlr. 
C.  Loeschhorn,  commenUtio  de  Ae»chyli  anno  natalicio.  PoBQanioe.  Scbriaim, 

Schneibor.     Svo^  pp.  7.     6  Ng;r. 
Gust.  Timnii  Prometlici  Aeacbyld  tctsua  526-608  r^cenBuit,  coraroentario 

LTitieo  et  exegetico  instruiit,     Rostock^  Stiller.     4U>|  pp.  2-1.     J  Tbtr, 
BoscbiT,  %V.  H.  zti  Aeschyloa  Dan  aid  en  (FkckotAen's  Jaorbt  cix). 
N.  Wecklein,  zu  A.  f  Uliein.  Mils.  1874). 

F*  Blass,  AeBcbylos'  Ferser  mitl  die  Eroberung-  von  Eion.  (ibid»  481-4), 
C.  Counidt,  liber  den  Aiifang  dor  Sieben  gcgen  Tbeben  dca  A.  (Hermea  Tiii, 

E.  J.  Kiebl  emendationi  and  essay  on  t^ie  wantloringa  ot  lo  (Mnerao*yTie, 
1875,  pp.  227-240). 

Andocideb. 

JoftM.    Droyeen,  de    Demopbfxnti    Patrodidia    Tisamcii  populiseitii  qufle 
inserta  sunt  Andocidia  orationi  wt^l  ^ucm)|>l«i^,     Berlin.     8vO|  pp.  48. 
Antholooia.  _ 

11.  T.  lierwerdcnf  ad  unth.  Pal.  (Mnemoape  1874,  pp.  302-346]< 
A?*TOXtNrfi- 

Mark  Aiirera  Meditjitionen.  Auadem  Griecb.  v,  F.  C.  Scbueider.  S.Terb, 
Aufl,     Breslau^  Trewendt     16mOj  pp.  liv,  187.     24  Ngr. 

Apollo  DO  Rr  8. 

Bibliutbi'ca.    £z  reoogn.  Rud.  Hercheri.    Berlin,  WeidTnana.    StOj  pp.  148. 

24  SgT. 
A.  Oemoll,  emendation  of  Ap.  in,  ft  aad  8  (Hermes  viii,  231). 
AppiAiru8« 

Pad  Bdlleu,  qnomodo  App.  in  b^lorum  cIt.  Hbris  ii.^7.  asus  sit  Asinii 
FoUienis  hiBtoriis.    Gotdngca  (Berlin,  Web«r}.    Sto,  pp.  54.    |  Thlr. 

A&tSTIDSB. 

Herin.  Baumg(tTt»  Aelius  Ar.  alt  RepraMntant  dcr  sopbifitiscben  Rlictoiik 
d.  2.  Jabrbunderta  der  Kaiserzcit.  Lcip^igi  Teubner.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  240. 
2  Tblr. 

Aristophanes. 

Lo  Nitvole,  tradotte  da  Vinoeojo  Mannini,    Napoli,  Fibreuo.     16mo,  pp. 

80.     1  L 
Bnieuning,  iibcr  A.  Frieden.     Halle,  4 to,  pp.  27. 
J.  Ilelk^i),  citrnits  d'  Aristtvpbane.   Tradnction  fran^.^  accompagntfedVnfilyses 

tt  de  li'marfjutis  pbilolfigicjuts.     I'aris,  Delalaiu.     12iiio,  pp,  16t*.     2  fr. 
JL  Krusp,  qnricsuoneB  Aimtopbtmeae.    Btrlin,  Calvary.    4to»pp.  30,    12Ngr. 
C.  U.  Cubtt,  adverBaria  cntic«  ad  AriBtupbanom  (Mtiemotfvae  1874^  pp. 

411-423), 

AltlftTOTELES, 

Opera  omnia.    Y.    Index  nomimum  et  ramm.    Ftms,  Didot.     8to,  pp.  viii, 

924.     16  s. 
Ar  Iff  pi  wotitriKnt*     Itenim  reoensuit  efc    adnotatii>nc  critica    aimt   Jo. 

VaUlen.     BeTlin,  Vabkn.     8vo.  pp.  iv,  246.     1 J  Ttilr.    The  same,  cine 

Ikliftcelle  EU  Ar.  Poetik  in  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  osttrr.  (jymu.  1874  (2  articleftj. 

Tlie  same,  xwei  Bttraebtuiigcn  iiber  Ar.  Poetik'[frum  Sitzung^ber.  a. 

Akfld.l  Wien,  Gertild.     ftvo,  pp.  13.     3  Ngr. 
Ar.  Werke.      O'r,  u.  deiitficb  u.  mit  sacberklar.  Anmerkutigeit,     Vol,  it* 

Arist.  lib.  d.  Dicbtkunsfc.     Hr«g.  v.  Prof.  Dr.  Frz.  Sustmihl,    2nd  ed. 

8vo.  pp.  xxxri,  3k 3.     Lcipzigt  Engdmazin.     \\  TbLr. 
ObriJ*  puestas  «n  lengtia  caatellana^  por  D,  Patrido  de  Azcdnate.    Psicolog-ia. 

T.  1,  tratado  del  alma.     Madrid,  Murillo.     4to.  pp.  278.     20  r.  — Pttim- 

logia,  T.  IT,  opfisciilos.   ibid.  pp.  288.    20  r.— ni,  La  polilica,    pp.  3u4. 

20  r.— T,  VI,  L6gica,  Tom.  I.    Calcgortas-Heriaeneia.    pp.224.    20r. 
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ARItTOrSLlfi  {coniinwd). 

Politique,  traiiuite  tm  fran^iis,  d'apr&a  1^  teite  collationnfi  tm  les  mamiscriU 
et  lea  Editions  principfiles,  par  J.  Barthtflemy  Saint- Hilaire.  Se  ^ditioiit 
renie  et  corrig^e.     Paris^  Ladrouffe.     Svo,  pp.  cJxiviii^  563»     10  fr. 

A.  Goldbacber,  zur  Kritik  von  Apuleius  de  mundu  und  iiber  das  Ytrhaltaiss 
dieser  Schrift  zctr  paeudo-amtuteliBcbom  irfp2  tc6iTfioif  (^tiituclir.  f.  d,  (iaL 
Gyrrin.  1874). 

Clemens  Hiittig,  die  Arten  des  Werdens  und  der  Vemnderong  b«i  Ariatoteles, 
Ziillicbon.    4to,  pp.  xriii. 

B.  J.  FoknaaTi  tirocitiia  cntica  in  Ar.  poHtica.  LeydcHj  Hazenberg.  BrOt 
pp.  4,  83.     I  fl.  25  c 

Heno-    RaR«iow,   Forecbungen    liber    die    nikoTnacMscbc    Etbik    des    Ar. 

Weimar,  Boblau.     8?o,  pp.  Tiii,  136.     1  Thlr.  6  Ngr. 
Koast.  Schlotlmaim,  das  Vt^wiigfiche  nnd  Unvprgan;2;licbe  in  der  meoseb- 

lichen  Seele  nacb  Ar*    Halle,  Waisenbauj.     8vo,  pp,  q7.     i  Thlr. 

C.  B.  Schliitcr^  Ar.  Metapbyeik  eino  Tochter  der  Saiiktiya-Lekre  des  Kapila. 
Miitister,  lluBsdL     8vo,  pp.  M.     J  Tblr. 

Gins.  Sottini,  Aristotilu  e  il  mctbcMlo  scientifico  neir  anticbit^  greca.    Pisa, 

Nistri,     1873.     Sro,  pp.  306.     6  1. 
F,  A.  Trendelenburg,  eleraenta  logices  Aristoteleae.    Ed.  7*    Berlin,  Weber. 

8?o.  pp.  ITJ,  172.     24  Ngr. 
End.  Bcbmidt,  die  Categurien  del  Aristoteles  in  St.  G alien.    Erlangen, 

Deichert.     8vo.     )  Thlr. 

CALLIliACHUa. 

Kaesebir,  d€   Gallimacbo>  r^fi^w  poeta.     Brandenburg  (Berlin,  Calrary). 

4to,  np.  3-2.     12  Kgr. 
y*  J*  l^ebef  commcntationis  de  clocutione  CfEimacbi  para  II.     Putbus. 

4to,  pp.  20. 

Comci. 

Goat,  Cramer,  die  altgrieebiacbe  Koroodie  und  ibre  gescbicbtliclie  Ent- 
wickelung  bis  anf  AristopkaiKM  und  seine  ZeitgenoBisen*  Cotben, 
Scbulze. '  4to,  pp.  46.     12  Ngr. 

Dekadeb. 

H.  Diets,  A-n^tm  (Rhein.  Mus.  xxix,  107-1 17). 

DiMCKrftirus. 

L.  Liard,  do  Dem.  pbilosopbo.     Paris,  Ladraage.     6?o,  pp.  6L 


Le  orazione,  tradotte  ed  illnstrate  da  Filippo  Mariotti.    I,   Florence,  Barbara. 

18mo,  pp.  4Q4.     4  I. 
aufigewablte  Rglcn,  erkl.  v,  C.   Rebdantz,       L  (2).   Rede  iiber  den 

Frieden;    2-3,    Reden  gegtm  Philippoa;    iibor  die  Angel<?gtjnbeitcn  im 
.    Chenones  ;  Hegeaippoa  E^e  iiber  Dalounes.    Indici^a.    3  AiiQ.    Leipzig, 

Teubner.    8to,  pp,  296.     1  Tblr.  3  Ngr. 
Fr.  Bartbolotne,  de  vita  Deniostbenis.     Paderborn.    8to,  pp,  44. 
R.  Braun,  dc  daabm  adversus  Aristogitoaem  oration ibus  quas  Demostlienes 

fccripftisse  fcrtur,  ^  Greifawaid.    8to,  pp.  50. 
M.   Croiset,  des  idees  morales  dana  reloquence  politique  de  D<fmostb^ne. 

Montpellier,  Martel  (Paris,  Tborin).     8vo,  pp.  iv,  278. 
Jo.    Dracseke,    die    Ueberlieferung   der    3.   philippiscbea  Redo  d.   Dem. 

unteraucbt.     [From  Fleckeisen'a  Jabrbiicber.]     Leipzig,  Tiubiicr.     8vo, 

pp.  Ti,  »0.     28  Ngr. 

A.  H.  6,  P.  ▼.  den  Es^  oomm.  de  Bern.  Midiana,     Utrecbt,  Beijera.     60  c. 

WAllCHUS, 

B,  Finke,  quaettiones  Binarcheae.    Gmfawald.    8to,  pp.  69. 

DionTEii  Byzantti  do  Bocpori  navigationc  quae  anpersunt,  una  cum  tnpplemeiitia 
in  ^eograpb^^s  graecoa  minorca  aliisaue  ejusdem  argumenti  fragmentii  e 
codd.  mm.  edidit  Gar.  WMcber.    Paru,  Didot,    4to,  pp.  xxjdv^  160. 
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Leyden, 


Partic.  I. 


Ltjipzig,  Tcubaer.     8ro,  pp.  86, 
(Hennos  vui.  223-4). 


Carl  Jftcob^f  fiber  die  Sprache  des  Dionysiui  van  Haliltftrniiss  in  der  roem. 

Archaeologte.  Aaniu«  Sfiuerlander.  ito^  pp.  38.  )  Thtr. 
C.  Peter,  D.  t.  H.  imd  Lmua  (Rhein.  Mus.  1874.  513-560). 
I.  Y.  der  Vliet,  itndia  critiea  in  Dinnysii  Hal.  opera  rhetorica. 

V,  der  Hoek.     8vo,  pp.  ti,  100,     1  ft/ 
C,  G.  Cobef,  emendations  (Mnemosyne,  1874,  p.  401). 

DtOKTBlOS  PEHrEOETBS. 

F.  Biibl,  D.  P.  (Rbein,  Mns.  ixix,  81-87). 

DioNTsirs  Thrax. 

W,  HoerBcbelmann^  de  Dtonyrii  Tbracis  inierprettbufl  Teteribus. 
De  Mi*lampodo  ct  Choerobosoo. 

Efistola^. 

B.  H[crc1ier]  ra  den  Sooratificbon  Briefen. 

EmiPiDBa. 

MedeAr  fiir  den  SchuljTobrauch  erklftrt  ton  N,  Wocklein.  Leipiig,  Tetibncr. 
8fOj  pp.  161,     18  Ngr. 

C,  G.  Cobct»  Eurimdis  locus  [Hinp.  64]  emendatui  (Mnemosyne  1874»p.  79). 
C.  Badham,  emendations  of  Med.  781,  Ion  1355-7,  *choL  Andr,  103,  \X\iti. 

218.  307,  Med.  738  (ibid,  297-9). 
R.  Haupt,  iiber  Enr.  Eloktra  (Zeitsobr,  f.  d.  ost.  Gymu.  1874).    E.  Scbenkl, 

EritiiM;be  Stndien  zn  Eur.  EL  (ibU.) 
W.  Teuffel,  tm  Eur.  tauri^cber  Jphigenie  (Ebcin.  Mus.   1874,  pp.  101-4). 

Zu  Enriptdes  (ibid,  p.  509). 
Gnst.  Weckf  quelques  remarqucs  sur  Tllippolyte  d'Eiiripide  et  la  Pbedre  de 

Racine?.     Batibor.     4 to,  pp.  23. 
N.  Wcckldn,  Studi^n  zu  E.  Mit  e,  Anbang  eu  Aeschylus,  Sopbokles  n.  don 

Bruchstiicken  der  ^edu  Trngikor,    [From  P]Gckcisen*a  Janrb.  f.  Philol.] 

Leipzig,  Teubner.    8ro,  pp,  142.     IJ  Thir. 

Galen  us. 

GaUni  libellnm  qui  [nsrribitur  Zrt  Aparrot  tarfios  tta\  ^Lkd^ofos  reeens.  et 
ejplanavit  Iwanua  Miiller*     Erluiigeii,  1873.     4to,  pp,  28. 

libellum  qui  inscrihilur  wtpl  t^s  rd^ttm  ruv  liitnv  fii^klvf,  rccena,  et 

ciplanavit  Iwanua  Miilkr.     Ibid.  Dcichvrt.     4to,  pp.  27,     8  Kgr. 

de  placitis  Hippocratig  et  Platonis  libri  novem,     R<?cena.  et  csplanavit 

Iwanus  Miiller.  Vol.  I.  prolegomwna  critiea,  textnm  graecum,  mlnota- 
tion(*m  mticani  veraionemqne  latinam  continens.  Leipzig,  Tenbner. 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  827.     Gj  Tbb". 

Various  em endtttions  by  C.  G.  Cobet  (Mnemosyne,  1874,  pp.  7,  162,  801, 
401,410). 

OUAKCIS   V«NKTr§. 

Pentateuclii,  Proverbiomm,  Ruth,  CantioitEeclesi&fltac,  Tbr^nornm,  Danielis 
viiidio  gruLCft.  Ex  miico  bibliotbccae  8.  Marci  Venttao  cwlice  nunc 
primnm  uno  volumine  comprobcnsam  atque  opparatu  crilieo  <?t  pbilologico 
initrnctnm  ed.  Osc.  GebbanJt.  Pracfattis  est  Frz.  Dc4itz$cb.  (Cum  imagine 
dup!it:ia  soripturae  co^dicis  lithogr.  foL)  Leipzig,  1875.  Brockbam.  8vo, 
pp.  Ui,592,     fiTblr. 

Hafu  ( iiiuiii  Michaelis  versus  e  cod.  Keapol.  Max  Treu,  Vetemni  rbetomm  de 
iuiiiliMitinfuiti  (ii^uris  doctrina  scr,  H.  Monse.  Waldenburg.  (Berlin, 
CVbaryO    4to,  pp,  24.     i  Tblr, 

HtLUkXtCUW. 

A.  KirohholF,  iiber  ein  Brnchsiiick  des  lIcMaiiikos  (Ilerme*  viii.  184-190). 

HiiucuTva  (lee  under  l1«to). 

BlMV^AMIMIVii  f  iduunnum  quae  supen^unt  coDeetio  allera.  Tom.  viii,  fasc.  ii» 
«0i^ftlfOltftt!»  Ut>ri»!i  tgnoti  auctoris.     Nnpoli,  museo  nnzionale,  1873*    M- 
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HiBODoTUfl  (see  Thucydides). 

Fiir  den  Schulfi^brauch  erklart  von  K.  AbichL    I  (1)-  Buch  i.  Ncbst  Ein- 

Idtun^  and  Uebersicht  iib,  dt-n  Dialet^t.    3.  AqA.    Liiipzi^,  Teubiier.    Svo, 

pp.  ¥,  234.     18  Ngr.— V,  J3uch  vui,  ix.  uud  2  Indices.     2.  rerb.  Aufl, 

Ibid.  pp.  232.     18  Ngr, 
erkl.  V,  Heinr.  Stein,  in.  rv,  v.-vti.  Bucb,  with  3  map<9.    Berlin^ 

Weidmami.    8vo,  pp,  24i,  232.     1  Tblr.  6  Ngp. 
Abicbt,  K.,  Uebersicbt  iib.  den  Herodotififhen  CUlect.    3rd  ed*    Leipzigi 

TeubncT. 
IL  WoUseiffen,  zn  Herodot.  (Rbein.  Mus.  1874,  p.  635). 

HmoovB. 

I  poemi  comprefli  i  frammenti  recati  dal  grmo  in  tersi  italianl  premeiso  an 

dtBCorao  eullft  vitA,  atille  opcre  e  snl  sistoma  cosmog^Qica  del  poeta  por 

Lorenzo  Pozzuolo.  Milan,  Cf.  BernnTdoni,  1873.  lijmo,  pp.  296.  4  I. 
Giov.  Cann.a,  le  opfere  e  i  giorni  di  E.-5iodo.  Turip,  Loscher.  8vOj  pp.  44. 
H*  Flach^  Ver^l  als  Uebersetzcr  Hc^iods  (Ilefraes  ii,  pp.  114-16). 

2um  Lcben  Hmoda  (ibid,  viiii  4d7-4fi7). 

—-die  bcsiodiscben  Oedicbie.    Berlin,  Weidiimnn.     8vo^  pp.  lixii,  100. 

16  NgT. 
das  System  der  besiodiscben  Kosmo^onie.     Daiu  ein  Plan,  entb.  dio 

Vorsiellnng  Heaiods  t.  Uimmel,  Erde  u.  Tartarus.     Leipzig,  Ttsubner. 

8to,  pp.  T,  134.     28  l^gr. 


He8TCUIU8. 

C,   G.  Cobet»  Hee.  glo^aa  comica 
(Mnemosyne  1874,  p.  162). 

HoMEitua. 

Uomerica  carmina  ed.  Aug.  Nanck. 


[vautfi^iKTpteyf  L  tiwijS.]    emendata 


Vol.  II.    Odyssea  cum  pott  ore  lectionis 

?ftrietate»     Pars  L     Berlin,  Weidmann.     8to,  pp.  xv,  222.     18  Ngr. 
Bias.     Flir  den  ScbuIgtbrauLh  cTkiirt  v.  K-  F.  Anieis.    I.  (2).  Geaang  i?-vi. 

2.  Tielfacb  bcricht.    Aufl.  bcsorgt  v.  C.  Hcintze.    Luipisig,  Teubner.    8to, 

pp.  132.     9  Ngr. 
Erklarendc  Scbulausj^be  yon  Heinr.  Diintzer.    I.  (2).  Bticb  iy-viii,    2.  ncu 

bcarb.     Autl.     Paderbnrn,  Schoningh.     8vo,  pp.  130-285.     J  Thlr. 
Iliadc.     Erkl.   v.   V.   Hugo    Kocb.      o  lift.     2.  vielfacb  bericbt.     Aufl. 

llaunoyer,  Habn.     Bvo,  pp.  1 36.     |  Tblr. 
Odyssee.     I.   (I).  Gesang  i-vi.     ^de  btricht.  u.  yerm.  Aufl.  besorgt  v.  0. 

Hcoisse.     Leipzig,  Toabner.     8vo,  pp.  xiiv,  119.     ISJ  Ngr.     IL  (2), 

Gcs.  lix-uiy.   6.   yielfricb   beriijbt.  Aufl.  besorgt  ?.  C,  Hentste.     Svo, 

pp.  17*.     Ibid.  131  Ngr- 
^ fjuftc  fertur  batracboravomacbia.     Edidit  Jo^.  Draheim.      Berlin, 

Nicolai.     8vo,  pp.  32.     |t  Tblr. 
Heinr.  Diiotzer,  die  bomemcben  Fra^^cn.    Lcipzior,  Hahn.    8vo,  pp.  239. 

IJTblr. 
Eberbard,  die  Spracbc  der  bomeriscben  HymTien  verglicben  mit  derjunigcn 

der  Ilifls  und  der  Odjsaee.     2.  Tbl.  Hy-sum.     4to,  pp,  36. 
W.  Hftrtel,  bomerifyKbe  Stndien  IL     [From  Sitzungsber.  dor  Akad.]    Wien, 

GcTold.    8yo,  pp.  60.     6  Ngr. 
Job.  Aug.  Ilcilmantj,  de  genetivi  graeci  rooxime  Homenci  nsu.     Marbnrg, 

Ehrbardt.     8vo,  pp.  47-     i  Thin 
Ladw.  Blame,  das  Ideal  de*  Hc^lden  nnd  des  Weibea  bei  HomtiT*    Wien, 

Holder.     8vo,  pp.  vi,  M.     12  Ngr. 
C.  G,  Cobet,  Honjerica  (Mnemosyne,  1874  pp,  163-222,  317-369,  392-401). 
A.  Kricbenbauer,  ein  Scblnss  auf  das  Alter  der  Ilias  nun  dor  Ditfereni 

iiriscbeQ  dem  Sirius-  und  Sonnenjabr  (Zeitscbr.  f.  d.  oat.  Gynin,  1874) ; 

abM)  separate  issue.     Wien,  Ceroid.     8vo,  pp.  16.     6  Ngr. 
The  same,  Beitriige  zur  bomcrificlitjii  Cranologie.     Ibid.     8yo, 

pp.  93.    j  Tblr. 
K.  Xaohmann,    Betrachtungen   iibor   Homers    IliiUf.      Mit  Zusatzen   von 

ibrita  Haupt.    3.  Aufl.    Berlin,  O.  Eeimer.    8vo,  pp.  109.    i  Tblr, 
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Housitus  {eimiintted). 

Lexicon  Homericuin  composnerant  C.  Capellc^  A*  Eberhjird,  E,  Eberhard,ete. 

Ed.  EJ.Ebcling.  Fft3c.  ix,  s,  Leipzig*,  Ttubnir.   8vo,  pp.  466-676.    JThlr. 
Ei.  VolkraaDn,  GescliiclitB  and  Kntik  der  Wolfsclien  Prolegomena  zu  Komer. 

Leipzig^  Teubuer.     8to,  pp.  xii,  864.     2}  Tblr. 

HtYEB£IDB9. 

A.  Kirch hoff,  zu.  H.  (Herrnea  ii^  126-7). 

0.  Lud(jr&,  Urkuiidc  atu  Mykonai  siur  Geacliiclite  det  Associations-  uml 

Eberccbta  (Herwiea  viii^  190-7). 
G.  Hirschfeld,  zwei  ntlienisclie  loftclmftea,  welche  dea  lipoat  la7f^it  angeheo 

(ibid,  350-360). 
G,  Kuibcl,  tituli  Pbocici  et  Boeotici  incditi  (ibid  412-430). 
U.  V,  Wilamowit5t»MoeUcndorff,  Abrechnmig  mnta  BoiotischcQ  Bippftfcbcn 

(ibid.  431-441), 
H.  Uaeiier,  ein  Epigroram  von  Etiidos  (Rbein.  Mtia.  i^n^c,  1874,  pp.  25-60). 
C.  Curtiis*  das  altionificlie  Alpbnbet  aut  Sawios  (Rbein.  Mu8,  1874). 
J.  N.  T^failng',  en  njlig  ftinden  groo&k  Indsluift  (NordiBk  Tidftskrift  for 

Philologi  1874). 
C.  Bnrnian,  eiuo  metriache  Ghrabsolmft  ana  Alexandreia  (Rbein.  Mua.  1874, 

p.  352). 
C  Wacbsmntb,  Nacbtrag"  tu.  den  Lokrisclien  Inacliriftea  (ibid.  353). 
Tb.  Monams^n,   AttalideninacbLriflen  Toin  tbrakiadaen  Cheraon^    (Hermes 

1874,  pp.  117,  118). 
M.   Sclimidt^  die  Inscbnft  v.   Idalion  u.  das  kypriscbe   Syllabar.     Jena» 

Mauke.     8to,  pp.  ti,  102  wilb  plate  in  4 to.    2  Thir. 
Ibochater, 

K.  F:  Herikin  zu  T.  (Fleckeiaen^a  Jahrbiicbor  oix). 

laocrates  auagewahlte  Reden,     Fiir  den  Schulgebranch  crk!art  tou   Otto 

Bohnoider.     I.  Demonicua,  Euagoraa,  Artiopugiticua.     2.  Aud.     Leipzig, 

Teubner.     Sto,  pp.  vi*  117.     12  Kgr. 
^^  ausgevr.  Redoa.     Panegrricua  und  Areopagiticus.    Erkl.  t.  R.  Raucb- 

enatein.     4.  Aufl.     Berlin,  Weidmann.     8vo,  pp.  vi,  162.     §  Thlr. 
Fr,  IMnss,  die  attiscbc  Bcrcdsnmktit.     IL  Iflocratcs  und  Isaios.    Leip£^, 

T{?ubner.     &vo,  pp.  650.     4  j  Thlr. 

JoBAirKBfi  Chrtbostomus. 

G.  R.  Zimmcnnann.     J.  C.  Vortrag  gcballen  den  19.  Jan.  1874.    Ziiridi, 
Dobr.     8vo,  pp.  37.    8  Kgr. 
JoBirtirB. 

Fr.  Ritachl,  Tom.  Senatusoonsnlte  bei  J«  Epimetraiu  zu  Bd.  iiviii,  686  tqq. 
(Rhein.  Mus.  liix,  337-344). 

JULIAKUfl. 

F.  K.  Hf^rtleinj  ein  Edict  dea  Eaiacra  Jnl.  (Hennas  tux.  167-172 ;  Tbcod. 

Mommficn  ibid.  172). 
C.  G,  Cobct,  Juliani  loci  correcti  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  27»  846).  j 

LSON. 

F*  K.  Hcrtlcin,  Fragment  L^ona  iiber  dk  B&deutungTOU  Bonnen  und  Mond- 

finatemissen  (Hermes  viii,  173-176). 
LiBAKira. 

C.  G.  Cobeti  aanotatione*  aelectae  ad  lib.  (MneraosjTio  1874,  pp.  402-410). 
Aug.  Gasda,  zu  Libaniua  lY.     Kritiache  Bemarknngen  zn  den  Deolama- 

tionen.     Lauban,  4 to,  pp.  22. 
E.  Fiirster,  awei  nnedirte  Declamationen  dcs  Libanioa  (Hermes  ii,  22-71)- 
LoNOua. 

Les  pafttomlea,  on  DaphoiB  et  Cbloe^  trjidnction  de  Jacques  Am  jot  reme  pnr 

Paul* Louis  Courier.      Introduction  par  M.  Henry  Housaayc.      Figure* 

[10]   de   Prudbon  et  vignettes  [12]  d'liisen.      Parii,  J,  Maury.      4to, 

pp.  110.    600  eopiua  printed  at  40,  26,  or  10  fr. 
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LlTDUKug. 

iuc,  Sainoflat.    Fr,  Pritschius  reccnsiiit.     III.  (1).  Rostock,  Ku!in,    8to, 

pp.  xlii,  226.  2  Thlr.  {I.-IIL  L  ^  Thlr,) 
OeurrtM  jjompl^tea.  Tratluctiou  noiivolle  avec  tine  introduction  et  des  notes^ 
par  EuffoFie  Talbot.  3e  ed.  2  vols*  Parii,  Hackette.  18 mo,  pp,  xii?, 
173.  71^. 
Choi  I  de  diftlogues  des  morte.  Edition  clftflsiqoe,  confer  me  au  teite  adopts 
pur  Ic  coitseu  de  riDstructton  pablique,  precedes  d'une  notice  litMmire 
pMT  T,  Bud^.  Paris,  DelaMn.  ISmo,  pp.  lii,  112-  Sans  leiique,  40  c. ; 
tret  leiiquc,  80  c- 

Clioix  dea  dinlovues  den  morta.  Edition  c!assiqne  confonne  an  texte  adopts 
par  le  conwiT  de  Tinstmction  publique,  accompa^de  de  notes  oix  sont 
indiqu^^  lea  paragrapbea  de  i«  gramnimire  greeque  de  M.  Bumonf  relatifii 
&  rintelligfence  du  tcite,  ct  de  vingt-deui  tableaux  tftjmologiqaes,  con- 
tenant  le»  mcts  latins  et  fran^aii  d^Hv^a  dea  racincs  qui  ae  trouTout  dam 
IcB  ib'alogues,  par  L.  Duma&  Nouveile  id.  Paris^  Belakin*  12mo, 
pp.  Tjii,  116.     90  c. 

0.  Buchwaldi  Homer  in  Lucian's  ScMflten,     Gorlits*    4to,  pp.  16, 
Ltmci, 

H.  W.  Stoll,  Antbologie  griecbiscbcr  Ljriker.  2.  Abtb.  4.  verb,  Aufl. 
Eanijover,  Riimijier,     Svn^  pp.  ir,  200.     J  Tblr. 

f*  BIb«8,  2u  deu  grieckiscbeu  Ljnkoni  (Rbem.  Mus.  1874}. 

T]l  Gkiniger,  die  ftobte  Kcde  dcs  LvBiaa  (Hermes  1874,  pp.  ] 50-181). 
C,  0.  Cobet,  Lyaiae  loctis  [up.  scbol.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  iGDcl,  jc<S^7ji'  L  itt^oA^SK] 
emendafeus  (Mnemosyne  lti74|  p.  301). 

Mnaaet  grammatioi  earmen  de  Hero  et  Leondro  rec.  Carol  DiUbej;  Bonn, 
Coben.    Svu,  pp.  xvii^  41.    |  Thbr. 

Nicftrjorisirfpro5u<r<reMUt^s  trrtyft^t  reliquiae  emeudatiores,  Ed,  Otto  Carnilili, 
Berlin,  Bomtrager.    «?o,  pp.  fl8.     24  Ngr. 

C.  G.  Cobet,  Nutticnii  locus  oorrectus  (Hermea  1874,  p.  7)* 

NritlEMATICS. 

J.  F[nedlaader]f  iwt^tKiir^t  auf  Miinxen  (Hermes  viii,  228-230). 

OUTOEBa. 

C.  llehdanfc«»  de  Tario  quera  babent  apud  oratore*  atticoe  irpo7^  vocabulum 

Ufa  no  ijotione.  Lipsiue,     Halle,  Reicbardt.    8vo,  pp,  41.     J  Thlr. 
lenn.  Sauppo,  sj'mbolae  arl  cmendandos  oraCores  utticoa,     Gottingeu,  Die* 
tcrich,    4to,  pp.  14.    8  Ngr. 
Pa^iai. 

Wilh.  Weiifenbacb,  das   Papiaa- Fragment  bei   Eus.  h»  o.  iii.  39  §}  3^ 
I  eingeliend  eiegL^tisch  uiiterbuclit.     Qiesaen,  llickur.     8to,  pp.  viii,  150, 

1  TWr. 

C,  G,  Cobet,  ad  Philodemi  librum  i  de  ntiia  (Mnemoayne  1874,  pp.  28-33). 

PmLOSTRATTg, 

£raeudutioDa  on  the  imagine*  by  R.  Hercber  (Hermet  ix,  109,  110). 
Plato. 

Opera,    Argutnenta  dialn^oruTTi   cum  indice  nominum   et   rerum   n&onon 

Iml.  philoaopbico  coudtdit  J.  Huuzikcr.    Accednnt  |irole^nmeiia  et  scboUa 

graeca in  Pf.  ex  recensione  Fr.  Duebncri.  111.     Paris,  DiduL 
— ^  I  dialogbi  nuovnmctite  Tolgarizzati  da  Eugenio  Ferrari.    II L    FaduB. 

8to,  pp.  536.     6  I.  60  o, 
CriUm.    Teite  gree  avcc  un  choix  de  notes  k  Parage  dee  daasea  par  M. 

Dnion.    Pari*,  DelagraTe.     l2mo»  pp.  3d. 
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Plato  [tcntinued)* 

Ad.  Etusner,  eu  Phtona   Goi^aSr  in  Zeitsclir.  fur  das  buyer.  Gymn,  i. 

L.  P»ul  und  A.  Eitssncr,  tu  PiatonB  Gorgius,  in  Flfickeison's  Jiihth.  1874. 
" openi  3tiiL     R*^  publics,      Rccogiiovit  Jo.   Geo,    Baiterua.      Ed.  4. 

StuUgflrt,  Meyer  u.  Zeller.     8vo.  pp.  h\x,  3l«.     I J  Tbln 
lloniti,  H..  zm  ErkVarung  des  pktoiiiscbcii  Dialogs  Phiidnw.     8vo,  pp.  20. 

Berlin,  Weidmann*     6  Nf?r, 
Deicltertf  Pbitoa  Bewfiisi^  fiir  die  UasterUichkoit  der  Bdele.    Nordhauscn. 

4to,j>p.  48. 
Alb,  Hochheim,  do  Platonu  politiae  libris  primii  quattuor.     Berlin.     8vo, 

pp.  36. 
C,  Meifier  zn  Pblons  Kriloii,  in  Fleckeisen,   1871.      ITerTO.  Stier,  Erlatt* 

teningen,  Betraebttingea  und  Paralltlea  zu  Platomt  Kriton.     Mulillmtis^a 

in  Til.     4to. 
Ad.  O&tendorfT  dcr  platoniflcliG  Eros.     ScWeawig.    4to,pp.  19. 
L.  Paul,  zur  Erkliirung  dcr  Wortc  in  Flatons   Gorgiaa  p.   447*^1  416^*% 

4GI  fin.     Kiel,  v,  Wocbmnr.     4to,  pp.  14.     i  Tlilr. 
W.  Teufful  zu  Platons  Sjinp^sion  in  libcin.  ^ua.  1874;  tbe  same  (ibid.), 

Der  Oodei  Tubingenfiia  zu  Platon  ;  the  sftmey  UelKiraicbt  der  platouischea 

litcratur.     Tubingen,  Fu€s.     4to,  pp.  43. 
Jo.   Knicnbiiblj    netie    Untersucbung    iiber  dtin    pktonLBebcn    Theatetos. 

LnzQvn^  Raber,     4lOj  pp.  50.     8  Ngr. 
Helkr^  Dr.  Hemi,,  curai?  criiicac  in  Plafconis  de  rcpublica  libros.     Berlin, 

CalTary.     4to,  pp.  48.     §  Thlr. 
0.  Si'bnt'ider,    Versuch   einer  pcnetifteben   Entwictdnug  des  platonigi^btn 

iijaeiif,     Brandenburg  n.  d.  FT.     4to,  pp.  32. 
P.  Scbuatcr^  Herttklit  und  Sopbrmi  in  Platuniacbea  Cituten  (Rbein,  Mas. 

1874,  pp.  690-032). 
A.  Hug,  Aescbines  und  Plato  (ibid.  434-441). 
M.  Scbaiiz,  Studicn  7,ur  Gescbichte  de«  Phitoniscben  Tcxtes.    Wiir^burg, 

Stobel.     8vo,  pp.  iv,  88.     I  Tblr.  18  Xgr. 
Herm.    Stier,  Erliiutcrungen,   Betnu^htungen    itnd    Pimilleleit  2U  Platoni 

Kritr^n.     Miiblhim&in  i.  Tb.     4t<\  pp.  34. 
Job.  Woltr,  die  plntoiiische  Diakktik^  ibr  Wesen  mid  ihr  Wmb  fiir  die 

menscblich©  Erkenntniss.  I.      llallc.     Sro,  pp.  8  (from  tlie  Zeitscbr.  f. 

Pliilosopbie,  vol.  64). 
E.  Zelkr,  iiber  die  Anacbrciniamen  in  den  plitoniscben  Gespnicben.  (from 

Abhandlmigen  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  zu  Ikrlin).     Berlin,  Dijmmltr. 

4to,  pp.  20.     ITblr. 
DaF.  Peipers,  Uatersu^'bungcn  tlb.  das  System  Plato's.     I.     Die  Erkennt* 

nisstbeorie  Plato's  mit  oesoDd.   Biickfiioht  nut  den  Tbeatet.      Leipzig, 

Tenbner,     8vo,  pp.  xii,  742.     5  Th!r.  18  N^. 
J.  Sebniidt,  wie  verliiilt  sicb  der  Tugendbegrrff  bei  Scbleiermachcr  lu  der 

platoniseben  Erurterong.     Ascbersleben.     4to,  pp.  16.     8  Ngr. 
Aa.  Westennayer,  der  Lysis  des  Plato  zur  Einfuhmng  in  das  Vcrstandniaa 

der  sokratiscDen  Dialnge.      Erlungen,  Ileichert.     Svo,  pp.  132.     16  Ngr. 
E.  Zeller,  die  PhiloHopbie  der  Grieclien,  H.  i  (1).     3  Ann.     Leipzig,  Fuea. 

8to,  pp.  640.     4  Thlr. 
R.  Hirzcl,  iiber  den  ITnterscbicd  der  Stwaioiri^nj  und  der  tnt^^irivn  in  der 

platoniJicbtin  liepublik  (Hernjcs  viii,  379-411). 
C.  G.  Cokrtt  ad  Plat.  Gorgiam  (Mnemospe  1874,  pp.  113-161),     Platonica 

I.   Ad  Plat.  MenexenuiD.     ii.   Ad  diviirtios  Pktonis  diulogos.     lu-    Ad 

lamblicbi  A^ok  itovr^timKAu  (ibid.  241-2S'2).     ScboHii  emi^ndnru  (ibid. 

282,  385).     Scbolia  [Euth^'jdjr.  p.  Hd]  a  ChriBtiuuo  seriptA  (ibid.  p.  88). 

Ad  Plat-  qm  R^rlur  Ale.  i.Yibid.  300-386).  ^ 

C.  Budbam.  on  Tim.  p.  41a  (ibid.  300).  ^ 

Plctarchcb* 

J.  Cratiuneseo,  Platarcbu.^  cum  nerodoto  et  Tbucydide  comp«imtiir  quod  ttd 
bifitoncitm  raiioaein  attineU    Pahs,  Uaobctto.    8vo,  pp.  77. 
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IPLUTAaCHTS  (cotlU'HUtd)* 
SI.  Dinse,  Boitruge  ziir  Kridk  der  Tmstscbrift  Plutarchs   an   ApoUoDius. 
Berlin,  Weidniunn.     8vo»  pp.  20,     15  Xgr. 
Bernh.  Erdmnnnr  Plutorctii  rfumae  aliquot  capita  commcntariis  iHuatravit. 
Wiiunborg.     4to,  pp.  12* 
Oct*  Greurd/do  la  numile  le  Plutarque.     2e  ed.     Paris,  HacUette.     l8mo. 
■       pp.  XTi,  403*     3  fr.  oO  c. 
B  Herm.  Rose,  de  Amtidis  IMutarchei  fotitibus.     GbttLogen*     Bro,  pp.  43. 
R.  Hercher  (Eroendntioiis  m  Henncs  ix,  111-2). 
E.  Schneider,  zq  Plutarch  (Khcin.  Wua.  itiix,  359). 
A.   F.    Rosiger,  de   DuriIl*   Samio    Diodori   SieoU   et   Plutarohi   auctorc. 
Gbttinge'Qf  Route.     8vo»  pp.  64.     12  ^'g^r. 
P.  Mullemeister,  de  fontibu*  Pyrri  PlutuicUci.     Gottiugtm,  Dictencb.     8vo, 
pp.  32.     6  Ngr. 

^H  AJthaus,  "Ern.t  quaeitioDum  de  lulii  Pollueifl  fontibus  Bpoeimen,     Berlin, 

^P  Weber.     8vo,  pp.  40.     |  Tbk. 

'  P0LT.iB^US. 

I  R.  flercber  (Hermes  ix.  112-3). 

^K    POLTBIUfi. 

^H  H-  V.  Hcrwerden,  Paljbiana  (MncmoftyTio  1874,  pp.  73-79). 

^H    PSOCLCA. 

^H  C.  Waebamutb  iiber  die  bandschnftliche  Ucberlieferuag  von  Pr.  Ci>mm.  zn 

^m  Euklid'a  Elem.  (Rbein.  Miu.  xxix,  317-320). 

^f      PTOLEli,\JEr«. 

V.  Roie,  Pt.  und  die  Scbule  von  Toledo  (Hermea  Tiii,  327-349). 

ScBMici  Gbaeci  (s€t5  Euripides). 

IL.  Urlich-s,  cin  neuts  Stiick  dc«  Achneos  (Rli(;iiL  Mus.  ixix,  356). 
R.  Pniiz»  zu  den  Fragmenten  d.  griech.  Druiiiutiker  (ibid.  3fJ6-8). 
£.  HiUer,  iiber  ciiiigc  rc-rsonenbezeichnuugeu  grieolmebc  Dmtnen  (Eermee 
Tiii,  442-456). 
SixTfTs  EMvmicv», 
Eojf.  Pappenbeim,  do  S.  E,  Hbraram  numero  et  ordine.     Berlin,  Weber. 
4to»pp.  17.    JThlr. 

8ocaA7ifl. 

I        A*  Fottilltfe,  La  pbil<>sopbie  de  Socratc.     Paris^  Ladrango.     &vo,  pp.  xx, 
1007,     16  fr. 
Sop 


SoPBocLBS  (see  Euripid^). 

Tbeatre.      Traduclioa  notivellc,   prtfctfd^t!  d'ane  notice  biog^rapbique  ac- 

oompiignffG  de  note^s  csplicativos,  p:ir  E.  P^ssonneaui.     2e  e'd.     Pariii, 

Gharpeatier.     ISrao,  pp.  viii,  473- 
' aoB^w.  Tragodien,  zvim  *Subulgebrauche  mit  crkliirendon  Auraer- 

kungcQ  vcrsehea  v.  N,  Weckleiu.    f,    AntigoiitJ.     Muacbeu,  Lindauer. 

8ro/pp.  98.     12  N^. 
G.  C.  n.  Raspe,  Einigea  zur  Antig;oiie  de»  S.  nebat  eiiiem  Anhange  iibcr 

den  Aias.     Berlin,  Calvary,     i  Thlr. 
J,  H.  Schlegel,  die  tra^iacbo  Ironie  bei  8.  Tauberbiscbof?»heim,  Lung.     8vo, 

pp.  iv,  177.    i  Tblr. 
L,  r.  8fbcl,  8.  als  Stifter  einer  GdeUaebaft  der  MiuenTerehrer  (Hermea 

1874,  pp.  248-251). 
Lmlw.  B^llertnauri,   fieitrSge  zur  Erklarung   nnd  Kritik  dcs  Sopboklca. 

Berlin,  Weidraann.     8vo»  pp.  38.     )  Thlr. 
G^  Kmgtr,  zu  Sopbokle»  (Uhdn.  Miis.  1874,  pp.  180,  634). 
W.   TeulTol   uber  den   Scbluss   dea  gophoklei-*«eberi    Kotiig  OedipuB   (ibid. 

po.  606-9). 
U.  Hattpl  (emettdfttioii  of  vitii  Sopb.  in  Hermei  viii,  182-3). 


Soritftox  (iee  under  Ftato). 
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8T0BA£til. 

M.  Hfmpt,  omen<lBtioii»  (Hermes  nii,  252-6). 

C.  G,  Cobet,  ad  Stobm  florilegium  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  89*122,424*461). 

Btrabo. 

A.  IkiiUer,  £u  8.  (Blatter  f.  d.  Iiajer.  Gymn.  x.]. 

8YNCELLU6. 

K*  Frick,  Itritiiolie  Untersucliungen  iiber  dos  ftlto  Chronikon,  die  ag:yptische 
KomgaliKte  des  EratostUeoes  nud  Ajiollodoro«,  das  Sutliisbucli  imd  die 
agTptuchte  Eonigsliste  des  SjnkcUos  (Rheln.  Mu«.  xxix,  2^2-281). 

THEMlSTlltfi. 

C.  G.  Cobet,  de  Themistii  adtdadon^  (Mnemosjno  1874,  pp.  1-7}. 

Theocriti  »► 

Th.  Borsdorfj  commfintariuf  in  Th.  c.  xi.    Janer.    4 to,  pp.  24. 

Albin    Eru!itfali(»l2i  qtmeetionnm   Tbeocriie&nim   spec,  primum.     Dresden. 

8to,  pp.  33. 
Fr,  Scbultz,  die  Miscliung  der  Dialcktc  bei  Tbeokrit.      Berlia,    CslTiry. 

4to,  pp.  27*      12  Kgr. 
K*  Zettel,  zn  Thcokrit  (Blalter  f.  d,  Uyer.  Gymn.  x,). 

0.  Kirchneri  die  boUniBclieu  8clirift«Q  d.  Tbeophraat  v,  Ereao*.    [From 

Fleckeisen's  Jiihrbiicher.]     Leipzig  ^  Teubner.     Sto,  pp,  89.     24  Ngr. 
0,  G,  Cobet,  ad  Theopbr.  cbara uteres  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  34-72). 

TKEOPOMriiS. 

C,  liuenger,  Tbcopompeo^     StrasBburg,  Triibner.     8vo,  pp.  71.     12  Ngr. 

THTJCTDtJlES. 

lib-  T.J  II.   Ex  recenflione  Bekkeri  ii  usum  s<?holamm  ed.  A.  Scbone. 

Berlin,  Wpidmann.     Svo,  pp.  vi,  266.    2|  Tblr. 
' ^  ed.  Joan.  Mutib.  Staul.  II.,  I  v-viii.      Leipzig,  Tauebnitz.      8to, 

pp.  TtnTii,  264.     12  Nffr.     Pmcbtausg.     1  Tblr. 
Guerre  dii  Peloponnese.     LiiTe  1**^.     Text>e  pc^,  avee  noticee^  lomraairea  et 

notes  en  fr.,  par  M.  F.  Cnstels.     Paris,  Delagrave.     12mOt  pp.  183. 
0.  Bfldbam,  Thneydidea  (Mnemosyne  1874,  pp.  8^27,  283-297,  301,  386- 

S91). 
H.  Bliimner,  zn  Tbuc.  iv,  48  (Fleckeisen's  Jabrbiieber,  cix). 
Lnduv.  C'wiklii(»^kL,  qnaeationos  de  tempore  qno  Tb.  priorem  bistiMiAa  snai 

parte m  com puautii it.    Berlin,  Meyer  Bud  Mlillf^r,  1873.    8vo,  pp.  6fi.   |  Tblr. 
Z.  Grundstriim,  da  usu  praeposiliotiis  wp6f  apud  Tb«     tipsaia  1873.     8to, 

pn.  68. 
G.  KcKJsener,  dc  orationibua  open  Thno.  insertis.    GreilTenberg.   4 to,  pp.  16. 
Hugo  LemL'ke,  bat  TbucTdides  das  Werk  des  Herodot  gekanat?    Stettin 

(Bt^rUii,  Cuhorj).     4to,'pp.  20,     J  Tblr. 

Fr.  Kern,  iiber  X.  t.  Kolopbon.    4tOj  pp.  28.  ^H 


3.  verb.     And.     Berlin, 


Xbnophon. 

AntibjisiB,  crkl.  v.  C.  Bebdantz.  II.     Bacb  iv-vii. 

Weidmann.     8vo,  pp.  261.     J  Tblr. 
OeuTreA  coraplttes.    fradaction  nouvelle,  avee  nne  infcrodwctirm  et  del  notes, 

par  Eugimp  Talbot.      3e  Edition.     2  vola.     Pariii  Haobctte,      18mo» 

pp.  lix,  1136.     7  fr. 
qtii  fcrtnr  libelloa  de  repnbliea  AtbenienBium.     In  usum  scholaruni 

academicaruni  (cl.  A.   EiTcbboff,  Berlin*  Hertz     8vo,  pp.  xii,23.    8  Kgr. 
ntjllenika,   erki    v,   L.   Brei  ten  bacb,    II,    Bucb  iii,  iv.      B^luif 

Weidraann.    8vo,  pp.  icii,  304.     J  Thlr, 
C.  Badham,  emendations  of  Xen.  de  vectig^.  (Mnemosyne  l87o»  pp.  299, 300>, 
M.  Haupt,  emendation  of  Xen.  de  veetig.  6,  ^  2  (nerme«  viii,  261-2). 
A.  Erohn,  Sokratea  imd  Xeu.    IIaBL%  Miiblmaan.    8to^  pp.  x,  179.    1|  Thlr. 
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XmoPHON  (cdniimud). 

C,  LiQcke,  dc  Xen.  cyropaadiiie  mterpolationibus.     JetiA,  E.  FrommBim. 

8?o,  pp,  36.     J  Thlr. 
Geist,  Xeuoph.  licllen.  I.  1,  )}  27*  28,    Xnrz  zu  Xenoph*  Ilellon.  I.  2,  j  8, 
6  and  14.     Miller  zu  Xenopb.  Anab.  II L  1,  }  21  {all  in  Blotter  f.  d. 
bajemche  Gymnafiial-schutweflGn  x). 
Gleining'er,  de  Xen.  libello  qui  w^t  inscribitiir. 


I 


Tb.  trleining'erj  de  Xen.  libello  qui  w6^^t  inscribitur.     Hnlle  (DerliD^  Mayer 

and  Miiller).    8to,  p] 
E*  Pohle,  die  ongfeblic 

zum  letzten  Capitul  dtr  Memombiliea. 

12  Ngr 
Gttil.  Voltbrech^p  de  Xen.  Hellcnim  in  epitomeu  nou  coactis 

(Leipzig,  Teubner),     4to»  pp.  47.     16  ^(gf. 
A.  Zurborg.  de  Xea»  Ubello  ijui  r6p0i  insmbitur,     Rfirlin,  Web^r.     8to, 

pp,  46,    12  Ngr. 


8to,  pp.  67.     12  Ngr. 

licb  Xenopbont^iscbe  Apologie  in  ibrem  Verb&lfufMa 
Alttfuburg,  Boade.    Bvo,  pp.  66. 

HannoTer 


ZonAVLAB, 


Jo.  Zooarae  imltomG  hifltoriarum 
tionibos  ed.  Lad,  Dindorfiut. 


Cum  Gnroli  Ducangii  suiaque  aanota- 
V.  Leipzig,  Teubner.  8vo,  pp.  ccciii,  1  Thlr. 


Latin. 

Dr,  Wagner,  of  Hamburg,  whos6  name  is  so  well  known 
to  us  in  connexion  with  Modern  Greek  stotlieSj  to  whom  the 
Society  has  been  greatly  indebted  in  former  years,  kindly 
undertook  to  furnish  us  with  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
Latin  Philology. 

"  The  foremost  event  in  Latin  Philology  during  the  year 
1874  is  no  doubt  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Corssen^a  great  work  on  the  Etruscan  language.  Though 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  many  details  propounded  in 
this  work,  and  though  many  explanations  and  derivations  of 
Etruscan  and  other  words  found  in  it  can  he  controverted,  the 
most  competent  critics  appear  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  theory  itself  on  which  the  work  is  constructed, 
and  which  it  is  intended  to  prove.  It  is  at  all  events  a  great 
gain  to  know  that  the  Etruscan  language  should  henceforth 
be  considered  as  closely  akin  to  the  other  Italic  languages, 
though  it  has  apparently  gone  furthest  of  all  in  the  decom- 
position of  its  vowel-system*  The  second  volume  of  Corasen's 
work  remains  to  be  expected;  it  will  contain  a  systematic 
grammar  of  the  language,  as  far  as  this  can  be  elicited  from 
the  extant  monuments.  It  will  thus  form  an  almost  indis- 
penaable  supplement  of  the  first  volume,  though  this  furnishes 
moei  of  the  materials  for  it     A  very  interesting  and  full 
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teooutit  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  tbe  Etruican 
luLguage^And  it  is  its  inflexion  and  grammar  that  proves 
tbe  Etruscan  language  to  be  of  Italic  origin — has  been  given 
by  Moritz  Schmidt  (of  Jena)  in  an  article  on  Cor8sen*s  book, 
printed  in  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
logy edited  by  Fleck eisen.^, 

"  The  other  branches  of  the  Italic  dialects  have  likewise 
been  carefully  studied  and  reviewed  in  the  coarse  of  this 
year.  We  will  chiefly  mention  Savelberg  s  'Umbrian  Studies/^ 
which  are  replete  with  sagacioua  observations  and  ingenious 
theories  bearing  upon  the  whole  group  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guages, though  here  too  the  observation  might  be  made  that 
not  all  will  agree  with  all.  But  the  remark  would  be  trite ; 
for  in  what  department  of  philological  labour  would  it  and 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Savelaberg 
enters  very  carefully  into  the  various  interchanges  of  letters 
between  Umbrian  and  Latin,  and  that  he  touches  upon  the 
derivations  of  many  Latin  words.  The  interchange  of  r 
and  h  leads  him  to  discuss  a  new  theory  concerning  the  Latin 
vow  el- conjugations  in  /?-,  f-,  /-,  which  he  Bupposes  to  have 
originally  ended  in  a r-,  et-^  iv- ;  and  analogously  he  holds  that 
aF^  €F,  iFt  were  the  original  endings  of  the  corresponding 
classes  of  verbs  in  Greek.  In  treating  of  this  point,  the 
author  enters  upon  such  a  curious  Ibrm  as  redaverii  in  Pro- 
periiua  iii,  26,  53  (Paley),  which  he  attempts  to  defend  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  the  future.  But  this  is  surely  going  too 
far,  dud  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reading  in  the 
|Aiuiagu  rcft^rrod  to  is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  on. 
J  aiu  convinced  that  the  Naples  ilS.  of  Propertius  should 
i^wiiyi  be  treated  as  the  chief  authority,  and  that  reads 
not  vmiatfrit.  But  in  spite  of  such  exaggerations  as 
.    ,  ,     i  uvll>tTg*8  Studies  appear  to  deserve  the  most  careful 

9<MMa4«a^iiuu. 

^'Thi^  |HipuUir  or  vulgar  Latin  has  been  re-considered  and 


^  ti^Mi  ***9  ftWiTtJ  ha*  hrrii  written^  Cors«en*»  theorv  has  been  attacked  by 
"^^^^  '  lly  by  Dr.  W.  Beeke,  '  Uorssen  und  die  Spmche 

1 1*0  J.  G.  Cyno'fl  Elruacuii  btmliL'S,  Jahrh.  10ft. 
[Ml  iw  If ij^ivicdvhUg  ^prachforBchungr  litind  21,  s.  97 — 237, 
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elacidated  by  a  scholar  whose  mere  name  is  a  guarantee  for 
sound  and  accurate  work,  E.  Wolfflio,  in  his  'Obaervations 
on  Vulgar  Latin/  ^  which  abound  in  illustrations  collected 
from  various  sources.  There  is  also  an  essay  by  0.  Rebling 
on  the  same  subject.^ 

**  For  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  language,  A.  Vanicek,  a 
pupil  of  George  Ctirtius,  has  presented  the  teachers  of  Latin 
with  a  very  serviceable  manual,  published  by  Teubner.  The 
book  18  very  soond,  and  the  only  exception  we  can  take  to  it 
is  that  it  is  somewhat  too  short  and  concise.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  may  easily  be  amended  in 
subsequent  erlitions,  which  we  feel  certain  that  the  book  will 
reach.  Vanicek  has  also  published  a  Latin  Grammar  on  the 
model  of  Curtius's  work  for  Greek  ;  but  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  before  Latin  comes  to  be  taught  in  Germany  in 
this  manner.  Mr.  Key*s  Latin  Grammar  upon  the  crude- 
form  system  is  very  little  known  in  Germany,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  opposition  in  w^hich  this  excellent  scholar 
has  placed  himself  to  the  German  school  of  philology  would 
no  doubt  prevent  German  scholars  from  going  very  far  into 
it.  It  would,  however,  amply  repay  accurate  study,  and  Mr. 
Key's  Syntax  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  in  existence* 

*'  The  well-known  work  of  Netie  (better  known  to  many  stu- 
dents of  Sophocles  as  Nevius)  has  just  come  out  in  a  second 
edition — at  least,  so  far  as  the  second  volume  is  concerned. 
It  fonns  a  great  storehouse  of  learning,  but  is  now  sadly  in 
want  of  an  index.  It  woidd  be  desirable  that  such  an  index 
should  also  comprise  Schneider's  '  Formenlehre,'  of  which 
Neue  professes  to  be  a  continuation. 

"Speaking  of  Latin  grammar,  we  will  not  forget  to  add 
that  the  first  part  of  the  Lectures  of  the  late  Pro£  F,  Haase  on 
'  Lateinische  Sprachwissenschaft  *  has  been  published,  Haase 
himself  had  acquired  his  great  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholar 
by  editing,  in  1839,  Reisig's  Lectures  on  the  same  subject 
with  most  valuable  notes— a  book  which  remains  a  standard 
work  on    Latin  grammar    (chiefly   the    syiitactical    part). 


^  Pkilologus,  xxiW,  pp»  137-165> 


>  Skier  0«leluteiiftcliule. 
8 
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Haaee's  own  Lectures  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  of 
Eeisig's. 

"  The  sixth  voluine  of  the  great  collection  of  the  Latin 
gramraarians  by  Kell  ia  now  complete.  It  contains  the 
'  Scriptores  artiB  metticw/  among  w^hom  Marius  Victorinus 
and  Terentianua  Maurua  hold  the  first  place. 

*'  The  late  Professor  Klotz's  Lectures  on  Latin  style  have  also 
been  published,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  a  great  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  now  a  rage  in  Germany 
to  publish  great  scholars*  lectures  after  their  decease — rather 
a  questionable  practice ! 

"Passing  on  to  Latin  literature  itself,  we  have  not  to  report 
of  many  new  editions  of  paramount  interest.  The  number  of 
writers  whose  text  has  not  been  to  a  great  extent  settled  by 
the  indefatigable  critical  labours  of  this  century  is  daily 
becoming  smaller,  and  in  some  authors  the  task  of  merely 
textual  criticism  seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted ;  while  there  is 
much  to  be  done  yet  for  the  thorough  interpretation  of  nearly 
all  Latin  writers.  Such  commentaries  as  Prof.  Conington's 
on  Virgil,  and  Jliinro's  on  Lucretius,  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  it  ia  to  be  desired  that  the  exertions  of  scholars  will  be 
directed  to  similar  exhaustive  studies  on  Latin  authors  more 
and  more,  after  the  critical  materials  have  been  collected* 
We  have  lately  received  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Wickham's 
edition  of  Horace,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press — a 
work  elaborated  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Coningtonian  spirit, 
though  not  nearly  so  detailed  as  Conington's  Virgil,  But  in 
Horace  a  wise  limitation  of  the  illuBtrationa  to  be  brought  for- 
ward is  after  all  preferable  to  fruitless  endeavours  at  anything 
like  completeness.  Too  much  has  been  said  in  illustration  of 
this  favourite  poet,  and  to  make  appropriate  selections  is  in 
him  almost  more  difficult  than  to  put  forth  new  and  original 
matter.  In  this  we  can  honestly  say  that  Mr,  Wickham's 
edition  has  greatly  pleased  us.  He  has  produced  notes  on 
this  most  *  tastefid  *  of  all  lioman  poets,  in  which  good  taste 
is  always  conspicuous.  A  neat  edition  of  the  whole  of 
Homce  has  been  publii^hed  by  Lueian  MiUler,  so  well  known 
as  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  the  department  of  Latin 
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poetry;  his  'Lectiones  VenusinsD*  (originally  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy)  contain  hig 
arguments  for  some  of  the  readings  adopted  by  him.  The 
Scholia  of  PorphjTion  on  Horace — the  only  ones  of  authority 
with  which  Acron  and  the  so-called  Commentator  Cruqui- 
anus  cannot  compete — have  been  carefully  edited  by  a  young 
Bavarian  scholar,  Mr.  Meyer.  Pauly^s  and  Hauthal's  editions 
ore  utterly  untrust^vorthy* 

**  A  reprint  of  M,  Haupt's  Edition  de  luxe  of  Yirgil  (which 
we  have  not,  however,  seen)  is  stated  to  contain  that  scho- 
lar's revision  of  the  curious  poem  *  iEtna,'  commonly  ascribed 
\4y  Seneca's  friend  Luoilius,  a  poem  edited  by  Mr.  Munro 
some  time  ago  with  the  readings  of  the  excellent  Cambridge 
MS.  Ilaupt  had  previously  published  numerous  emendations 
of  the  very  corrupt  text  of  this  poem— one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  textual  criticism  in  Latin  literature.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  edition,  which  was,  however, 
published  after  Haupt's  death,  will  be  found  to  contain  new 
and  ingenious  contributions  to  the  emendation  of  the  text. 

*'  In  the  Teubner  collection  of  Latin  authors  we  notice  two 
editions  of  considerable  interest*  The  first  is  Gardthauson's 
edition  of  Amraianua  Marcellinus,  a  writer  whom  Monim- 
sen  has  called  the  o:reatest  historian  in  Roman  literature, 
Eyssenhardt's  edition,  published  some  five  years  back,  had 
been  universally  condemned  by  the  most  competent  judges, 
Hommsen  among  them,  and  turns  out  to  be  indeed  very 
superficial  and  careless.  Gardthausen's  text  and  critical 
notes  convey  a  different  impression ;  and  besides  this,  the 
editor  has  succeeded  in  amending  his  author's  text  in  not  a 
few  places.  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  is  a  peculiar  writer,  and 
not  easy  to  understand.  He  writes  Latin  like  a  foreigner  and 
a  soldier ;  but  he  is  thoughtful  and  eneri:^etic.  The  second 
work  is  E.  Bahrens's  edition  of  the  Pane^yrici,  who  are  just 
as  polished  in  their  style  as  Ammianus  is  uncouth ;  but  still 
they  contain  important  materials  for  the  history  of  the  latter 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  careful  edition  was  indeed 
a  desideratum.  The  text  is,  however,  dependent  upon  very 
lale  MSS.,  while  in  the  case  of  Ammianus  we  possess  at  least 
one  MS.  of  considerable  antiquity. 
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"  Among  those  writers  whose  text  deserves  to  be  settled 
and  elucidated,  we  should  moution  Claudian  and  Ausonius, 
There  are  hopes  of  obtaining  a  critical  edition  of  the  first, 
but  nobody  speaks  of  the  latter. 

*'  Before  concluding  our  report  on  Latin,  we  have  yet  to 
mention  two  contributions  to  Latin  philology,  both  of  them 
English  productions.  In  the  first  place  we  would  mention 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  This  is  a  work  which  does  honour  to 
tho  studies  carried  on  at  tho  University  of  Oxford,  and  to 
the  practical  spirit  in  which  the  knowdedge  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  Latin  is  brought  to  bear  ou  the  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  so-called  *  Classics/  Mr*  Wordsworth 
has  gone  over  the  w^orks  of  the  German  scholars  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  independent  judgment^  and  it  is  this  feature 
that  renders  his  book  a  valuable  contribution  to  Latin  philo- 
logy. In  Germany  there  are  what  is  commonly  called 
'schools'  or  philological  sects,  and  there  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  the  *  juraro  in  verba  magJstri,*  especially  in 
the  department  of  Latin  grammar,  in  which  so  great  a  re- 
volution has  been  wrought  by  the  works  of  Lachmann  and 
Ilitschl.  But  groat  men  are  apt  to  be  dictatorial,  and  the 
little  follow  in  their  wmke.  Controversies  arise,  and  are 
carried  on  in  a  stylo  difficult  to  describe.  In  such  things 
where  the  '  school '  stand  up  for  all  the  master  has  said,  it  is 
desirable  to  hear  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  outsider  whose 
judgment  may  be  supposed  to  be  unbiassed.  Mr.  Words- 
worth is  impartial  and  independent  throughout,  and  that 
renders  his  opinion  highly  valuable*  In  the  grammatical 
introduction  prefixed  to  his  work  we  should  disagree  with 
him  in  perhaps  a  considerable  number  of  places ;  but  we 
always  recognize  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  as  he 
has  fully  considered  the  various  theories  put  forward*  In 
the  texts  he  has  selected,  his  illustrations  are  to  the  point, 
and  several  times  he  appeara  to  have  produced  good  emenda- 
tions of  corrupt  pasftagea.^ 


^  See  ako  an  article  by  Mr,  Mimro  in  the  AMdtmff  of  July  3,  187i5* 
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"  The  second  and  last  work  we  have  to  luention  is  our 
former  President's  work  on  Latin  Pronunciation,  a  book  I 
have  read  with  much  interest,  and  not  a  little  profit.  Owing 
to  my  residence  in  Germany,,  I  cannot  but  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  what  has  been  done,  since  1870,  towards  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin.  But  I  have 
carefully  read  the  discussions  carried  on  in  the  Academy/,  and 
have  gone  over  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  Mr.  Ellis's  theories  of 
Latin  accent  I  am  folly  prepared  to  accept,  and  they  are, 
as  far  as  I  see,  in  barmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  best 
time  of  antiquity.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Ellis  insists 
on  the  careful  observation  of  accent  and  quantity,  but  may 
be  allowed  to  add  that  at  least  in  the  last  twenty  years  we 
Germans  have  been  very  careful  in  observing  the  very  rules 

Ihe  insists  upon.  We  have  not,  indeed,  pronounced  sapiens 
and  cbmni  with  the  e  and  o  long,  but  we  do  not  admit  hominH^ 
but  train  our  pupils  to  pronounce  homhtm,  with  the  pitch  on 
the  first  syllable  and  the  ending  long.  In  another  point,  the 
practice  of  many  good  teachers  in  Germany  has  likewise 
anticipated  Mr,  Ellis's  results,  I  mean  the  pronunciation  of 
*  slurred  vowels/  while  conservative  people  still  cling  to  the 
antiquated  practice  of  completely  *  eliding '  the  vowels  in 
question.  With  regard  to  final  m^  I  am  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Ellis's  general  conclusions,  though  I  confess  to  finding 
a  terra ruddomhios  rather  strange,  nor  do  I  exactly  see  why 

i^a  Eoman  should  not  have  pronounced  ierrarundominos,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  do.  In  the  matter  of  Latin  verse  pronuncia- 
lion,  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Ellis's  vivd  voce  teaching ;  it 

^8  difficult  to  realize  this  part  from  the  printed  page.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ellis's  book  is  of  value,  not 
only  to  the  British  teacher  of  Latin,  but  to  the  Latin  philo* 
logist  in  general. 

*'One  mo!*e  observation,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  German  philologera  still  maintain  their  superiority 
in  the  field  of  Latin  philology,  but  it  ia  equally  noteworthy 
that  the  English  scholars  are  rapidly  working  up  to  them,  and 
have  already  attained  to  a  certain  independence  in  treating 
Latin  authors* 
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**  The  editions  publislied  with  English  notes  have  no  doubt 
helped  this  developmeEt  in  many  ways,  and  among  these 
buine  of  the  works  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Classica'  and  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series  are  of  real  importance  to  Latin  philo- 
lugists.  The  sound  practical  sense  which  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  English  character  manifests  itself  in  the  de- 
partment of  Latin  philology  aa  well  as  in  other  parts  of  study, 
and  the  materiuk  amassed  by  German  scholars  begin  to  be 
digested  and  put  to  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  develop- 
ment will  continue  ;  the  labours  of  English  scholars  would 
then  again  exercise  an  influence  of  then-  own  on  German 
seholarahip,  which  is  painstaking  and  industrious  throughout^ 
but  apt  to  overdo  things.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  not  a 
single  contribution  to  Latin  scholarship  has  been  made  by 
the  French  in  1874i — ^many  school-books  have  been  published, 
but  what  we  have  seen  did  not  appear  to  be  very  scholarly. 
No  independent  French  work,  that  may  be  called  an  actual  con- 
tribution to  Latin  philology,  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge. 
The  Italians  do  not  seem  to  produce  anything  import aut  in 
the  same  branch  of  study,  nor  do  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Among  the  smaller  nations,  the  Danes  have  produced  respect- 
able Latin  scholars,  notably  Madvig.  The  Geiinans,  the 
English,  and  the  Danes — Le.  the  Teutonic  race — are  doing 
the  honours  of  Latin  philology  !  '* 

Romance. 

M.  Paul  Meyer,  of  the  Ecole  des  Charles,  etc*,  one  of  our 
Honorary  Members,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old- 
French  Text  Society, — which  has,  to  our  great  gratification, 
sprung  into  existence  since  my  predecessor's  last  Address, — 
hijs  been  good  enough,  notwithstanding  the  immense  pressure 
of  his  other  engagements,  to  continue  for  ua  this  year  the 
summary  of  progress  in  the  pliilology  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages which  his  former  long  and  valuable  Report  for  Mr. 
Elliti's  last  Address  began.     M.  Meyer  has  also  laid  us  under 

*  In  the  Eiruv  Criiique  of  March  27,  1876,  M*  E.  Juoob's  edition  of  TflC»tu» 
receives  ti  faToumble  notice;  bat  I  have  not  8«e&  tho  work,  and  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  puUbhed  in  1874. 
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farther  obligation  by  obtaiiiing  for  us  from  the  first  authority 
on  Wallachian,  L  e^  M.  Picot,  a  Report  on  the  late  works  on 
that  language,  a  language  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
included  in  your  President's  Annual  Address. 

"II  ne  fl'est  produit  dans  le  domaine  des  6tudea  romanes 
aucuu  ouvrage  reellement  Eminent  depuis  que  la  Soci^t^ 
philologique  a  bion  voulu  me  charger  une  premiere  fois  de 
lui  exposer  le  progres  de  ccs  Etudes.  Je  n'aurai  k  signaler 
pr<58entement  aucun  travail  qui  pour  rimportance  du  sujet, 
Tetendue  et  la  silret^  dea  recherches,  soit  comparable  aux 
Saxfffi  Ladini  de  M.  Ascoli,  au  Saint  Alexis  de  M.  G,  Paris, 
au  Viltehardouin  et  au  JoinmUe  de  JL  de  Wailly*  Toutefois 
le  progres  est  sensible :  le  nombre  des  travailleurs  s'accroit ; 
les  essais,  les  dissertations,  les  editions,  s'accumulent,  au  point 
qu*il  devient  difficile  de  se  tenir  au  courant  de  tout  ce  qui 
se  public  sur  les  langues  et  les  litteratures  dea  pays  latins. 
Le  mouvement  en  avant  se  deasine :  f^cond  en  r^aultats  dSs 
maiutenant  et  plein  de  promesses  pour  Tavenir, 

*'L'Allemagne  continue  encore  a  tenir  la  tete,  ici  corame  en 
d'autres  directions.  Elle  domine  par  Pabondance  et  par  la 
valeur  moyenne  de  sa  production*  Sans  doute,  entre  tant 
de  publications  roraanes  qui  nous  viennent  d'outre  Rhin  il 
en  est  peu  qui  s'elevent  au  dessus  dVne  respectable  medio- 
crity, maia  il  faut  aussi  reconnaltre  que  cellos  auxquelles  toute 
valeur  fait  difaut  sont  iofiniment  rares.  Eien  dViscellent, 
rien  de  ducidement  mauvais.  Tel  est  reffet  d'uue  forte 
discipline  scientifique  qui  ne  suffit  pas  assurement  A  suscitcr 
dea  oDuvres  do  g^nie,  mais  qui  du  moins  amcne  chaoun  k 
fairo  le  meilleur  usage  possible  do  ses  facult^a. 

**Dans  les  pays  romans,  au  contmire,  oh  cette  discipline 
existe  k  un  moindre  degre,  les  oeuvres  d<5pourvue8  de  m^thode, 
les  ^lucubrations  vaines  on  naerae  ridicules  sont  loin  d*^tre 
dee  accidents  Isolds;  mais  en  revanche  un  gofit  sup<5rieur 
et  Tine  intelligence  vive  et  iiette  sont  des  qua! i tea  rela* 
livement  fr^quentes,  et  lorsqu'clles  sunisscnfc  a  Tusage  de 
la  critique,  on  voit  se  prodoire  des  ceuvrea  d'une  haute  dis- 
tinction, oii  86  trouve  le  gain  r^el  des  etudes  romanca  pendant 
ces  derni^rea  anndes. 
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'*  Je  suivrai  dans  cette  rapidc  revue  I'ordre  adopte  dans 
mon  precedent  rapport.  On  remarqaera  qu'a  niesure  que  lea 
Etudes  romaiios  Be  developpent,  lea  philologues,  et  eeux  la 
memo  qui  possedent  la  connaissance  scientifique  de  Teusemble 
dea  laogues  latines,  tendent  de  plus  en  plus  a  coocentrer 
lours  efforts  sur  un  idiome  en  particulier.  Cette  tendance, 
qui  n'a  rien  que  de  conforme  k  la  marche  ordinaire  des 
sciences,  explique  comment  nous  n'aurona  4  enregistrer,  i 
part  certaines  colIectatn5es  <?tymologiquea,  aucun  ouvrage  qui 
ti'aite  simultanement  de  plusieurs  langues  romaues. 

*^Iialie. — UArchivw  glotiologko  italiano  se  poursuit  d  une 
mani^re  digne  de  ses  debuts.  L'importance  des  Stif/gl  Ladini 
de  M.  Ascoli,  dont  je  n'ai  pu  douner  Tan  dernier  quune 
bien  rapide  et  inadequate  appreciation,  consiate  non  pas 
seulement  dana  la  valeur  des  r^sultats  obtenus,  mais  encore 
dang  la  conception  d*un  plan  qui  se  laisse  aisement  adapter 
k  I'etude  do  tout  dialecto  italien,  et  mfime,  mutatis  mutandiSt 
de  tout  dialccte  roman,  Ce  plan,  M.  Nigra,  qui  est,  comme 
chacun  aait,  non  moins  plilloiogue  que  diplomate,  la  suiri 
dans  un  expose  tr^s  complet  du  dialecte  de  Val  Soanat^ 
petite  valine  situ^e  an  pied  des  Alpes,  dans  Farrondissement 
d'Jvree.  On  lira  avec  inter^t,  a  la  suite  de  ce  m^ moire, 
de  curieuses  recberches  sur  le  jargon  que  les  habitants  de 
Val  Soana  emploient  entre  eux  pour  eviter  d*l?tre  compris 
par  les  rf^trangers*  Ce  jargon  est  une  modification,  tout 
artificielle  et  de  convention,  de  Icur  patois. 

*'  Aux  documents  authentiquos,  en  petit  nombre,  quo  nous 
poss^dons  sur  le  dialecto  de  la  Sardaigne,  s'est  recemment 
ajoutee  une  charte  de  la  fin  du  xi*^™^  sifcle,  publiee  dans 
la  Bibliotkeque  de  tEcole  des  Charles^  par  les  soins  de 
M.  Blanco rd,  qui  Fa  trouvee  dans  les  archives  de  Fabbaye 
de  Saint- Vic  tor,  a  Marseille,  ct  de  JL  Weschcr,  qui  Fa 
decliiifree*      La  piece  est  en  latin,  mais  en  un  latin  plein 

'  Dftitf  le  torn.  iiL  de  VArehivio  fflottQU^ieo. 

2  T.  xxtv,  p.  266  €t  Buiv,     A  cett«  publication  est  joint  un  fac*«mile  litho- 
irranhtfjue  qui  kiub  doute  no  vaut  pa»  une  pbotographie,  mnia  k  ooalcur  foncce 
^  I  original  a'oppowilt  k  uuo  reproduction  pliotograpliiqiie. 
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de  mots  et  de  formes  vulgaires*  De  plu3|  elle  est  fecrite 
en  caract^res  grecs  par  coBSiiquent  de  mani^re  k  noter  lea 
BODS,  sang  preoccupation  do  Forthograplie  latine.  M.  G.  Paris 
prepare  un  memoire  sur  ce  curicux  docuineot. 

"  La  liimsta  di  Filohgia  romanza  accorde  aux  rechercliea 
d'histoire  litteraire,  dont  nous  n'avona  pas  k  noua  occuper  ici, 
line  place  prepondi^rante :  elle  a  toutefois  commcnc(5  (t.  i. 
p.  207-225)  !a  publication  d'un  travail  <^tondu  de  M»  Caoello 
BUT  les  Toyelles  toniques  en  italien*  La  partie  mise  au 
joiir  se  rapporte  k  VL — Un  pliilologue  qui,  de  meine  que 
M.  Canello,  a  commence  de  se  fairo  coonaitre  dans  ces 
dernieres  ann^es,  M,  N,  Caix,  a  fait  paraitre  dans  VAteneo 
(t.  i.)  une  important©  critique  du  memoire  de  IL  Storm  sur 
les  voyelles  atones  du  latm,  des  dialectes  Ualiqties  et  de 
ritalien^  Dans  VAteneo  encore  ont  Hi  pr^sent^es  par  le 
meme  savant  do  judicieusoa  observations  sur  qnelques  unes 
des  ^tj^mologies  contenues  dans  V Eiymohgisches  Worterhuch 
de  M.  Diez.  On  doit  aussi  i  M.  Caix  un  ^crit  d'une  plus 
grande  port^e:  la  Formazione  degli  idiomi  kticram^  in 
ispecie  delC  italimio,  dopo  le  ultime  ricerche,^  oix  il  s'l^tudie  a 
prouver  que  Titalien  litteraire  n'est  pas  uniquement  toscan 
on  florentin,  mais  que  d'autres  dialectes  (notamment  ceux  du 
nord  de  ritalie)  et  des  emprnnts  au  latin  classique  ont  con- 
tribu^  k  sa  formation.  C'est,  comme  on  voit,  une  opinion 
qui  peut-^tre  plus  ou  moins  juste,  ou  plus  on  moins  fausae, 
ftelon  Texteneion  qu'un  lui  donne. 

"  Voici  un  biea  court  travail  da  M.  Mussafia :  Cinque  Sonetti 
antieki  iratti  da  un  codice  della  Palaihia  di  Vienna^^  maia  la 
Taleur  des  Merits  de  M,  Mussafia  ne  se  mosure  pas  au  nombre 
dea  pages*  Ces  sonnets,  qui  sont  aussi  remarquablcs  par  leur 
^l^gance  qu'int^ressants  par  lear  anciennet^  (xiu^°*<»  siecle) 
et  leur  caract^res  dialectaux,  ont  ^te  depuis  leur  publication, 
iStudi^s  par  M*  Caix  dans  la  Rwisia  Europea* 

"  Bien  que  la  nonvelle  edition  du  c^lebre  poerae  de  CiuUo 


If?  M^moires  de  la  Soeitftd  di  Unffuutiqm  d*  Fan*,  L  \l  (1873). 
il,  Scptenibrt',  1B74* 


I  Pub'-' 

»  tfif:    ^  r  if.  PhiL^Biit,  VluMH  d.  Akad.  d.  JFumitchaflm  OYien), 

I.  IsiTi,  praj&-b8  (1874)* 
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.  Hlit^  '^^*"***^^  ^^^  surtout  nn  iat^r^t  litt^mire, 
i  ^fm  ^^ifSlttmtt  Ab  passer  ici  mm  gilenee  un  travail 
«  lib  l^ySblogie  italionne  un  eoiitingeot  important 
^^^vtttts  €»t  pr^ciseSj  non  seuloment  en  donnaut 
W  |p»iiiliig<i  fois  un  texte  critique  d'une  poesie  long- 
i  QOmme  le  plus  ancieu  document  de  la  litt(^ra- 
inais  aussi  en  determinant  la  dute  de  cette 
H^toO  1231  et  1250),  en  lui  restituant  son  dialecte 
i^u),  et  en  faisant  connaltre  son  veritable  caractere, 
^^m,  v^t  UiUis  une  grande  mesure  celui  d*une  poeaie  populaire- 
^hti  mitriqu€y  ou  pour  parler  pliia  correctement  quand 
il  •^ngii  dc8  langues  romanes,  la  rkythmique  est  une  partie 
ih*  la  philologie.  A  ce  titre  une  mention  est  duo  au  travail 
Jititingue  que  M,  Scliycliardt  a  ricemment  public  sous  le 
litre  do  Mitornell  nnd  Ih'zlne  ^  sur  la  po^sie  populaii*e 
ttmoureuse  de  Tltalie,  eonsid^r^§e  principalement  dans  sa 
forme. 

*'  Je  ne  faie  point  doute  qu'il  a  d&  parattre  sur  la  philologio 
It  alien  ne  d*autres  travaux  dignes  d'attentlon,  mais  m&me  k 
l^iris  il  est  difBcile  de  se  tenir  au  courant  du  mouvement 
irudit,  et  je  ne  puis  mentionner  que  ce  qui  est  parveau  a 
ma  connaissance. 


**  Pays  roummns, — Pour  cette  partie  de  ma  tkjhe  le  senti- 
ment profond  de  mon  incompetence  m'a  conduit  k  demander 
le  concours  d'nii  dcs  t^rudits  les  plus  versus  dans  la  con- 
naissance de  la  litt^rature  des  Valaques*  M.  E,  Picot,  de  qui 
je  sigoalais  Tan  dernier  nn  travail  interessant  sur  le  dialecte 
roumain  du  Ban  at,  a  bien  voulu  repondre  a  in  on  appel,  et 
je  lui  laissc  la  parole. 

"  Jyann^e  1874  n'a  produit  dans  le  domainc  roumain 
qu'nn  petit  nombre  de  travaux  linguist iquea.     Le  Didioiu 


*  li  Conivfitto  di  Ciullo  u'Alcamo^  risUmpafo  secondo  In  lenione  dd  cod. 
Tatioano  3793^  con  commenti  e  Ulu&trazioni  di  AL  d'Aucona,  Bulogn*,  1874, 
in-S"". —  C'tst  uu  txtraii;  publi6  d-avaoce^  df  la  liaccoifa  di  rimt  ntttiche  mil  fait 
(uu  plutBt  f^ra)  partie  de  la  Colieiione  di  optrt  intditt  o  ran^  publide  aTcc  I'uppui 
du  gomemmiGjii  italion. 

*  ItitorntU  nnd  Tazint^  BcCTiissungawjIirifl  der  UniTersitat  Hallo- Wittenberg 
itim  wchidgjthngeii  Dt>ptor-Jubilaiitn  det  Herm  Prof^  Dr>  Karl  Witte,  tun 
Dr.  Hugo  SchuehardL     Hdle,  1876,  ito. 
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jiariiilu  limbei  romane,  publie  par  la  Soci^t^  litteraire  de 
Bucarest,  en  est  arrive  eL  boh  24^^*^  fascicule  qui  terraine  la 
lettre  0^  maia  lea  auteura  de  ce  lexique,  Mil.  Laurianu 
et  Massimu  n*oiit  tenu  aucuu  compte  des  critiques  qui  leur 
ont  itd  adressees,  lis  oiit  continue  leur  ojuvre  avec  s^renite, 
^luguaot  de  ridiome  national  toua  lee  mots  qai  ne  leur 
eemblaient  pas  avoir  une  pliysionomie  aasez  latiue,  et  les 
remplafant  par  dee  creations  scieyitijiques  qui  devront  rendre 
k  la  langue  ea  puret^  primitive*  Get  ^chaffaudage  de  n^o- 
logismes  est  aorti  de  la  tete  des  deux  auteurs,  qui  auraient 
beaucoup  raieux  employ^  leur  temps  en  nous  donnant  un 
d^pouillement  des  mots  employes  par  les  ^crivains  ronmains 
depuis  le  xvi^"^^  siecle.  II  eat  vrai  que  MM.  Laurianu 
et  Massimu  nous  pr^aentent  leur  ouvrage  comme  un  simple 
*  projet/ 

"Un  livre  concu  en  debors  de  ces  preoccupationa  p^- 
dantesquea  jette  un  jour  nouveau  but  un  coin  pcu  connu  de 
la  linguistique  roumaino ;  nous  voolons  parler  de  ritineraire 
en  Istrie  de  Jean  Maiorescu  {Itinerar  in  Isirid  si  Vocabuiar 
i&tricmo-roindn),  publi<5  par  le  fik  du  voyageur,  M,  Titu 
MaiorescUi  aujourd*bui  ministre  de  T  instruct  ion  publique  de 
Roumanie  (lassi,  1874,  in  8"*).  On  eat  surpris,  en  par- 
oourant  le  vocabulaire  dress^  par  M*  Maiorescu,  de  trouver 
une  similitude  aus&i  complete  entre  le  dialecte  parle  par  lea 
quelques  milliers  de  Ronmains  qui  sont  venus  ^chouer  en 
Istrie  a  la  suite  d'ev^iiements  inconnua,  et  le  dialecte  parle 
Bur  les  bords  du  Danube,  Ainsi  se  confirme  une  observation 
dtyd  faite  plusienrs  fois :  c*est  que  le  roumain  est  de  tons  les 
idiomes  romana  celui  qui  posaede  le  moina  de  diff<5rences 
dialectalea*  II  e(it  ite  desirable  seulement  que  M,  Maio- 
rescu  joignit  a  son  vocabulaire  quelque  texte  en  langue 
vulgaire,  qui  nous  eftt  donn*5  une  idee  des  formes  gram* 
maticales  et  syntactiques  des  Roumaius  de  ristrie, 

**  M.  Titu  Mftioreacu,  qui  est  en  Roumanie,  et  plus  ap<^ciale- 
ment  en  Molduvie,  le  chef  d'une  ^cole  litt^rairo  dont  les 
Convorbiri  I'Ucrare  de  lasai  sont  Torgane,  vient  de  reunir  en 
volume  les  articles  critiques  publics  par  lui  dans  ces  dernieres 
anodes  {Criiicet  BucurescI,  1874,  iii-12)*     On  trouve  dans 
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ce  volume  plusieura  ^todes  sur  la  po^aie  roumaine  actuelle,  et 
uDe  reproduction  l^gerement  augment^e  d'un  traTail  publie 
en  1866  sur  Tortliographe  roumaine  (Despre  scrierea  Umhel 
rom^ne). 

**  Lea  contes,  leg  chants,  lea  proverbes  et  les  usages  popu- 
laires  roumains  sont  bien  loin  d'etre  conntrs  corame  ils  le 
nierilent ;  aussi  doit-on  nientionner  avec  inter^t  quelques 
publications  nouvellea.  Sana  nons  arr^ter  aux  contes  popu- 
laires  insures  dana  divers  journaux,  nous  citerons  un  petit 
recueil  editd  par  le  directeur  d  une  imprimerie  de  Bocarest 
(Snove  siu  Por^este populare ;  BucurescI,  1873-74,  2  voL  in-16). 
En  Bucovine,  M.  Simeone  Marianu  a  fait  paraitre  les  deux 
premiors  volumes  d'lm  recueil  de  chants  nationaux  {Poem 
poporali  romine  adzinate  si  intocmitc  ;  Ccrnoeuti,  1874^  in-8), 
mais  il  a  eu  la  malencontreuae  idee  de  lea  remanier,  et  la 
science  sdricuse  profitera  pen  de  sa  collection. 

"  Un  jeune  homme  de  Bucarest,  M.  G,  Dem,  Teodoreseu, 
entre  dans  une  voie  ^galement  digne  d'encouragemente,  II 
a  publie  un  recueil  d'intoressauta  articles  sur  les  usages  et 
les  superstitions  populairea  {Inccrcari  criiice  asupra  unoru 
credinie,  datimfi  moravuri  ale  poporulul  romdnu;  Bucuresef, 
1874,  in  8^)f  et  prepare  d  autres  publicatJona  aur  le  meme 
sujet.  Pour  le  remarquer  on  passant,  ceux  qui  aborderont 
cet  ordre  de  travaux  feront  bien  de  ne  pas  trop  ee  hiter 
d^(?tablir  des  rapprochements  entre  les  usages  actnels  du 
peuple  r  on  main  et  les  usages  dea  anciens  Romaina. 

"  Quelquc  rapide  que  doive  ^tre  oette  revue,  nous  ne 
pouvons  oraettre  THistoire  critique  des  Roimiaina  (Storla 
criticd  a  Momdmiorii)  de  M,  B.  P  Hisdeti.  Ce  livre  qui 
at  teste  beaucoup  de  recherches  dans  dea  directions  di  verses, 
toucbe  aouvent  4  la  linguistique,  mais,  en  depit  de  son  titre, 
Tautcur  manque  souvent  de  critique  et  de  prudence.  La 
langue  dace,  par  exemple,  n'a  pas  de  secrets  pour  lui,  mais  il 
no  prend  pas  mfeme  le  so  in  do  determiner  le  groupe  d'idi<3me8 
dans  lequel  il  convient  de  la  classes  Avait-elle  des  affinites 
particulieres  avec  les  langucs  germaniques,  avee  les  languea 
slaves  ou  celtiques  ?  le  point  n  est  m^me  pas  abord^  dans  le 
livre  de  JL  IT^-sderj ;  toutea  lea  questions  y  sont  r^solues 
avaat  d'etre  traitecs. 
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^^ Espagne  et  Portuf/aL~La  philologie,  telle  qu'on  Tentend 
de  nos  joure,  n'eat  encore  que  faiblement  representee  au  sud 
ies  Pyr^n^es*  Je  n©  trouve  rien  i  signaler  en  Portugal 
^(et  je  voudraiB  que  ce  fut  faute  d*mform[itionfl)  einon  une 
ftcheuse  nouvelle:  la  Bibliograpkia  critica  de  Hktoria  e 
Literatura  que  M,  Ooelho  dirigeait^  avec  une  science  trop  peu 
proportionnee,  peut-etre,  au  milieu  qu'il  8*agissait  d'eclairer, 
n*a  pas  trouve  un  accueil  suffisant,  et  a  dil  cesser  de  paraitre. 
En  E^pagne  du  moins,  malgre  lea  difficult es  du  temps  present, 
il  s'est  publiti  quelque  bona  travaux  d'histoire  litteraire  oi 
une  certaine  place  est  faite  a  la  philologie.  Je  puis  citer  un 
pr^cieux  chapitre  sur  la  versification  de  quelques  anciens 
poernes  espagnols  et  des  romances^  dans  Fexcellcnt  livro  do 
M.  Mili  y  Font^nals  de  la  Foesia  heroieo-popular  castellana 
(Barcelona^  1874,  8**),  Au  m^me  savant  est  dd  un  court 
essai  sur  la  phonetique  da  Catalan,  qui  n'est  sans  doute  quo 
le  priScarseur  d'une  ojuvre  plus  con  aide  rable. 

**  C'est  en  France  qu'a  ete  publi^e  la  meilleure  ^tude  dont 
un  texte  espagnol  ait  ct^  lobjet  depuis  bien  longtemps. 
M.  A,  Morel-Fatio  a  pr<5sente  en  Janvier  1874,  eL  FEcole  des 
Chartes  une  these  sor  le  liiro  de  Alexandre^  oil  ce  prt3cieux 
monument  de  la  litterature  espagnole  et  du  dialecte  leonais 
est  examine  a  tons  les  points  de  vue  avec  autant  de  critique 
que  d'^rudition.^    Le  texte  si  corrompu  du  poeme  est  reslitu*^ 

maint  endroit,  par  conjecture  malheureusement,  Fauteur 
^n*ayant  pu  collationner  le  MS.  unique  (et  certainement  tres- 
fautif )  du  libra  de  Alexandre*  Dea  main  tenant  Tetude  de 
M.  Morol-Fatio  sur  la  langue  de  cet  ouvrage  remplace 
avantageusement  le  ra^moire  que  M,  Geeaner  a  public  aur 
le  meme  eujet  en  1867, 

''France. — La  division  des  dialectes  romana  de  la  France 
Cy  comprie  ceux  de  la  Belgique  et  de  la  Suisse)  en  deux 
grouped  :  langue  d'oil  et  langue  d*oc,  est  commode  et  corres- 
pond passablement  au  d<5veloppement  de  la  litt^rature  do  cea 
m^mes  pays.     Cependant,  4  ne  consid^rer  que  les  faits  iin- 


^  Moffwmttt  i?.  7-d0, 
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110  Mumit  trop  appkudir  aux  efforts  de  Tauteur 
im  mots  composes  selon  un  ordre  naturel, 
I  Ie«  proi'i'cles  do  formation.  Par  sa  concep- 
par  lo  iiombre  des  faits  rassembles  et  classes, 
h  li^VV^  A»  11.  Oarmesteter  marque  un  progres  trds-sensible 
^^  hi  J«atf  w  eorrespondante  de  la  grammaire  de  Diez. 

'^'liNint^inado  pcrsonnes  n*ont  ^t^  chez  nous  Tobjet  d'aueun 
%l^\-«it  dViiwcmble,  et  les  rochcrches  particulieres  qui  out  fet^ 
HyjlM  eiur  ltd  on  tel  point  de  I'onomastique  eont  en  fort  petit 
Vl^OfilHro.^  L&  brochure  que  M  Eug.  Ritter,  professeur  a 
|'l'uiv0wit<  de  Geneve,  vient  de  publier  sous  ce  titre  Les 
mmi  it^Jatnii/e*  servira  peu  ^  ceux  qui  ecriroBt  eur  la  m&me 
Muliirt'*  Co  ii*est  pas  en  cinquante  pages  qu*on  pouvait 
Iftitor  lo  vaste  snjet  qu'annonce  le  litre. 

**Lo  progres  de  la  pbilologie  est,  pour  la  France,  bien  plus 
HUO  pour  aucun  autre  pays,  lie  k  la  publication  des  textes. 
0*mt  que  peu  de  nations  poss&ient  un  pass^  littoraire  aussi 
ridie  que  le  V4jtre,  et  out  et^  aussi  lentos  k  le  faire  connaitre. 
Faute  do  textcs,  que  Ton  sait  exister,  mais  qui  restent  in^dits, 
nuiinte  recberche  linguistique  ou  litt^rairo  est  emp^chee,  ou 
u'ttboutit  qu*ilL  des  resultats  tout  i  fait  provisoirea.  Cost 
actuollement  une  n^eessite  pour  les  philologues  de  consacrer 
une  grande  part  do  leur  temps  et  de  leurs  efforts  k  preparer 
des  editions,  Mais  les  <Sditeurs  qui  entendent  leur  metier 
sont  peu  norabreux  et  precedent  uvec  une  sage  leuteur ;  car 
noua  no  sommes  plus  au  temps  ou  touto  pcrsonne  ayant  une 
oertaino  connaissanco  do  la  pak^ograpliie  se  pensait  en  ^tat 
d'^diter  un  texte  roraan*  Cepondaut  Fannee  1874  a  vu 
paraUre  quelques  textes  fran^ais  assez  importants  presque 
tous  publides,  je  dois  Tavouer,  hors  de  France.  De  Vienne 
nous  est  venu  lo  roman  de  Riebart  lo  bel,  fort  bien  edit^ 
par    M«   W,   Fcorster,^    jeuno    pbilologue    qui   aborde    les 

1  n  fniit  dnns  eo  petit  nombre^  citer  fionorftbU'tnetit  le  iii6moirc  d<s  M.  E.  Mowtt 
Jk  ia  tUformattoH  tfan*  It*  tirmm  propres^  diina  Ic  I,  i«  dc«  Mcmoircs  de  1ft  Soci6t4 
dc  linguieitji)ut*  de  Purirt,  rqiruduit  duns  les  Notm  prepre*  aneim*  H  wodfrnm 
du  mi^iiK*  nutiur  (IVtrU,  Fniiiik,  I869»  »°)»  p*  41. 

*  ParJA,  FiuTicK,  in  h^.—\,v  mimti  auteur  avait  Ab\h  ptibU6  en  tS66  daoi  T« 
Jahrit.  f,  tumnn,  m.  mgi.  LttfmL  (rii,  I7i),  quclque§  pugos  iur  k«  notQi  d« 
^UDtlk  A  terminnifoii  diminuUvo* 

'  MithM't  U  ki9u§,  lom  «itkeA  If  ale  ligg.  Toa  Dr.  W.  Fdnter;  Wien,  1S7I. 
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etudes  romanes  avec  une  forte  ^repartition  classique* — iL 
Scheler,  qui  est  en  Belgique  le  principal  repr^sentant  de 
la  philologie  fran9aise,  a  edit^  pour  I'Acad^jmie  royale  de 
Belgique  deux  poemes  d'Adenet^  Berthe  an  prand  pied 
et  les  Enfa7i€€S  Oyier,  ce  dernier  jusqu'alors  inedit,  y 
joignant,  commo  &  ses  pr^^c^deates  publications,  de  pr^- 
cieux  commentaires  philologiques.  Le  mome  savant  a  redig^ 
le  glossaire  de  1' edition  de  Froissart  public  pour  la  meme 
AcadtSmie  par  M,  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Oe  glossaire 
n*est  pas  et  no  pretend  pas  ^tro  le  repertoire  de  la  longne  de 
Tauteur,  coramo  sent  par  exemple  les  glossairea  des  Grands 
^erivahis  de  fa  Fraitce  publics  par  la  maiaon  Hachette  sous 
la  direction  de  M,  Regoicr :  il  ae  borne  a  un  cboix  de  mots 
assez  limite,  maia  tel  qu*il  est  il  n  a  pas  de  peine  a  l^tre  de 
beaucoup  la  meilleure  partie  de  T^dition  dont  il  est  le  com- 
plement, et  qu'il  corrige  heureusement,  sur  bien  des  points, 
aoit  par  conjecture,  eoit  k  Taide  de  T^dition  de  M»  Luce.^ — 
Dans  la  Romania  (t  iii.  et  iv.)  M,  Mussafia  a  MittS  le  poeme 
de  Berta^  tire  d'un  MS.  de  Venise  sou  vent  mis  a  contribution 
dans  cea  demi^res  annees,  et  y  a  joint  dea  notes  destinees  a 
faciliter  la  lecture  de  ce  texte  ecrit  dans  I'idiome  bizarrement 
mM^  de  fran9ais  et  d'italien  qui  a  ete  dans  une  certaine 
mesure  la  langue  litt^raire  du  nord  de  FItalie  au  xiii^^"''' 
sitele, — Dans  la  Romania  encore  {t.  iii.  443  et  suiv.)  a  paru 
une  complainte  sur  le  Bupplice  de  treize  juifa  brW^a  vifs  tl 
Troyes  en  1288.  Cette  complainte^  que  nous  a  conserv^e  un 
MS.  du  Vatican,  est  ^crite  en  carac teres  hcbraiques,  et  fournit 
par  consequent  d'utiles  indices  de  la  prononciation.  Elle  a 
trouve  en  M,  Darmestcter  un  editeur  et  un  interprete  double- 
men  t  competent,  et  comme  hebraisant  et  comme  romaniste.^ 
—En fin,  des  poesies  religi eases  compost^ea  a  Liege  au  xm*™** 
siecle,  et  publi^es  selon  deux  le9ons  assez  dift'^*rentes  par 
I'auteur  du   present  rapport^  ont  donne  lieu  d  un  rapid© 

1  Ij'Idition  de  M.  Luce  pabliee  par  U  Soci^t^  de  rhliioire  de  Fraoce,  compte 
JQtqu'i  pr^Ofl  cinq  Tolumes  (IS60~74)  qui  condoiieiit  rhiitoira  jusqu^en  1360. 
Four  le  tcite  corome  pour  le  cotnmeutiLiro  i'lie  eit  lani  coinporaisoQ  sup^rietiru  iL 
cette  de  M.  Kervyn, 

'  M.  Darnic-steter  B'est  priuoipalement  aid^  pour  ^UVlir  son  iexte  d^une  oopie 
due  a  M.  Xeubau«r 

%  df$  Socidti^  SavaniHf  fi*  B^e.  t.  j'l,  p.  236  et  luif  i. 
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examen  des  caracteres  du  dialecte  H^geois,  d'oi  il  r^stdte 
qu'il  y  a  tres^probablement  lieu  d*attribuer  k  ce  dialecte 
rancienne  traduction  des  sermons  de  Saint  Bernard,  et  quel- 
ques  autres  textes  qui  ont  et^  jusqu'i  present  considi^r^s 
comme  bourguignons.^ 

**Nous  esp^rons  qu'il  nous  sera  possible  de  proceder  dor^u- 
avant  avec  plus  des  rapidite  k  rimpression  de  notre  aneienne 
litt^rature.  Par  suite  d'un  heureux  concours  de  circonstances 
la  Society  pour  la  publication  des  anciens  textes  franf ais,  que 
Tan  pass^  j'entrevoyais  a  peine  dans  un  avenir  ^loign^,  a 
M  foudee  au  commencement  de  cette  ann<Je.  EUe  debute 
dans  des  conditions  rektivement  favorables,  profitant  de  Funi- 
versel  bon  vouloir  que  rcncontrent  depuis  quelque^  annees 
toutes  lea  ©ntreprises  qui  ont  trait  a  Fhistoire  de  notre  pays. 
Avant  toute  publication  nous  comptona  pres  de  350  membres, 
parmi  lesquels,  je  me  plais  a  le  constater,  30  appartiennent 
au  Royaurae  uni.  lis  ne  regretteront  pas,  je  Tesp^re,  de  s'^tre 
joints  a  nous,  car  dans  l*un  de  nos  premiers  volumes  ils  trou- 
veront  la  r^impresaion  d'un  texte  anglais  peu  commun :  2?ie 
debate  betwene  the  Ileraldes  of  Ent/Iunde  and  Fj^aunce^  com-- 
pyled  by  Jkone  Coke  (mdl), 

**Nous  esperons  faire  pour  la  France  ce  que  V Early  Englhh 
Text  Society  a  fait  pour  I'Angleterre.  Nous  ne  pretendons 
paa  exciter  pour  notre  vieille  litt^rature  un  enthousiaame 
romantique,  qui  serait  peu  durable.  Nous  ne  d^'sirona  point 
qu'on  aille  chercher  dans  nos  vieux  auteura  des  modeles  de 
style.  Leur  langue  etait  belle,  mais  le  style,  il  faut  bien  le 
dire,  leur  faisait  defaut.  Nous  voulons  seulement  qu*oa 
puissG  ^tudier  commodement  nos  anciens  textes.  Nous  eap*^- 
rons  que  lorsqu  on  le  poarra,  on  le  fera.  Par  suite,  ainsi 
qu'il  est  arrive  pour  Tanglais  sous  rinfluence  de  V Earbj 
Enylish  TeM  Society,  le  niveau  des  (Etudes  fran^aises  (soit 
grammaticales,  soit  litteraires)  s*<Hevera,  et  Ton  veiTa  en  fin 
disparaitre  de  nos  classes  les  livres  ineptea  d'apres  lesquels 
des  professeurs  mal  pr^part5s  enseignent  h  la  jeunesse  le  fran- 


*  Au  moment  o^  je  corrijfe  I'^preuvfi  de  ce  mpport,  M*  L,  Gautier  met  au  joar 
uno  edition  papuliire  ih  la  chantoH  (k  Hotami^  avec  traduction,  qui  paruit  obtdur 
ttn  flucc^  de  bon  augure* 
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5019  et  la  litterature  fran^aise,  Ce  sera  la  une  consequence 
lointaine  peut-etre,  mais  iniailliblo.  Pour  Ic  pr^^sent,  le  but 
immediat  que  nous  nous  propoeons  c'est  qu'on  sache  au  vrai 
comment  nos  ancfitres  ont  pease  et  ont  parl^." 


Celtic. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  absent  member,  Dr.  W,  Stokes,  would 
have  found  leisure  to  furnish  us  with  the  moat  recent  advance 
in  Celtic  Philology,  but  he  is  too  busy  with  the  Codification 
of  Hindu  Law  to  have  spare  time  for  his  favourite  studies. 
Most  fortunately,  Mr.  J,  Rhys,  a  well-known  Celtic  scholar, 
but  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  kindly  came  to  the  rescue 
at  the  request  of  our  Hon.  Secretary. 

"After  M,  Gaidoz'  comprehensive  report  on  Celtic  Philo- 
logy, which  the  President  read  to  the  Society  this  time  last  year, 
rery  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  what  has  since  been  done» 
or  was  left  imnoticed  then.  Speaking  generally,  the  work 
destined  for  Celtic  scholars  for  some  time  to  come  seems  to 
be  to  fill  in,  with  more  and  more  detail,  the  outlines  broadly 
drawn  by  Zeuss  and  Ebel  in  the  Grammatica  Celiica,  and  to 
marshal  the  forces  of  the  Celtic  languages  fairly  into  the  field 
of  comparative  philology.  So  we  have  not,  on  this  occasion, 
the  good  fortune  of  having  to  record  the  appearance  of  any 
Celtic  work  which  the  Germans  would  call  *  epoctimachend ;  * 
but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desultory  writing  on  various 
Celtic  matters,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  leads  one  to  expect 
some  works  of  importance  to  appear  ere  long, 

**To  begin  with  a  book  recently  published,  Pick's  work  on 
Greek  Proper  Names^  Dr.  Windisch  has  given  Celtic  names 
their  proper  place  in  Pick's  theory  of  Indo-European  no- 
menclature* Further,  a  passing  allusion  by  Ebel  in  the  last 
number  of  Kuhn's  jBeiirdgef  raises  the  hope  that  the  Celtic 
tongues  are  not  ignored  in  Pick's  new  edition  of  his  Com- 
paraiive  Dictionary,  The  book  has  not,  afi  yet,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  reached  me*  The  last  number  of  Kuhn's  Beitriige,  just 
referred  to,  is,  alas !  not  far  from  being  the  last  of  all,  for  it 
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has  just  been  annoimccd  that  it  is  to  be  merged  into  the 
ZeUBchrift  as  soon  as  the  present  Tolume  is  complete.  Dr. 
Windisch,  not  long  since,  contributed  to  it  an  important 
article  on  the  consonant  p  in  the  Celtic  languages.  There 
he  maintains  that  Indo-European  p  not  in  combination  with 
another  consonant  has  everywhere  disappeared  in  them.  This 
is  contested  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes ;  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  last  number  of  the  JRente  Ceittque  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  The  issue  now  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  Dr.  Windisch  and  thoee  who,  like 
myself,  think  with  him  on  this  point  to  account  aatiaSMtorily 
for  the  presence  of  j?  in  Welsh  and  Irish  words  without  oon- 
sideiiQg  it  to  be  original,  but  the  continuator  of  earlier  ^w, 
mb,  or  provected  k  In  most  of  the  instances  in  point  this 
has  been  done,  but  there  are  still  some  which  refuse  to  yield, 
though  their  number  ia  admitted  to  be  growing  less.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  Celts  dropped  p  in  some  words  and 
retained  it  in  others,  nothing  very  particular  follows ;  but 
should  it»  on  the  other  hand,  be  found  that  they — the  Gauls 
included — dropped  it  generally,  then  we  should  be  on  the 
way  to  prove  that  Ptolemy's  Mavdwioij  etc.,  were  not  Celtic. 
Further,  the  Archwohgia  Cambrensis,  edited  by  the  Rev, 
Daniel  Silvan  Evans,  than  whom  no  man  living  is  more 
widely  acquainted  with  WcUh  literature,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  cult  of  flint  fetiches,  but  continues  to  be 
the  means  of  collecting  valuable  items  of  information  in  the 
rugged  domain  of  Welsh  epigraphy  :  from  what  it  has  from 
time  to  time  already  brought  to  light,  we  now  know  that  our 
ancestors  did  not  modify  fjti  into  p  till  considerably  after  the 
deparlm^e  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  and  thus  is  removed 
the  main  support  of  the  theory  which  classifies  the  Celts  into 
Goidelic  and  Gallo-Britieh  nations.  Further  investigation 
will  probably  establish  the  superiority  of  that  which  regards 
tliem  as  Qoidelo-Kimric  nations  and  Gauls.  In  mentioning 
the  Arch.  Camhremh^  special  attention  is  demanded  by  the 
brilUunt  series  of 'Studies  in  Cymric  Philology,*  contributed 
by  Prof,  Evans  of  the  Cornell  University:  these,  if  con- 
tinued, will  eventually  make  the  Gododin  and  other  difficult 
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Welsh  poems  intelligible.  Lastly,  I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to 
announce  that  our  Post-Roman  Inscriptions  wUl  soon  appear 
in  an  accessible  form>  edited  by  Dr.  Hiibnor  of  Berlin,  to 
whose  edition  of  the  Roman  Inscriptions  of  Bi'itiiin^  as  part 
of  the  aeries  issued  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  we  arc  so  much 
indebted, 

**  Reverting  to  the  Reme  CeitiqiWf  which  continues  to  be  edited 
by  M.  Guidoz  with  his  wonted  tact  and  success,  as  is  proved 
by  hia  having  prevailed  on  Ebel  to  break  his  long  silence 
with  a  paper  on  *  Gaulish  accusatives  in  -m,^  we  find  that, 
among  other  portions  of  the  Celtic  world  which  figure  in  its 
pages,  Britany  is  ably  represented  by  M,  Luzel  and  M, 
d*Arbois  de  Jubainville :  it  supplies  them  with  the  materials, 
mythological  and  phonological,  which  they  know  so  well  how 
to  use. 

**  Turning  to  Ireland — and  how  long  must  we  turn  from 
Ireland  to  India! — Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  followed  the 
publication  of  the  last  edition  of  Curtius's  Oreek  Eti/mohgn 
(enlarged  by  Dr.  Windisch's  Celtic  contributions)  with  a 
number  of  Eemarhf  critical  and  supplementary,  thereon. 
These  have  just  gone  through  a  second  edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.  The  title-page  now  reads  *  Remarks  on 
the  Celtic  Additions  to  Curtius's  Greek  EfipnQlogy,  and  on  the 
Celtic  Comparisons  in  Bopp's  Comparalive  Grammar^  with 
notes  on  some  recent  Irish  publications,  by  Whitley  Stokes* 
Calcutta,  1 875,*  The  publication  of  the  Christian  Inscriptions 
of  Ireland  is  progressing  steadily  under  the  superintendence 
of  Misa  Stokes.  The  Kilkenny  Association  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  have  lost  none  of  their  zeal  and  activity  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  epigraphy.  Among  their  most  active  members 
in  this  direction  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  Brash ;  and  all  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Irish  language  will  hail  with  joy  the  suggestion 
made  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  its  veteran  president, 
Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  inaugural  address  last  November:  our 
triple  debt  to  the  Stokes  family  is  daily  increasing.  The 
words  I  allude  to  more  particularly  are  the  following: — 
^Many  valuable  papers  have  already  appeared  in  our  Pro- 
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ceedings  on  Ogham  InscriptioDS,  but  they  are  only  illustrated 
by  wood  engraviogg  from  drawings.  In  such  cases  the  huraan 
ej^e  cannot  be  trusted  as  an  infallible  and  reliable  medium 
for  representation,  and  without  absolutely  accurate  represen- 
tations we  cannot  have  the  aid  we  ought  to  seek  in  such  studies 
from  our  fellow-students  abroad.  Therefore,  I  should  advise 
that  no  more  wood-cuts  of  these  monuments  should  appear  in 
our  Proceedings,  but  that  all  our  efibrts  should  conduce  to  the 
publication  of  autotypes  from  Dr.  Ferguson's  photographs, 
for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  has  already  been 
allotted.'  Thus  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  before  many 
years  more  have  passed  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  complete 
Corpus  Imcripiionnm  Ogmicarum*  Lastly,  the  publication  of 
an  English  translation  of  the  Btehon  Latn  proved  the  means 
of  inducing  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  to  write  a  volume  of  highly 
interesting  lectures  on  the  Earhf  Hisfoty  of  ImiitulionSy  a 
work  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  last  stone  in  the  structure 
of  a  third  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European  family 
of  nations ;  the  other  two  being,  of  course,  those  of  glottology 
and  mythology.  In  point  of  detail,  however,  the  history  of 
institutions,  especially  on  Celtic  ground,  seems  to  be  still  in 
its  infancy,** 

English, 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  not  been  quite  so 
active  duiing  1874  as  in  former  years,  when  its  subscribers 
actually  complained  of  a  plethora. 

Unedited  MSS.  are  by  no  means  exhausted^  editors  are" 
forthcoming  when  wanted,  but  the  great  drawback  to  the 
Society's  exertions  is  want  of  funds.  Owing  to  a  number  of 
new  societies  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  members  have  fallen  oif  and  have  not  been 
replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  new  ones. 

Considering  the  impetus  that  the  Society  has  given  to 
the  historical  study  of  English,  it  has  met  with  u  rather 
ungrat€ful  return  from  the  public  that  has  most  benefited 
by  i\A  efforts.     Subscribers  are  somewhat  exacting ;    they 
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faney  the  Society  can  cater  for  the  especial  likings  of 
individual  members.  One  wanta  romance,  another  history  ; 
one  demands  philology,  and  another  fan.  It  is  difficult  to 
please  all,  ao  the  Society  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
trusting  that  it  has  done,  and  will  yet  do,  its  duty  by  the 
language  whose  records  it  seeks  to  make  public. 

The  Cursor  Mundi,  of  which  it  behovea  me  to  say  but 
little,  is  still  dragging  ifcii  slow  length  along.  Tlie  second 
part,  issued  this  year,  contains  no  less  than  430  pages, 
bringing  the  work,  in  it«  present  state,  up  to  720  pages* 
About  900  pages  more  will  complete  the  text. 

Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  dialectical  illustrations  of 
Middle  English ;  but  it  will  also  be  found  to  throw  much 
light  on  historical  changes,  such  as  that  ne  to  buif  owe  to 
ought,  forme  to  fonner,  ferrer  to  farther^  etc. 

It  has  not  a  few  Scandinavian  words  hitherto  un- 
registered, like  spadom  (prophecy),  satike  Ho  assemble,' 
kerling  'a  woman,*  the  fem*  of  carl^  hike  *hive,*  hi  'a  town/ 
It  contains  Ibrma  that  rarely  occur  even  in  the  earliest  period, 
as  mk$  '  city,' '  village,'  eber  *  a  caitifiV  etc. 

It  shows,  too,  the  way  transcribers  dealt  with  their 
originals,  of  which  I  shall  offi3r  a  few  examples.  The  term 
bi  'dwelling/  would  only  be  intelligible  to  a  Northern  man; 
a  Midland  man  would  be  sure  to  alter  it  in  transcribing 
a  Northern  text.  But  it  is  not  often  the  Midland  copyist 
makes  such  a  hash  of  his  original  as  he  does  in  the  following 
passage: — 

Cotton  and  Gottingen,  the  Northern  texts,  have — 

**  Fotua  fortb  tliat  ilk  maa  right  into  ^e  di/' 

which  appears  in  Faii'fax,  altered  by  a  West  Midland  scribe, 
as  follows ; 

**  Folowca  toTf  )»at  ilk  man,  ilway  bi  and  h^J* 
The  Trinity  version  is  equally  absurd  t 

^  Folowc^  for^  that  like  mon,  mekely  j'at  )e  hff** 

In  another  passage,  where  Cotton  and  Gottingen  have 
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panteners^  Fairfax  has  felons^  and  Trinity  pardoners.     In  the 
description  of  Herod's  sickuesa,  Cotton  haa^ — 

**  Wit  the  craclie  Iiito  tok  \e  BCurf; 
The  fester  thrUd  his  bodi  tbur^h*'  (p.  678^11. 11823-1), 

whicli  Fairfax  elegantly  renders  by : 

*'  And  with  ekmtting  he  toke  tho  soiirf ; 
He  harked  over  os  a  turfe*" 

Mr.  Skeat's  valuable  three-text  edition  of  Piers  Plowman 
has  been  finished  some  time,  and  we  are  naturally  looking 
for  hiB  **  Notes  and  Glossary/' 

A  grammatical  treatise  on  the  three  texts  has  already 
been  written,  not  by  an  Englisliman,  T  need  hardly  say,  but 
by  a  German,  Dr.  Emil  Bernard,  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 

The  Early  English  Text  Society *a  prize  o£Pered  to  the 
students  of  the  Cornell  University,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"  The  History  and  Development  of  the  English  Verb/*  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Emil  Schwerdtfeger,  who  has  published  his 
treatise  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
English  historical  grammar*  German  students  are  still 
interesting  themselves  in  Early  English  studies,  and  we  have 
another  very  excellent  "  Alton glisches  Lesebuch/*  by  Dr. 
R.  P*  Wiilcker,  which  has  been  very  severely  handled  by 
Dr.  Zupitza,  who  himself  has  edited  a  similar  book  of  Early 
English  specimens. 

Closely  connected  with  English  Philology  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  work  on  **  Early  Eaglish 
Pronunciation/*  the  last  page  of  which  is  numbered  1432, 
Only  a  trained  phonologii^t  can  criticize  the  work ;  but  it  is 
a  mine  that  may  be  worked  for  years  to  corae,  without  any 
fear  of  exhausting  it.  It  has  already  begun  to  be  worked, 
and  the  first  great  out-put  is  Mr.  Sweet's  valuable  treatise  on 
*^The  History  of  English  Sounds/'  the  title  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  misleading,  since  the  reader  would  look  in 
vain  for  the  history  of  many  of  our  consonantal  sounds. 

The  history  of  English  sounds  is  most  important  for 
etymological  purposes^  and  we  require  much  more  informa- 
tion upon  certain  forms  than  Mr.  Sweet  has  given  us. 
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Some  words  iii  Mr.  Sweet's  list  want  a  note ;  for  instance, 

the  bar  of  barletj  is  traced  to  Old  English  herCt  but  we 

iflhould  like  to  know  the  history  of  the  change  of  (ej/  from  the 

icdder  -lie,  atill  existing  in  gar  lick.      The  termination   -ley 

*inay  have  been  brought  about  by  the  analogous  change  in 

the  suffix  'lie  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

But  Mr.  Sweet's  book  will  save  future  English  otymologiata 
^from  blundering.  Inattention  to  regular  sound-change  in 
English  led  Drs.  Guest  and  Latham  to  derive  the  termination 
•ry  in  Jewry  from  the  Old  English  -ru^  overlooking  the  fact 
that  ru  became  -re^  -er^  or  -ren;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so 
acute  a  scholar  as  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  connecting  this  -ren 
in  brethrm  with  the  Icelandic  -ernl  in  br(y^-erni,  mo'S-erni,  etc. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Dialect  Society,  now  in  its 
laecond  year,  haa  issued  Mr.  Sweet's  volume  to  all  its 
subscriberB, 

The  English  Dialect  Society. 
Our  indefatigable  member,  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  has 
kindly  contributed  the  following  report  on  what  one  of  the 
latest   children    of   the    Early   English   Text   Society   has 
achieved  during  the  past  two  years* 

"The  general  progress  of  the  English  Dialect  Society 
during  its  first  two  years  of  existence,  viz,  1873  and  1874, 
I  been  extremely  satisfactory  upon  the  whole,  though  some 
liifficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  overtaking  the  work,  as 
rthe  Society  was  not  fairly  started  till  the  month  of  May  in  the 
fonner  year.  Hence  it  was  that  two  of  the  three  publications 
for  1873  were  not  issued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year;  but  the  publications  for  1874  were  completed  at  the 
ime  time,  so  that  in  future  each  year's  work  can  be  printed 
within  the  year,  and  issued  shortly  afterwards.  The  prin- 
cipal object  at  first  was  to  issue  handy  reprints  of  such 
glossaries  as,  for  any  reason,  were  difficult  of  access,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  materials  for  the  study  of  the  dialects 
within  a  more  convenient  compass.  Already  seventeen  such 
glossaries  have  been  reprinted,  the  principal  of  them  being 
Ray's  celebrated   Collection  of  North  and   South-Country 
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Wordfi ;  Thoresby's  Collection,  commimicated  to  Ray  m 
1703 ;  Dv,  WiUan's  Liat  of  West-Riding  Words,  nearly 
buried  in  an  old  volume  of  the  Archaeologia ;  and  Marshall's 
Glossariee,  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  purchasing  his 
Tarious  works  upon  agriculture. 

*'  Besides  these,  Mr*  Small  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light 
a  cnriona  list  of  old  Lowland-Scottiah  words,  from  Duncan's 
Appendix  Etymologia:^,  printe^l  in  1*595  ;  Mr.  Tapping  re- 
edited,  for  the  Society,  his  edition  of  Manlove*s  Poem  upon 
the  Liberties  and  Cust^^ms  of  the  Derbyshire  Lead -miners, 
with  an  appended  Glossary  of  the  mining-terms  used  in  that 
district ;  and  Prof.  Mayor  extracted  all  the  provincial  words 
that  could  be  found  in  Hearne's  editions  of  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester and  Peter  Langtoft, 

"  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  compile  a  Bibliographical 
List,  as  complete  as  it  well  could  he  made,  of  all  the  works 
that  in  any  way  illustrate  the  various  provincial  dialects. 
The  first  Part  of  this,  already  issued,  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  principal  English  Dictionaries,  a  list  of  such  books  as 
illustrate  our  dialects  generally,  and  a  detailed  list  of  the 
various  special  dialect-books  arranged  by  counties,  beginning 
with  Bedfordshire  and  continued  down  to  Dorsetshire. 

"Not  much  has  been  yet  issued  of  a  more  original  character, 
the  sole  original  glossary  being  the  collection  of  Swaledale 
Words  by  Captain  Harland,  who  set  an  excellent  example  to 
)'Ounger  members  of  the  Society  by  writing  out  his  list  in 
a  neat,  clear,  and  legible  handwriting,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty  years.  He  just  lived  to 
see  his  work  issued  from  the  press,  dying  on  the  20th  of 
March  in  the  present  year,  at  the  age  of  87. 

"The  subject  of  English  Phonology  has  been  excellently 
illustrated  by  Mr,  Sweet,  in  his  History  of  English  Sounds, 
not  the  least  useful  part  of  which  is  the  full  and  careful 
index,  which  enables  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  sounds 
of  many  of  our  most  important  words. 

"Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  has  been  the  successful  collection  of  the  names  of  the 
workers  w^ho   understand  the  subject.     We  now  know  to 
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whom  to  apply  for  special  information  upon  many  dialects ; 
and  this  is  so  imp<}rtant  a  matter  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  that  these  names  may  be  found  at  p,  12  of  the 
Dialect  Society's  Report  for  1874, 

"The  advantage  of  thus  working  together  in  concert  is 
very  great.  Many  members  of  the  Society  now  consult  with 
others  on  various  points,  whereas,  only  two  yeara  ago,  each 
was  almost  entirely  isolated,  and  unacquainted,  perhaps,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  understood  the  same  dialect. 

**  The  future  prospects  of  the  Society  ore  very  satisfactory. 
As  much  work  has  already  been  contributed  or  promised  as 
can  well  be  printed  in  three  or  four  years ;  and  promises  of 
further  contributions  are  made  from  time  to  tirae. 

'^  At  p.  13  of  the  Report  for  1874  will  be  found  a  list  of 
some  of  the  proposed  publications  for  1875,  and  succeeding 
years*  Mr,  F<  K.  Robinson's  Glossary  of  Whitby  Words 
has  been  Bent  to  press,  and  has  been  printed  to  the  end  of 
the  letter  C,  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland's  List  of  Plant- 
names  is  also  in  the  pi'ess*  Mr,  Easther  has  completed  hia 
Huddersfield  Glossary.  Dr.  Pegge's  Kenticisms  has  also 
gone  to  press  for  the  Society,  having  already  been  once 
printed  for  the  Kentish  ArchnDologieal  Society,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  Kentish  words  have  been  obtained 
from  various  contributors.  And  lastly,  Mr,  Payne,  treasurer 
of  our  Philological  Society,  has  completed  his  text  of  Tusser, 
and  prepared  a  very  full  and  useful  index  to  it.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  Lancashire 
Gloflsarj-  (E.  D,  S.  Second  Report,  p,  10), 

"  The  present  number  of  members  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society  is  about  300.  This  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  work 
being  carried  on,  but  an  increase  of  the  number  is  much  to 
be  desired,  in  order  that  the  various  contributions  may  be 
printed  and  issued  with  increased  rapidity,** 


I  should  be  most  ungrateful  were  I  to  bring  this  Address 
to  a  close,  without  deeply  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
each  of  the  scholars  who  have  so  cordially  and  ungrudgingly 
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asfliated  me  in  presenting  to  you  this  evening  our  annual 
budget,  I  tender  them  my  best  thanks  for  their  aid  to  me 
personally ;  and  as  your  rcpreeentative  I  Tenture  to  express 
to  them  your  collective  appreciation  of  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  us  and  to  philology,  by  their  contributions 
to  the  pages  of  our  Transactions, 

Philologists,  like  all  sincere  searchers  for  truth,  are  ever 
ready  to  share  the  fruit  of  their  toils  with  others ;  and  of 
each  of  them  I  may  truly  say,  as  Chaucer  said  of  the  clerk 
or  scholar  of  his  age — 

**  Gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach,'* 


II.— ON    SOME    OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    ARYAN 
MYTnOLpGY.     By  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  this  evening  to  give  an  account  of  some 
of  the  Mythology  of  the  Aryans,  which  had  its  origin,  as 
I  infer,  in  their  earliest  religious  instincts  or  beliefs.  The 
mind  of  the  Aryan  man,  in  the  earliest  ages,  was  unable 
to  dwell  on  any  abstract  idea  of  divine  power  ;  but  anything 
wonderful,  or  eminently  useful  in  nature,  was,  for  hira»  such 
power  in  a  concrete  form — the  sun,  tho  sky,  the  earth,  the 
winds,  the  dawn,  a  river,  a  tree;  such  were  his  gods^  and 
these  were  living  beings,  which  conferred  blessings  and 
punished  evil,  and  which  were  moved  by  prayer  and  pro- 
pitiated by  praise  and  offerings. 

I  will  give  a  few  inatanees  from  the  earliest  Aryan  records 
of  the  traces  that  remain  of  this  worship.  Thus  prayer  was 
addressed  to  the  sky  and  earth  in  the  Rig- Veda,  "  May  the 
mighty  heaven  and  earth  bestow  on  us  great  renown  and 
power ;  **  *  t^  the  earth,  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  which  is 
there  styled  '*  wife  of  the  starry  sky,"  "  grant  me  a  pleasant 
life;^'  to  the  sun,  in  the  Rig- Veda,  "render  us  sinless/* 
"  send  away  all  calamities/*  '*  send  us  what  is  good ;  *'  to  the 
fiun,  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  **  grant  a  pleasant  life/*  In  the 
Rig- Veda,  the  fnaruU^  or  stormy  winds,  are  frequently  in- 

>  Muir'i  SBDiont  Ttx%  vol.  v.  p.  22, 
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voked  for  all  kinda  of  blessings;  and  in  Greece,  also,  the 
windd  were  prayed  to;^  and  Eoreas,  in  particular,  had  a 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissns ;  and  at  Megaloi>oli8  waa 
more  honoured  than  any  other  divinifc}',^  To  the  dawn,  in  the 
Eig-Yeda,  several  prayera  are  preferred.  In  the  Iliad  (iii. 
277),  on  the  occasion  of  the  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaos,  Agamemnon  thns  prays  to  some  of  the  great 
objects  of  nature :  *^  0  sun,  who  seest  all  things  and  heareat 
all  things,  and  ye  rivers,  and  thon  earth,"  etc.,  "be  ye 
witnesseSj  and  preserve  the  faithful  league."  In  the  Rig- 
Veda  the  river  Sarasvatl  is  prayed  to»  **to  grant  us  happi- 
ness," "hear  prayer,"  "grant  riches,"  etc.' 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  instances  only  of  a  worship  of 
natural  objects  which  was  probably  universal  at  a  still 
earlier  time;  as  will  bo  seen  also  from  the  most  ancient 
myths  having  been  nothing  but  descriptions  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  from  the  names  of  the  earliest  gods  having 
originally  denoted  natural  objects.  The  authors  of  such 
prayers  also  said  the  best  things  they  could  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  praying,  and  they  said 
them,  too,  in  the  figurative  language  common  to  all  poetical 
descriptions,  which  we  meet  with  in  modern  no  less  than  in 
ancient  poetry,  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  by  which  the 
mind  invests  them  with  a  life  which  is  more  than  their  own, 
and  seeks  to  rise  to  a  more  vivid  conception  of  them  than  it 
would  be  able  to  reach  with  ordinary  language.  As  a  few 
instances  of  such  descriptions ;  of  savilri,  **  the  sun,"  it  is  said 
in  the  Rig- Veda,  "the  many- rayed  adorable  saritrf\  having 
power  to  disperse  darkness  from  the  world,  has  mounted  his 
nigh-standiug  chariot,  decorated  with  many  kinds  of  golden 
ornaments,  and  furnished  with  golden  yokes."*  Surt/a, 
another  name  for  the  sun  (identified  with  the  Greek  helm)t 
is  described  as  moring  in  a  car  drawn  by  fleet  horses ;  "  he 
is  far-seeing,  beholds  all  creatures,  and  the  good  and  bad 
deeds  of  mortals,  "  he  rolls  up  darkness  like  a  hide."^  Of 
the  sun,  in  the  Homeric  hjTun,  it  is  said,  "  he  looks  dread- 


^  Horod.  Tii.  178;  ami  Ilmci  ixiii.  193. 

*  Moi/»  SaMcrit  Texts,  toI.  v.  p,  337  fL 

*  Muir'i  Saoicrit  Texte,  toL  t.  p.  15o  ft. 


*  Wilson  *a  Eig-Vedu,  ToL  I  p. 
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fully,  with  his  eyes  out  of  his  golden  helmet,**  "his  beautiful 
gui*raeiit  shines  round  his  form,"  *'at  even  he  stops  his 
goldon*yokod  chariot  and  steeds,*'  The  maruis,  or  tempeeta, 
in  tho  Rig;- Veda,  have  weapons  of  yarious  descriptions — 
spoars,  bows»  quivers,  and  arrows ;  they  ride  with  whips  in 
thtnr  Imnds,  in  golden  cars  with  golden  wheels,  drawn  by 
ruddy  horsua^ '  At  Athens,  on  the  outside  of  the  **  Temple 
of  the  Winds/'  there  are  eight  bas-reliefs,  representing 
figuroa  of  the  winds,  each  with  wings;  and  Boreas,  who 
most  resembles  the  mands,  "blows  into  a  conch-shell  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand  as  a  sign  of  his  tempestuous  character,"* 
Of  the  dawn  m7tm,  who  corresponds  to  the  rosy-fingered 
roft  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  said  in  the  Rig-Yeda,  "She,  the 
daughter  of  the  sky,  has  been  beheld  breaking  forth,  youth* 
ful,  clad  in  shining  attire,"  "  the  bright  goddess  has  chased 
away  the  dark  veil  of  night  j  arousing  the  worlds,  mhm  ad* 
vances  in  her  well-yoked  car  drawn  by  ruddy  steeds*"^  The 
river  Saraevatl,  in  the  Ilig-Veda,  is  called  "  the  daughter  of 
the  lightning."  She  is  also  represented  as  "  unctuous  with 
butter,  and  as  stimulating,  directing^  and  prospering  the 
doYotions  of  the  worshippers ; "  again,  **  the  worshipper 
aeekt^  to  suck  prosperity  and  riches  of  all  descriptions  from 
her  prolific  breasts.*'* 

Tim  foregoing  is  the  sort  of  laugnage  used  by  the  teachers 
ruvd  projihrts  of  fonner  times,  which^  from  being  afterwards 
taken  in  *>th(*r  cases  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  consequently 
niisun*lnrNlood  by  the  popular  mind,  has  become  the  source 
of  n  great  deal  of  mythologj'*  This  poetical  or  figurative 
InngUUge  was  apparently,  however,  less,  consciously  so,  less 
diflbroiit  from  tho  common  language,  and  uttered  with  less 
itlffirt  tlian  tho  Innguage  of  later  poetry.  This  may  hare 
lKM»n  owing,  in  part,  to  tho  earlier  poets  supposing  that  the 

IMt  ubjiH'tM  of  nature  were  really  endowed,  in  some  degree, 
with  a  \iU^  like  tlicir  own.  It  was  a  belief  handed  down  no 
donlit  with  tho  authority  of  very  remote  times,  and  which 
WUH  not  liiirtily  rcH'uuciloable  with  the  later  theology  of  other 

.1  II Mir* ■  8imicrUT«N» tol.T. p.  H7*       'Tozw** Oeogmphy of  Gmoe,p.  146. 
»  Mmr'i  ttwwuuiU  Ti!^U,  ^uL  V.  jj.  lap,    ^mu,  [ip,  340  and  34L 
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parts  of  tlie  Vedas,  and  still  leas  of  the  greater  part  of  Homer; 
but  it  had  its  effect  on  the  minda  of  those  early  poets,  and 
rendered  their  language,  from  their  point  of  vieWf  less  fanciful 
than  that  of  more  modern  poets.  Further,  the  use  of  similea 
by  Homer  and  the  Vedic  poets  was  much  more  frequent  than 
is  found  in  more  recent  writings.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
necessity  with  them,  in  order  to  present  an  adequate  idea  of 
any  great  occurrence,  to  compare  it  with  some  other  occur- 
rence with  which  their  minds  were  perhaps  more  familiar. 
These  comparisons  are  often  made  by  the  insertion  of  an  w 
in  Greek,  or  an  ira  in  Sanscrit ;  hut  in  the  Vedas  in  particular 
the  ira  was  constantly  omitted^  and  the  language  therefore  be- 
came more  decidedly  metaphoricaL  It  does  not  seem  difiBcult, 
then,  to  understand  how  such  language,  preserved  as  a  sacred 
record,  when  it  became  somewhat  antiquated  and  less  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  the  people,  tended  to  produce  mythology* 

The  author  of  a  recent  popular  work  on  mythology,  Mr. 
Flske,  remarks,  that  Max  Miiller'a  theory  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  metaphor  seems  to  him  *' wholly  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  history/^  He  says  that  ''primitive  men,  strictly  speak- 
ing, do  not  talk  in  metaphors;  they  believe  in  the  Hteral 
truth  of  their  similes  and  personifications."  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  view  to  a  certain  extent,  I  observe  that  it 
may  easily  be  carried  too  far,  and  Mr.  Fiske  carries  it  much 
too  far  in  remarking,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in  another 
place,  that  the  ancient  Indians  regarded  '*  the  rain-clouds  as 
O0W8  with  full  udders  milked  by  the  winds  of  heaven,"  and 
that  "their  Veda  contains  indisputable  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  so  regarded;"  and  taking  the  description  as 
he  does  in  a  literal  sense,  he  may  well  add,  that  it  ''is  beyond 
our  comprehension."  And  if  there  is  thus  no  poetry  in  the 
Vedas,  which  is  what  the  explanation  comes  to,  wo  cannot 
draw  the  line  there ;  we  should  have  to  conclude  also  that 
there  was  no  poehy  in  the  so-called  epic  or  other  poems, 
Mr.  Fiske,  however,  is  quite  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Aryans  was  a  worship  of  the  great 
objects  of  nature.  ^     Mr.  Cox,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 

^  Mjthfi  aad  Mjthmakerf,  pp.  17,  109,  and  210. 
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they  paid    no  religious  regard  to   these  objects*      Phoibos 
Apollon,  in  hia  view,  waa  not  worfihipped  until  the  name  had 
ceased  to  denote  the  sun,     "  Words/*  he  says,  in  describing 
what  the  process  was,  '*  applied  at  first  to  outward  objects  or 
phenomena,  would  become  the  names  of  personal  gods,  and 
the  phrases   which   deaeribed  those  objects  would  then  be 
transferred  to  what  were  now  deities  to  be  adored;"  ^     The 
conclusion,    howeTer,  expressed  here  and   in   other  places, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient 
nature-worship  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  and  still  more  in 
the  Vedas.     Nor  does  Prof.  MaK  Muller,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
regard  this  ancient  nature- worship  quite  in  its  true  light. 
He  credits  the  early  Aryans  with  a  much  greater  power  of 
admiring  the  beauties  of  nature  as  manifested  in  the  sun,  the 
dawn,  etc.,  than  they  ever  in  all  probability  possessed.^     In 
the  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  after  referring  to 
some  of  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  dawn  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  he  says,  *'  That  silent  aspect  awakened  in  the  human 
mind   the   conception   of  the   Infinite,  the    Immortal,    the 
Divine;  and  the  names  of  the  dawn  became  the  names  of 
higher  powers/'^    But  I  infer  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
religious  instinct,  which  is  quite  independent  of  any  extra- 
ordinary admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  sun  and 
the  dawn  were  worshipped  as  powerful  beings,  who  gave  and 
withhold  at  their  pleasure  all  that  was  wanted  in  life  before 
ftny  such  poetry  as  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Vedas  was  com- 
f{K)8ed  about  them. 

So  far  I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  Aryan  myths,  but 

have  only  alluded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  sort  of 

language  out  of  which  the  mythology  connected  with  nature* 

worship  appears  to  have  sprung.     The  original  meaning  of 

the  language  was  not  probably  forgotten  all  at  once ;  it  may 

have  remained  for  some  time  in  a  transitional  partially  ob* 

[ioured  state,  in  which  its  meaning  was  evident  enough  to 

[many  minds.      A  special   interest   attaches   to   the  Vedas, 

ptecause  they  present  to  us  so  many  myths  in  this  state» 

*  Chips,  ruL  ii.  p.  94  tt. 


*  MythoJogy  oftht  Arynn  Nutiona,  toL  i.  p.  61. 
'  8cii}iic«  of  Language,  tixih  isditioii,  toI.  li.  p. 
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The  next  step  is  where  there  is  no  longer  any  conscious- 
ness of  the  original  meaning  of  the  language,  and  if  to  this 
is  added  the  loss  of  the  meaning  of  the  central  word  of  the 
myth,  though  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  mythology^ 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  then  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
course  which  the  myths  may  run.  The  sky,  for  instance, 
might  first  have  been  prayed  to  for  rain,  a  blessing  which 
might  obviously  be  given  or  withheld  by  it ;  but  as  it  was  a 
divine  being,  it  was  thought  to  have  many  other  gifts  in  its 
power  also.  And  if  we  consider  how  raany  names  there  were 
in  ancient  language  for  the  objects  which  most  attracted 
men's  attention,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  some  of  these  names, 
for  the  sky,  or  other  natural  objects  that  were  worshipped, 
might  have  been  diverted  from  their  original  meaning  when 
such  thoughts  were  connected  with  them* 

What  appear  to  be  the  earliest  myths  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  most  important  as  relating  to  the 
highest  gods,  were,  in  their  origin,  simply  descriptions  of 
natural  phenomena  in  metaphorical  or  poetical  language, 
and  which  can  be  turned  with  obvious  ease  into  the  ordinary 
language  of  these  days.  Thus  Zeus  is  the  same  word  as  dt/aus, 
*'the  sky,**  in  Sanscrit,  which  is  evidenced  also  by  such 
epithets  as  "  rain-bringing,"  "  cloud- wrapt,"  '*  lightner," 
"high-thundering,"  and  many  other  epithets  and  expres- 
sions which  are  constantly  applied  to  him.  This  Zeus,  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  for  instance,  *^  yoked  to  his 
chariot  his  brazen-footed  steeds,  swift-ftying,  adorned  with 
golden  manes;  he,  too,  arrayed  himself  in  gold,  and  took 
his  golden  whip,  well  wrought,  and  mounted  his  chariot ; " 
then  **he  came  to  many-fountained  Ida,"  and  there  "he 
stayed  his  steeds,  loosed  them  from  the  chariot,  and  spread 
a  thick  mist  around;**  and  from  Ida  **he  thundered  mightily, 
and  hurled  his  burning  lightjiing  amid  the  Grecian  ranks.** 
All  which  is  an  evident  sky-myth ;  in  fact,  but  for  the 
original  meaning  of  Zeus  having  been  obscured,  would  not 
he  mythical  language  at  all.  Of  a  like  transparent  nature 
ifl  the  sun-myth  we  meet  with  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad^ 
where  Phoibos,  "  the  shining  "  Apollon,  identified  also  with 
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thp  iiiii  Uy  iiuch  epithets  as  *'the  far- working/'  "the  far* 
<Urtir»g,''  "itirrnd  up  an  evil  pestilence  througli  the  army," 
with  wliioh  the  mules  and  dogs  were  first  attacked;  ''but 
ftficTrwiirdi,  darting  a  pointed  arrow  against  the  Greeks 
tln'rrmdvt»n,  hn  Hinote  them/*  and  ''nine  days  through  the 
iinny  wont  tho  arrcjws  of  the  god;"  which,  it  can  hardly 
ho  diiubtodj  is  the  description  of  a  pestilence  caused  by  the 
ruyn  of  tho  sun  on  marshy  ground ;  and  therefore  it  was 
ni^aeiiary  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  sun,  deemed  to  be  the 
Intitlligent  t:au«o  of  the  pestilence,  and  pray  to  him  as 
Ohrysoi  did  on  UiljJilf  of  the  Greeks,  to  avert  the  dreadful 
ptnttlhtnoe  from  them.  Tlien  we  have  a  dawn-myth  in  the 
birlh  ut  Atlicna,  as  explained  by  Max  Miiller,  quite  in  the 
npirii  oi"  tlio  originul  nature-religion,  even  if  the  derivation 
of  the  word  suggested  by  him  cannot  be  accepted  as  beyond 
dcmbt,  whijro  wo  read  how  **  the  son  of  Kronos  (i,e*  Zeus, 
*  tint  i*ky  *)  begat  glorious  Athena  (identified  by  Max  Miiller 
with  the  Hiiiiiierit  word  aJmnd^  'the  dawn'),  iv  Moputpf},  in 
ih«  top  of  liit*  head/*  I  have  quoted  this  myth  from  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollon  j  but  I  do  not  find  so  early  an 
authority  assigned  for  it  either  in  Smith's  Dictionary  or  by 
Max  MiiEer,  who  speaks  of  it  as,  '*  though  post-nomeric," 
*'  no  doubt  of  ancient  date/'  ^ 

I  will  next  give  a  few  lAttaaoea  of  the  earliest  Indian 
myths  of  the  same  sort,  Tho  groat  Vodic  god  Varuna,  has 
been  identificnl  with  tlie  Greek  onranos,  with  the  consent,  I 
believe,  of  all  scholars.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
Varuna  has  been  obscured  in  Sanscrit,  just  as  that  of  Zeus 
has  in  Greek.  Vonma  is  generally  invoked  with  another 
god  Mitm,  meaning  more  especially  the  god  of  day,  while 
Varuna  presides  rather  over  the  nightly  sky.  In  the  mythi^ 
cal  language  of  the  Rig- Veda,  Varuna  **  is  arraj"^  in  golden 
mail;'*  associatod  with  Mitra,  **  the  two  deilie«  ascend 
their  chariot^  which  is  drawn  by  horses^  and  is  golden^ 
coloured  at  the  break  of  day  and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun."     "  Mounted  on  their  cotj  and  aoar- 


^  SdiinM  of  Lftogtutge,  lirth  edition,  fol  ii*  p.  6d(>. 
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ing  in  the  highest  empjTean,  they  beheld  all  thinga  in  heaven 
and  earth/'  and  "  they  discharge  the  rain***  *  The  meaning 
of  such  language,  with  the  key  we  have  to  Yamna's  name, 
IS  obvious  enough ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  language  to 
that  employed  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Greek  eky- 
god,  which  has  been  just  quoted,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Iliad,  is  no  less  apparent.  The  chief  work  of  another  Vedic 
god,  Vishnu,  according  to  the  hymns,  was  the  measuring  of 
the  universe  in  three  steps  —  hence  his  epithets  of  '*  the 
maker  of  three  strides,"  **  the  wide-stepping,"  **  the  wlde- 
going-"  That  Yishnu  meant  originally  the  sun  (from  a 
root  phh,  to  pervade),  and  that  his  three  steps  have  reference 
to  the  three  most  striking  positions  of  the  sun — rising, 
meridional  position,  and  setting — is  the  conclusion  not  only 
of  modem  scholars,  but  was  maintained  also  by  a  native 
commentator,  Aurnaviibha,  some  centuries  before  our  era.^ 

The  most  important  of  the  Indian  m3.4hB,  however,  is  that  of 
the  combats  of  Indra  and  Vritra.  M.  Br^al,  who  has  treated 
of  this  myth  at  some  length,  considers  that  the  following  are 
its  essential  elements  : — "  Indra  is  the  herdsman  of  a  herd  of 
celostial  cows  of  a  brilliant  colour.  Yritra,  a  monster  with 
three  heads,  and  the  form  of  a  serpent,  entices  away  the 
herd^  and  conceals  it  in  a  cave,  Indra,  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers the  fraud,  pursues  the  robber,  whom  he  destroys 
with  his  repeated  thunderbolts,  and  restores  to  the  sky 
the  cows,  whose  milk  falls  in  showers  to  the  earth /*^  It 
.aeems  rather,  however,  that  the  myth  should  be  regarded 
under  two  principal  aspects •  Under  one  aspect  the  clouds 
are  represented  as  mountains,  or  as  cities,  or  fortresses 
of  Yritra,  *'the  concealer/'  who  appears  under  a  variety  of 
other  names — as  Abi,  "  the  snake,'*  Snshna,  **  the  dryer-up," 
etc.,  and  this  is  the  more  frequent  form  of  the  myth.  Under 
the  other  form  the  waters,  when  perhaps  no  clouds  are  visible 
in  the  sky,  are  represented  as  cows  stolen  by  the  monster,  which 
have  to  be  searched  for,  and  are  found  concealed  in  a  cave,  from 


»  Muir's  Sanscrit  Texts,  tq\.  t.  p,  59  ff, 
•  Mmr's  Sanacnt  Teite,  vol.  it,  p.  06. 
3  Hercule  et  Cacus,  p.  93. 
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which  Indra  rescues  them  after  killing  the  monster.     The 
conflicts  of  Indra  in  the  cloud- i*egiona  are  alluded  to  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Rig- Veda,     If  sometimes  the  description 
appears  to  be  entirely   mythical,  j^et  moat  frequently  the 
events  are  so  described  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  they  refer, 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  authors  of  the  hymns,  to  atmo- 
spheric phenomena.     Sometimes  it  is  simply  said  of  Indra, 
that  "  he  clove  the  cloud,  he  caat  the  waters  down;**  or  the 
event  of  the  freeing  of  the  waters  is  inseparabl)'  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  Vritra,  as,  for  instance^  Indra  '*haa 
struck  with  his  bolt  the  jaw  of  the  trembling  Vritra,  setting 
the  waters  free  to  flow  ;"*  or  the  clouds  are  characterized  as 
"the  autumnal/'  and  also  **  the  moving"  cities  which  Indra  , 
overthrows.     He  also  '*  casts  down  his  enemies  when  he  dia^ 
covers  them  on  the  aerial  mountains,  or  hurls  them  back  \ 
when  they  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens.*'*     In  the  other 
form  of  the  myth,  though  the  cows  are  often  spoken  of  as 
hidden  in  a  cave,  without  any  special  reference  to  them  as 
representing  the  rain  of  heaven,  yet  in  other  passages  Indra  , 
makes  the  discover)^  with  the  aid  of  the  maruU  or  stormy 
winds,  and  the  waters,  when  freed  by  him,  are  said  to  be  "liko 
cows  (recovered  from  thieves)/'  or  as  "hastening  to  the  ocean 
like  cows  to  their  calves;"^  so  that  it  cannot  well  be  doubted 
what  the  cows  are  when  the  more  mythical-seeming  language 
is  used,  nor  that  the  cave  represents  the  cloud  in  which  the 
waters  are  concealed.      These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  slaying  of  Vritra  is  a  thing  con- 
stantly requiring  to  be  done,  and  which  is  made  the  subject  I 
of  frequent  prayers,*  and  like  other  benefits  which  diflereni  | 
gods  are  regarded  as  capable  of  conferring,  this  benefit  \m  \ 
bestowed  not  only  by  Indra,  but  occasionally  by  other  godi  i 
also.    The  Vedic  language,  in  fact,  would  hardly  be  mythical 
at  allf  if  it  were  not  that  Indra  has  become  a  god  distinct  ^ 
from  the  aky^  and  that  Vritra,  though  in  some  places  he  is 
clearly   enough  identified   with   the  clouds,  in  accordance^ 
no  doubt,  With  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  yet  in  i 


»  Rig-Vi?d«,  1.  70.  6. 

*  Ei^*Veda,  i.  a2,  It,  ud  61»  10. 


•  Huif't  Suiicnt  T«t^  vol.  r.  j>.  97. 
«  llig-Vcdl^  tiL  57,  6,  and  tT.  M,  2,  ek\ 
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other  places  he  ia  an  atmospheric  demon  distinct  from  the 
clouds.  In  the  later  Indian  mythology  the  skying  of  Vritra 
is  represented  as  a  literal  slaying,  without  any  reference 
to  the  production  of  rain.  The  first- mentioned  form  of 
the  myth  seems  to  have  given  riae  to  the  contests  of  the 
gods  and  Asuras,  or  Indian  Titans,  so  frequently  described 
in  the  poems  and  the  Puranas.  The  Aauras  are  constantly 
referred  to  as  reaembling  mountains,  or  else  '*  they  hurl 
ixmssm  of  moiintaios  against  the  gods^  and»  like  to  fallen 
cloudsi  they  rush  against  the  sky,"*  Among  the  Asuras 
are  enumerated  all  the  cloud-monsters  of  the  Vedas;  and 
when  finally  overcome,  they  are  sent,  like  the  Titans,  to  in- 
habit the  underworld.*  With  this  myth  also  corresponds 
the  Titanomaehia  of  Greek  mythology,  and  the  war  of  the 
Giants,  monsters  of  the  same  brood,  who,  as  related  by  Ovid, 
"aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  heaven,  and  piled  the  moun* 
tains  heaped  together  even  to  the  lofty  stars." ^  The  other 
form  of  the  myth,  that  of  the  hiding  of  the  cows  in  a  cave, 
is  the  origin  probably  of  such  myths  as  the  Greek  myth  of 
Herakles  and  Geryon,  in  which  the  two-headed  Orthros  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  three-headed  Yritras;  and 
stiU  more  clearly  of  the  Latin  myth  of  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
in  regard  to  which  it  appears  not  only  that  the  original  hero 
of  the  myth  was  Jupiter,  called  by  his  Sabine  name  of 
Sancus,*  but  that  the  account  of  the  myth  given,  for  instance, 
by  Virgil,  in  his  eighth  ^iieid,  as  regards  most  of  the  details, 
will  serve  almost  for  a  translation  of  several  passages  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  relating  to  this  form  of  the  mj^th.  To  the  same  source 
also  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  the  Germanic  myth  of  the 
recovery  of  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  Nibelungs  (from  the 
Germanic  nehel,  vi(f>o^,  nubes^)^  by  the  slaying  of  the  serpent 
Fafnir.  One  other  Indian  myth  must  be  mentioned,  that  of 
Sarasvali,  who  in  post-Ycdic  times  was  Identified  with  Vach, 
the  goddess  of  speech,  and  was  called  **  the  mother  of  the 

^  Uihttlibiirnta,  i.  1173. 

*  See  eipecitiUj  tbe  HAiivaiiB'a  Qt  kit  book  of  ike  Mah&bh£ratii. 
«  Met.  iJ6L 

*  Hercule  et  CttCiu,  p.  64. 
«  Ibid.  p.  U3. 
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Vedas;*'  the  probable  origin  of  it  Having  been  before  indi* 
catedf  in  tbai  ibis  river  was  regarded  as  aiding  tbe  devotions 
of  ibe  wouBbippera  on  its  banks;  and  also,  as  Mr*  Muir 
0iiggett8,  it  may  bave  been  imagined  to  have  had  an  in- 
fluence on  the  composition  of  the  Vedic  hymns.*  Perhaps, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  this  rirer^  which  was 
most  likely  the  boundary  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
Hindus,  while  the  memory  of  the  name  lived  in  connexion 
with  the  hymns,  the  material  existence  of  the  river  was  to 
some  extent  forgotten^  as  the  Hindus  spread  themselvee 
further  East,  and  the  more  important  Ganges  took  the  place 
of  the  SarasvatI  in  their  worship. 

Nor  was  the  northern  mythology  any  less  productive  of 
simple  nature*myths,  which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  were 
preceded,  like  those  of  Greece  and  India,  by  the  worship  of 
natural  objects.  Caesar  tells  us  of  the  Germans,  that  "  they 
rank  in  the  number  of  their  gods  those  only  whom  they 
behold,  and  by  whom  they  are  openly  benefited,  namely 
sun,  fire,  and  moon/*  *  This  account  cannot  be  entirely 
reconciled  with  that  of  Tacitus,  who  describes  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  religion,  at  which  the  gods  are  no  longer 
objects  of  nature,  some  of  them  being  likened  to  Slara, 
Mercury,  Hercules,  etc. ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  amoog 
the  northern  races  at  that  time,  as  the  earliest  records  of 
Oreeoe  and  India  show  us  was  the  case  there,  there  were 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  nature- worship,  surviving  by  the 
side  of  a  later  and  more  spiritual  religious  development, 
when  other  tban  visible  things  had  become  objects  of 
worship.^ 

To  give  a  few  instances,  however,  of  simple  nature-myths 
in  the  nortli.  Thus  Thor,  "the  thundering  sky/*  like  the 
aky*gods  of  Greece  and  India,  has  his  chariot,  which  in  his 
OBse  is  drawn  by  goats,  probably  the  storm-clouds,  which 
are  also  thought  to  be  represented  by  the  terrible  cegis, 
*'  goat-skin,'^  of  Zeus,^     His  usual  attendant  is  Loki,  "  the 

^  Muir'«  Ssnicrit  TerU«  toI.  t.  p.  339. 

*  B.  U.  vi.  21. 
»  Orimm'*  DcuUche  MTib.,  vol.  ti.  p.  91. 

•  6f«  i*r«ller« Ur.  M)tt.»  vol.  L  p.  94. 
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fire-god  ; "  while  his  crushing  hammer,  which  no  doubt 
means  the  thunderbolt,  and  which  nothing  can  resist,  how 
ever  far  it  may  be  cast,  is  never  lost,  but  always  returns  to 
his  hand,  T\\ub,  again,  Loki,  the  fire,  had  Farbauti,.  "  the 
ahip-beater,"  that  is  '*  the  wind/*  for  his  father,  and  Lanfey, 
"  the  leafy  iale,"  for  his  mother,^  which,  no  doubt,  describes 
his  physical  origin,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Agni,  who, 
though  the  highest  divine  functions  are  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Rig- Veda,  is  described  also  as  having  been  produced  by 
the  friction  of  two  sticks.  Of  this  sort,  again,  is  the  myth 
of  Baldur,  meaning  'Hhe  warm  summer,' '  slain  by  the  dark- 
msiB^  Hod;  his  death  being  mourned  by  all  things,  "men  and 
beasts,  earth  and  stones,  wood,  and  all  metals.**  * 

Now  all  these  myths,  in  their  simplest  form,  are  what 
may  be  called  primary.  They  are  simply  descriptions,  in 
what  was  formerly  metaphorical  language,  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  can  be  translated  at  once  into  ordinary 
language.  They  become  secondary  myths,  or  myths  of 
more  remote  degrees,  when  the  weapons^  or  the  vehicles,  or 
whatever  else  formed  part  of  the  original  mataphorical 
language,  are  applied  to  different  actions  to  those  which 
gave  rise  to  such  language ;  when  the  personified  or  other- 
wise changed  natural  objects  are  surrounded  with  new 
images  adapted  to  their  altered  condition  ;  when  additions 
are  made  t€  feed  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  mankind ;  when 
they  are  adapted,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  teach  some  lesson  of 
morality ;  when  they  find  their  way  into  nursery  tales,  and 
in  various  other  ways* 

I  will  now  give  an  explanation  of  an  Indian  myth  of  a 
later  character — that  of  the  creation  of  the  four  castes  from 
different  parts  of  Purusha's  or  Brahma's  body.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  myth,  like  so  many  others,  has  arisen  from 
the  meaning  of  the  language  originally  used  having  been 
misunderstood  in  later  times,  the  explanation  would  solve  a 
great  social  problem,  namely,  the  cause  of  the  excessive 
development  of  the  caste  system  in  India.     The  original 


Tlit»q>eV  North,  Mjth.,  toI.  i.  p.  182.        ^  Bid,  toL  i.  p.  76. 
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meaaiQg  of  the  word  PuruBha  was  "  man."  Now  the  primi- 
tive man  has  always  been  an  object  of  reyerence.  Such,  in 
Greece,  was  Minoa,  tho  kwgiver,  and  Kekrops,  the  iosti- 
tutor  of  civil  rights  and  miirriage*  In  India,  Manu,  the 
first  man,  is  honoured  in  the  Ri^-Veda  as  the  first  kindler 
of  fire,  and  the  institutor  of  religious  rites;  in  later  times  he 
is  identified  with  BTahmi.*  Nara,  another  name  for  man, 
called  also  in  the  Institutes  of  Mauu  Kiiriiyana  (son  of  man), 
is  there  identified  with  ErahnuL'*  Purusha,  also  a  name  for 
man  in  the  earliest  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  has  come  to 
moan  the  supreme  spirit  or  source  of  the  universe  in  the 
Purusha-hymn ;  and,  according  to  Manu,  Purusha  "  is  cele- 
brated in  the  world  as  Brahma,"^  The  hymn  has  been 
translated  by  Mr*  Miiir,*  and  most  scholars  agree  with  him 
in  considering  it  as  belonging  to  a  much  later  date  than  that 
of  many  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  Tho  account  of  Puruaha  in 
this  hymn  is  mixed  up  with  much  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine 
which  the  metaphorical  language  of  earlier  times  has  helped 
no  doubt  to  produce.  It  is  here  said  of  Purusha  that  ''him- 
self is  the  whole  universe,  whatever  has  been  and  whatever 
shall  be/'  and  that  he  "  became  diffused  everywhere  among 
things  animute  and  inanimate,*'  "The  Brahman  was  his 
mouth  J  the  Riijimya  became  his  arms;  the  Vaisya  was  his 
thighs ;  the  Siidra  sprang  from  his  feet.  (These  are  the  four 
castes.)  The  moon  was  produced  from  his  soul  j  the  sun  from 
his  eye ;  Indra  and  Agni  (fire)  from  his  mouth ;  and  Vayu 
(wind)  from  hia  breath.  From  his  navel  came  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  from  his  head  arose  tho  sky ;  from  his  feet  came 
the  earth;  from  his  ear  the  four  quarters.*'  Now,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Rig- Veda,  no  original  distinction  between 
tho  diiFerent  classes  of  society  is  anywhere  indicated,  neither 
does  this  passage  regarding  the  creation  of  the  four  castes, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  context,  give  any  counten- 
ance to  the  hiter  notions  of  a  difference  between  the  various 
castes  as  to  their  moral  qualities.     It  seems  probable,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  allusion  in  thia  hyran  to  the  different  parts  of 
Purujsha's  body  from  which  the  different  castes  were  created 
was  merely  a  figurative  way  of  describing  the  diversified 
power  exercis^ed  by  the  creator  in  forming  men  with  a 
capacity  for  the  various  oeciipjiiioiia  of  life.  The  whole  ac- 
ooimt  of  Puruaha  before  quoted  seems  to  be  the  development 
of  such  an  expression  as  that  all  things  are  contained  in,  or 
are  parts  of,  the  body  of  the  creator ;  and  throughout  Sanscrit 
literature  the  deity  who  inspires^  animates,  or  fills  an  object, 
is  often  spoken  of  figuratively  as  if  ho  were  the  object  itself, 
or  as  if  the  object  were  a  part  of  him,  in  order  thus  to  ex- 
press the  very  intimate  relations  between  them.  Thus  in 
the  Rig- Veda  it  is  said  of  ludra,  "  he  comprehended  all 
tkings  (within  him),  as  the  circumference  comprehends  the 
spokes  of  a  wheeL"^  In  the  Atharva-Veda  it  is  said  of 
Brahma,  "  the  earth  is  the  basis,  the  atmosphere  the  belly, 
who  made  the  sky  his  head,  of  whom  the  sun  and  the  ever 
renewed  moon  are  the  eye.***  Of  Indra,  in  the  Mahabha- 
rata,  that  ''he  is  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  ocean,"  etc.  Of 
Agni,  "the  whole  world  dwells  in  thee,*'  **thou  art  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  fire,"^  Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  effect*  Nor  wa.s  this  way  of  speaking  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  In  the  Orphic  poems  in  particular,  there  is  a 
description  of  Zeus,  which  might  almost  be  taken  for  a  trans- 
lation of  a  great  part  of  the  Purusha-siikta.  It  is  there  said 
of  Zeus  that  all  things  are  contained  in  him,  and  whatever 
things  are  bom,  or  should  be  born  hereafter,  are  born  in 
him;  he  moves  round  about  all  things;  he  is  male  and 
female ;  his  eyes  are  the  sun  and  moon  j  ho  is  the  force  of 
the  unwearied  fire  ;  his  mind  is  the  ether  ;  his  shoulders  and 
back  the  atmosphere ;  his  head  is  the  sky  ;  the  lower  part  of 
his  body  the  earth  with  its  mountains ;  the  soles  of  his  feet 
are  the  depths  and  extreme  limits  of  the  earth ;  his  belt  the 
ocean  ;  his  horns  the  east  and  west> 

In  the  later  times  of  Manu  and  the  Puranas  the  four 
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castes  are  certamly  conceived  as  literally  produced  from  the 
diflFerent  parta  of  the  creator's  body,  and  their  rank  and 
qualities  are  determined  by  the  parts  of  the  body  from 
which  they  proceeded ;  thus,  for  instunce^  in  the  Vishnu 
Parana  it  ie  stated  of  the  Brahmans,  who  sprang  from  the 
mouth  of  Brahma,  the  creatorj  that  in  them  '*  goodness  pre- 
vailed;** whereas  the  Sudras  "he  created  from  his  feet,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  darkness,"  the  other  castes  coming 
between  these  two  in  regarf  to  their  qualities,^  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  same  notion  is  very  generally  entertained. 
The  alleged  inferiority  of  the  other  castes  to  the  Briihman 
is  well  known  to  every  Hindu*  Of  course  the  soU  was  con- 
genial, or  the  idea  would  not  have  taken  the  root  it  has 
done ;  hut  if  this  mythical  account  of  their  creation  has 
arisen,  as  so  many  other  myths  have  done,  from  the  mere 
putting  a  literal  interpretation  on  figurative  language,  it 
may  be,  but  for  such  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  distinction 
of  caste  being  thus  considered  of  divine  origin,,  the  caste 
system  would  not  have  assumed  the  enormous  proportions 
it  has  done  in  the  post-Vedic  ages  and  down  to  the  present 
time*  Many  different  accounts  have  been  handed  down  of 
the  origin  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  none  of 
them  have  struck  such  deep  root  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  India  as  the  one  of  which  mention  for  the  first  time  is 
made  in  the  Purusha-siikta.  The  authors  of  the  Puranas 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  these  diflferent  accounts  by  sup- 
posing they  refer  to  different  creations  ;  but  if  they  all  had 
their  origin,  as  is  likely  enough,  in  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  metaphorical  language  of  the  earlier  teachers,  any  at- 
tempt at  reconciling  them  as  if  each  was  a  separate  fact, 
must  of  course  be  utterly  hopeless. 

The  myths  which  we  have  so  far  been  considering  have 
arisen  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  visible  objects,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  has  been  obscured ;  and  in  order 
to  trace  the  myth  to  ii&  source*  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
what  that  meaning  was.     It  seems,  however,  as  I  before  re^ 
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marked^  that  thia  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  mythology,  but 
that  many  myths  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding,  no 
doubt,  of  the  purport  of  the  language  originally  used,  for 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  mythoIogj%  but  not 
at  all  necessarily  from  any  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  tha 
word  which  is  the  centre  of  the  myth.  Thus  wo  are  told  ia 
the  Mahabharata  that  Pritha,  the  wife  of  Pandu,  besides  the 
three  sons  she  bore  reputedly  to  Pandu,  but  who  were  really 
the  sons  of  gods,  one  of  them  being  the  son  of  the  wind,  had 
also  a  son  called  Kama,  by  the  sun.  She  had  some  conver- 
sation with  the  sun,  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  he  appeared 
to  her  in  a  personal  form,  Earna  was  also  called  Vaikartana, 
that  is,  the  son  of  Vikartanaj  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,^ 
In  the  same  poem,  again,  Santanu,  the  grandfather  of  Panda, 
was  married  to  the  river  Ganges,  who  appeared  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  She  became  bis  wife 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  was  never  to  object  to  any- 
thing she  chose  to  do,  nor  to  ask  any  question  as  to  her 
origin.  She  had  eight  sons  by  him,  and  threw  seven  of 
them  into  the  river  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ;  but  when  she 
was  about  to  deal  with  the  eighth  in  the  same  manner,  San- 
tanu  forgot  his  promise,  and  remonstrated  with  his  wife,  who, 
after  explaining  Uiat  she  was  the  river  Ganges,  and  giving 
some  other  particulars,  vanished  from  his  sight,  taking  the 
last  bom  child  with  her.  Once  again,  after  the  boy  had 
grown  up,  she  re-appeared,  leading  him  by  the  hand,  and 
made  him  over  to  the  care  of  his  father.  The  name  of  the 
boy  was  Devavrata,  called  also  Gangeya,  from  bis  being  the 
son  of  the  Ganges.^  Thus,  also  in  Homer,  Asteropaioa  was 
descended  **  from  the  wide-flowing  Axios,  who  pours  the 
fairest  flood  upon  the  eartb.*'^  Aietas  and  his  sister  Kirkc 
*'  were  both  born  from  the  sun,  who  gives  light  to  mortals ; " 
and  Perse,  their  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  the  ocean> 
Memnon  was  the  glorious  son  of  the  shining  dawn,  the 
divine   Menmon,  the  most   beautiful  among  men.*     Such 
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myths  as  these  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  supposed  answer 
to  prayer  for  offspring;.  "  Grant  us  offspring  !  '*  was  one  of 
the  most  frequent  prayers  in  the  Vedas,  The  sun,  or  the 
dawn,  or  whatever  other  object  it  may  have  been,  haying 
hearkened,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  prayer,  beeame  the 
spiritual  parent  of  the  child,  and  was  oft^n,  no  doubt, 
called  father  or  mother  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the 
belief  that  this  was  a  real  parentage  soon  followed.  This 
is  one  way  of  accounting  for  such  parentage.  In  some  of 
the  cases,  with  perhaps  more  probability,  the  myth  may 
have  arisen  from  a  person  dwelling,  for  instance,  towards 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  near  the  ocean,  or  a  river,  and  thus 
being  callod  the  child  of  the  sun,  or  the  ocean,  or  the  river, 
and  afterwards  regarded  as  the  real  child.  But  in  whatever 
way  euob  a  parentage  was  first  attributed,  other  circum- 
stances would  soon  be  added,  and  the  power  of  assuming  a 
human  shape  had  then  almost  necessarily  to  be  conferred* 

But  though  the  formation  of  such  m}i;hB  may  be  in  part 
owing  to  metaphorical  language,  it  is  evident  they  could  not 
have  been  fully  developed  unless  the  natural  objects  had  been 
originally  regarded  as  possessing  a  life  something  like  that  of 
human  beings.  In  such  a  myth,  for  instance,  aa  that  re- 
coixled  in  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  river 
Xanthos  is  described  aa  attempting  to  overwhelm  Achilleus, 
this  must  have  been  more  than  metaphorical  language,  aud 
have  meant,  no  doubt,  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
river,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  actual  words 
spoken  by  the  river  were  a  later  addition  to  the  mj'th,  or 
rather  what  turned  the  description  into  a  myth;  and  further, 
when  Hophaistos,  **the  fire,**  c^me  to  the  assistance  of  Achil- 
leus, and  **  turned  his  all'resplendent  flames  against  the 
river/'  consuming  the  trees  on  the  banks,  and  drying  up  the 
fair  streams,  the  description  became  m^^hical  when  words 
were  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  river.  Thus, 
again,  that  was  more  than  a  mere  metaphorical  description 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Mabablianita,  when  a^nt\  *'  the  fire,'* 
"with  the  smoke  for  his  banner,*'  after  a  violent  contest, 

Tcame  the  rain,  and  destroyed  the  great  forest  of  Khan- 
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dava.  The  life  that  the  fires  was  originally  supposed  to  have 
in  itself  gaye  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  myth  of  the  fire  appear- 
ing at  the  coraroeDcemeBt  in  a  human  form,  and  of  ite  again 
rendering  itself  Yiaible  after  the  burning  of  the  forest,  and 
of  the  various  other  proceedings  there  recorded.  But  to 
return  to  the  rivera:  being  smaller  objects,  they  were  no 
doubt  not  regarded  as  such  great  divinities  as  the  sky  or 
the  sun.  The  Ganges,  however,  attained  to  a  high  rank,  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  river  with  which  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted; and  no  more  devout  prayer  was  apparently  ever 
breathed  than  that  of  the  incomparable  Sita,  when,  accom- 
panying her  husband  and  brother-in-law  into  exile,  she 
prayed  to  the  Ganges  to  protect  them,  and  to  grant  them  a 
safe  return  to  tlieir  home  when  the  term  of  their  exile  waa 
accomplbhed,^  Afterwards,  when  they  came  to  the  refresh- 
ing shade  of  a  **  banyan,"  she  addressed  a  somewhat  similar 
prayer  to  that  magnificent  tree.  The  rivers  ai"e  not  so  liable 
to  lose  their  identity  as  greater  objects  of  worship,  like  the 
mm,  the  sky,  or  the  earth,  because  they  are  not  called  by  ao 
many  diffei*ent  names.  One  instance,  however,  has  been 
given^  that  of  the  Sarasvatl.  There  is  some  reason  also  for 
supposing  that  U mii,  the  wife  of  Siva,  was  originally  another 
name  for  the  Sarasvati;^  but  in  general  the  rivers  remain 
rivers;  their  names  are  not  often  appropriated  to  other  di- 
vinities. All  the  rivers,  save  old  ocean,  attended  the  great 
OljTnpean  assembly  of  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and 
Xanthos  is  specially  named  among  them ;  and  in  the  Maha- 
bhlirata'  many  of  the  Indian  rivers  are  mentioned  by  name 
aa  inhabiting  the  palace  of  Varuna, 

I  wiah  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  religion  of  the 
Vedic  and  Homeric  ages,  and  of  the  relation  which  the 
myths  bore  to  that  religion.  The  religion  of  those  ages  waa 
not  a  pure  polytheism ;  still  less,  of  course,  waa  it  a  pure 
nature-worship.  I  shall  beat  explain  what  I  mean  by  re- 
ferring, in  the  first  place,  to  the  religion  of  India  in  the 
present  day*     The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in 
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Upper  India,  and  in  different  parts  of  that  country,  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Hindus  and  Euroi^eans  gene- 
rally think  and  speak  very  much  alike  about  the  Supremo 
Being,  and  yet  the  Hindu  still  professes  to  worship  natural 
objects,  and  to  hay^  no  doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  Vedic 
religion,  I  have  now  by  me  a  letter  written  in  his  native 
language  by  a  Hindu  friend  of  mine  in  Upper  India,  who 
is  regarded  as  perfectly  orthodox  in  his  beliefs,  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  I  made  from  liim  as  to  the  opinions  entertained 
by  his  countrymen  generally  on  this  subject.  It  appears 
that  the  worship  of  natural  objects  is  regarded  by  them,  to 
a  great  extent,  as  a  representative  worship.  After  speaking 
of  different  objects  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  rivers,  trees,  etc., 
and  referring  to  the  thoughts  to  which  the  contemplation  of 
them  give  rise,  the  writer  states,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter :  **  All  worship  and  prayer  are  really  addressed 
to  God,  whose  essence  is  light,  while  such  natural  objects  as 
those  that  have  been  referred  to  are  worshipped  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  Shastars  as  blessed  and  magni- 
fied with  the  light  and  essence  of  God,  the  all-naurisher. 
In  truth,  we  worship  him  who  is  the  creator  of  all  these 
things,  and  honour  him  only,  whUe  thinking  of  his  light 
and  splendour  as  manifested  in  these  things/*  And  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  great  Vedic  gods,  their  conflicting  claims  to 
supremacy  have  been  settled,  to  some  extent,  by  placing 
them  in  subordinate  posts,  and  by  regarding  them  as  minis- 
tering spirits  or  regents  of  different  departments  of  nature ; 
and  in  my  letter  are  specially  mentioned  Varuna  as  the 
regent  of  the  sea,  Agni  of  fire,  Pa  van  a  of  the  wind.  After 
the  time  of  the  Vedas  and  of  Homer  there  was,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  a  gradual  progress  of  the  religion  towards  a  com- 
plete monotheism.  In  Greece  the  idea  of  the  one  God  was 
more  clearly  conceived  by  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  later 
times  than  by  Homer.  In  India  Yaska,  the  Yedic  commen- 
tator, who  lived  four  or  five  centuries  probably  before  Christ, 
writes  with  far  more  clearness  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Yedas  themBclves,  that,  "owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity, 
the  one  Soul  is  celebrated  as  if  it  were  many.     The  different 
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gods  are  separate  members  of  the  one  Soul/'*  And  many 
other  passaged  of  a  like  import,  showing  progress  towards 
the  abstract  idea  of  God,  might  be  quoted  from  Hindu 
writings  subsequent  to  the  Vedic  age.  But  by  the  side  of 
such  purer  notions  regarding  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  much 
of  the  language  which  had  become  mythical  of  the  old 
beliefs  remained,  and  various  additional  details  were  sup- 
plied to  gratif}'  the  popular  curiosity,  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected would  be  the  ease,  as  the  myths  became  le^s  and  less 
reconcileable  with  the  highest  religious  belief.  Even  in 
Homer  an  occasional  (ftaal,  **men  say,"  and  the  more  frequent 
iru^at^f  "  it  is  reported/'  of  the  Mababharata,  like  the  **  once 
upon  a  time  '*  of  fairy  tales,  seem  to  show  that  the  narrators 
did  not  wish  to  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  all  the  strange 
things  which  they  told  of,  but  that  they  were  constrained  to 
utter  them  by  the  force  of  old  and  irresistible  tradition. 

To  return  now  to  the  religion  of  the  Yedas  and  Homer* 
Ilere  also  was  not  the  beginning  of  religion ;  here,  as  in 
later  times,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  we  find 
inconsistencies  between  the  traditions  of  past  ages  and  later 
ideas;  between  things  old  and  new.  The  religion,  though 
nearer  to  its  source  in  the  earliest  Yedic  hymns  than  in 
Homer,  yet  in  both  had  clearly  advanced  far  beyond  the 
original  nature-worship*  In  the  Homeric  and  Yedic  re- 
ligions there  were  certainly  the  germs  of  the  later  mono- 
theism. In  Homer  and  the  Yedas  alike,  the  gods,  when 
spoken  of  collectively,  act  and  think  with  one  mind,  or  they 
are  prayed  to  by  men  and  all  events  are  referred  to  thera  as 
if  they  were  one.  Thus,  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
Hiad — **  The  gods  never  give  all  things  at  the  same  time  to 
men ;  may  the  gods  grant  that  no  evil  may  ensue  from  all 
these  things  {i\e,  from  evil  words  tluit  had  been  spoken);  the 
issues  of  victory  rest  in  the  immortal  gods;  the  gods  have 
deprived  thee  of  thy  senses  ;  the  gods  themselves  always 
aid  thee ;  the  blessed  gods  commiserated  lum/*  and  so  on ; 
and  even  to  god  in  the  singular,  a  similar  power  is  sumetimea 
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attributed.  In  most  of  the  hynms  of  the  Rig- Veda,  too,  we 
meet  with  numeroiia  exproeaiona  of  faith  in  an  undivided 
divine  power  j  such  as,  **  may  the  gods  preserve  us ;  we 
worship  the  gods  as  well  as  we  are  able ;  the  man  who  is 
devoted  to  the  gods ;  may  the  benevolent  favonr  of  the  gods 
be  ours  ;  may  the  bounty  of  the  goda,  ever  approving  of  the 
upright,  light  upon  ua ;  the  term  of  life  granted  by  the 
gods ;  this  day*  gods,  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  deliver  us 
from  heinous  sin  ;  the  gods  have  declared,  w©  confer  present 
vigour  on  the  worshipper/*  Again,  in  Homer,  in  many  pas- 
sages Zeus  is  regarded  by  himself  as  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world,  and  many  of  the  most  exalted  notions  entertained 
of  God  in  later  times  attach  themselves  to  him.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  Eig-Veda,  the  highest  divine  functions  are  attributed 
to  most  of  the  gods ;  each  god  in  the  hymns  addressed  to 
him  ia  invested  by  himself  with  most  of  the  attributes  of  a 
supreme  being;  though  the  idea  of  such  a  being  ia  not  so 
clearly  expressed  as  in  later  times,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  expressed  under  a  great  variety  of  names  which  are 
not  distinctly  apprehended  as  synonyms,  Colebrooke  re- 
marks, **  that  the  ancient  Hindu  religion,  as  founded  on  the 
Indian  Scriptures,  recognizes  but  one  God,  yet  not  suf-. 
ficiently  discriminating  the  creature  from  the  creator.'*^ 
This  remark  perhaps  anticipates  too  much ;  but  Professor 
Whitney's  note  on  it,  that  **  the  proper  Vedic  religion  is  not 
monotheistic,  but  a  worship  of  the  personified  poweiB  of 
nature,"*  ete.,  throws  the  religion  too  far  back  in  the  past  {I 
and  at  least  such  deities,  for  instance,  as  Surya,  **  the  sun,"! 
Sarasvati,  **the  river  of  that  name/*  andVarnna  and  Vishnu,] 
which  no  longer  in  the  Vedas  preserve  their  original  mean- 
ing of  visible  objects,  can  hardly  be  all  alike  described  as  thdj 
personified  powers  of  nature,  as  if  there  was  no  distinction 
between  them.  The  true  explanation  seema  to  be,  that  here 
we  have  the  old  nature-religion  ^ido  by  side  with  a  younger 
and  more  spiritual  faith  in  being.^  v^hti  w»*n*  no  longer  always 
before  men's  eyes,  but  a  faith  in  \>hi»'h  wo  can  detect  the 
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germs  of  the  later  monotheism^so  difficult  ia  it  t€  eradicate 
old  beliefs — juBt  as  at  the  introduction  of  Chriatianity  among 
the  people  of  Northern  Europe,  an  equal  trust  was  found  to 
be  placed  in  Christ  and  in  the  old  heathen  gods.* 


Ill,— ON    CERTAIN   ITALIAN    DIMINUTITES* 
By  C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq. 

There  are  several  not^  discrepancies  between  the  Latin  and 
Italian  ways  of  forming  dimioutives  of  nouns.  The  Latin 
ellui  is  a  diminutive  termination ;  so  is  often^  but  not  in- 
variably, the  Italian  ei^h  ;  for  uccci/o  is  a  *'  bird/'  and  not  a 
**  little  bird/'  Then  there  are  Italian  diminutives  ending  in 
etlo  and  itio :  but  the  termination  etto  is  referred  by  Diez  to  a 
Germanic  source ;  and  the  Latin  inus  appears  generally  to 
form,  not  diminutives,  but  adjectives  denoting  a  general  ro- 
lationship — as  ru/phuiSf  koninm.  It  is  to  this  termination 
ifiHSf  however,  that  I  would  now  direct  your  attention,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  link  between  its  adjectival  and  diminu- 
tival values.  Of  course  the  modern  diminutives  similarly 
formed  are  not  exclusively  Italian,  but  include  many  Spanish 
and  French  words  ending  in  ino,  in  (with  corresponding 
feminine  forms) ;  but  I  have  mostly  contented  mj^sclf  with 
instancing  one  of  these  languages,  in  which  both  diminutives 
and  augmentatives  abound  in  a  peculiar  measure.  The  earliest 
traces  which  Diez  gives  us  of  this  class  of  diminutives  are 
from  Low  Latin  documents  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries, 
where  he  finds  dmnnulinus  (a,d.  759),  and  vallhia  (a.d.  912). 
Again,  Muratori  quotes  the  phrase  '*  caaas  et  casinm  et 
caaaiimts''  (a,d,  1029).  DomnuUnus  has  only  survived  in  the 
feminine  donno/ina,  which  is  not  used  literally  for  "  little 
lady,"  but  as  the  designation  of  an  animal  of  the  weaael  kind. 
From  cojialina  comes  apparently  the  adjective  casalingQ.  But 
I  trust  to  guide  you  to  more  antique  foundations  by  the  aid 
of  proper  names,  which  in  most  languages  preserve  some 
valuable  archaic  forms.     Thus,  if  you  want  old  English  ways 
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of  writing  *'  web,  foot,  chapel,"  you  need  turn  to  nothing 
more  recondite  than  a  Directory  for  **  Webb*  Foote,  Chappell." 
If  you  want  to  see  the  s  which  old  French  nouns  retained  (as 
the  termination  of  tho  nominative  singular),  you  need  not  go 
beyond  the  Christian  names  "  Charles,  Georges  (in  Moliere), 
Hngues,  Jules;'*    and  I  might  give  a  like  account  of  the 
English  *'  Charles,  Giles,  James,"  and  even  of  the  family 
names  '*  Hughes,  Jones,  Williams,  Roberts/'  etc»,  although 
these  are  popularly  explained  as  poasessive  cases.     But  let  us 
turn  in  like  manner  to  proper  names  in  (no ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  Paoiino  is  not  only  "little  Paul,"  but  an  equivalent  for 
the  Latin  "  Paulinus,"  in  which  we  have  not  a  diminutive, 
but  an  eponym — a  name  that  might  be  bestowed  in  honour 
of  a  Paulas  conformably  to  certain  progressive  usages*  These 
usages  let  us  observe  more  closely.     Even  in  common  nouns 
the  termination  inm  may  afford  an  indication  of  family  re- 
lations.     The   iihertimm  was   the   son  of  the   libtrfm — the 
gaUina  the  female  of  the  gallus.     The  eponyms  in  in  us  and 
other  endings  begin  to  appear,  I  believe,  in  early  Republican 
times  ;  but  they  rapidly  become  more   abundant  under  the 
Empire,  and  especially  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
They  sometimes  cidl  to  remembrance  a  patron,  or  no  doubt  a 
distant  i^elutive,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  hero;  but  we  may 
observe  several  notable  cases  in  whi<;h  they  make  bona  fide 
patronymics.      Agrippina    was   tho   daugliter   of  Agrlppa ; 
Carious  (the  Emperor)  the  son  of  Car  us  ;  Constantinua  the 
son  of  Constantius  ;  Probinua  (the  consul  to  whom  Claudian 
dedicated  a  poem)  the  son  of  Probus,     If  there  was  ever  an 
extensive  popular  use  of  such  patronymics,  it  may  have  led,  by  ' 
the  most  natural  associations  of  ideas,   to  the  formation  of  | 
diminutives  in  inm.     If  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  with  ' 
fathers  and  sons  bearing  such  names  as  Probus,  Probinua,  j 
we  should  easily  learn  to  think  of  a  Probinua  as  a  little 
Probus*     It  is  in  much  the  same  way  that  M-e  have  leunit  to  ] 
UBe  the  word  children  for  **  little  people,"  while  we  yet  under- 
stand by  it  a  progeny  of  all  ages  when  we  read  of  **  childrett"^ 
of  Israel/*   **  of  men,"  etc.     It  would  afterwards  be  easy  to 
make  the  word  domnuiinus  ''little  master,"  in  imitation  of 
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Probinua  or  the  like ;  and  for  other  such  diminutives  '*  il 
n*y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coiite."  At  what  period  the 
names  in  Inuii  began  to  have  diminutive  associationa  I  cannot 
pretend  to  ascertain,  but  the  name  of  Maximiuus,  which  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  connect  with  littlenesSj  may  indicate 
the  earliest  limit.  For  further  illustrations  the  literature  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  however  barbarous  we  may 
esteem  it,  is  perhaps  too  archaic  to  afford  us  any  aid — I  mean 
too  much  suited  to  disguise  from  us  the  progress  of  colloquial 
idioms  through  its  cultivation  of  authorized  phraseology.  I 
can  only  observe  a  few  modern  diminutives  which  seem  to 
have  been  long  foreshadowed  by  names  that  were  or  may 
have  been  patronymic.  With  *'cariuo"  compare  Carinua, 
already  mentioned  ;  with  iupicitio  (used  by  Dante  in  a  line  of 
the  Ugoliao  canto — 

Caceiando  i  Inpi  e  i  lupicini  almonto) 

compare  Lupicinue,*  the  name  of  a  noted  personage  at  the 
time  when  the  Goths  crosse<l  the  Danube.  Ursicinus,  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  time  of  Julian,  reminds  us  of  ormechino^ 
"bear's  whelp/*'  though  here  the  syllable  ci  becomes  chi,  or 
rather  preserves  a  hard  sound,  as  in  pochi  jmchissimo  (vom  pa ttci 
pdHvismnus,  Damninus  (v.  Muratori,  Ann.  a.d,  387J  may 
be  not  only  a  patronymic,  but  a  designation  like  Dominicus 
and  Christina,  importing  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ;  but  as  a 
patronymic  and  diminutive  I  should  think  it  was  the  root  of  Sp. 
ninOf  **  child/'  formed  from  donnino  or  donino,  */T /wo  (compare 
for  the  aphcere^ia  Prov.  ^w—don).  The  transposition  in  nino 
for  fiino  would  be  natural  enough,  for  no  Spanish  word  com- 
mences with  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  tdno  has  been  represented 
as  a  nursery  woM  formed  from  the  sound  j  and  if  this  were  a 
correct  view,  ino  itself  might  be  a  mere  fancy  termination  for 
diminutives.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  will  append  a  small 
digression  ;  but  I  must  first  turn  from  my  one  termination 
inns  or  ino  to  some  analogous  terminations,  which  may  fairly 
be  cited  to  test  or  to  correct  my  theory. 

'  Lupiciiiufi  muy  bnvo  been  cwcttsiannUy  pronounced  with  ti  sLurt  p«nult»  ii* 
appeofs  trom  the  Spanub  form  hUmo. 
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The  Latin  language  is  reaaonably  furnislied  with  diminu* 
tives,  but  far  less  abundantly  than  the  Italian.  But  for 
derivative  proper  names  the  Latin  has  the  inost  numerous 
special  resources,  comprising  not  merely  the  termination  inus, 
but  the  equally  common  mnus  and  also  enfim.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  Italian  family  names  abound  in  all  manner  of 
diminutive  terminations.  There  are  Ubaldi  with  Ubaldini, 
Tebaldi  with  Tebaldclli,  etc.  This  makes  it  probable  that  at 
one  time  all  these  terminations — ini,  e//i,  eUi^  oiii,  ucci,  etc, — 
were  capable  of  a  patronymic  acceptation,  and  served  perhaps 
to  distinguish  younger  branches  of  a  clan.  Then  elli  was 
first  a  diminutive  (plural)  termination,  and  afterwards,  as  it 
seems,  patronymic.  Need  this  hinder  us,  I  should  ask  you, 
from  supposing  that  ini,  by  an  opposite  process,  has  had  first 
a  patronymic,  and  since  then  a  diminutive  acceptation  ? 

The  Greek  language  has  many  diminutives  in  tov,  like 
0i^iop  ;  and  yet  w^  (neut.  top)  seems  to  be  a  mere  adjectival 
termination,  like  inm  added  to  common  nouns.  But  here, 
also,  such  eponyms  as  Dionyeios  from  Dionysos  seem  to  offer 
a  connecting  link  between  the  adjectival  and  diminutival 
usages. 

The  diminutive  import  of  ino  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
tended to  enzo  for  enfitfs,  or  iano  for  ianus.  But  en  fins  mostly 
supposes  a  primitive  ending  in  ens,  as  Prudentius,  Innocentius, 
come  from  Prudens,  Innoeens  ;  nevertheless  Magnentius  is  a 
real  patronymic  to  Magnus,  and  Maxentius  apparently  comes 
from  Maxiraus*  The  termination  ianua  seems  to  be  so  largely 
appropriated  to  local  adjectives  like  Italianns  that  it  would 
hardly  have  borne  another  usage.  There  was  perhaps  another 
reason  why  ino  should  have  been  used  for  diminutives  in 
preference  to  iano.  Let  us  return  to  the  question  whether 
the  sound  has  that  sugge^tiveness  or  natural  appropriateness 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  word  nino^ 

That  there  are  words  made  directly  from  imitative  articu- 
lations I  am  not  inclined  to  believe,  except  in  a  few  unim- 
portant or  unfruitful  instances.  It  is  easier  to  make  new 
words  from  old,  and  has  been  so  in  all  historic  periods.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  primitive  languages  of  humanity,  for  I 
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doubt  whether  we  can  approach  them*  even  through  Sanskrit 
roots^  except  in  the  manner  of  the  poet^  who  says : 

**  I  am  but  throe  feet  nearer  lieftTeii 
Than  when  I  w«*  a  bay/* 

On  the  other  hand,  most  languages  readily  present  words 
whose  sound  seems  to  echo  their  sense  even  to  the  popular 
ear ;  and  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  indirect  causes  which 
may  be  answerable  for  this  phenomenon.  Perhaps  a  sugges* 
tive  aound  leads  us  to  prefer  a  word  before  other  synonyms ; 
perhaps  the  sound  affects  the  associations,  and  ultimately  the 
meaning ;  (and  thus  s^eihe  has  ceased  to  be  an  exact  synonym 
of  hoii^  Ger.  sieden,  and  has  earned  a  new  use,  which  can 
hardly  be  extended  to  the  participle  sodden)  ;  perhaps  the 
sense  affects  the  pronunciation,  however  much  this  is  con- 
trolled by  dialectic  analogies.  The  upshot  is,  that  many  words 
commonly  instanced  as  onomatopoetic  aeera  to  me  to  contain 
a  mixture  of  effective  and  non-effectivo  elements.  The  Ger- 
man word  dump/  is  an  excellent  one  for  a  hollow  muffled 
sound ;  but  the  effective  elements  are  the  w,  fw,  and  per- 
haps the  pf;  not  the  d^  which  baa,  I  won't  say  a  prejudicial, 
but  a  neutral  power.  In  the  same  way,  then,  and  subject  to 
the  general  reflections  I  have  made,  I  think  ino  an  elegant 
and  suggestive  termination  for  dimmutives;  but  I  think  this 
on  account  of  the  long  r,  and  not  of  the  following  letter  or 
letters.  I  might  say  the  like  of  the  Spanish  termination  ito, 
the  historic  counterpart  of  ItaL  etlo.  Why,  then,  is  i  so 
suggestive  P  The  vowels  differ  from  each  other  in  tone — not 
the  dominant  tone  of  the  voice,  but  the  auhtoncs  combined 
with  it  by  the  resonances  of  the  oral  cavity.  Now  the  highest 
tone  belongs  to  i,  and  the  lowest  to  u  ;  the  manifold  varieties 
of  fj  Of  constituting  so  many  gradual  approaches  to  these  ex- 
tremes. It  is  thus  possible  to  associate  u,  o,  with  the  voice 
of  a  man,  and  •,  f ,  with  childish  or  feminine  voices,  which 
are  commonly  higher.  In  this  way  the  diminutive  termina- 
tion ino  presents  a  striking  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
augmentative  ow^— compare  donnkina  with  donnom : 

*^  Coepetto  ohe  til  td  un  b«l  donnoae.'* 
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I  might  also  find  traces  of  a  certain  gravitation  of  feminiae 
terminations  to  t,  and  masculine  to  «,  as  in  Gr,  0?^  rj  (first  e, 
then  i)  ;  Latin  iiff,  and  the  Hebrew  pronouns  ku*  he,  Itf  she 
(Kin,  K^H)  It  is  true  that  ^  is  a  common  feminine  terniina- 
tion>  and  this  ia  not  a  high  vowel  in  itself,  but  high  in  com- 
parison to  0  and  u.  In  Sanskrit  i  is  a  common  feminine 
termination  ;  it  is  perhaps  formed  from  ia  or  f/a,  which  T¥ould 
begin  with  the  same  high  tone.  But  in  the  older  forms  of  i 
the  Aryan  languages  the  tendency  to  charactenze  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns  by  similar  short  and  long  vowels,  like  a, 
«,  requii'es  the  application  of  another  principle,  which  I  may 
venture  to  discuss  hereafter. 


iy._NOTES  OF  THE  CHANGES  MADE  BY  FOUR 
YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN  PRONOUNCING  ENGLISH 
WORDS  (A.D.  1863-1873).     By  James  M.  Menzies,  Esq. 

Being  convinced  that  the  great  changes  which  are  produced 
in  languages  are  mainly  due  to  the  attack  which  is  made . 
on  words  by  children  w^hen  they  are  beginning  to  speak, 
and  to  the  adoption  by  their  elders  of  the  alterations  which 
are  thus  effected,   I  undertook  to  observe  and  write  down  | 
every  variation  in  the   pronunciation  of  words  which  was  1 
made  by  such  children  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  j 
hearing  when  they  were  learning  to  speak.     Complete  ob- 
servation was  limited  to  the  case  of  three  individuals ;  but  I 
I  made  an  examination  of  two  other  cases,   one  of  which 
was,  I  believe^  nearly  exhaustive;  the  other  by  no  means] 
80.     The   period  during  which   my  observation  was  main- 
tained in  the  case   of  the  first   three  individuals  extended  j 
from  the  time  when   the  child   began   to   otter   articulate 
sounds  to   the  age  of  five  or   six   years,  by  which  period! 
nearly  every  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  had  disappeared, ' 
and  each   word   was   uttered   accurately  and  distiuctly.     I 
shall  now  give  the  variations  which  I  took  down. 
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By  the  first  child,  whom  I  shall  call  A — 

1*  Small,  smell f  smithy  8mlh\  etc.,  were  pronounced  hmall, 
hmellf  hmiih,  hmite^  etc. ;  that  is,  the  s  when  combined  with 
m  was  replaced  by  the  aspirate, 

2,  Morse  and  tised  were  pronounced  lorse  and  Itised 
respectively. 

3,  Hand  and  hands  were  pronounced  rah  and  raz, 

4,  That^  think,  thln^^  etc*,  were  pronounced  knat^  hnink^ 
hninfft  etc,  j  that  is,  the  ih  was  replaced  by  An  (the  aspirated  n), 

5.  Vafit  valentine^  nailery  etc.,  were  pronounced  han^ 
balentine,  bailey;   that  is,  the  v  was  replaced  by   b.     But 

6.  The  b  was  replaced  by  w  in  the  word  bulrushes,  which 
was  pronounced  woolnuhes, 

7.  BluCy  glue,  Jfcw,  etc.,  were  pronounced  boo,  goo^  foo ; 
while  ^rc?(?n,  screen^  friend,  etc.,  were  pronounced  gcen,  sheen, 

fend^  etc. ;  that  is,  the  6,  g  (hard),  and  /  combined  with  / 
lost  the  sound  of  that  liquid ;  and  also  g  (hard),  sk,  /,  and 
some  other  consonants  in  combination  with  r  lost  the  sound 
of  that  liquid.  This  peculiarity  was  the  last  which  was 
retained  by  this  child. 

By  the  second  child,  B — 

1.  Look^  book,  took,  etc.»  were  pronounced  looeh^  hooch, 
tooch,  ete. ;  the  ch  of  which  was  a  distinct  guttural  like  that 
which  is  heard  in  Scotland  or  Germany. 

2.  /  want  to  eat  that  was  pronounced  /  tmnt  to  {n)eat 
that ;  that  is,  the  letter  n  was  inserted  between  the  vowels 
0  and  e  of  the  words  to  and  eat. 

3.  Begin  and  geography  were  pronounced  fegin  and 
ftgography\  while 

4.  Breakfast  was  pronounced  brej'ast.  This  variation 
in  these  three  words  was  invariably  maintained  to  the  end 
of  this  child's  fifth  year. 

By  the  third  child,  C— 

1 .  Yes  and  tojy  were  pronounced  nes  and  tossy. 

2.  Papa  and  mama  were  pronounced  a*pd  and  a^md^ 

3.  Aunty  was  pronounced  attan. 
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4.  Away^  HoUoway^  ete.,  were  pronounced  aWay^  Hollo'' 
ray ;  that  is,  the  w  was  replaced  by  r. 

6*  Spoon,  skiUf  Scotland^  spread;  strife,  strony,  string; 
squeeze,  squall,  sting,  etc.,  were  yronoMXK^^  poon,  kin,  Kot- 
tandt  pread;  ir\fe^  trong^  tring ;  queeze,  quail,  ting^  etc.; 
that  is,  the  initial  s  was  dropped. 

6.  Smite,  small,  smell ;  sneeze,  sfiake,  snail ;  sway,  swing, 
swagger,  etc.,  were  pronounced  Amite,  kmall,  hmell;  hneeze, 
/make,  hnail ;  hway^  Awijig,  Awagger,  etc. ;  that  is,  the  initial 
s  was  replaced  by  the  aspirate, 

7.  Compost,  impost,  Ernest^  etc.,  were  pronounced  compot, 
impot,  Ernet,  etc, ;  that  is,  the  s  in  the  second  syllable  was 
dropped. 

By  the  fourth  child,  D,  the  variations  from  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  were  striking  and  distinct,  and  I  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  a  fairly  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
peculiarities  of  its  speech.  The  result  of  my  observation  was 
as  follows : — 

1.  Whisper  was  pronounced  Ihper,  and 

2,  Walk,  wash,  etc.,  were  pronounced  latvk,  lawsh ;  that 
is,  the  tv  and  the  aspirated  w  were  replaced  by  /. 

3*  Dolly,  donkey,  etc.,  were  pronounced ^£?%,  gonkey,  etc.; 

that  is*  the  d  was  replaced  by  g  (hard). 

4.  Broum,  brings  etc.,  were  pronounced  bomn^  hing,  etc, 
6,  Father,  fan,  fat,  etc.,  were  pronounced  sather,  san,  sat^ 

etc. ;  that  is,  they  was  replaced  by  s, 

6,  Speak,  spell,  spin,  etc.,  were  pronounced  peak,  pell, 
pin,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  s  which  is  combined  with  p  is 
dropped, 

7,  Burrow,  Jurrow,  sparrow,  etc.,  were  pronounced  buildotr, 
^JaddoWf  spaddow,  etc. ;  that  is,  the  r  is  replaced  by  rf. 

E. — This  child  was  upwards  of  five  years  of  age  when  he 
came  under  my  observation,  and  there  was  only  one  peculi- 
arity in  his  speech  that  I  could  detect. 

Herbert  was  pronounced  Terbert ;  that  is,  the  aspirate  in 
the  first  s}*llable  was  replaced  by  f. 
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There  are  two  remarks  which  I  have  to  make,  and  which 
have  beeo  suggested  by  this  invGatigation^  The  first  is,  that 
in  every  instance  of  variation  from  the  usual  pronunciation 
there  was  a  clear  and  distinct  substitution  of  one  consouant 
for  another ;  thus^  for  example,  the  child  A  said  ban  for  van  j 
the  child  B  said  hock  for  look ;  the  child  C  said  nes  for  yes ; 
and  the  child  D  said  goili/  for  do%.  When  I  say  that  one 
consonant  was  substituted  for  another,  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
a  consonantal  force  to  the  aspiratOj  since  by  the  child  A  and 
by  the  child  C  the  words  smith,  smell,  etc.,  were  pronounced 
Amit/i,  Ameli;  and  the  converse  of  this  was  exemplified  by 
the  use  of  hrse  for  /wrse  by  the  child  A-  The  second  remark 
I  have  to  make  is,  that  I  had  evidence  of  what  Moffat  describes 
as  **  the  more  voluble  (speakers)  condescending  to  the  less 
precocious.'*  The  variations  which  children  make  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words  are  sometimes,  and  perhaps  usually, 
disregarded;  but  occasionally  they  are  accepted  by  their 
elders,  who  thus  try  to  meet  them  half  way,  from  a  wish,  as 
it  were,  to  help  them  through  the  difficulty  which  they  are 
seen  to  experience  in  learning  to  speak.  1  have  known 
several  words  which,  on  being  re-coined  by  children,  have 
passed  current  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  household.  The 
word  /lorsPi  for  example,  was  changed  into  forse  by  the  child 
A,  and  this  at  once  became  a  new  designation  of  the  valuable 
quadruped  which  was  readily  adopted;  rah  for  hand  was 
similarly  accepted. 

The  most  noteworthy  instance  of  the  adoption  of  an  altered 
word  that  haa  come  within  my  notice  was  that  of  begins  which 
the  child  B  changed  iofegin.  This  novel  word  of  the  child 
so  caught  the  fancy  of  a  youth  who  was  considerably  older 
than  himself,  that  long  after  the  child  had  ceased  to  use  it 
altogether,  his  senior,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
it,  employed  it  on  familiar  occasions.  *Mt  is  my  turn  to 
ftQin^*  I  have  heard  this  youth  say  at  the  commencement  of 
a  game  four  years  after  he  could  have  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  any  one. 
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I  MUST  preface  this  paper  with  a  few  remarks  relative  to  its 
object  and  contents,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  stand  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  explanation  and  apology.     In  March,  1873,  I 
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read  a  paper  before  this  Society  on  the  now  extinct  Celtic 
language  of  Cornwall.  In  this  paper,  which,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's report  for  that  year  expressed  it,  was  "  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  report  than  of  research,"  I  endeavoured  to  place 
before  the  Society  in  a  collected  form  an  account  of  the  lan- 
guage, its  history  and  literature,  and  of  the  various  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject.  I  propose  in  the  present  paper 
to  do  the  game  with  regard  to  the  fast-dying  Celtic  dialect  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  herein  I  have  very  little  to  offer,  save 
certain  statistics  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  paper, 
that  has  not  been  already  written  or  printed  elsewhere,  though 
not  hitherto  collected  into  an  accessible  form  J 

The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man  belongs  to  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family,  in  which  it  occupies  almost 
exactly  the  same  place  as  that  which  was  once  held  by  Cornish 
in  the  C}TQric  branch,  that  is  to  say,  it  holds  a  middle  place 
between  Irish  and  Scotch,  inclining  considerably  to  the  latter. 
The  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  very  striking,  Irish, 
like  Welsh,  is  a  literary  and  cultivated  tongue,  and  one  that 
has  been  from  an  early  period  reduced  to  rule,  and  not  allowed 
to  form  itself  how  it  pleased  in  the  mouths  of  illiterate 
peasants.  Scotch,  like  Bret^m,  has  not  had  quite  the  same 
advantages,  though  it  also  has  not  been  entirely  neglected; 
while  Manx,  like  Cornish,  has  simply  been  allowed  to  go  to 
pieces,  and,  until  quite  recent  times,  has  never  been  worked 
upon  in  any  way,  and,  like  Cornish,  in  its  decay  it  has  pre- 
served the  characteristics  of  the  less  cultivated  of  its  fellows. 
In  support  of  this  statement  I  have  the  evidence  of  five  Manx* 
men  of  the  lower  class — three  fishermen »  a  farm  labourer,  and 
a  carpenter  (/.<?.  a  boat- builder),  all  of  them  men  of  fair  intelli- 
gence, though  unlearned,  who,  without  any  leading  questions, 
told  me,  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience,  that  Scotch  was 
easily  intelligible  to  them,  while  Irish  was  quite  a  foreign 
tongue,  in  w^hich  words  were  frequently  understood,  but 
imiences  never.     Moreover,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  appears 


*  N.B.— In  the  course  of  this  paper,  so  as  to  nvoid  confusion  from  the  use  of 
the  word  Guein^  which  »  equally  applicable  to  three  of  the  Celtio  diiilixitfl,  I 
thsM  ipeak  of  tb!at  of  the  HJ|;hliLudA  of  3coblftDd  na  SeoUA. 
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in  the  written  language  that  in  only  one  case  (that  of  the 
**  eclipsis"  initial  mutation)  has  a  form  been  retained  in  both 
Manx  and  Irish  that  has  been  dropped  in  Scotch,  with  the. 
exception  of  certain  ecclesiaatical  terms,  such  as  namea 
of  festivals,  etc.,  whicb  Scotch  has  lost  on  theological 
rather  than  philological  grounds.  In  some  cases,  howerer, 
««?rf/a,  even  names  of  common  things,  differ  considerably, 
but  these  are  not  suflB.ciently  nnnieroua  to  make  much  dif- 
ference. 

In  appearance  on  paper  Manx  differs  considerably  from 
either  of  the  other  two,  but  that  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  at- 
tempted phonetic  system  of  orthography,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  the  multitude  of  silent  letters  that  so  encumber 
Irish  and  Scotch.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  any  regular 
rule  for  the  real  differences,  but  the  following  arc  some  of  the 
principal  ones: 

1.  A  general  contracting  and  softening  down  of  words, 
such  as—ffs  for  a^its  (and),  af/r  for  athair  (father),  ehiarn  for 
tifjearu  (Scotch),  tigeartm  (Irish),  (lord),  etc. 

2.  A  change  of  an  initial  t  to  ch  (pronounced  aa  in  the 
English  word  church)  in  the  case  of  what  Irish  grammarians 
call  the  slender  sound.  This  change  occurs  also  in  later 
Comish,  Thus  ehiarn  for  tiffearn,  chcnmy  for  teine  (lire), 
cheh  for  ieth  (hot),  etc. 

3.  A  change  of  an  initial  dioj  (pronounced  as  in  English). 
Thus  Jee  for  Dia  (God),  jannoo  for  dean  (make),  Jo  ugh  for 
deoch  (drink),  etc. 

4.  A  change  of  v  (mk  or  hh)  to  u  or  w,  as  slieu  for  sltabA 
(hill),  niau  for  neamh  (heaven),  etc. 

I  noticed  a  tendency  in  colloquial  Manx  to  another  change 
common  also  in  lat^r  Cornish,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
written,  and  only  met  with  it  in  the  case  of  ono  word  (though 
in  the  mouths  of  several  people),  so  that  it  cannot  be  included 
as  a  rule.  This  was  the  insertion  of  a  d  before  the  n  in  the 
case  of  the  word  shen  (that),  making  it  shedn  (Cornish  pedn 
{qt  peUt  ludn  for  lan^  etc.). 

Of  the  grammatical  variations  I  shall  speak,  as  occasion 
shall  serve,  in  their  place  under  the  head  of  grammar. 
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I. — The  Grammar, 

I  propose  to  give  only  a  very  abort  Bketch  of  the  grammar 
of  Manx,  chiefly  for  the  sake  pf  comparisons  with  that  of 
Irish  and  Scotch,  and  for  a  general  view  of  the  principles 
of  the  language,  I  will  refer  any  one  who  may  be  desirous  of 
farther  information  to  Kelly's  Mans  Grammar,  published  by 
the  Manx  Society  in  1859,  and  to  that  prefixed  to  Cregeen'a 
Manx  Dictionary,  published  at  Douglas  in  1835,  Both  of 
these  aro  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.* 

The  Orthogmphij. — Until  comparatively  modem  times  Manx 
was  never  a  written  language,  or  if  it  was  so,  all  traces  of  its 
existence  as  such  have  vanished.  When,  however,  about  the 
seventeenth  century  it  became  ao,  a  system  of  spelling  was 
adopted  which,  based  upon  English  with  a  dash  of  Welsh, 
aimed  at  being  phonetic,  instead  of>  like  Irish  and  Scotch, 
preserving  tho  etymology  of  words.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
succeeded  very  well  in  not  preserving  the  etymology ;  but 
unless  the  pronunciation  has  raaterially  altered,  its  other 
object  was  not  such  a  success*  The  orthography  of  the 
Scotch  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century  known  as  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's  Book  has  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance 
in  principle  to  that  of  Manx. 

As  a  general  rule  consonants  have  very  much  the  same 
force  as  in  English,  save  for  a  sort  of  universal  aspiration  of 
everj'thing,  but  the  following  are  exceptions  : — 

€  and  g  always  hard. 

ch,  when  occurring  as  an  aspirate  mutation,  or  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  a  word,  is  a  guttural,  but  very  slight,  being 
hardly  more  than  a  rather  strong  h,  {When  it  begins  a 
word  as  a  radical  letter,  it  is  almost  always  sounded  as  in 
EDglish,) 

gh^  a  strong  deep  guttural. 

dd^B  ddin  Welsh,  or  th  in  the  English  word  thai, 

>  At  tli«  tirno  of  roadtng  tbts  paper,  Prince  L.  L.  Boaapftrte  told  me  of  the 
e^stencif  of  anotlicr  nnd  a  really  g^^od  Mam  grftmnmi  in  Dr.  ntnirieh  Leo*i 
"  Perienscbrirteu  "  (Hulle,  1847).  This  grainmur  is  mtelUgilily  lind  si itrjttlioLilly 
«]T«iig«di  and  is  not,  like  tho  other  two,  an  attempt  t^  rcdove  Mtinx  to  Latin  rules. 
It  Ut  bowerefi  of  no  use  a«  regarcia  pronuneintion^  th-^ngb  iind<^r  the  bead  of 
**  Bncbstaben '*  tbere  are  some  valuable  ortbograpbical  componioui  iritb  Iriib 
and  6ootcb< 
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II  has  sometimes  the  same  Bound,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  Spanish. 

a?  and  z  are  wanting. 

The  vowels  vary  much  more,  and  mostly  have  several 
sounds  apiece : — 

a  single  has  generally  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel  in 
the  English  "word  father,  especially  if  it  end  a  syllable.  This 
rule  admits  of  many  exceptions,  wherein  it  is  sounded  as  at/ 
in  mat/.  If  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant  and  a  silent  e,  it 
always  takes  the  latter  sound.  With  a  doubled  consonant 
it  is  generally  short,  as  a  in  man. 

aa  has  two  sounds:  (!)  if  followed  by  a  consonant  and  a 
silent  e,  or  if  ending  a  word,  as  rty  in  mat/ ;  (2)  if  followed 
by  a  single  or  doubled  consonant  without  a  silent  e,  as  a  in 
man, 

e  generally  short,  as  in  pen.  When  followed  hy  a  conso- 
nant and  a  silent  e,  or  when  written  with  a  circumflex  accent, 
it  is  pronounced  long,  as  ea  in  mmtK 

ee  is  always  us  a  long  e  in  English. 

I  is  generally  short,  as  in  In,  but  occasionally  it  takes  a 
long  €  sound  (as  in  the  word  reeriaghi^  kingdom,  where  it  is 
the  accentuated  vowel). 

0  is  generally  short,  as  in  on,  but  sometimes  it  takes  the 
sound  of  the  English  aw^  as  in  nwdtki/  (a  dog),  pronounced 
mawdhd.     Before  a  consonant  and  a  silent  e  it  is  long. 

00  is  pronounced  as  in  English,  or  else  has  the  force  of  w 
before  a  voweL  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Welsh  H\ 

u  almost  always  short,  as  in  us. 

tr,  sometimes  used  with  the  same  sound  aa  in  English* 

y  has  the  same  force  as  in  the  Welsh  word  Cymm^  or  as  h 
in  untiL 

Besides  the  simple  vowels,  there  are  about  as  many  diph- 
thongs and  triphthongs  as  the  permutations  of  seven  vowels, 
taken  two  and  three  together,  will  form.  For  the  pronunci- 
ation of  these,  as  fur  as  I  can  make  out,  there  must  needs  be 
as  many  rules  as  there  are  words  containing  them,  for  the 
variations  seem  endless,  and  any  attempt  at  a  general  rule  is 
utterly  futile. 
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The  values  that  I  have  given  for  the  letters  are  merely 
approximate,  for  clear  definite  vowels  seem  quite  irapossible 
to  a  true  Manxman,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  universally 
diphthongal  pronunciation  among  them,  Manx  phonology 
woukl  be  a  subject  of  itself,  and  a  very  good  test  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  "  Visible  Speech  "  system^  and  the  task  is  not 
made  any  the  easier  by  the  age  (and  consequent  toothlessness) 
of  so  many  of  the  native  speakers. 

The  Initial  MntQiiom* — These  partly  grammatical  and 
partly  enphonic  changes  of  tlie  first  letters  of  words  are  much 
simpler  and  fewer  in  the  Gaelic  than  in  the  Cymric  branch  of 
Celtic.  In  Scotch,  the  system  of  '*  eclipsis/'  as  it  is  called, — 
a  change  like  the  middle  mutation  in  Welsh  with  some 
lett^i's,  and  the  nasal  with  others,  which  is  used  in  Irish,— is 
wanting,  save  in  the  case  of  the  letter  «  ;  but  in  Manx  there 
18  a  second  form  of  change,  resembling  phonetically  the 
"eclipsiflj"  used  only  in  two  instances,  viz.  after  the  article 
ill  the  genitive  plural,  and  after  the  possessive  pronoun  nyn 
(plnral  possessive  of  all  three  persons),  while  the  letter  B  has  a 
special  mutation  Lill  to  itself,  like  that  of  Scotch, 

The  other  mutation,  called  the  aspirate  in  Irish  and  Scotch, 
is  practic^illy  the  same  in  the  three  dialects,  though  the  non* 
phonetic  nature  of  the  other  two  of  them  makes  the  appear- 
ance on  paper  very  diflFerent  to  that  of  Manx,  This  change 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  middle  mutation  of  WuIsU  in 
some  letters,  and  of  the  aspirate  in  others.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  Manx  system  : — 


Eaoical, 
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The  Article* — Tho  definite  article,  answering  to  an  in  Irish 
und  Scotch,  i«  y  before  a  consonant,  and  yn  before  a  voweL 
Iti*  (n\\y  intlexiotis  ure  «y  for  the  genitive  aiDgular  of  the 
linniiiiuo,  and  for  the  plural  of  all  cases,  answering  to  the 
IriMli  na,  and  Scotch  im  and  nait. 

'J'he  No^H9. — Tho  two  native  Manx  grammars  divide  the 
Nouua  into  five  doclesunons,  but  there  is  no  particular  reason 
for  it,  except  that  they  aro  so  divided  in  Latin.  They  would 
go  juftt  Hi*  wrll  iiito  five  hundred  as  far  as  any  natural  divi- 
•ion  i^  coucerufil.  However^  there  may  be  said  to  be  two 
diH4eiii4ion«— -umsiniliuo  and  fetniniue.  The  only  inflexions 
art)  tlie  geuitivt»  singular  and  the  plural  of  all  oases.  All 
other  cantos  aro  formed  by  prepositions. 

Tlio  genitive  singular  is  formed  in  one  of  three  ways:  by 
nuxlifyiug  the  ixK>t  vowel;  by  adding  e^  to  the  root ;  or  by 
Uuh,  I'heix)  art>,  however,  many  variations  and  irregularis 
ixm,  UijiuaUy,  nuiM^^uUiit  nouns  take  the  first,  and  feminine 
oither  th#  mooaA  or  tliird  of  these  forms.  In  some  case^ 
UitKTo  is  no  change  at  all.  The  following  will  serve  as  ex- 
aiuplaa  of  each : — 

1.  D&mi^  a  hand;  gen.  Duirnt  maso. 

2*  Soeiiff  an  eye  ;  gen.  5oai7A»y,  fern* 

3*  Casg,  a  foot ;  gen*  Coihey,  fem. 

4.  Ca^g€}f^  war ;  gen.  Cagge^^  mnsc. 

The  plural  is  formed  as  a  general  rule  by  adding  yn  (Scotch 
an)^  but  some  monosyllables  form  it  by  modifying  the  root 
Towel.    Thus : — 

Awin^  a  river,  Awin^n. 

Fer,  a  man,  ^>. 
Some  nouns  ending  in  agh  chiinge  it  to  e^,  as  :— 

Chaiagh^  a  harp,  Chmee, 
And  others  add  nyn  to  that,  as : — 

liaantagh^  a  slave,  Jiaani^myn. 

The  genitive  plural,  when  preceded  by  the  article,  takes  the 
Rec'ond  mutation,  wbich  answers  to  a  similar  use  of  ecHpHts  in 
Irinlu 
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The  Adjectives, — These  have  few  or  no  pecnliaritieB.  They 
follow  the  substantives,  and  in  the  case  of  feminine  nouns 
take  the  aspirate  mutation*  The  plurals  are  formed  after 
the  same  rules  as  those  of  nouns*  The  eomparisoo^  barring 
the  usual  irregularities,  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  one 
change  serving  for  both  comparative  and  superlative,  farmed 
by  prefixing  h  to  the  positive*  In  the  use  of  comparatives 
the  particle  mj  is  placed  before  the  s\  and  treated  as  a  separate 
word.  The  native  Manx  grammars  consider  this  «'  to  be  a 
contraction  of  amoo  (more) ;  but  the  following  comparison 
with  Irish  and  Scoteh  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 
In  Irish  the  usual  comparative  particle  is  nios^  and  the  super- 
lative is.  In  Scotch  nas  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  nios^  and 
the  derivation  of  mnoo  is  evident,  by  its  being  written  i%  mo 
in  Irish, 

The  Numernh, — In  sound  these  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  Irish  and  »Scotch,  though  in  spelling  they  differ  very 
much.  The  best  way  to  speak  of  these  will  be  to  give  some 
of  them  in  each  language. 


Kanx. 

Scotch, 

Irieh, 

Wblsh. 

Bretom- 

Late 

aoQ 

Qon 

nn 

upan 

ooan,  idn 

2,  duujces 

dbA 

do,  dbiif  dia 

dau,  dwy 

daou,  diou 

(leu 

3.  three 

tri 

tri,  teora 

tri,  tair 

tn\  teir 

tri 

4.kiAre 

oeithir 

oefitbair 

pwhvar    1 
ipedair     ) 

ipt'Vttr       \ 
ipcdur       i 

padger 

6.  Qucig 
6,  ihey 

ooig' 

€&ig 

pump 

pvfDp 

pemp 

fie 

se 

flbwecm 

c'houtMJ'h 

wetb 

7.  shid^fat 

seachd 

fiencht 

eaitli 

Uiiz 

aaith 

8. hogUt 

ochd 

cwbt 

wytb 

912 

ft>tb 

9.  nuy 

nuoidh 

iwi 

tmu 

nad 

HBW 

deieh 

dcicb 

di'g 

dek 

d«k 

11.  iinnane-  ( 
jcib       \ 
12.cl]iayeig 

Liom  dheig 

Aon  d^ag 

un  nr  ddeg 

unnek 

igniiek 

dhii  dlieig 
fiolioui 

do  d6ag 

dau  ar  ddcg 
ugaint 

daoiizek 
ageat 

dewtback 
igeni 

The  ordinals  are  mostly  formed  by  adding  m  to  the  cardi- 
nals. This  answers  to  the  Irish  mhadh  and  Scotch  amh  in 
sound,  and  if,  as  is  probable^  it  ie  derived  from  the  older 

*  Tiiken  down  from  the  moutUi  uf  old  people  at  Newlytip  Peniance,  1875. 
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Gaelic  imaspiratcd  form  mady  it  is  of  the  same  root  as  the 
WchAi/ed,  Breton  red^  and  Cornish  r€«.  In  the  government 
of  immerals,  the  usual  Celtic  rule  of  taking  a  noun  in  the 
HtuQular  holds  good  in  Manx :  thus  daa  ca98  (two  feet)^  not 
tJaa  cmsyti. 

The  PromunH. — The  personal  pronouns  are  indeclinable, 
but  whtji],  as  in  the  other  Celtic  languages,  they  coalesce 
with  any  prepositions  that  precede  them,  they  take  a  different 
form  to  their  original  one.  The  following  table  will  show 
this  system  :-^ 


Bntpu 
Fo&ic. 

COHFOPKD  FOJIM* 

2nd    „ 

SnJ     „ 

ard  (fom.) 
Plubal— l8tP«ri, 

2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 

ahiu .     . 

y«N,  as  in  mafym,  from  tnarUh  (with), 
fy^  oi  ia  rhyty  from  rUh  (to), 
(j^rf,  afl  io/oyrf,  from  (b  (undur). 
J  Till*  i»  formed  by  tbc  prepositioa  itself  witUout 
prtmomiual  aftii, 

^,  us  ia  tkc,  from  rf<i  (to)* 

I'/i,  u«  in  t>oii*,  from  iomA  (from). 

I'w,  lis  in  trriUy  from  er  (upon), 

00)  OB  in  /iVroo,  from  liorith  (by). 

The  possessive  forma  of  the  pronouns  are  of  two  sort^  :  either 
the  ftimple  possessives,  mt/  (tiiy),  dff/  (thy),  e  (his  or  her), 
followed  by  the  aspirate  mutation,  and  nyn  (our,  your,  or 
their),  folio wod  by  the  second  mutation  ;  or  pW  the  compound 
form  of  the  pronoun  with  the  preposition  ec  (at)  followiog 
the  quulifiod  noun. 

The  forms  thus  obtained  are : — 


BtXOlLAU. 

1st  person,  mi/  or  tfywi* 
2nd      „       rf^y  or  at/d* 
3rd       tf       €  or  $che^, 
tt  (fern.)    e  or  w*. 


PLlltAJL. 

fiy»  or  am. 
wy«  or  1^. 
wy«  or  Of. 
nyn  or  <?<r. 

The  relative  is  genomlly  not  expressed.    The  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  Lord*8  Prayer  will  show  the  construction  used: 
A^/r      din,  fayns  {la  aym)  niau 
FathtT  at  U8»  ai't  in  hoaren. 

77i<?  Verlh — The  Manx  verb  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
construction)  being  entirely  without  any  personal  inflexions^ 
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Past. 


Perfect, 
Future, 


unless  a  cert4iin  contraction  lo  the  first  person  of  the  future 
may  be  so  termed.  Tense  inflexions  exist,  but  thej  seem  to 
be  little  used,  and  tlieir  place  is  supplied  by  various  tenses  of 
auxiliaries,  followed  by  the  root  (usually  a  noun  used  aa  a. 
Terb).  Thus,  in  the  verb  coaf/l,  to  lose  (or  as  a  noun,  loss), 
the  following  are  the  principal  tenses  : — 

Present.         U  mee  coayL 

ta  OH  coaijlf  etc.,  etc. 
a.  I* a  meif  comjl^  etc. 
/3*  chain  me^f  etc. 

7,  rm  {homjannooj  to  do)  tnee  em^lf  etc. 
ta  mee  er-ehoaijl^  etc. 
cailhe  ym, 
eailleeou,  etc.,  etc. 
Imperative*  cm'U.     Plur. :  cailljef. 

Infinitive,     coa^i  ( usually  used  with  the  preposition  di/,  (to)  ). 
Parti ci|)les.   er  choat/l,  =  upon  losing  (having  lost). 
eaiUit  r=  lost. 

From  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  there  are  two  roots :  one, 
originally  a  noun,  from  whicb  the  compound  tenses  are  formed ; 
and  the  other,  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  root  vowel, 
from  which  the  Imperative,  Simple  Past,  and  Future  are 
formed.  The  Subjunctives,  etc.,  are  formed  by  various 
auxiliaries,  and  the  Passive  by  the  verb  substantive  and 
jmsaive  participle. 

In  verbs  beginning  witb  a  vowel,  the  prepositions  dho,  and 
r/g,  used  in  Scotch,  appear  in  the  form  of  d  and  ^  joined  to 
the  root.  Thus  in  the  verb  imh  (to  tell),  Scotch  imiiSf  we 
find  the  Imperative  imh,  the  Past  (simple)  dimk  (Scotch 
dliinnis),  and  the  Infinitive  gimh  (Scotch  ag  imm). 


IL — LtTEKATURE. 

There  is  no  early  literature  in  existence  in  Manx,  though 
tradition  speaks  of  the  Isle  as  having  been  once  the  great  seat 
of  learning  of  the  Gaelic  Celts,  Whatever  may  liave  been 
written  there  in  early  days  has  either  perished,  or  has  been  so 
mixed  up  witb  the  literature  of  the  Irish  language  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  it.     The  only  composition  now  known 


m 


mt  MAWX 


UM  mtf  pmtMf  btknf  to  0mt  limiowj  poiod  U  s 
tmipmul^  wHUm  dmm  Is  tibe  jov  17W»  I7  one  Pets 
tt^fWf^4,  frmti  iht  redf4rtMi  cf  s&  oU  nwHm  in  die 
9ft  Kirk  Mirhii^^  ttfiH  ntm  fermtag  pari  of  s  ixXkcHm  m- 
M lri|(  t^i  r'f^lf  I't  mntUtrii  b;  Prolettor  lliorftdm  of  Copeoluge&, 
\ffPm*T¥$4  in  ifio  Ilrittih  Htveam  (Add.  MS.  11315).  This 
tfnuuwui  U  n  rm\  ihnUinw  poem.  It  reUtai  how  Oiree^  the 
tinmtiy  4'i'  I'hhi  MfjOijiniiiiil  wail  a  priJioner  in  Fmn's  house,  uid 
iiow  (tifi  wttrnon  of  ilio  kou»ohold»  on  a  day  when  Fiod  had 
(^tnm  «  liiifiiiiiffj  tormented  Orrcc  by  tying  his  hair  down  to 
tliM  ^rrMittrl  nn  hct  lay  otloep,  mu\  how  he  in  revenge  set  fire 
to  (1mi  huiiPM*  mul  burnt  th«»m  all,  and  waa  promptly  punished 
tiy  Mmu  liy  iM^iri^  U>rn  in  piixn'M  by  wild  htjrsea.  Whether  a 
Hi'MJiOi  vi'r»inii  id'  (ItiM  pot'fii  oxiwts  T  do  nut  know,  but  I  have 
\mm  uimblo  in  lhnl  ono.  IIuwinTr,  in  Hugh  JIiller*8  "Scenes 
hiul  l»*»^ivdi  i>(  tin*  North  of  SeotluMd/*  tho  «/<>/-y,  exactly  as 
ii  uwm'n  In  Miili3t»  in  givt^u  (is  a  hgmd  of  Cromarty  and 
tVdlHti^.  hi  a  lctt(T  that  neoompanies  tho  poom  the  tran- 
1^  s  1 1  lutt  mrtiiy  inon*  OHMianie  pnoine  were  known  among 

\\,.  \!,..:  ^  jMHi|dt\  but  no  otherH  tivcm  to  have  been  preserved. 
Tin'  rviil  cEiBtiiig  literature  of  the  Island,  however,  consists 
of  a  lui'g*^  number  of  ballads  and  carols,  only  a  very  small 
|uirt  of  whii^li  bus  been  printed.  The  Carols,  or  **  CarA^els," 
ii«  thi\v  ai'«*  lotally  called,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  their 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  churches  are  decorated,  and  the 
whoK»  bnildingt  gimerally  filled  with  large  congregations, 
t»at^b  boari ng  u  lighted  candle,  and  services  take  place  which 
oouadst  entirely  of  carol  singing.  Any  member  of  the  con- 
grogatton  who  pleases  gets  np  and  sings  one,  and  some  of  the 
country  folk  have  an  almost  unlimited  supply^  collected  in 
1C8,  volumes,  which,  for  fear  of  their  being  sung  by  some  one 
ols«^,  the  possessors  keep  most  carefiilly  to  themsd^es.  This 
singing  goes  on  till  midnight  or  thereabouts,  and  ends  with 
what  is  called  the  **  Parting  Verse  " : — 

**  Te  IfM  goU  thi*  dj  goU  djT  Ihifi 
Te  tKfn  d|f  tfta  ii  j  Uiisliliigb 
T(i*«  itofl  to  f«lB  frttiMgli  dim  rain 
Te  gvigiuigli  ihla  doota  dy  ghlftMhigli/* 
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Which  is  in  English  i^ 

It  is  time  to  go  home  to  go  to  bed. 

It  draws  towards  beci-time. 
The  bencb  that  is  uader  its  creaks  with  ub, 

It  is  needful  for  us  to  move. 

The  carvels  themselves  do  not  of  necessity  refer  to  Christmas, 
and,  indeed,  from  what  I  can  gather,  they  mostly  fulfil  the 
saying  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and 

**  representan  en  dos  honu 
hasta  el  final  juicio  desde  al  genesis," 

I  was  unable  to  procure  even  a  sight  of  these  carvels,  but 
I  heard  of  several  old  people  who  possessed  large  volumes 
containing  them  ;  and  Mr.  George  Borrow,  in  an  advertise* 
ment  of  a  book  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  never  I  believe  completed, 
speaks  of  having  been  able  to  obtain  two  of  these  M8S.,  and 
according  to  his  opinion  they  are  worth  presendng.  The 
festal  service  at  which  they  are  sung  is  known  as  "  Oiel 
Vorrey,"  and  of  this  expression  I  heard  two  derivations :  one, 
which  made  it  out  to  be  a  contraction  of  '*  Oie  laa  Vorrey  " 
(the  night  of  the  day  of  Mary)  ;  and  another,  "  Oie  caiU 
Vorrey*'  (the  night  of  the  feast  of  Mary),  Manx  etyraolo- 
gist-8  are  rather  fond  of  what  Lewis  Carroll  calls  "  portmanteau 
words/*  and  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  word  is  merely 
feaiil  (feast),  with  they  dropped,  as  it  would  be  when  aspi- 
rated. 

The  most  important  ballads  have  been  printed,  some  on 
single  leaflets,  and  others  in  the  Manx  Society's  Publications. 
Of  these  I  will  now  give  a  short  notice* 

The  earliest  is  the  song  of  Manannan  Mac  y  Lheir,  which 
tells  of  the  conversion  of  the  Isle  by  St.  Patrick.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
there  is  no  particular  evidence  save  tradition  to  that  effect. 
— (Manx  Society's  Publications,  vol.  xvi.) 

**Baase  Illiam  Dhone,"  (The  Death  of  Brown  William). 
This  is  a  long  and  dismal  ballad  set  to  a  beautiful  but  very 
melancholy  tune,  on  the  death  of  William  Christian,  the 
Receiver  General  of  the  Island,  who  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby  in  1(562,  and  is  estimated  as  a  traitor  or  a 
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martyr,  according  to  the  views  of  tte  eatimntor  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  great  rebellion. — (Manx  Society's  Publications, 
Yol.  xvi.) 

**  Mylacharaine." — This  is  the  best  known  of  aU  Manx 
Songs,  and  directed  against  a  certain  man  called  Mylacharaine, 
who  was  the  first  to  give  a  dowry  to  hi  a  daughter,  the 
previous  custom  having  been  for  the  intending  husband  to 
pay  money  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  The  song  lanaents  the 
change  on  the  score  of  its  tendency  to  substitute  avarice  for 
love.  The  tune  is  very  beautiful,  but  not  of  so  comic  a  char- 
acter as  the  words, — (Manx  Society's  Publications,  voL  xvi. 
and  a  leaflet  printed  in  Douglas  at  the  office  of  the  Herald 
Newspaper.) 

*  Ny  Kin*co  fo  Sniaghtey  **  (The  Sheep  under  the  Snow), 
t  short  song,  of  which  the  name  describes  the  subject. — (Manx 
Society's  Publicationn,  voL  xvi,  and  a  leaflet.) 

"  Arrano  mysh  ny  baatyn  skeddan  va  caillit  ec  Booliah, 
'sy  vlein  1787,  Sept,  21"  (Song  on  the  Herring  Boats  that 
were  lost  from  Douglas  in  the  year  1787,  Sept.  21),  This  is 
published  by  the  Manx  Society  (vol.  xvij, 

"  Vannin  Veg  Vean  "  (Dear  little  Mona),  a  song  chiefly 
relating  to  fisheries.  I  obtained  a  copy  printed  at  Douglas 
on  a  single  sheet,  iu  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Harrj^  Quilliam,  of  Peel,  by  the 
Rev,  J.  T,  Clarke  {now  of  Cardeon,  North  Wales). 

"  Coon tey  Gh tare  jeli  Elian  Vannin  ayns  Qailck  **  (short 
account  of  the  Isle  of  MaUr  in  Manx).  Written  by  Joseph 
Brklson  in  1700, — (Manx  Society's  Publications,  vol,  xx,) 

There  are  a  few  other  pieces  of  less  importance  published 
in  vols,  xvi,  and  xxi.  of  the  Manx  Society's  Publications,  and 
these,  With  what  I  have  given,  and  what  may  exist  in  MS. 
and  tradition,  form  the  whole  origuial  literature  of  the  Manx 
tongue.  But  there  is  some  amount  of  translated  literature, 
and  as  almost  all  of  this  is  printed,  I  will  go  through  it  in 
order  of  date,  having,  I  think,  been  able  to  make  a  complete 
list  of  all  Manx  publications. 

The  earliest  translation  into  Manx  has  never  been  printed. 
This  is  a  version  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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made  by  John  Phillips,  Bisliop  of  Sodor  and  5Iun*  From  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  prayer  for  Charles  I.  and  hig  Queen^  but 
not  for  their  son,  the  date  must  be  placed  between  1625  and 
1630,  This  translation  is  mentioned  by  Challoner,  Sacheverel, 
Bishop  Wilson,  and  others,  sotne  of  whom  speak  of  a  transla- 
tion  of  tho  Bible  made  at  the  same  time,  but  the  existence 
of  this  13  donbtfuL  This  MS.  is  still  in  existence,  having 
Ijeen  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manx  Society  in  1863  by 
the  Rev.  W,  Gill,  Vicar  of  Malew.^ 

The  following^  is  a  list  of  all  books  (as  far  as  I  can  discover) 
that  have  been  printed  in  Manx  : — 

1.  Tbe  Principle  and  Diiti<;«  of  Christianity.     By  Thorn ns  WDson,  Bishop  of 

Sodor  find  Mmw.     1707.     (This  wfis  the  first  book  ever  priat^  in  Manx.) 

2.  Thp  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  ChriaHanity.     By  tho  atmo*     1740. 

3.  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Manx.     1748, 

4.  The  Go*pfl  ami  AcU  in  Manx.     1763. 

5.  Tho  Prnycr-Book  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Manx.     1765,  1777,  1840. 
C.  The  Epistles  and  KcTclation.     1707. 

7.  lAiVfW  CtttechisTO,  and  Bishop  Wilson'a  Praycra  for  the  Fisherici.     1768. 

8.  The  ChristLin  Monitor,     1703,  1768. 

9.  The  Bible  (except  the  Apocrypha).     1771-1776,  1819. 

10,  The  New  Te^aament.      l77o,' 

11.  Aght  eiare  dy  heet  gvs  tushtey,     (An  Explanation  of  the  Church  Cfttecliism.) 

By  Daniel  Cowley,     1778, 

12.  Shnr'nramrn  liorish  lliomas  Wilson,  aspick,     (Sermon*  hy  Bishop  Wilson.) 

Tmnsfsted  by  J,  Corlett,    3  vob,     1783. 

13,  Parpys  Cnillit.     A  Translation  of  parts  of  Milton*8  "Paradise  Lost/'     By 

Thomas  Chratian,    1790.    (Also  printed  in  vol.  xx,  of  the  Manx  S«'cicty.} 
H,  Banglanrn  y  Chredguc  Chreeatee.    (The  39  Articles  in  Manx.)    Prayer-Book 
and  rtomily  Society.     1822.     (Still  to  be  had,) 

15.  Six  of  the  Ilnmilici  of  the  Church  of  England.     Prayer-Book  and  Homily 

Society.     No  date,     (All  but  one  atill  to  be  had.) 

16.  Yn  Checti  Lioar  Gailckagh      A  Maax  Spelling  and  Reading  Book  for  the  me 

of  Ssmday  Schools.     London,  1818. 

17.  Coyrle  jeau  aa  Graiha^h  da  Ecasteyryn  Elian  Vann in.     (Serious  and  a ffec- 

tionate  adyice  to  Manx  fishermen.)     No  d»tte, 

18.  0.  Carrey  yu  Pheccagh,     (The  Sinner^a  Friend.) 

h,  Aamyn  g;oit  voiah  scriptyr  ta  aoibhaghey  ynsagh  as  cur  myn  yn  chredjne 

ehreestce. 
r.  Titg^too  cranee  eddyr  bochil  amney  as  fer  jeh  e  hioltane,  liorish  Thos. 

Vifian,  saggyrt  jeh  Cornwood,  Deyon.     (Reli^oua  Tract  Society.)    No 

date. 


'  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bct.  Tlujrh  Gill»  the  present  vic^ir  of 
Makw.  The  handwritmjir  is  in  appearance  very  like  that  of  Wulsh  MSS.  of 
the  aame  date,  and  tho  difference  of  language  is  yery  slight  from  ih;it  of  rhe 
present  day.  There  are,  however,  difFerencci  of  spelling,  the  chief  of  wbicli  is 
the  use  of  w  for  m  (following  the  Webh  oso).  The  first  Bciitence  of  the  Creed  of 
S,  Athaniisiut  will  nerve  Wi  a  specimen. 

Present  verBton.  Quoi-crb-ee  Btiillibh  dy  y'er  ny  hauail ;  roish  dy  choilley  nhee 
te  yniiiiyrehrif^h  dy  guin  eh  yn  Crcdjue  Cadjin, 

Bp.  lliillipa*  Tersion.  Qtioi  erbi  suilUh  ve  er  nn  bnwayl ;  roi»h  dy  ghwlly  redd 
te  jrmmyrtyabagh  gy  gwmm  e  yn  krcdiu  kuaherick. 
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10.  Cooney  dy  Gbeddyn  Aarboo  son  Bimse.     (Help  to  pi^pare  for  death.) 
Coontcyjeh  Saggrrt  Willintn  TjudalL     (Story  of  Wiliium  TyndalL) 
Cuyrle  Sagj^yrt  tfc.  Cummaitee  vn    akeery  eclicv  mycliione     padjer   foihlit 

(Advice  of  o  Priest  to  e  PsiriakioDiir  on  Piiblic  Voreliip.)  Bristol  Kcligious 

Tract  Society,  1829. 

20.  Hyronyn  nv  amineyn  raoyllee  son  Paitcbyn,  lioriab  J.  Watte. 
Lioai  nv  llymnyn,  Horisb  Watts,  Wesley,  etc.     Ko  date, 

21,  Joieph  l)oj?bt  (poor  Jostpb)* 

Coontey  joh  Dummallys  ns  B&n&e  maynrey  Jiinn*s  CoT«^y.  Liv^frpooL   Ko  d&td. 
22»  Padjer  y  looder  (tbe  Swearer's  Prayer).     Douglus.     So  date. 
23.  Form  of  Family  Prayer.     By  Bbhop  Wilaon.     S.P.C.K:.     1845. 

The  following  volumes  of  the  Manx  Society's  Publications 
refer  to  the  Manx  language  i — 

\'uL.  II,  A  Practical  Grammar  of  tbe  Ancient  GmHc  or  Lfln^uge  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Man.     By  the  Ecv.  John  Kelly,    Edited  by  Ecv.  \V.  Gill  of  Malew. 

Vol.  XII L  Ft^klcyr  Manninagh  as  Baarlagh*    By  Joha  Kelly*    (Manx-KnglUh 
Dictionary,) 
Englifib-Manx  Dictionar)',  from   t!ie   Dictionarifia  of  Cregeen  and  Moaely 
(unpubli^hL-d),  and  frum  the  Triglott  of  Br.  Kelly.     Edited  by  Rev.  W. 
Gill  and  liev.  J.  T.  Clarke. 

Vol.  XYl.  Mooa  MiBcellany.   A  Colltction  of  Songa,  Proverbs,  CuBtoins,  Super- 
stitions, etc,,  collected  by  W.  Ilarriaon. 

Vol*  XXI.  A  similar  colltction. 

Vol.   XX.  contains  among  othtr  things,    Thomas    ChriBtiaii*s  tranBktion   of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  Joseph  Bridson's  Account  of  tbe  Isle. 

Of  these  printed  books,  the  mo.st  important  are,  the  Bible, 
Prayer  Book,  and  Bishop  Wilson"  s  Sermons.  It  will  be  as 
well  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  literature  to  say  something 
on  the  3Ianx  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  that  ia  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  momiment  of  the  language. 

In  the  time  of  Bishctp  Wilson  it  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  complaint  among  the  Manx  clergy  that  they  were  the  only 
church  in  Christendom  that  had  no  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Wilson  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  defect, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  clergy,  managed  to  get 
some  of  the  Bible  translated,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
printed.  Bishop  Ilildesley,  his  successor,  with  the  help  of 
the  whole  body  of  Manx  clergy,  completed  the  work,  and  in 
1775  the  whole  Bible  was  printed.  The  translation  was 
made  w^ith  great  care  and  much  consultation  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  aimed  at  being  more  of  an  explanatory  translation 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  in  some  instances  unwarrantable 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  text.  As  instances  of  this,  the 
following  may  be  cited  : — 

Joshua  ii,  Rahab  is  called  ben^omi  (a  hostess  or  inn- 
keeperj. 
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Judges  XV.  Sarason's  foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to  their 
tails  are  explained  (according  to  a  theory  that  *' foxes'  tails  *' 
was  a  bit  of  Hebrew  slang)  to  be  sheaves  of  corn. 

1  Kings  XTii.  In  the  account  of  Elijah  and  the  ravens, 
the  word  D^3*1J?  (ravens)  is  very  rationalistically  translated 
"  cnmmaltee  Oreb  "  (the  people  of  Oreb), 

Job  ii.  9.  In  our  version  Job  s  wife  is  made  to  say,  **  Curse 
God  and  die."  In  the  Manx  version  it  is,  **Guee  gys  Jee 
dy  ghoaill  dty  vioys,"  {Pray  to  God  to  take  away  thy  life). 

Some  other  passages,  in  which  ancient  and  oriental  similes 
do  not  altogether  accord  with  modern  ideas  of  propriety,  are 
considerably  softened  down,  so  that  the  Manx  Bible  almost 
realizes  the  idea  of  a  "  Bowdlerised  "  version  of  Holy  Writ. 

Of  the  Manx  Prayer-book  there  is  little  to  be  said,  save 
that  the  rubrics  and  preliminary  matter  are  in  English,  and 
the  Ordination  Services  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  omitted. 


III. — History. 

The  only  records  that  we  have  of  even  the  existence  of  the 
Manx  language  before  the  seventeenth  century  consist  of 
names  of  persons  and  places  on  Runic  stones,  and  in  the  Chro- 
nicon  Mantua:  and  the  Rent-roll  of  1*511.  The  inscribed 
stones,  of  which  there  are  a  good  number  in  the  Isle,  are 
always  in  Norse,  sometimes  very  had  Norse,  but  never  in 
Celtic,  while  the  other  records  are  in  Latin. 

In  the  year  1604  John  Phillips,  Rector  of  Hawarden,  in 
Flintshire,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Man.  Of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Prayer-hook  I  have  already  spoken.  This  seeras 
to  be  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  language  being  written, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  orthography  was  partially  settled 
at  this  time. 

In  Speed's  Therdre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  1G27,  the  language  is  mentioned  as  follows  : — 

"The  wealthier  sort,  and  such  as  hold  the  fairest  posses- 
sions, do  imitate  the  people  of  Lancashire,  .  .  .  howbeit  the 
commoner  sort  of  people,  both  in  languoge  and  manners, 
oome  nighest  unto  the  Irish." 
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James  Challoner,  in  a  work  entitled  A  Shori  Ttratise  of 
the  Isle  of  Man f  forming  part  of  his  Vale  Sot/ai  of  Emjkind  or 
the  Coitnffj  Paiathie  ofChmffry  pubUslied  in  165C,  after  men* 
tion  made  of  Bisliop  Phillips  and  his  translation,  has  the  fol- 
lowing short  statement :   "  Few  speak  the  English  tongue/* 

Tho  edition  of  Camden's  Briitinttifi,  published  in  1695,  with 
additions,  has,  among  those  additions  that  relate  to  the  Isle  of 
Man.  the  following  : — 

"  Their  gentry  are  very  court eona  and  afikhlo,  and  are 
more  willing  to  discourse  with  one  in  English  than  in  their 
own  language/*  (In  these  respects  there  has  been  no  notice- 
able alteration  up  to  the  present  time  j  at  least  such  ia  my 
experience,)     And : 

*'  Not  only  the  gentry,  but  likewiae  such  of  the  peasants  as 
lire  in  the  towns,  or  fref|uent  tho  town  markets,  do  both 
understand  and  speak  the  English  language/* 

William    Sacheverell,    sometime    Governor   of    the   Isle^  _ 
writing  in  1G90,  says: 

*'  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  Island  they  apeak  a  deeper 
Mans,  as  they  call  it,  than  in  the  South/* 

The  next  statement  of  importance  is  that  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  the  Isle,  Thomas  Wilson.  In  his  liistory,  written 
early  in  the  last  century,  ho  mentions  Phillips*  Prayer-book, 
and  says  that  it  would  have  been  of  no  u&e  in  his  (Hishop 
Wilson's)  time.     He  then  says  {in  a  chapter  on  the  clergy)  : 

*'  Tho  clergy  are  generally  natives,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot 
well  be  otherwise,  none  else  being  qualified  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the  Manx  language  ;  for  English 
is  not  understood  by  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Island,  though 
there  is  an  English  school  in  every  parish,  so  hard  is  it  to 
chonge  the  language  of  a  whole  country/' 

At  this  time,  though  a  translation  of  the  Prayer-book  had 
been  made,  there  were  no  books  printed  in  Manx,  and  the 
natives  did  not  read  their  own  language-  Bishop  Wilson 
attempted  to  reform  all  this,  and  under  his  directions  certain 
religious  books  were  published.  In  the  churches  Manx  ser* 
vices  were  the  rule,  an  English  service  being  in  some  parishes 
never  to  be  heard  ;  but  since  there  was  no  Manx  Bible  and 
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Prayer-book,  the  clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  translating  ex- 
tempore from  an  English  copy.  This  gave  rise  to  numberless 
varieties  of  renderings,  and  many  stories  are  lokl  of  absurd 
mistakes  made  by  clergy  ivho  were  insufficiently  learned  in 
one  or  other  of  the  languages*  For  instance,  I  heard  of  one 
man  who,  in  the  Gospel  fur  Palm  Sunday,  carefully  translated 
the  mocking  speech  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 

"Clagagh  sniaglitey,  Ree  ny  Hewnyn." 

(The  first  expression  being  literally  **  stony  snow,*'  i.e.  hail.) 
And  again  ^  in  the  Advent  Sunday  Gospel : 


For 


**  Lheiy  sharragh  assyl/* 


**  Lhiy  sharragh  assyL" 
(i*e  **  a  ca/f  the  foal  of  an  ass,"  instead  of  a  colt.) 

In  1755,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  work  in  the  diocese, 
Bifiliop  Wilson  died,  and  Mark  llildesley  reigned  in  his  stead* 
In  the  course  of  negociations  of  this  Bishop's  with  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  the  publication  of 
a  Manx  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  paper  was  issued  in  1764 
by  the  Society,  containing  the  following  statement:  **  The 
population  of  the  Isle  is  20,000,  of  whom  the  fur  greater 
number  are  ignorant  of  English/'  After  this  time,  the 
language  began  gradually  to  decrease.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  in  many  parishes,  on  three  Sundays  a  month, 
services  were  held  in  it,  then  two,  and  later  only  one,  and  at 
last,  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  ceased  to  be  taught  in  schools, 
and  gradually  the  number  of  churches  where  it  was  found 
necessarily  dropped  off*  until  at  last  only  three  or  four  stiU 
kept  it  up,  and  now  only  one  does  so.  The  iutroduetiou  of 
Englishmen  as  clergj%  and  their  ignorance  of  the  language, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  and  though  several  have 
learnt  it  sufBeiently  for  conversational  purposes,  that  is  very 
different  from  being  able  to  take  a  service  in  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  thut  if  Thomas  Wilson  were  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
now,  he  would  not  be  content  to  allow  Kirk  Arbory  to  be  tho 
only  Church  where  a  Manx  service  could  be  heard,  and  I 
believe  there  are  several  of  the  clergy  who  would  hold  Manx 
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aervicefl  if  tbey  coald  trust  their  own  power  to  do  it ;  mean- 
while the  Wesleyans  in  many  instances  use  Manx  in  their 
raeeting-lionaes,  and  make  considerable  way  in  consequence. 
This  last  hit  may  seem  rather  irrelevant,  hut  I  wish  toJ 
show  that  the  disuse  of  the  Manx  services  is  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  their  being  no  longer  needed. 


IV. — Of  the  Present  State  of   the   Manx  Lanotjaoe. 

In  November,  1874,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  containing  the  following  questions 
relating  to  the  existing  amount  of  spoken  Manx  : — 

L — Is  English   or   Manx  the  prevailing  language  in  your 

parish  ? 
2. — If  English,  about  how  many  persona  speak  Manx  as  their 

mother  tongue  ? 
3. — How  many  can  speak  no  English,  and  of  what  ages  and 

class  are  they  ? 
4. — Do  you  ever  preach  or  perform  Divino  Service  or  any 

part  of    it   in  Manx  ?    if  so,  how  often  and  what 

part  P  and  is  a  knowledge  of  Manx  necessary  in  your 

parish  work  ? 
5. — Which  language  do  children  of  the  present  generation 

learn  ?     l>o  they  grow  up  with  a  knowledge  of  both  ? 
6. — Is  the  Manx  of  the  present  day  substantially  (he  same  aa 

that  of  Kelly's  grammar,  etc.,  and  of  the  Manx  Bible 

and  Prayer-book,  and  are  these  easily  intelligible  to  i 

the  present  Manx  speakers  ? 

The  answ^ers  to  these  questions  I  have  tabulated  as  will  be 
•een  by  the  annexed  Table : 

In  addition  to  the  answers,  the  following  interesting 
notes  were  supplied  by  some  of  the  clergy  : 

From  the  Ri'ctor  of  Kirk  Ami  reas. — Children  pick  up  a  little  , 
Manx  w^lien  they  leave  schooh  Old  people,  so  to  speak,,  [ 
"  dream  in  Manx/'  Servants  like  to  keep  it  up  as  a  claaaj 
language  not  understood  by  their  masters. 

From  the  Vicar  of  Kirk  Arbor y^ — Dissenters  make  consider- 
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able  way  owing  to  the  neglect  of  Manx  by  tlie  Church*  (I 
have  received  a  good  deal  more  information  from  the  Vicar 
of  Kirk  Arbory,  which  is  scattered  about  in  various  places 
throughout  this  paper.) 

From  the  Vicar  o/Lonan, — Manx  is  preferred  hy  the  country 
peoplo  (in  parochial  m in iat rations),  as  they  can  understand 
every  word,  which  they  cannot  in  Kugliah. 

Frofu  the  Vicar  of  liirk  Michael, — The  English  spoken  is 
that  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  is  good  and 
graramaticah  (This,  I  find,  does  not  apply  to  those  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Manx  ;  their  English  being  nniformly  bad 
and  ungrammafiad.  The  Vicar  of  this  parish  also  supplied 
me  with  a  good  deal  more  information.) 

From  the  Vimr  of  St,  Chortjcs^  Doagtm, — Xn  country 
parishes  one  finds  three  generations  in  one  cottage.  The 
old  speaking  Manx  only,  the  middle  Manx  and  English,  and 
the  chiklren  English  only. 

Of  course  these  statistica  can  hardly  be  Jakcn  to  represent 
a  perfect  philological  census  of  the  Island,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  thing  by  answers  from  different 
people,  as  each  man  (as  regards  my  second  question  at  any 
rate)  would  have  his  own  standard  to  judge  by,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  standards  vary  considerably*  Still  I  think  they 
may  be  said  to  give  a  fair  approximate  view  of  the  philo- 
logical state  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  year  1875* 

In  April  last  I  visited  the  Island  myself,  and  was  present 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  at  a  service  held  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kirk  Arbory  in  the  Manx  tongue.  The 
congregation  consisted  of  fifty- tliree  persons,  almost  all  of 
them  above  fifty  years  of  age.  It  was  evident  that  these  very 
much  appreciated  the  benefits  of  a  service  in  their  own 
language,  for  they  join  in  it  very  heartily.  Still  I  noticed 
that  before  and  after  service,  such  of  the  ci>ngregation  as 
remained  talking  together  in  the  churchyard  and  near  it, 
almost  always  spoke  in  English.  Indeod»  I  heard  but  little 
Manx  talked  during  my  stay  in  the  Island,  excepting  wheml 
done  for  my  edificatiuu,  though  the  English  of  many  of  the 
old  people  showed  plainly  that  they  must  be  moi-e  at  home 
in  Manx. 
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Kirk  Arbory  is  the  only  churcli  in  whicli  Manx  is  regularly 
used,  and  tlmt  only  on  the  last  Sunday  morning  in  each  moiilh* 
The  Rev.  W.  Drury,  vicar  of  Kirk  Braddan,  told  me  that  he 
sometimes  introduced  bits  of  Manx  into  his  serraonSj  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  '*  to  clinch  the  matter,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  older 
people  ;  and  if  he  happened  to  see  many  such  present,  he 
would  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  give  the  Blessing  in  Manx. 
He  also  told  rae  that  iu  the  summer  he  often  preached  sermons 
in  the  open  air  on  Douglas  Quay  to  fishermen  and  sailors  in  a 
mixture  of  Manx  and  English* 

I  was  told  by  many  that  in  the  Manx  of  the  present  popu- 
lation there  was  a  very  considerable  admixture  of  English^ 
but  of  this  I  was  little  able  to  judge,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
English  was  only  used  where  no  Manx  word  existed.  In  my 
walk  to  Kirk  Arbory  from  Castletown  and  back,  to  attend  the 
service  just  mentioned,  I  had  the  advantiige  of  the  company 
of  a  very  intelligent  old  fisherman  (whose  acquaintance 
I  had  mode  the  day  before  on  Castletown  Quay),  Thomas 
Kenvig  by  name,  and  ho  was  one  of  the  real  Manx 
speakers,  though  his  English  was  tolerably  fluent.  As  we 
crossed  the  railway,  I  asked  hira  if  there  was  any  Manx  word 
for  it,  to  which  he  answered,  "  No,  to  be  sure,  and  I'm  think* 
ing  there  wasn't  English  for  it  a  hundred  years  ago/* 

*'  Why  not  call  it  'ruad  yiarn  '  (chcmin  de  fer)  f  *'  said  I 
(this,  I  found  afterwards,  was  the  word  actually  used  by  Mr. 
Drury  of  Kirk  Braddan  in  his  translation  of  the  Manx  Rail- 
way Act), 

"Yes,  that  would  do,'*  said  he,  "and  I'U  be  telling 
you  what  we'll  call  iniiu.  There  is  ^steamer,  that  goes  on  the 
fa^,  is  same  in  both,  is  English  and  Manx  too,  so  wc*ll  call  it 
*  steamer  thallooinagh  *  (land  steamer).** 

Later  on,  the  question  beiug  suggested  by  the  action,  I 
asked  the  Manx  for  *'  to  smoke  a  pipe,**  and  his  answer  was, 
"  Same,  same  in  both/* 

'*But/*  said  I,  '*if  you  were  to  a^k  me  what  I  am  doing 
now,  and  I  wished  to  answer  you  in  Manx,  what  should  I 
say?" 

To  which  he  replied,  *'Ta  mee  smokal  pipe,**  and  he  cer- 
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tainly  considered  tbat  he  was  talking  Manx^  and  not  Eaglish, 
in  saying  it. 

During  the  whole  of  my  tour  I  only  met  with  one  person 
who  could  not  speak  English,  though  I  went  into  a  good 
many  cottages  on  Yarioiia  pretexts  of  resting,  asking  the  way, 
etc.,  so  as  to  find  some  such  person  if  possible.  This  was  a 
woman  of  about  forty,  in  a  cottage  on  the  road  between  Ram- 
say and  Kirk  Andreas,  not  far  from  the  latter  village.  I 
went  in  to  ask  the  way  to  the  Eectory  of  Kirk  Andreas,  and 
on  asking  in  English,  received  for  answer,  "  Cha  vel  Baarle 
ayms  "  (I  have  no  English),  or  some  variation  of  that  expres- 
sion. However  my  next  speech,  "  Cre  raad  gys  Thie-Saggyrt 
jeh  Kirk  Andreas  ?'*  (what  road  to  the  priest's  house  of  Kirk 
Andreas  ? )  was  sniReiently  understood  to  secure  for  me  a 
most  voluble  discourse  in  Manx,  from  the  gesticulations  rather 
than  from  the  words  of  which  I  gathered  the  required  infor- 
mation* 

From  the  shape  and  situation  of  the  Island,  the  phenomenon 
of  a  gradual  receding  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
languages,  so  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Cornish,  Welsh, 
or  Scotch,  is  totally  absent  in  Manx,  One  cannot  speak  of 
any  district  as  the  MfUhT'Sparkifttj  part  of  tho  Islandt  lliongh 
it  prevails  in  some  districts  more  than  in  others,  and  those 
furthest  from  the  four  towns  of  Douglas,  Ramsay,  Peel  and 
Castletown  have  preserved  more  of  it  than  the  rest,  >Still 
there  is  but  little  difference  on  that  account^  since  noplace  in 
the  Island  is  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  the  most  from 
one  or  other  of  these  towns.  On  the  whole,  the  "Manxest" 
parts  of  the  Isle  are  Dalby,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kirk 
Patrick ;  Cregneesh,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Spanish  Head  ; 
in  Kirk  Rushen  ;  the  parish  of  Kirk  Bride ;  and  the  north 
part  of  Kirk  Andreas ;  and  the  hiU  country  at  about  the 
junction  of  the  three  parishes  of  Lezayrc,  Maughold  and 
Lonan,^  If  there  ever  comes  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  single 
Manx  district,  it  will  probably  bo  the  west  coast  from  Peel  to 
Spanish  Head. 

The   language  certainly  received  its  death-blow  when  it 

^  See  Bomon  figures  in  tko  Map  at  the  beginatog  of  thU  paper. 
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ceased  to  be  taii/jlit  in  scliools  and  its  use  was  discontinued  in 
roost  of  the  churches*  Those  who  speak  it  now  arc  all  of  them 
old  people,  and  when  the  present  generation  has  grown  up 
and  the  older  folk  have  died  off,  it  will  cease  to  be  the  mother 
tongue  of  any  Manxmen,  It  is  now  almost  exactly  in  the 
same  state  that  Cornish  was  in  at  the  time  at  which 
Edward  Lhuyd  wrote  his  Archwologm  Brtfaruuca  (1709)»  and 
though  that  survived  in  a  sort  of  way  for  another  century, 
for  all  purposes  of  conversation  it  was  dead  in  less  than  half 
that  time.  The  only  public  or  official  recognitions  of  Manx 
at  present  are  the  solitary  nionthly  seiTice  at  Kirk  Arbory  ; 
the  promulgation  of  the  "  Acta  of  Tynwald  "  in  Manx  and 
English,  without  which  they  do  not  become  law  ;  and  the 
carol  singing  of  "  Oiel  Torrey/*  How  long  these  will  last  it 
id  hard  to  say  j  but  there  is  a  decided  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  especially  among  the  Manx  speakers  themselves* 
that  the  language  is  only  an  obstruction,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  18  removed  the  better. 

The  English  spoken  by  those  to  whom  it  is  the  native 
tongue  is  good,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  proper  modeiii 
English,  and  not  a  provincial  dialect  derived  independently 
from  Old  English.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  towards 
Scotticisms  (here  I  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense),  and 
those  who  speak  Manx  best  frequently  translate  JIanx  idioms 
literally  into  English.  Indeed,  I  expect  there  is  often  a  very 
confused  idea  of  language  among  the  *'  diglott  **  portion  of 
the  community. 

It  is  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  as  is  the  case  in 
Cornwall,  that  the  Celtic  language  will  hist  longest.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Norse  names  mostly  ending  in  bf/,  as 
Sulby,  Dalby,  Jurby,  etc.,  all  the  farms,  hills,  parishes,  etc*, 
have  Manx  names.  The  following  ore  the  principal  topical 
prefixes ; — 

Balla^  a  town,  or  farm,  answering  to  Tt^  in  Cornwall,  and 
quite  as  common.  To  tliis  is  added  generally  some  descrip- 
tive epithet,  the  commonest  (I  believe  every  parish  has  its 
instances)  being  BaUavooar  (the  great  farm)  and  Ballaveg 
(the  little  farm). 
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Stieu,  a  mountain,  answering  to  the  Irish  sHabh  or  sUere, 
generally  followed  by  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  as  Slieu  Chiaru 
(the  Mount  of  .the  Lord)^  Slieu  ny  Farrane  or  Fraghane  {the 
Mount  of  the  Spring), 

Cmnl\  a  hill,  as  Cronk  y  voddee  {the  Dog's  Hill),  Cronk  ny 
Irey  Lhaa  (the  Hill  of  Day-break),  etc,  Purt,  a  port,  or 
answering  to  Porth  in  Cornwall,  and  gate  as  an  affix  in  the 
Ifile  of  Thanet,  an  opening  in  the  cliffa. 

Other  common  prefixes  are  glen^  a  valley,  generally  one 
with  a  stream  flowing  through  the  middle  of  it.  Craiy  or 
car  rick,  a  rock,  and  ken  or  kionL\  a  head. 

As  in  four  out  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  Celts,  Manx 
family  names  are  mostly  patronyraics.  Originally  these  be- 
gan with  Mac,  but  the  first  two  letters  have  been  dropped, 
and  we  find  now  the  following  foi-ms :  Quayle  for  Machale 
(son  of  Fay  I),  Qnaltrough  for  Mac  Walter,  Kermode  for 
MacGhermot  {son  of  Dermot),  Kissack  for  Maclsaac,  Quain 
for  MacJuan  (son  of  John),  etc.  In  the  Rent-roll  of  the 
Island  dated  1511,  this  corruption  had  not  yet  taken  place, 
and  indeed  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  these  were  not 
famiiy  names,  but  real  patronymics  (as  in  Iceland  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  Wales  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cent  my). 
This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  women  are 
mentioned,  they  are  described  not  as  Mac  (or  J/i?),  but  as 
Inneeu  {Inn),  i.e.  daughter  Some  of  these  patronymics  have 
been  anglicised  into  words  ending  in  son,  and  one  family 
(that  of  Harrison)  is  still  called  by  Manx  speakers  by  its 
Gaelic  equivalent  KenfraifAjh  [MacEaniraKfjh).  Another  form 
of  surname  is  a  word  formed  with  the  prefix  Myl  (answering 
to  Mai  in  Scotch  in  such  words  as  Maleohn^  etc.).  This 
means  **  servant"  or  **  worshipper/'  Thus  Mf/khreesf  (wor- 
shipper of  Christ),  Mt/lreri  (servant  of  the  king)»  etc.  These, 
with  a  few  from  nicknames,  and  a  very  few  from  names  of 
places,  form  the  whole  nomenclature  of  the  Isle. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  acknowledge  certain  obligations  which 
are  due  to  those  whose  help  I  have  received.  I  beg  to  thank 
the  clergy  of  the  Diocese'  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  general  for 
their  kind  and  prompt  answers  to  my  paper  of  questions ; 
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auRwers  which  show  that  in  many  instances  they  must  have 
cost  not  a  little  trouble ;  and  particularly  I  thank  the  Revs, 
J.  Qualtrough,  W.  Kermode,  and  R.  Airey,  Vicars  of  Kirks 
Arbory,  Maughold,  and  Michael,  for  the  exceeding  kindness 
and  attention  with  which  they  received  me^  a  perfect  stranger, 
going  among  them  with  no  sort  of  introduction,  save  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  Manx  language;  and  to  them  T  am  indebted 
either  directly  or  indirectly  (through  their  putting  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  it)  for  a  good  deal  of  the  information  contained 
in  thifl  paper.  I  also  thank  Mr,  Thomas  Kenvig,  fisherman, 
of  Castletown^  for  considerable  help  towards  understanding 
the  pronunciation  and  colloquial  usages  of  Manx ;  and  should 
other  philological  inquirers  find  their  way  to  the  Isle,  I 
strongly  recommend  them  to  get  some  conversation  with  him< 


VL— THE    DIALECT    OP    WEST    SOMERSET.      By 
Frederic  Thomas  Elworthy,  Esq.     With  an  Appendix. 

It  18  8aid  that  dialects  are  disappearing,  that  railways,  tele- 
graphs, machinery,  and  steam  will  soon  sweep  clean  out  of 
the  land  the  last  trace  of  Briton,  Saxon,  and  Dane,  This 
statement,  though  highly  coloured,  has  much  truth  in  it,  if 
these  traces  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  distinct  forms  of 
speech,  and  in  archaic  words :  but  even  in  thee?,  respects, 
the  practical  effect  of  modem  improrements  and  the  ad- 
vance of  science  are  far  less  than  it  is  usually  believed 
those  who  write  about  them,  but  whose  acquaintance 
rith  the  subject  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  what 
others  have  written.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case: 
practical  information  is  hard  to  get,  except  by  those  who 
Lsre  actually  living  amongst  the  people  and  with  whom 
bey  feel  at  homo.  Tho  peasantry,  who  are  the  true  re- 
positories of  verbal  treasures,  are  shy,  and  not  easily  drawn 
out  by  any  one  they  look  upon  as  a  Jtn^i-mun^     Any  at- 

»  All  the  dialectal  wonla,  which  arc  prinM  in  italic*^  are  written  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Aleionder  J.  Ellii's  Gloamc  i|fteiii  of  spi-lUng,  which  h  explained  in 
the  Appendii,  where  also  every  vowel  and  diphthongal  sound  in  the  diiiloct  is 
fnHj  iUtittrstod  by  olanified  liats  of  words  preceded  hy  rdmarke* 
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teBapt  from  a  stranger,  or  even  tlie  paa^m  (unless  lie  mixes 
miicli  with  them),  to  extract  mfonnatiou  from  a  real  Dative,  is 
at  once  to  cause  Hodge  to  become  like  his  namesake,  and  to 
effectually  shut  himself  up  in  an  impenetrable  shell  of  com* 
pany  manners,  and  awkward  mimicry  of  what  he  suppoees  to 
hd  jifri'idaks  wai  6a  spavkin. 

Now  although  a  process  of  levelling  may  bo  going  on,  as 
respects  quaint  words  and  local  idioms,  which  board  schools  in 
every  parish  will  surely  accelerate,  yet  I  shall  hope  to  show 
that  this  process  is  slow,  and  at  present  very  far  from  complete. 
As  regards  prouunciation,  intonation,  and  those  finer  shades 
of  local  peculiarity  which  mark  divergences  from  the  Queen  s 
English  almost  more  tbiui  the  words  used,  I  maintain  that 
the  changes  are  far  slower  than  those  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  what  we  call  received  English  itself. 

Many  words  are  continually  dropping  into  disuse,  especi* 
ally  such  as  are  of  a  technicul  chamcter,  belonging  to  trades, 
like  those  mentioned  as  extinct  by  Sir  John  Bo  wring  in  his 
paper  on  the  Devonshire  dialect  f reprinted  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  etc.,  without  date)  \  but  even  of  these  I  may  remark 
that  burler  and  burling,  pronounced  bnurdler,  hunrdlin 
(picking  out  all  foreign  substances  from  unfinished  cloth 
w^ith  an  instrument  called  a  buur<ilin't(t/'&i\  burling  iron), 
fuller,  fulling  mill,  tucker,  luak'in  mce^uh  (mills  for  dressing 
woollen  cloth),  rack,  rack-field  (frames  for  stretching  woollen 
eloth  while  being  dried,  so  as  to  make  it  even  in  width ; 
these  frames  are  attached  to  posts  in  the  ground ;  every 
woollen  mill  has  its  rack- field),  iinhay  (a  shed,  lean-to), 
estemane  (a  fine  kind  of  woollen  serge),  soce,  pronounced 
80ti  US  (companions,  mates,  fellow-workmen;  kmrtn  soaUi  is 
a  yery  common  expression  used  either  by  a  farmer  to  his 
men,  or  by  one  man  to  his  fellows),  Hue'unt  (regular,  even, 
smooth  :  a  sue'unt  pees  6a  klaa'th^  **a  smooth  even  piece  of 
cloth,"  a  siieUnt  fec*ijLl  6a  wai't,  "a  regular  field  of  wheat,*' 
i,e,  free  from  patches  or  inequalities,  are  both  very  common 
phrases),  and  akofrr^e  (the  exact  opposite  of  sue^iint),  are  all 
perfectly  familiar  to  me  as  in    daily   use  at  the  present 
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moment.  While  as  to  the  others  enumerated  by  him, 
duroy,  worley,  lindsey,  serafine^  bayeton,  tiiey  are  but  the 
names  of  fabrics  no  longer  manufactured,  yet  remembered 
still,  along  with  camlets,  ginghams,  and  nankeens.  Sir 
John's  failure  to  discover  them  only  proves  the  difBcuUy 
to  which  I  before  alluded.  A  stranger  as  he  must  have 
been  after  fifty  years'  absence,  must  fail  in  trying  to  pene- 
trate below  the  surface  of  peasants'  talk. 

At  the  same  time  that  words  of  this  kind  are  becoming  for- 
gotten, others  of  a  like  nature  are  continually  taking  their 
places,  not  merely  in  the  vacabulary  of  the  people,  but^  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered,  they  become  new  links 
in  the  chain  of  that  hereditary  pronunciation  which  has  come 
down  to  US  West-country  folks^  and  which  connects  us  with 
the  times  when  our  British  forefathers  were  elbowed  back  by 
the  prolific  Saxon,  and  lorded  over  by  the  proud  Norman, 

We  in  our  benighted  regions  have  now  ratrf/lrorvtids,  tuuti- 

graamz,  and  traak'shun  eeiijinh  bringing  with  them  new  ideas 

and  enlarged  knowledge;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  na'p 

huutvtr&e  marn  who  come  with  them  are  in  sufficient  number 

to  make  any  impression  upon  local  pronunciation  ;  and  we 

find,  too,  that  the  words  which  tliey  import  into  the  district 

are  adopted  as  words,  but  with  more  or  less  diiferent  sounds 

attached  to  them ;   and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  similar 

results  attend  the  importation  of  words  into  all  other  districts. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  often  been  amused 

at  the  very  marked  provincialisms  in  the  pronunciation  of  edu- 

ftted  men  and  women  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties, 

rhose  tones  in  conversation  and  whose  mode  of  expression, 

ause  diverging  in   an  opposite  direction,   sound   to  my 

[»uthem  ears   more  exaggerated   from   contrast  than  they 

rould  to  a  bom  Londoner.     For  instance,  the  koa^m  of  a 

^Lancashire  man  is  not  so  far  from  /ium  '*come,**  as  it  is  from 

our  kau'm. 

The  particular  dialect,  or  sub-dialect,  upon  which  I  trust  I 
Day  be  able  to  throw  some  light,  is,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  mistakes  of  some,  and  the  cursory  remarks  of  others  who 
have  written  upon  Somersetshire,  very  little  known^  and  it 
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appears  to  have  received  tar  lesa  attention  than  moat  others. 
Punch's  typicul  clown  always  talks  what  is  meant  for  Zuton*- 
urzetzhee^r^  and  there  are  glossaries  and  poetic  effusions  in 
abundance  written  in  the  Saxon  of  the  county,  yet  they  all 
belong  to  the  Eastern  division,  while  the  far  richer  vocabulary 
and  more  expressive  speech  of  the  Western  is  passed  over 
with  the  remark  set  against  a  few  stray  words  in  the  glos- 
saries **  pronounced  so-and-so  west  of  the  Parret/*  thus  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  alluded  t^,  and 
a  slight  difference  noticed  here  and  there  in  the  sounds  of  t?o, 
the  dialects  are  identical :  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 

In  the  same  way  it  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact  in  all  the 
works  on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  the 
boundary  dividing  the  people  who  utter  these  slightly  dif- 
ferent sounds  is  the  river  Parret,  and  one  learned  gentleman 
quotes  as  a  proof  of  this,  a  record  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle of  A.D,  658,  how  in  a  certain  battle,  the  Britons  were 
driven  back  as  far  as  the  river  Parret,  ily  obtuseness,  how- 
ever, fails  to  comprehend  how  the  record  of  a  battle  written 
more  than  1200  years  ago  can  establish  the  fact  that  down 
to  this  time  there  has  been  no  other  driving  back,  and  that 
the  tnices  of  those  old  Britons  still  remain  in  the  speech  of 
their  descendants  up  to  the  brink  of  that  river,  but  no 
further. 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  tolerably  defined  boundary  on  the 
east  side  of  the  district  known  as  West  Somerset,  but  so  far 
as  language  is  concerned,  it  is  not  the  Parret, 

If  we  take  the  Ordnance  map  of  the  county,  we  find  the 
ridge  of  the  Quantocks,  a  high  bleak  moorland,  running 
nearly  south  from  the  Bristol  Channel.  We  also  find  a  sharp 
spur  of  the  Blackdowns  called  Pickeridge  Ilill  running  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  village  of  Thurlbeer  (pronounced  Bit  bum). 
This  hill,  jutting  out  to  meet  the  Quantocks,  contracts  the 
great  Somerset  fiat  into  a  narrow  neck,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  between  these  hills,  just  at  its  narrowest  part,  and  pre- 
cisely where  a  modern  engineer  would  place  a  defensive 
stronghold,  we  find  the  Saxon  fortress  of  Taunton,  to  us 
known  as  Taa*ntn  or  Taa'nnn,    The  people  of  the  little  villag«j 
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of  Euiahton  (called  Rni/Hhn),  only  a  raile  and  a  half  to  the 
least  of  Tttuntoiij  spoak  the  eaaterii  dialect ;  while  at  Biahopa 
Hull,  one  mile  to  the  west,  they  speak  the  western. 

The  Qiiantocka  are  in  fact,  what  we  shoidd  expect  them 
to  be,  the  natural  boundary  of  the  district,  and  Taunton  is 
the  military  position  which  protected  the  lowlanders  of  the 
plain  and  marshes  from  the  highlanders  of  the  western  hill 
country. 

On  the  Bouth  and  south-west  there  is  much  shading  off  in 
the  mode  of  speech,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  sharply 
defined  line ;  but  westward,  taking  in  a  portion  of  Devonshire, 
it  follows  pretty  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  counties  as 
marked  on  the  map,  and  includes  most  of  the  wild  and  beau- 
tiful Exmoor  district,  as  well  as  the  Brendon  Hill  range* 

In  many  respects  the  dialect  of  North  Devon  is  the  same 
as  ours,  and  it  much  more  nearly  resembles  it  than  the  East 
Somerset  does,  but  there  are  however  many  marked  diiferences. 
One  of  tho  most  striking  is  that  in  Devon  they  use  m  as  a 
nominative,  while  in  Somerset  we  do  not.  Again  they  use 
the  old  inflexion  th  more  than  we  do ;  they  would  say,  u 
fjoo'Hih,  u  imrkethf  "he  goes,*'  "he  talks;**  we  should  say,  ai 
(in  goOf  at  dn  iairhh^  "  he  do  go,**  *'  he  do  talk/' 

In  noting  the  peculiarities  of  my  native  patois,  I  have  taken 
no  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  it  shares  them  with  other  dis- 
tricts, or  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  them ;  but  leaving 
comparisons  and  deductions  to  your  more  competent  hands, 
I  simply  place  before  you  such  facta  as  are  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  every  one  of  which  I  am  ready  to 
substantiate  by  the  test  of  a  practical  illustration  out  of  the 
mouth  of  some  veritable  plough-tail  native. 

Authorities  upon  the  subject  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  and  therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  adopted 
no  other  standard  than  to  noto  whatever  seems  to  rae  impor- 
tant in  the  speech  of  the  people  as  a  divergence  from  received 
English.  I  must  here,  however,  acknowledge  tho  assistance,  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  I  have  found  in  the  two  papers  read 
before  our  local  Archaeological  Society  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  fellow-countryman,  Professor  Spenoer  Baynes,  of 
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8t  Andrews*  But  even  in  hia  papers  there  are  many 
assertions  and  examples  which  he  would,  I  am  sure,  admit  to 
need  ''quantification/'  if  tested  in  the  practical  way  I  have 
montionGd,  Valuable  as  his  papers  are  upon  the  geneiul  dia- 
lect of  the  Western  Counties,  Mr,  Baynea  has  omitted  all 
notice  of  the  strange  differences  which  occur  in  tlie  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  combinations  of  letters.  For  inatimco,  he 
classes  hay^  May^  day^  and  any  as  all  of  the  same  sound ; 
whereas  in  West  Somerset  we  should  Zftl^  dhat  d/tu  ha*% 
Dhuuz'd^e  in  Maanj  aanj  tcuz  iifoo'm  in  kief  oa'/ haay  matin , 
vur  tu  goo  mir  tu  paay  mH  ravnt^  "  Say,  that  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  May  I  was  forced  to  leave  off  haymaking,  for  to  go 
for  to  pay  my  rent/'  Surely  these  different  soundings  are 
not  arbitrary,  or  even  chance  results  ;  but  they  must  point 
to  some  influence!  which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  origin 
of  the  word  itself^  or  rather  in  the  speech  of  those  people 
from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

The  Norman  has  not  left  very  many  signs  of  liis  presence 
among  us ;  yet  in  a  district  where  we  have  the  villages  of 
Iluish  Champflower,  Langford  Budvillo,  Hatch  Bcauchamp, 
and  Thome  Falcon,  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  hira  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  pronunciation  of  those  w^ords  which  must  have 
been  daily  used  by  him  and  are  now  adopted  by  us.  How 
otherwise  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  we  always  give  the 
difference  in  sound  which  I  have  instanced,  zai^  dai,  pna'y^ 
Marry?  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  further 
on*  These  and  similar  varieties  of  sound  seem  to  make  our 
dialect  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  anything  like  rule  or 
order,  that  is,  as  measured  by  received  pronunciation  j  for 
the  same  combiualion  of  letters  still  oftener  represents 
several  distinct  sounds  in  West  Somerset  than  it  does  even 
in  ordinary  English. 

The  patois  is  essentially  one  of  vowel-sounds,  connected  by 
indistinct  consonants ;  for  we  get  rid  of  these  or  reduce  them 
to  faint  breathings  whenever  we  can. 

I  propose  to  take  the  vowels  in  the  order  of  the  old  gram- 
mars. In  village  schools  they  are  called  ae'u,  at,  aai^  oti,  yue^ 
We  have  both  the  open  a  and  the  close  a,  and  a  sort  of  semi- 
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open  sound  as  in  bae'ukn,  or  the  invariable  infant  school 

elling  of  "Aaron,"  guurt  ar^^  ke'dl  ae'H,  oar,  oa^  avn. 
The  various  sounds  of  a  are  represented  in  the  following 
sentences: — Aa'y  aa'nt  u-viiw^n  dha  paa'ih^  "1  have  not 
found  the  path  ;  "  Ai  wkl'n  sna^r  h  tcae'&jez,  ti-peotm  dhai 
tuurmuis  rur  zik^spuns  u  barg^  *'  He  would  not  earn  his 
wages,  pulling  those  turnips  for  sixpence  a  bag;*'  Dhuaa^iur* 
maaHh  icuz  tue  geo'd  vur  tit  lai  uwi  dhiti  vaa^th  6a  pdvgft  em 
un,  **  The  aftermath  was  too  good  for  to  let  out  that  litter  of 
pigs  in  it."  Or  there  is  still  more  variety  in  the  follo\ring: 
Uur  zad  tu  mce  u  Zuvdie  aa'iurneo'n  jis  ubutrd  it  dree  da 
kkuk,  Aa-i  ttml'^e  liaut  tavz^  Aary  b^iviint  gima'pn  aun  Ug 
jihk  ijur  noa  laivnggur ;  vaur  ee  aa^nt  ubhv  nneetts  mee  vaur 
mwtir  guur  kaivm  dim  lutpn,  tin  d/iad*l  bee  dree  wtks  Hvaa'&r 
Bua*nun  tai'ur ;  Aa'y  mugn  uw  dhu  tceen  daed  bha*t€  fit  tu 
bha  dmcfi  dh)oa'l  uwz  :  "She  said  to  me  on  Sunday  after- 
ftoon,  just  about  three  o-clock,  111  tell  you  w^hat  it  is,  I  am 
not  going  on  like  this  any  longer ;  for  he  has  not  been  near 
me  for  four  years  come  the  time,  and  that  will  be  three 
weeks  before  Bampton  fair ;  I  remember  how  the  wind 
blew  fit  to  blow  down  the  old  house***  The  prefix  6  in  Hbhr 
is  used  almost  invariably  with  all  participles,  both  past  and 
present. 

Our  e  is  often  very  like  the  French  e,  and  in  diphthongs 
with  a  is  often  so  pronounced  when  the  vowels  are  not  sounded 
separately,  as  in  seat,  meat,  or  eat.  Dhu  chU'urn  ad*n  ugoa'At 
u  beet  6a  mart  tur  art^  nur  eel*  nuudh'ur  m'vt  vur  tu  zit  duwn 
pautif  "The  children  had  not  a  bit  of  meat  to  eat,  nor  yet 
any  seat  to  sit  down  upon." 

The  letter  e,  though  called  ai,  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
ee  long  when  followed  by  a\  for  instance,  nee^urt  "near," 
/ee*&r  **fear/*  bee'ut  ''beat,"  bee'us  "beast,"  You  will  note 
that  these  are  distinctly  vowel  fractures. 

For  the  diphthong  ea  as  written  in  common  English  we 

have  at  least  six  distinct  sounds :  mart,  art,  sarf,  as  before 

given;  dae-ui (deal) f  rae'Hl  (real),  mae*iil  (meal),  r/t^wM (earth), 

mizh'ur  (measure), y*7v>  (jealous),  mid*H  (meadow).     For  heat 

Lire  say  gaet ;  and  for  both  heath  and  hearth  we  say  gc^*ii(h, 
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but  to  this  last  I  must  refer  again.  Hear,  year,  here,  and 
©ar^  have  with  ua  but  one  sound — yuur. 

The  commonest  of  these  sounds  is  of  course  that  which  fol- 
lows, if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  genius  of  the  dialect — that  is, 
to  separate  vowels,  and  sound  them  all,  as  in  hee^s  (beast), 
hiee'un  (clean),  dee'ur  (dear),  mee*ud  (mead),  ime'fil  (weal). 
You  will  have  noticed  that  in  these  double  sounds  the  e  is 
Bometimes  ee  and  soraetimea  ae*  Mr,  Bajnes  is  mistaken 
in  classing  cart,  card,  heart,  meat,  and  milk,  among  these 
fractiu-es,  although  kee'&r  (care),  kecuz  (ease),  sheeud 
(sliade),  and  $kee*ur  (share),  may  well  be  so  included.  No 
other  rule  than  that  of  placing  every  word  with  the  diph- 
thong ea  in  it  as  an  exception  seems  possible*  But  here 
again  Etymology  may  well  be  served  by  a  study  of  these 
exceptions ;  for  without  doubt  they  are  true  key-notes  of 
the  archaic  stave. 

E  short  before  n  becomes  long,  as  in  avn  (hen),  pai'n  (pen, 
for  writing  only),  tai'n  (ten),  mai'n  (men),  warn  (when). 
Before  /  it  becomes  short  uk,  as  in  mini  (well),  tuui  (tell), 
zuul  (self),  ruid  (fell) :  but  to  sell  becomes  ziL 

The  substantive  t^ui  (veil)  means  a  portion  of  the  internal 
economy  of  a  calf,  from  which  rennet  is  made.  To  vunl  (fell) 
is  a  particular  kind  of  sewing ;  but  we  droa  (tbrow)  our  trees, 
we  never  fell  them. 

FimnUy  this  change  of  e  into  u  is  often  reflected  back.  I 
heard  a  man  sing  a  song  the  other  day,  of  which  the  refrain 
was  dmi't>  dud  kee'ur  U'tcai\  "  drive  dull  care  away,"  Ser- 
vants and  ill-educated  people  always  say  vaeigur  (vulgar)  and 
maetlkhue*d  (multitude)  • 

We  settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  ei  in  ee*dhur  (either),  and 
nuy\ihur  (neither),  for  we  should  say,  Az  a-ze4id'  uudkur 
tpatvn  6a  m  ?  Nm'u^  nuudJrnr  fcau*n  tcaud*n  dhfte'Ar^  *'  Hast 
seen  either  one  of  themP  No,  neither  ono  of  them  was  there.** 

Double  e  again  has  two  or  three  different  sounds:  Aa\t/ 
zeed  un  zoa  gco'd  zee^ud  laa's  wikt  **  I  saw  him  sow  good  seed 
last  week."     Or  the  old  couplet : 

Watrn  yutir  zidvn^     "  One  year's  seeding, 
Zab'm  yuurz  md*in*      Seven  years'  weeding," 
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This  change  of  c  into  short  i  naturally  leads  to  the  distinc- 
tion  between  Zinulicz  an  wikud  darz^  '*  Sundays  aad  wicked 
(week)  days." 

Our  I*  is  often  like  the  French  i  [ee]  :  Gee  mee  u  ke'dl  heet^ 
wkol-^ej  **Give  mo  a  little  bit,  will  you?''  And  from  this 
example  you  will  also  observe  that  the  short  i  has  a  tendency, 
^like  short  e^  to  become  short  u^  or  rather  short  oo  or  uo^  as  in 
rool.  Endless  mistakes  occur  on  our  local  railway  between 
tickets  taken  for  Williton  and  Wellington,  which  we  pronounce 
Wuol'iin  and  WuuI'Un  respectively,  niceties  which  only  native 
*lK>oking  clerks  can  easily  recognize.  Sliort  t  changes  some- 
times into  aa\  wo  say^  tak  dhu  baail  an  aa't  un  duwn,  "take 
lie  bittle  and  hit  it  down/'     This  word  brnrli  is  a  sample  of 

double  change.  The  word  in  Shakespeare  (Henry  IV* 
Act  1,  Sc.  ii.)  is  beetle.  And  this  is  no  doubt  still  the 
correct  word ;  but  being,  like  the  insect  beetle,  pronounced 
bid,  it  is  changed,  by  the  same  process  as  hit  in  aai,  into 
haa*tf.  Sometimes  however  it  is  pronounced  buf/*iL  Again, 
to  spit  IS  always  to  spmrt^  ^ft'i/  hee  dhal  dmu'tj  aa*fj  keod'u 
upaa*t  u  zikspum,  **  I  am  so  Arj  I  could  not  spit  a  sixpence,** 
is  the  usual,  but  not  elegant  plea  for  begging  a  cup  of  cider. 

Long  i  sometimes  changes  into  long  a:  drive  is  always 
dmrv^  and  knife  is  often  nai't\  The  personal  pronoun  is 
sounded  n*y  in  East  Somerset,  but  aay  in  West.  They  too 
habitually  use  it  in  the  accusative,  we  scarcely  ever  do  so. 
They  would  say,  hee  aid  trt/  ruyc  ahii^unz;  we  should  say, 
hee  uaks  mt^e  ravt  %hmd*inz,  huud  Aa'tj  wid'n  gee  ttn  bnd 
tnawHr,  **  he  asked  me  five  shiUinga,  but  I  would  not  givo 
him  but  four.'* 

In  this  example  you  will  notice  short  i  used  for  ou  in  would 
(ttid'n),  Agaiuj  it  is  also  used  for  short  a,  as  h^  wau'dn  nit 
aayi  pae'^zez  atcai  rraum  un,  **  he  was  not  eight  paces  away 
from  him."  Double  negatives  are  the  rule,  and  even  treble 
ones  occur  sometimes.  Again,  the  proper  name  Will  is 
funded  quite  differently  to  the  auxiliary:  Aairr  WVfi/ 
puz  u  teok  dhat  harud^  wee  ichz  u  /oo't'ts  tit  zarn  rnr  dhu 
dairktur;  ee  kawm  aal  uwi  oa*mr  Bnurnun  Eeal  un  geed 

1  suum  peralz,  un  Aa't/  hjmvnt  ee'iU  mak  md  u  guHrt  lau'nff 
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hee'T&l  vaur  ut^  *'Out  Will  was  taken  m  ill,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  for  the  doctor ;  he  came  all  out  over  Brendon  Hill 
and  gave  him  eorao  pills,  and  I  expect  ho  will  make  out  a 
great  long  bill  for  it." 

0  has  many  sounds,  as  ue  toa^uid-ie  6a  utf  "Who  told  you 
of  it?  *'  Bue-^e  katrm  ft/mrng  un  nit  bui/d  tthuwd  dim  tlhae'fir 
kontmap'shutiz,  **  Do  (ye)  corae  along,  and  not  stay  about 
those  contrivances."  O  long  is  much  closer,  as  a  is  much 
opener  with  ua  than  in  East  Somerset.  There  they  say 
mrrer,  au*ki,  tawhl^  ah^  parth^  va*8t;  we  say  oa'tmr  (over), 
oa'l  (old),  foa'l  (told),  ank's  (ask),  paa*fh  (path)»  vaa's  (fast) ; 
but  still  we  too  give  o,  though  rarely,  the  sound  of  nn^  as 
in  hratrd  (road),  kratrs  (cross),  la  it's  (loss),  tarrs  (toss).  It 
far  more  frequently  however  has  a  fractured  sound,  as  hroo'tld 
(road),  hroo'fip  (rope),  hoo*uih  (both),  umtvur  (before).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  often  change  o  short  into  aa :  Dhee  staap 
anr  mil  arn  u  himit  dhad'l  mak  dhee  dmap^  *'  Thee  stop  or 
I'll  throw  a  clod  that  will  make  thee  drop,"  So  wo  say 
gijK^rdn  phat  (garden  plot). 

Both  long  and  short  o  change  nnto  uu  short.  We  say 
mub  for  rob,  juub  for  job,  tiud  for  hod,  and  always  mtttiv  for 
move — and  why  not,  if  it  is  correct  to  say  Innv  (love)  ?   Double 

0  is  deservedly  famous ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  has 
more  than  one  sound.  W<urt  u  reot  dhih'i  keok  arz  1  dh-dal 
geoh'eO'V  uJaef*  nr  heok  un  nv  beat's  dumt  hi  lunrdHv  dhn  ptok 
6n  aa'f/f  *'  What  a  fool  that  cook  is  !  the  old  cuckoo  has  left 
her  book  and  her  boots  under  the  hay-cock.*'  Or  the  old 
couplet  said  to  have  been  droned  out  in  church  by  a  parish 
clerk,  who  had  been  playing  cards  late  on  a  Huturday  night— 

Hoa'ka  bee  (ruum'p8  in  Awrnur  eo'df 
J)fm€*^r  dhai  grm*M  un  dhae'ftr  dhni  sieo'd. 

'*Oaks  are  trumps  in  Ilomer  wood, 
Thei'e  they  grew,  and  there  they  sitood.*' 

You  will  notice  that  we  know  nothing  of  grew,  and  although 

1  may  have  very  imperfectly  rendered  it,  there  is  a  slight 
distinction  between  these  sounds  of  oo  and  those  of  dt)r  (do) 
and  lie  (who).     These  latter  occur,  again,  in  our  vernacular 
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b^,  and  this  word,  you  will  admit,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  common  change  of  v  into  b,  is  far  more  like  its 
ancestor  than  the  modern  nondescript-^view.  A  man,  now 
dead,  who  used  frequently  to  come  to  my  house,  always  used 
to  exclaim:  Aay  sdm,  zuur,  tai'z  u  Ut'ipeol  biie  f/uur,  "I  fancy, 
sir,  'tis  a  beautiful  view  here."  With  us  to  roof  a  rick,  is 
to  ruuvm-een'  or  ruuvm  aetct,  that  is,  roof  it  in,  or  roof 
it  out.  This  means  to  pile  up  the  hay  or  com  in  a  ridge, 
so  as  to  form  slopes,  on  which  to  lay  the  thatch  —  and 
in  no  way  implies  the  thatch  itself.  Similarly  tu  ruuv  u 
utcz  (to  roof  a  house)  is  to  set  up  the  timber  slopes,  but  has 
no  reference  to  the  final  covering ;  this  latter  is  always  the 
tuyHen  (tiling)  or  the  dhaach.  I  have  scarcely  ever  heard 
the  word  roof  used  as  a  substantive  by  a  true  son  of  the 
soil.  For  hoof  we  say  uuf,  and  though  wool  is  generally 
eo'Hl,  yet  I  have  very  often  heard  icuul.  The  word  eo'd 
(wood)  is  peculiar,  the  to  is  always  dropped,  and  except 
in  the  sense  of  a  collection  of  large  trees,  it  has  but  one 
signification.  If  I  went  to  market,  and  said  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  ^o'd^  I  should  be  told  the  price  per  score  or  hundred, 
always  six  score,  and  nothing  would  be  understood  but  faggots, 
csiiied/aak'uts.  Chairs,  tables,  and  doors  are  made  of  tlm'ur 
(timber) ;  but  we  never  hear  of  anything  wooden.  If  tim'ur  is 
not  the  word  used,  the  particular  sort  of  wood  is  mentioned, 
as  aa'rshn,  oa'ktiy  bich'n,  hauhn  (hazel).  If  I  may  here 
digress  a  little,  I  would  remark  that  if  I  told  a  man  to  fetch 
u  beet  6a  stuuf  (a  bit  of  stuff"),  he  would  probably  ask  if  I 
wanted  u  beet  da  ruuf  stuuf  or  tcawt  soa'Urt  (what  sort) ;  but 
no  vision  of  woven  fabric  would  enter  his  mind.  Stuuf 
means  "sawn  wood,"  and  the  geo'd  (good)  or  riiuf  (rough) 
would  express  the  quality  and  shape,  that  is,  whether  sawn 
square,  or,  as  the  outsides  of  logs  are,  u^ae'Uni,  A  piece 
with  us  mean?  a  part  or  portion  of  anything,  whether  solid 
or  liquid.  A  hogshead  partly  full  of  cider  would  be  a  p^es 
6a-u  ok'sM  (a  piece  of  a  hogshead) ;  a  small  quantity  of 
potatoes,  say  seventy  or  eighty  pounds,  would  be  a  pies 
da-u  bai'g  (a  piece  of  a  bag,  a  bag  of  potatoes  being  160 
pounds,   or  aa'yt  skoa'Hr  wauy*t   eight  score   weight)  ;    a 
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heap  of  stones  would  be  ttun'H  u  pSes  da-n  ho'M  (only  a 
piece  of  a  load).  A  piece  of  cloth  means  the  entire  end  or 
length,  as  woven ;  dny  portion  cut  off  would  be  a  beet  da 
kiaartJt  (a  bit  of  cloth), 

A  floor,  unless  we  spoke  of  a  baa^rnz  vloo*^r  (barn's  floor), 
means  anything'  but  a  boarded  structure.  When  we  wish 
to  speak  of  the  wooden  floor  of  a  room,  we  always  speak 
of  ihe  pkn'sli^aif  and  of  a  single  hoard  in  a  floor  as  a  plansh. 
Another  pretty  plain  Norman  or  French  influence  is  seen 
in  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  words  akue*z 
(accuse)  and  ^ekeo'Hr  (secui^e).  A  short  time  ago  a  man  was 
speaking  to  me  about  the  funeral  of  a  woman  whom  I  bad 
well  known.  He  said,  aroa^ur  uftr  dutjd,  ttur  nktte^z  aul  dhai 
nur  wfesh  vur  tu  kiurr  ur,  **•  before  she  died,  she  accused  all 
those  she  wished  to  carry  her/*  meaning  that  she  had  appoint- 
ed and  fixed  upon  those  of  her  neighbours  whom  she  desired 
to  bear  her  corpse..  Since  writing  this  paper,  I  have  again 
heard  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  advertising  or  informing 
beforehand ;  re  akue^zd  mn  da-td  tin  zou  dhai  irnz  upitrpacitrdt 
"  he  accused  them  of  it,  and  so  they  were  prepared*"  Again, 
the  beard  or  needle*like  spears  which  grow  on  barley,  when 
broken  oft"  in  thrashing,  are  called  airyh  or  barley  na'ylz^ 
which  is  however  Anglo-Saxonj  according  to  Wright.  I 
venture,  however,  to  commend  these  words  to  the  attention 
of  Norman  students,  together  mth  kwaayn,  maa*yn  and  ruwi^ 
to  which  I  shall  refer  presently. 

U  may  be  called  our  test  vowel.  If  a  man  can  say  h^l^ 
(bull),  r^oi  (full),  peol  (pull  and  pool),  he  is  surely  either 
from  West  Somerset  or  North  Devon ;  but  yet  we  say  kuut 
(ciJl)>  guul  (gull),  gtiut^  puut^  cuut,  but  not  nttit;  we  are  more 
correct,  we  say  nttct.  Sometimes  short  u  becomes  i — rraanch 
nifs  (French  nuts) ;  the  nit  of  a  wheel  is  the  stock  or  nave. 

Notwithstanding  its  extreme  richness  in  vowel-sounds,  it  is 
in  ita  consonants  that  our  dialect  «howa  its  great  vagaries, 
and  although  highly  grammatical  in  its  inflexions  and  con- 
struction, it  is  apparently  qiiite  chaotic  and  arbitrary  in 
pronunciation.     We   do   not  like  to  marry  our  consonants 

*  Seo  Appendix,  page  247» 
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any  more  than  our  vowels, — that  is,  although  we  can  manage 
initials  even  three  deep,  as  in  skraam  (small),  straayny 
$plai''Ceoted  (splay-footed J>  yet  whenever  two  final  con- 
sonants occur,  we  try  to  reduce  them  to  a  simple  sound.  To 
a  stranger  the  characteristic  of  our  dialect  is  indistinctness 
of  articulation — possibly  the  result  of  general  slovenliness 
of  utterance  induced  by  a  mild  and  slightly  enervating 
climate ;  but  rather  I  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of  here- 
ditary modes  of  speech  denved  from  our  remote  ancestors, 
whomsoever  they  may  have  been. 

We  usually  reject  final  d  or  /  when  following  a  consonant 
other  than  7*,  as  in  iceen  (wind),  huffn  (hind)>  buyn  (bind),  vnyn 
(find),  rec'ul  (field),  paa'»  (past),  r^rrs  (fast),  pairn  (post). 
To  this  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  (see  Appendix). 
When  the  inflexion  is  sounded,  the  full  syllable  is  always 
given,  as  ec  paa'md  lawng  dhik  irai,  '*  he  passed  along  that 
way;'*  ur  kotud  mtrrn,  *'she  looked  for  him;"  but  this  is  not 
usual,  the  inflexion  is  commonly  dropped.  A  man  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  Dhee'uz  hurt  6a  hree*udz  atvl  mrdmrnh^ 
"This  lot  of  reed  is  aE  hand  thrashed;*'  Aa*y  waa*rsh  dhu 
fae*iU  6a  un  aal  <m*imr  a^s  matrrnin  tcai  zooUp  tin  imirdurf 
"I  washed  his  face  all  over  this  morning  with  soap  and 
water;**  AfVy-v  uhee'ud  mkuut  iuurbl  bae'&df  **I  have  made 
myself  verj^  dirty.*'  When,  however,  the  next  syllable  com- 
mences with  a  vowel,  the  d  or  /,  whether  an  inflexion  or  not,  is 
sounded  as  its  initial:  ee  uurnd  mcai\  ''he  ran  away/*  Change 
the  vowel  to  a  consonant,  and  we  should  say^  ee  uurn  zu  ma*6  u% 
thau'fdh'Oa'lfuid'ur  wuz  aainrth  *'hc  ran  as  fast  as  though  the 
old  fellow  was  after  him/'  Bhari^  urab'  dhu  maa'yl  koo*uch, 
"They  have  robbed  the  mail  coach/*  Dhai't  mha'Uld  u 
wairchf  "They  have  stolen  a  watch/*  This  last  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  strong  conjugation  being  supplemented  by  the 
suffix  of  the  weak.  We  have  it  again  in  foa*&rd{tOTG\  uroa^Uzd 
(raised),  and  in  broa'kt  (broke),  when  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Now,  although  we  may  call  it  a  rule  absolute  that  d  final 
following  a  consonant  is  dropped,  yet  this  is  clearly  from 
no  dislike  to  the  sound  itself;  for  we  find  it  sometimes 
inserted  without  any  apparent  reason.      The  word  corner, 
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after  politely  dropping  the  r,  becomes  by  this  process  kairn- 
dur\  and  tailor  is  always  taayldur.  Her©  I  must  explain 
that  the  kamrdur  ^a  dhu  mcz  (comer  of  the  house),  means  the 
interior  angle  of  the  living  room.  If  we  wished  to  express 
the  external  angle  of  the  house  or  wall,  we  should  always 
speak  of  the  kwaayn,  hcauyn  or  kwahi.  The  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  dropping  the  final  d  and  ?,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are  when  they  happen  to  follow  r  or  /.  We  always 
Bay  paa'H  (part),  kufVrt  (cart),  aa*rd^  (hard),  vaa:Jd  (fell). 
Am  ttgoa'M  oa'uri  in  driugk  ^  "  Hast  aught  to  drink  ? " 
-4a'y  aa'nt  ugm'Ht  nm'&rt  '*  I  have  naught"  Again,  when- 
ever r  and  /  come  together,  as  in  twirl,  girl,  purl,  burl,  we 
find  the  sound  too  complex  for  our  organs,  and  therefore 
provide  another  syllable  by  inserting  a  ^,  and  say  ttmur'dl^ 
puurdif  gtiur'd/,  btmrdl;  while  wuurdi  for  world,  which  is 
a  mere  transposition,  is  one  of  our  commonest  words.  Uur 
H  puurii  iee*di  guurdl,  "  She  is  a  pretty  little  girL" 

Initial  and  medial  (k  are  nearly  always  softened  into  d^ 
I  can  only  remember  one  or  two  instances  of  hard  initial 
th*  For  though  we  say  tkau'f,  but  this  is  Boraetimes  softened 
into  au*/,  Shu  kriin  tvuz  airi  iue  u  siuur'ie,  tin  twuz  dhat 
ktHVin,  jis  dhu  muri  sai'umz  au\f  ftmiz  buurd  iuym^  "The 
lane  was  very  muddy,  and  it  was  as  sticky  as  bird  Kme/* 
For  thin  we  say  theeut  for  off  we  always  say  oa*/.  Dhu 
lorrks  u-spWHugi,  dhec  miius  tak  un  oa\t\  "The  lock  is  spoilt, 
thou  must  take  it  off.*' 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  it,  yet 
our  ,/a  are  not  all  rs.  Our  decided  preference  of  course  is 
for  the  softer  sound  ;  yet  we  always  say  faun,  Jha'rmur,  faatf 
MiU'L  Dhik'i  ioav  da  bra'idz  mawt/n  iu\f^  **That  loaf  of  bread 
IS  very  tough."  Also  we  say  /j««/,  rww/,  and  iaa^f  for  lath, 
with  many  more.  Of  course  we  say  wmjr  (wife),  ki/aa't^  (calf), 
haa'v  (half),  vanred  (forehead),  van  (fan),  raar  (far),  and  veo*i 
(foot).  This  last  word  as  a  measure  of  length  has  no  plural 
form.  We  always  say  aivyi-ieot  dee'p;  but  we  talk  neverthe- 
less of  our  reei  un  Hgz  (feet  and  legs).  In  these  respects 
polite  society  is  now  following  our  lead. 

A  curious  instance  of  interchange  of  letters,  or  rather 
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aounds,  arises  in  the  word  carpenter.  We  sound,  or  rather 
do  not  sound,  the  r  according  to  polite  custom,  and  thus 
should  have  kaaymiur;  but  kaa-frndur  is  the  word  we  use, 
thus  softening  both  the  p  into  /,  the  n  into  ni^  and  the  i 
into  rf.  jP  or  t?  and  dh  or  ih  seem  to  be  interchangeable 
sounds*  Vetches  become  dhaach'eSf  and  very  dhnuri,  while 
tliink,  though  generally  dkingk,  is  often  Jink;  and  something, 

G  final  is  always  dropped  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  ing.  As  an  initial  it  is  softened  as  much 
as  possible.  Iz  dhn  gee'iU  oa'pf  "  Is  the  gate  openP'*  Wmvts 
yur  gedim  f  **  What  is  your  game  P "  Nothing  is  more 
grating  to  our  ears  than  the  ihig^gifigg^  ^onu'gingg,  of  our 
Northern  acquaintances.  In  monosyllables,  however,  like 
dhing  (thing),  vUng  (fling),  dring  (to  press),  sting^  spring, 
etc.,  we  sound  the  ng  distinctly* 

All  gutturals,  especially  final  ones,  are  distasteful,  and  we 
very  rarely  leave  one  un  garni  shed  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
My  father  once  heard  a  witness  at  Taa'min  Snp'zez  (Taunton 
Assizes),  in  reply  to  the  usual  question  as  to  his  name,  say : 
Phi'z,  zmir^muy  nae'Ufnz  Sirik;  buud  in  9pavk  ut  s/muTt,  tavz 
SMk'^eti,  **  Please,  sir,  my  name  is  8 trick ;  but  to  speak  it 
shortly,  it  is  Strieker^."  When  the  k  sound  is  followed  by  a 
syllable  beginning  with  «,  we  give  the  latter  a  syllable  to 
itself;  hackney  and  cockney  become  aakn-me  and  kaukn-nec. 

Our  dislike  of  gutturals  is  well  balanced  by  our  fondness 
for  liquids,  of  course  I  mean  /,  m*  and  n  t  yet  we  cannot  do 
with  them  mLsed*  We  never  say  elm,  helm,  haulm,  cuhn, 
calm,  or  qualm,  but  hnul'm  for  the  first  thre^,  ktttii'm,  kfrni'm, 
and  hmtum*  The  town  of  CoUumpton  on  the  river  Culme  is, 
I  presume,  Culme-town.  This  place,  however,  is  now  locally 
pronounced  Katii'ttp-m — another  curious  case  of  elision  and 
change.  The  m  and  the  t  have  entirely  disappeared,  while 
the  final  n  becomes  m*  This  n  nearly  always  changes  into  m 
after  /?,  6,/,  and  r,  ai^faawrpm^e  (fourpennnyj,  ae'dpm^e  (half- 
penny), aeb*m  (heaven),  heb'm  (eleven),  zaeh*m  (seven),  stae/^m 
(stiffen),  kan'fmdur  (carpenter),  na'vm  (oven),  tvoa'vm  (woven)* 
A  faint  sound  of  m  in  common  speech  is  all  that  remains 
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of  am  or  themi  aarl  ta  m  meiuis  all  of  thc^ni^  and  fea  m  or 
dhai  m  meanB  you  or  they  are. 

i^  id  articulated  rather  more  diBtineOy  than  m,  except 
when  joined  to  r ;  it  is  then  sometimee  dropped,  as  ^certur  zuyd 
(weatera  aide),  ettt'ureen.  This  kat  doea  not  sigmfy  Easter 
eye,  but  the  eastern  end,  just  oa  to  9Um  ttn  een  means  to  stand 
on  your  head' — a  phrase  used  by  boya  very  commonly*  Also 
atrpm  een  means  upright,  on  end*  We  never  say,  as  they 
do  in  East  Somerset,  hiz'n  or  dhai'm  or  aaw*rn ;  but  we  do 
say  tau'm  for  ibr  himj  and  this  n  does  duty  for  a  neuter  as 
well  aa  a  maactiline  pronoun.  Ttd'n,  tuaudn^  mean  it  is  not, 
it  was  not;  aa'rin  "  art  thou  not  ?*'  shat  n  '^  shalt  then  not  P" 
9Cuot*n  "wilt  thou  not?"  karn  ** canst  thou  not?"  So  also  we 
rarely  use  the  ordinary  possessive  pronouns.  Leok'  iu  dhu 
ihue'z  6a  «rt,  ttu^  ee*€  u  kH  aetti  dhu  ta(V^rz  da  w,  "  Look  at 
your  shoes,  why  you  have  kicked  out  their  toea/'  Tae'uk 
aup  u  gin*i  puig  bee  dhu  taayi  ^  mii,  nn  dhu  uy%  da  u»  ul 
vaa'l  aewt^  is  our  version  of  the  old  saying:  "Take  up  a 
Guinea  pig  by  its  tail,  and  its  eyes  will  drop  out/*  From 
these  and  other  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that  our  posaessive 
case  is  nearly  always  formed  by  the  preposition;  we  very 
seldom  use  the  ordinary  '*.  We  have,  too,  do  neuter  pronoun 
for  denoting  a  common  substantive.  The  word  it  is  never 
used,  except  an  abstract  idea  is  to  be  expressed.  We  should 
say  tai'z  for  **  it  is,"  and  aa^y  aa*n  due  ut^  "  I  won't  do  it,'' 
but  never  give  it  me,  always  gee  un  tu  mee.  The  nominative 
at  (he)  does  duty  for  both  genders.  A  man  said  to  me  of  his 
daughter,  Urz  a  maapn  guuH  atrau^ng  maa^t^d,  at  ai^z,  "She's 
a  main  great  strong  maid,  she  is.*'  With  us  the  word  maid 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  its  equivalent  madchen. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  give  you  our  present  tense  of  the 
verb  "  to  be.'* 

aay  bee  (I  am), 

dhee  aa*H  (never  hint)  (thou  art), 

I   or  emphatic  at  aVz,  ur  ai'z  (he  or  she  is), 
uurz  ) 

icee  bee,  or  teee  m,  wee  haam'  (emphatic)  (we  are), 
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yue  bee^  or  yhe  m,  yiie  hmm*  (empbatic)  (you  are), 
dhai  bee^  or  dkaim,  dkai  aanv  (emphatic  unaspirated)  (they 
are). 

Just  as  the  pronoun  at  (lie)  is  both  mastmline  and  feminine, 
80  when  the  verh  is  used  interrogfttivelv  is  the  pronoun  ur : 
did'n  uur  ?  id'n  uur  ?  means  either  did  she  not  ?  or  is  she 
not  P  did  he  not  ?  or  is  he  not  ?  It  also  has  an  irapersonul 
meanings  as  kamv  nr  ?  can  one  not  ?  mid'n  ur  ?  might  one 
not?  adn  ur?  had  one  not?  Dkh  zee  Bee  M?  ad'n  nr goa'tlt 
noa'urt  tue  aez  baak?  wae'tiroev'ur  aav  uur  ubiir  nbuy'dtn  lite? 
** Didst  see  Bill?  had  not  he  anything  on  his  hack?  wher- 
ever has  he  been  etayiogP''  Before  this  you  will  have 
observed  that  we  only  use  aspirates  before  vowels  for  em- 
phasis. 

But  to  return  to  the  consonants.  R  is  the  most  capricious 
of  all,  for  it  is  dropped  here  and  affixed  there  without  much 
apparent  reason  ;  yet  of  all  the  coosonants,  one  rule  may  be 
invariably  applied  to  it — we  never  roll  or  trill  it.^  In  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  talk  of 
Uer*ungz,  and  a  common  name  is  Bm(r*'{j ;  we  say  uuHnz  and 
Buurij,  Often  we  hear  the  r  aspirated,  as  in  hreed  for  reed, 
hrotrud  (roadj,  while  to  read  is  fit  hrahh 

Before  short  vowels  it  is  that  the  well-known  transposition 
of  r  takes  place:  Vurchut^  uurn  un  buiirsk  dhu  nfird'in  oa\f  6a 
Mirtur  Btturjez  buurehez^  ''Richard,  run  and  brush  off  the 
redding  from  Mr.  Bridge's  breeches.'* 

The  danger  of  a  little  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  almost 
general  naming  of  the  well-known  equipage  the  tea*  urn,  dhu 
lai  ruun.  My  good  mother  once  tried  to  prevail  on  a  nurse  to 
use  the  proper  term ;  but  it  was  no  use.  Nurse  persisted  that 
she  never  said  uurn  in  her  life,  and  was  not  going  to  begin 
now.  There  is  a  large  factory  near  where  I  live,  called 
Tonedale.  Certain  mm  people  have  learnt  that  a  drte  ui 
laeM  should  be  called  a  dee*l  iai'bi,  and  apply  their  rule  to 


*  The  eiact  nature  of  this  peculiar  r  b  explained  in  the  Appendix,  in  the  no- 
tation, under  /,  the  propter  symbQli  for  wbiclj  r  has  been  used  lor  conveuicuce 
throD^hciit  tbb  paper. 
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the  factorj',  which  thuB  becomes  Toa'ndeeh  But  all  this 
will  he  cured  in  the  coming  generation,  by  the  board  schools, 
where,  forsooth,  iJitarv  ubin^j  zuut\  un  uiarck  mmj  btmuij  vur 
tn  sptiifl  iaeud^ez  ^  icai  w  pee^  sfwa'Ar  !  '*  They  have  been,  sir, 
and  taught  my  boy  to  spell  potatoes  with  a  p,  sure  I 

In  those  English  words  which  are  written  with  w  before 
the  r,  we  still  sound  it  aa  a  f,  as  rrnf/'tin  (writing),  rraa'sih* 
(wrestling),  vrairng  (wrong),  rrau'i'tit/'iir  (wrought-iron), 
rrvth'intrudz  (wreath- hurdles),  vynyt  (right  or  wright) ;  but 
yet  the  r  is  dropped  in  Fid  (Fred),  Fad'urik  (Frederick),  uis 
(worse),  viiuz  (iurze),  Qa*uz  (hoarse),  pum  (purse),  and  many 
others* 

To  many  words  we  oiEx  a  faint  "  vanish  "  or  even  syllable 
ending  in  r,  as  ^cawr  ioa'urz  -  (ware  toes),  mu}/n  ytir  iaap'ur 
(mind  your  top,  or  head).  The  nasal  bone  of  all  animals  is 
called  by  the  butchers  dhu  snauhir  botvun. 

The  following  dialogue  is  quite  authentic  from  the  parish 
of  Winsford  on  the  borders  of  Exmoor : — 

B  oy »     Matt  *  dh  ur,  u  h  iaak  p  hi  tt  m '  u  rz  goa  *  u  i  h'nj  urz  f 

Mother,     Bhak  phi  urn' urz  goivui  largurz  t  nao  pidh-^e, 

Boy.     Wmd  dhmn^  faailti  uyp  a%*t  u  stuurtl  boa'Ury  aur  u 

daeir/z  kyuw  f 

Mother,  have  black  plums  got  legs  ? 

No  prithee,  child. 

Well,  then,  faith,  I've  eaten  a  black  beetle  or  a  large  black 
snail! 

We  are  the  very  type  of  clowns  in  Ztimurzetzheer,  becaiise 
we  are  said  to  make  all  our  $es  into  zs ;  but  this  is  a  libeL 
We  should  go  to  zee  dhu  mi  (see  the  sea),  and  &ua*r  u  zik^pum 
(earn  a  sixpence),  and  say  me^Ul  waeks  un  zoo'&p  bae'ikn  dim 

1  The  d  if  bere  very  indistiiict,  amin^  probably  from  tlie  contact  beiiija:  im- 
perfect, and  every  time 'Mr.  El  worthy  sounded  the  "word  to  mc,  1  fieemed  to  IwHir  i 
faint  sound  of  a  triUed  r\  not  of  the  local  /,  in  place  of  the  rf.  This  reminds 
roe  of  Wiiikler'B  nse  of  d^  in  bis  Low  German  DtaUifikon,  to  represent  a  sound 
which  it  wa»  difficult  to  assign  cither  to  «j  or  Co  r. — A.  J.  Ellia. 

-  The  existetici)  of  this  r  in  the  local  form  ,r  ia  quite  clear  in  Mr.  Elworthy'« 
imitation  of  the  l«»e:il  pronniidation.  "  Toea  "  ia  not  toa'&s  flimpty,  hut  rwi'w.r*. 
It  must  be  reraeniberi4  that  ,r  is  very  vocal,  and  that  a  vowel  such  as  an  may  be 
even  pronounced  through  it.  li  is  quite  differtsat  from  tbti  trilled  r\  or  even  the 
literary  vocal  t\—A,  J,  Kllis* 
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sae'&m  (sealing-wox  and  soap  are  not  the  Bame)|  u  ahaep  die 
may  Me  (a  ship  sails),  and  plenty  more. 

Our  a  goes  a  long  way  and  has  many  duties.  One  of  the 
most  usual  expressions  after  giving  an  order  is  shuurP  (dost 
thou  hear  f)  snoa  t  (dost  thou  know  ?)  tcuy*%n  hok  Hhaa^rp  ? 
(why  dost  thou  not  look  sharp  ?)  km^n  hrard  ?  (canst  thou 
not  readP).  I  know  of  no  case  where  either  an  s  or  a  x 
sound  is  dropped ;  but  where  s  and  p  como  together,  as  in 
crisp,  hasp^  clasp,  wasp,  these  letters  are  transposed,  krips^ 
/taapSf  klaapSf  tcaups.  When  a  plural  has  to  be  given  to 
words  ending  in  «^,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  of 
it :  crust,  singular  km^  phiral  krin'tez ;  nes  (nest),  nesiez ; 
post  (of  a  gate)  makes  paira  and  in  the  plural  pairseZf  not 
pau$*kz ;  and  though  post  (for  letters)  is  poa*mt^  the  plui-al 
i&poa'iUe%, 

Generally  the  present  tense  of  all  our  verbs  is  formed  with 
the  auxiliai-ies  do  for  active,  and  he  with  the  present  part*  for 
neuter  verba ;  but  by  no  means  unfrequently  for  emphasis  we 
use  the  usual  inflexion*  In  that  ease,  however,  we  have  no 
notion  of  tacking  on  a  simple  consonant  and  saying  *'  he 
walks/'  Our  inflexion  w^ould  be  ai  ttau*h(9^  if  we  washed 
distinctly  to  assert  that  he. does  not  ride;  if  merely  that  he  is 
walking,  we  should  say  at  du  icawkie.    So  we  say  dku  zin 

aa'im  (the  sun  scalds),  dku  xnoa  ma*lus  (the  snow  falls),  dhu 
^  vaawdr  huumm^  tarz  tu  aa't  (the  water  burns,  it  is  too  hot). 
Since  this  paper  was  commenced,  a  farrier  gave  to  me,  as  his 
reason  that  a  pony,  about  which  I  consulted  him,  was  not 
looking  well,  that  **  ai  km€*dmJ^  This  meant  that  the 
pony  suffered  pain  in  its  mouth,  and  so  seemed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  chewing  the  cud.  This  latter  operation  is  always  called 
chtiw'in  dhu  kieeed*  I  expect  this  gentleman  would  need 
an  interpreter  if  his  practice  led  him  far  a- field. 

This  emphatic  inflexion  us  can  only  be  used  with  neuter 
verbs,  or  transitive  verbs  when  used  without  their  objects,  and 
the  same  invariable  rule  applies  to  the  well-known  suffix  i/  or 
/e  as  given  in  the  preceding  and  following  examples ;  but  this 

*  Since  "lieiir*'  boeomw  ywnr,  **do«t  lieir*'  ought  to  be  t-ynur,  and  the  §p 
I  lUli  lam  #A,  genenfeiag  t Aititr/'— A.  J.  EUii. 
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last  is  the  sign  of  the  neuter  infinitive :  Aa'tj  du  faat  mu^ 
bee'Hs  wai  keeiik^  un  dhai  d&spreovie  tuurblf  **I  fat  my  cattle 
with  (oil)  cake»  and  they  thrive  extremely  well*"  jiay  zini 
tul  druw'ie  tiidui\  '*  I  think  it  will  be  drying  weather  to- 
day/*— that  18,  fit  for  haymaking.  Or  the  very  common 
saying,  Sae'tlmz  Jowi  Krok'ur  laa'rn  du  rok'^e,  aa*l  aetvt  da 
€z  oa'n  ai'df  **The  same  way  as  Johnny  Crocker  learned  to 
rock  (the  cradle),  out  of  his  own  head." 

This  short  ie  or  *  aound  is  clearly  an  inflexion,  and  that  we 
have  no  particular  fondness  for  the  termination  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  English  words  ending  in  y  we  get  rid 
of  it.  For  carry  we  always  say  kan'r^  for  quarry  kwatrr,  and 
for  atory  sim^un  A  woman  said  to  me  the  other  day,  Dhm*e 
urowdzd  aup  a  puuriy  stoa^Ur  buwdn^  **  They  have  raised  a 
pretty  story  about  him/' 

Some  words  change  their  aspirates  into  y^  as  yarfur 
(heifer),  yee'iiih  (heath  and  hearth, — the  same  sound),  yee'M 
(heat),  yuur  (here,  heai%  ear,  year, — all  alike) ;  but  this  y 
sound  does  not  occur  in  the  unaapirated  words  mentioned  by 
Professor  Baynes,  i.e.  eaat,  earn,  earth,  early,  eat,  ale,  arm, 
etc.,  and  the  y  is  dropped  altogether  in  the  pronoun  ye : 
icuol'ee  (will  youX  due'ee  (do  you),  aavee?  (have  you?). 

The  word  heather  is  unknown.  There  is  a  sort  of  oat-grass 
which  is  called  ai'ver ;  the  seedsmen  spell  it  eaver,  and  call  it 
ee-rer ;  but  I  suspect  our  pronunciation  is  most  correct.  Our 
word  yee*uih  refers  to  the  plant  only ;  the  land  on  which  tho 
heath  grows,  the  heathfield,  is  always  d/m  yacffeeuL 

A  curious  use  of  the  auxiliary  as  well  as  tho  old  form  of  the 
verb  is  found  in  the  coraraon  expression  iir  dtu'd'n  awi  tue  u 
wai'nt  (she  ought  not  to  have  gone). 

Upon  the  words  and  quaint  idioms,  tho  wonderful  verbiage, 
the  cumbrous  jokes,  tho  superfluous  prepositions,  beyond  the 
few  examples  I  have  given,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  enter ; 
and  though  I  fear  I  have  already  crowded  too  many  examples 
into  this  paper  to  make  it  fairly  intelligible,  or  anything  else 
than  a  practical  illustration  of  Zmmrurzet  indistinctness,  yet 
it  touches  only  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  very  rich 
mine  of  treasure  in  our  dialect  still  unexplored,  some  portion 
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of  which  I  hope  to  he  ahle  at  some  t  ime  to  lay  open  in  another 
foim. 

I  onght  not,  howerer,  to  conclude  without  mentioning  that 
our  d^nonstratives  are  dhee'uz  (this),  dhaiz  (these),  dhik, 
dhiti  (that),  dhai,  dhoo'&z  (those).  Generally  to  all  these 
we  add  yuur  or  dhae'Hr.  Dheeuz  t/uur  sait,  ''This  seat  here; " 
Dhai  dhae'Hr  bee'USj  ''Those  beasts  there;''  Dhiki  dhae'Ar 
tee'^l  6a  wai%  "That  field  of  wheat  there/'  Dhat  is  never 
used  except  in  a  neater  sense.  Aay  daed'n  zai  dhai  dhae'Hr, 
"  I  did  not  say  that  there." 

In  our  adverbs  we  are  primitive :  ai  du  wuuriie  ktcui/'ut 
luyk,  "he  works  quietly,"  aa'rd  luyk  (hardly),  ti^'unt  luyk 
(evenly),  showing  our  conservatism  in  retaining  a  guttural 
sound  that  our  usual  humour  would  lead  us  to  discard.  We 
also  use  prez'Unt  luyk  in  its  true  sense  of  now,  at  this  moment, 
and  not  at  some  short  time  hence.  Presently  is  still  used 
habitually  in  this  way  by  many  people  above  the  middle  class. 

Also  very  commonly  we  affix  prepositions  to  our  adverbs, 
as  herefrom,  wherefrom,  therefrom;  and  frequently,  as  in 
German,  the  preposition  is  the  last  in  the  clause,  and  far 
removed  from  the  word  it  governs,  Wae'Ur  h'ur  daed  ur  git 
dhe  zee'Hd  rur  dhik'%  vecUl  6a  waeta  vraum  ?  "From  whence 
did  he  get  the  seed  for  that  field  of  oats  P  " 

Many  of  our  verbs  take  their  own  prepositions  after  them, 
Wau't  bee  laa^fin  6a?  "At  what  are  you  laughing  P"  Daan'de 
tick  6a  m,  '* Don't  touch  them;"  JFae'ilr  dile  ur  lee'v  iHei 
"Where  does  he  live P"  Wae'&r  bee  ywaa'yn  tHeJ  "Where 
are  you  going  P"  The  old  couplet  giving  the  names  of 
noted  parishes  in  the  Stag-hunting  district  also  illustrates 
this: 

Oa'Ur,  Kuul'boa'Hn,  un  Siauk  Pee'roa, 
Dreejis  plae'Uzez  yiie  rdv*er  daed  yeer  6a. 
Oare,  Culbone,  and  Stock  Pero, 
Three  such  places  you  never  did  hear  o'. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  tact  that  in  our  climate  dhu 
zin  du  akaa'Ke,  "the  son  scalds/'  and  that  wau'dr  buurnue, 
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"  water  buiiis/'  but  possibly  owing  to  peculiar  manufacture 
our  teee'tuiurz  un  kloa'm  bee  ut^o*rd,  "windows  and  crockeiy 
are  torn,"  while  our  km^&h  un  aawr  bimrchez  bee  ubma^ht, 
"  coats  and  our  breeches  are  broken*'*  We  are  fond  of  titles 
like  our  German  cousins,  and  therefore  we,  like  them,  dub 
our  neighbour  with  his  calling :  Bae*ukur  (Baker)  Smith, 
Bcoch'nr  (Butcher)  Tripe,  Taa^yMur  (Tailor)  Ilalfyard, 
Baa*rbur  (Barber)  Clark,  Tuurn^e  (Attorney)  Green,  Faa^r- 
mur  (Fanner)  Vaawitrartiktir  (Fotiraere),  Keo'pttr  Paa*{^ul 
(pail)  (Cooper)  Pile^  are  all  veritable  names, 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  made  good  the  assertion  with  which 
I  started,  that  the  traces  of  our  archaic  speech  are  by  no 
means  as  yet  swallowed  up  by  the  great  wave  of  ad  vane* 
ing  civilization  and  enliglitenment,  and  if  the  examples  I 
have  given  you  shall  be  the  means  of  draining  more  atten* 
tion  from  the  members  of  this  learned  society  to  the  very 
rich  dialect  of  West  Somerset,  I  shall  feel  that  ray  presump- 
tion in  stepping  out  of  my  accustomed  obscurity,  and  in 
coming  before  you  to-night,  is  not  only  condoned,  but  very 
richly  rewarded. 


APPENDIX. 

CLASSIFIED    LISTS    OF   WORDS   TO   ILLUSTRATF    WEST^ 
SOMERSETSHIRE  PRONUNCIATION,  WITH  INTRODUtv 
TORT    REMARKS,    AND    AN    EXPLANATION    OF    THE 
GLOSSIC  SYSTEil  OF  SPELLING  HERE  USED. 


I. — Table  of  Olossic  Letters  tk  Axj-habetical  Orj>ek  dkawk  rr 

BY    AXElAKBEfi  J.    ElLIS,    EsQ.,   F.R.S.,    F.S.A.,    ETC. 

The  GiossiG  letter  is  placed  first  in  capitals,  and  is  followed  by 
the  palaeotype  equivalent  in  parenthoais,  then  by  Mr,  Melville  Bell's 
Yisible  Speech  name  (except  for  the  diphthongs),  on©  or  two  ex- 
emplificative words  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  received  English 
pronimciation,  and  the  number  of  the  list  contnining  it,  where  the 
introductory  reroarks  should  be  coKsultcd.  Long  vowels  in  accented 
syllables  have  the  accent  mark  (')  placed  iramediately  after  the 
vowel ;  in  unaccented  syHables  the  long  vowel  ia  Bometimes  marked 
long,  as  [ee].     The  short  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  is  always 
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followed  by  a  conaoBant,  after  which  the  accent  mark  is  placed. 
To  prevent  mistakes,  short  [Ha,  ^e,  oa]  ia  closed  Byllables  are  thus 
written*  Short  [ii,  Se],  etc.,  coming  next  to  other  vowels,  form 
diphthongs  or  **  fractures"  with  them.  Monosyllables  in  the  lists 
are  treated  as  accented  syllables.  Isolated  words  in  Glossic  are 
inclosed  between  square  bntckets  [  ],  and  in  palaeotype  between 
parentheses  (  ). 


A  =  {ii')=low-fr(Mit-inde.  No,  1.  Tnie 
a  in  bfft ;  always  ebort  in  this  dialect^ 
Lengthened  in  E.  Sntn^rsetshire. 

AA*  =  (aa)  =  mid-hack- wide.  Xo.  2. 
The  *i  in  father,  Bometimes  sligbtlv 
nasnlixttd,  ha  in  America  and  £)uth 
Germany.  Thia  imsaUty  la  aomc- 
tiineB  not  recognized,  hut  if  required 
might  he  WTiH«n  F  aa]  =  (a  J- 

AA  =M'  No.  3.  Bnort  of  the  lost,  aa 
in  Qerman  m^nn. 

A  AW- «=(&*!)-  No,  4.  This  ia  the 
German  diphthong'  in  haWf  which  is 
s^mtitlmea  used  in  received  speech, 
bot  is  decidedly  broader  than  the 
usa&l  Uteraiy  aonnd  of  house.  It 
occnre  only  in  the  tractnre  No.  i. 

AAW-fi  =  (W).    No.  4.    A  fractured 

diphthong. 
.  AA'Y  =  (aaiJ.  No,  6.  Thw  is  gi?nerally 
lUdd  for  the  English  nffe  meaning 
'  yes,'   bnt  the  vowel  is  decidedly 
long  in  the  dialect. 

AAY=  (kC),  No.  6.  The  German  «\  at. 

AA-Yti=(kar).  No.  7.  A  fractured 
diphtiionp. 

AE  =  (Bj=row»front'priraary.  No.  8. 
This  i»  the  usual  pmdncjal  Bhflrt  f, 
which  iH  ako  not  unfr^quent  in  lite- 
rary pronnneiation,  hut  i&  rather 
broader  than  my  e  in  rhetji  and  is 
the  *open'  French  i  andnpen  Italian 
f.  It  does  not  occur  lonw-  in  the 
dialect,  except  in  the  following  frac- 
tnre* 

AE-ii  =  (Bii').  No.  9.  This  ia  the  f till y 
broad  French  long  i  followed  by  a 
^Udfe  leading  to  a  short  sound  ni  u 
in  hut,  resembling  the  litcTary  air  in 
ffli'r,  with  the  vowel  consi durably 
broiiuder  and  the  final  r  quite  un- 
IriUad.  It  replaces  long  a  in  the 
dialect. 

Ar\V*=.(B'«).  No.  10.  This  is  the 
common  somid  for  on  in  h(»use  in  th^ 
dialect.  It  is  a  littlt?  broader  than 
a  common  Cockney  and  Kent  pro- 
nunciation ,  and  IB  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Norf<>lk  sound. 

AEW*a  =  (!«).  No.  11.  The  hist 
diphtbiong  fractnred. 


AI*  =  (f#)=mid-front-primmT  No.  12. 
Ill  is  is  the  Hterar}'  long  a  or  ai  ia 
prile,  prtil,  without  any  tracii  of  the 
faint  le  sound  with  which  the  literary 
sound  is  frtH^uently  aceompiinied ; 
it  is  thus  the  French  *  close '  or 
*fihwt*  «r. 

AG-  =  (oo)  =  mid  -  back  -  wide  *  round. 
No,  13.  This  occurs  only  before  r 
in  Eteniry  Engliah,  as  tftra^  b&rt^ 
where  it  is  often  confused  with  [an] 
=  (aa).     It  ia  tho  *  open '  Italian  q. 

AO^(i={oo').  No.  li.  The  loBt  sound 
fractured. 

AU*  ?=  (aa)  ^  low-baek-primary-round. 
No.  15.  The  usual  aw  in  iaw^  often 
replacing  short  o  in  the  dialect 

AU  =  (a).  No,  16.  Tho  short  sound 
of  thfc*  lost  vowel ;  ult^j^cthcr  coarser 
than  the  literar)^  [o]  =  (a),  and  liable 
to  be  lengthened. 

AU^Y^(AA'r").  No.  17.  The  oy  of 
boy  with  the  [o]  =  (a)  pronounced  aa 
very  long  [au j  =  (aa). 

AirY  =  fVi):  No.  18.  Scarcely  dis- 
tinct irom  the  ordinary  oy  of  toy. 

A'Y={khi),  and  A*- Y  t=  (&ahi}.  See 
note  to  No,  6.  The  first  cloment  of 
this  diphthong  [a']  =  fah)  =  mid- 
mijted-wide,  is  that  delicate  sound 
l>etween  M=(b?)  and  [aa]  =  (a), 
often  heard  in  delicato  pronuncia^ 
tions  of  ml;  niafy  and  so  on.  The 
resulting  ra*y]  =  (&lit)  is  much  more 
delicate  than  [aay]  =  (&r)»  ^^^^  re- 
sembles this  last  diphthong  more 
than  the  [ut]  =  (9'0  of  No.  40.  It 
is  neTer  coniused  wit^ 
in  the  dialect. 


with  [aa7]  =  (&aO 

B  =  (b)  =2=lip-6hiit-Toioo.  The  ordinary 
b. 

CH  =  (fab) .  The  ordinary  consonantal 
diphthong  lu  cAest^  suek. 

D  =  (d)  =  point-shut- voice.  No.  63. 
The  ordinary  rf.  Never  dental;  it 
may  indeed  he  quite  *  cerebral ' » 
[  dj  =  (d],  as  it  is  distinctly  rcUted 
to  [  r]  =  (n).     See  fi  below. 

DII  =(dti)  =tront-nuTed-dividttl-mot. 
No.  62.  The  ordinary  tk  in  tkd, 
iAaXf  those. 
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E  =  (e)  =  front-mid- wide-  The  ordi- 
narj  litcrarj'  sbort  e^  apparently  re- 
pliiced  bv  [ao]  =  (b)  in  accented 
lyUables  in  me  dialocti  but  possibly 
tLfied  in  the  plund  •<'i=[e2j  =  (e2), 
where  tbc  sound  is  obscuml. 

E*  =  (jj)  =  low-miied-wide.  See  note 
to  No.  8.  This  is  scorcelrmore  than 
[erl  with  n  perfectly  im trilled  [r]^ 
m  Wb^  w^hicn  is  a^iu  tdmoBt  the 
Bame  m  [u*]  —  (ae)  =^  mid-mi  lod- 
primary. 

EA  =  (tj)  i=  high-mixed-primary.  Sec 
note  to  No.  23.    Thi&  in  the  rolish  y, 

EE-  =  (Li)  =  high -front-primary.  No. 
1 9.     Th<?  common  «  loi|g  in  ffeXL 

EE  =  fi).  No.  20.  The  thort  wmud 
of  the  l&st  vowel  freqaently  occurs 
in  opem  and  even  cloaed  syllableSf 
l>otb  accented  and  unaccenteOj  wbcre 
it  iH  imknown  in  literary  Kii^liah, 
exct'pt  perhaps  in  the  word  [bton] 
=  (bm) ,  wMcn  is  however  oommonly 
fbeeii,  biii]  =  (biiu,  bin). 

EEti  =  {ii'),  No,  21.  A  fracture  of 
the  atove,  like  the  literary  rtir  = 
[i'&]  =  (iT),  when  the  r  is  perfectly 
antnlled. 

K  O-  =  (i>2^a)  =  mid-front-rouiid.  No. 
22.  A  deep  variety  of  the  closer 
French  tnt  in  fettt  the  long  Gprman 
oe  in  Go^he,  kcwuigi  in  central 
Germany.    See  PosUcript, 

K0  =  (»2).  No.  23.  The  last  vowel 
shortened.     See  Ft»t9eript, 

P  =  (f)  =  lip-di vided-voMess.  Nob.  43 
to  48  and  No.  64.  The  usual  F, 
occurring  especially  in  emphatie 
wordft, 

FVi=(fv).  No.  44,  An  initial  com- 
binutiout  beginning  inith  a  faint 
sound  of  /f  ninning  oft  into  a  dis" 
tinct  sonnd  of  r^  «o  that  ordinarily 
the  V  alone  is  usually  heard,  but  in 
emphatic  pronunciation  the  /  aloue 
is  heard. 

G  =  (g)  =  back-Bbut^ voice.  The  ujiual  ^r. 

GY'  =  (gj).  The  back  of  the  tongue 
is  somewhat  nearer  the  teeth  than 
for  ff^  and  a  faint  sound  of  [ee]  =  (i) 
or  y  is  heard-  Made  by  attempting 
to  pronounce  [g]  and  [y1  at  once. 

n  =  (Hb)  =  aspirate.  A  tulJv  developed 
a^ipirute  ivith  distinct  wnistptTi  ont 
I'hi^fly  heard  before  emphatic  words 
in  the  dialect. 

HR  for  H,R  -  (nhn).  The  preceding 
brttath  mjemed  not  to  be  always 
thro^?n  through  tho  position  of  (^r) 
=  (it),  but,  as  Mr,  Klwortby  pro* 


nonnced,  to  be  thrown  first  with  a 
little  jerk  throngh  the  position  for 
[aa]  =  (a).  Yet  as  this  sound  is  an 
emphatic  variety  of  [j],  on  the 
analogy  of  [fV],  No.  44^  the  sound 
should  be  =  (iib[R),  or  strong  (nh) 
followed  by  weak  (u' 


ride. 


I==(i)^lii^b-front-wide.  No.  24.  The 
common  literary  t  in  tin,  knit.  Often 
obscured  to  [i]  =  (iA). 

r=(iV)»  seenote  to  ^o.  30.  Thifl  is  a 
deep  mofMcation  of  [i]-(0>  ^^ 
Fagftcript. 

r  =  (^)  =higb-mixed-wide.  See  note 
to  No.  30.  This  is  properly  the 
sound  of  Welsh  m. 

J  =  (dzb).  This  is  the  usual  ^',  and  dff* 
inyurfj^*  =  [juj]. 

K  =  (k)  =  back -shut- voiceless.  The 
UBUal  e  and  k  in  poo*. 

Kr  =(kj).  This  is  [k]  with  an  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  [y]  at  the  same 
time. 

L  =  (ij  =  point -divided -voice.  Th<^ 
u&ml  L  It  is  very  possible  however 
that  the  dialect  rather  uset  the 
*  cerebral"  form  [J]  =  (l)  (see  notes 
to  No.  23)f  but  tms  would  require 
long  observation  of  oalive  spei^era. 
It  seems  however  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  dialect  is  towards 
the  cerebral  formation,  with  a  re- 
verted tongue.    Bee  ,R  below. 

M  =  (m)^  lip -nasal-voice.     The  usnal 

N  =  (n)  —  point-na^-voica.    The  usual 

n. 
NO  =  (q)  «  back-nasal-Toice.  The  usual 

nff  in  swff  and  n  in  sink,  whlcli  is 

therefore  writti'U  [jungk]  =  (Hiqk), 
0  =  (o)  =  low-back-wide-rouud.     The 

common  short  o  in  not.    This  sound 

is  apparently  replaccMl  in  the  dialeet 

by  lis  near  neighbour » short  [au]t= 

(a).     See  note  to  No.  16. 
0'  i=  (oh ) =low-miied- wide-round.  This 

differs  but  »lightly  from  [o]«=(3). 

See  note  to  No.  33. 
OA*  =  (oo)  =  mid-back-round.    No.  25. 

This  is  the  literary  long  o  in  smr.ke, 

without  any  trace  of  a  following  [6o] 

=  («)  sound. 
OA=(o).     No.  26.    The  short  sound 

of  the  la«t  vowel. 
OA-ii  »(««>').    No.  27.     This  \s  nearly 

the  same  as  the  literary  English  »<?r 

s(^ioa),  with  [ao]  in  place  of  foal. 
0E  =  (a3)  =  mid-front- wide-rottui  No. 

28.    It  is  the  open  French  cu  in 

wuf.     Sec  FosUcrtpt. 
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00-  =(uu)  shigh-bttck-roimd.  No.  29. 
This  LB  the  ttsuiil  oo  in  p^L 

00%  Tills  IB  a  new  sign,  which  bas 
no  pnlaeotjpe  equivalent^  nnd  b  Uffcd 
lor  thi^  reaflomt  gi?en  in  the  note  to 
No.  30.  It  apparently  represents 
[1,  hOt  iio]s=(i'»,  *j,  «s).  8e<J  Fo^t* 
9cnpL 
L00li  =  (uu*).    No.3L    The  fractured 

form  of  [oo]  =  (uii)» 
'  P  i=  (p)  =  kp- shut- voiceless.     Thii  is 
the  common  p. 

K  =  (j},  This  is  the  litter ary  tn^al  r, 
which  is  really  a  vowel,  with  per* 
miflsion  to  mate  a  trill  after  it.  Mr, 
Meliriile  Bell  takes  the  EniflLih  sound 
to  be  r^/]  =  (rj,  which  he  calls 
**  point,  where  the  tip  of  the 
tongtie  points  o early  in  the  posititju 
for  [t],  tut  does  n«it  touch  the  palate, 
and  ia  still,  lliis  atumd  seemH  to  be 
Qiied  by  Amcricanii  in  the  word 
America  srHme^^rikti]  =(omer^'i'kfl), 
and  renr  cloaely  resembles  the  dia- 
lectal [\j].  As  nothing  but  [,r] 
occurs  m  the  dialect,  in  i\ik  paper  r 
i«  iised  tor  (^r)  tbroughout. 

(,fi)  =  (h).  Xo.  6B.  This  is  the  dia- 
lectal r  throughout,  but  for  cou- 
TC&ience  of  printing,  the  {  )  has 
been  omitted.  The  tip  of  the  Umf^nt 
point«  a  little  further  back  towards 
the  throat  than  it  doc-^  for  [t],  so 
that  the  nnder  part  oi  the  tip  is 
Bieuer  to  the  palate,  and  a  hollow 
tpOM  if  formed  between  the  niidtlle 
for** front")  and  the  tip.  Tliia  pro- 
ouce§  a  peculiar  dullness  in  the 
preceding  vowel,  whieb  may  even  bo 
occaifionully  nronounced  at  the  Bjime 
time  at  thi^  [^  rl  =5(u),  thus  formings 
a  set  of  "  tip  Towels,  and  these 
acoin  may  be  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  pot-uliar  vowels  here  marked 
n,  feo,  6o],  and  attributed  rather  to 
the  widening  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pbaryni,  w  (t^,  a^,  u^)^  instead  of  to 
this  curviDi^  back  of  the  tonpue. 
The  Nound  TSTltten  [aar],  for  [aaj], 
Is  uUo  poi«ibly  an  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce [aa]  with  the  tip  of  the 
tonpue  tn  the  position  for  [/]  =  («). 
Sui'li  voweb  might  be  written  ['aal, 
etc . ,  sim pi y .  For  [  ^ ,r]  (&e«  E  abo v e) , 
the  tip  ot  the  tong:ue  is  stitf,  hut  for 
[,rj  It  is  tlexible^  and  hence  tan 
quiver  more  or  leis  strongly*  In  the 
dialect  this  NH-ems  to  protfuce  n  sort 
9i  {jowl,  still  nnue  murkod  in  Wilt- 
ihire.    Thiii  i*  ciilkd  the  **  reverted 


r/'  and  is  the  Sanscrit  "cerebral  r/* 
as  most  distinctly  pronounced  in  the 
Dravidian  lang:uagea  near  Madras, 
Il'=(r).     The  trae   tip  trilled  r,  oa 
Blightly  triJled  before  a  vowel  in 
literary    English,  and    strongly  in 
Scotch,  does  not  oreur  in  the  £alect. 
It  ja  necessary  to  diadnguisb 
[r'J  =  (r)  just  described,  from 
[r]  =  (j),  the  vocal  r  or  vowel  [ul  = 
(o),  genomlly  lengthened  and  fol- 
lowed at  pleasure  by  this  [r']- 
[^^r]  =r(rj,  the  nu  trilled  r,  or  Imper- 
fect £/  with  a  stiif  tongiie. 
[ .'']  -  (^) *  *^^  reverted  r  of  the  dialect 

with  quivorin^  tip  of  to]ig;ue* 
[*r]  =  (r),  the  trench  and  Gwrnaa 
trill  produced  by  quivering  the 
umla. 
[,r]  =  (i),    the    Danish    glottal    r, 
where  the  triU  is  formed  in  the 
g-Iottis. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  confuse 
all  the  latter  r's  together,  and   to 
pronounce  them  Hke  the  two  literary 
ionns  of  r^^fr,  r*]  =  (j,  r),  neither 
'  i  tlie  dialect,  ^ 


of  which  occur  in  I 


,  which 


SirjsJ  =  front-mixed.  Vos,  64,  56. 
Toe  u^ual  e  ^nd  t  in  <%a«e.  The 
ttmgue  is  arched. 

BH  =  (sh)=  point-mixed.  Noa,  50  to 
58,  Thti  usual  ih  in  &iut?K  The 
t4^mgTie  is  koUowed  as  for  f  r]. 

BllZli  :=(Hh2h).  An  initiftl  combina- 
tion in  the  dialect,  simibir  in  con- 
struction to  [fv].  See  note  to  No. 
44. 

SZ  =  (iz).  An  initial  combination  in 
thy  dialect,  eimilar  to  [fv].  See  note 
to  No.  44. 

T  =  (t)  r=  point-shut.  The  usual  literary 
Englisti  f,  and  decidedly  not  dentiiL 
See  D  and  ,K,  above. 

TH  -  (th)  =  Irorit-miied-dividLnl.  Nos. 
69  to  1)3.  The  usual  EugEnh  /A  in 
tMn  ;  decidodlv  dental.  The  incom- 
patibility of  tliis  with  [  r],  probably 
produced  the  sound  [d/-]  for  [thr'-J. 
No.  63, 

TH  DH  =  (thdh) .  This  probably  occurs 
m  an  initial  combination  in  the 
dialect  similar  to  [fv].  See  note  to 
No.  44. 

U  =  (vi)  =  mid -mixed  primary.  No.  32. 
This  bean  a  nmilmr  relation  to  [n\i\ 
=  (a)  OS  [c]  =  (e)  does  to  [ae]=  Ja). 
A»  many  speakers  of  literarv'  English 
me  [ae]  lor  [ej,  so  many'nse  [an] 
for  [u]. 
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rar^  En^liith  for  u  in  but^  tmh.  Id 
vanoiis  malectn  it  is  often  tldekencd 
mailT,  till  it  IB  difficult  bo  disting^b 
Irom  ipJL,  tio]  =  (o,  m).  See  /b«f- 
»eript.  It  eeemft  to  be  the  regulur 
dialectal  fonn  for  u  in  accented 
ifUables,  and  for  the  obtcnre  soimd 
heard  when  r  is  traiupoMd,  as  in 
r^ttU  rt]==  (jTSnt)  for  ormU 

trW  =  (Vtt).  No.  38.  ThigistheHte- 
rary  Englifib  <m  in  home. 

tJW-b  =  hu').  No.  39.  A  fnM3ttif«d 
fonn  oi  the  last  diphthong. 

nr  =  f n'l) .  No.  40.  Thi*;  or  [a*y]  = 
(&h»),  is  the  literary  English  long  i, 
as  in  mmd. 

FY"a  =  (o'r).  No.  41.  A  fractured 
form  of  tho  last  diphthong. 

UUY-(a'i).  No  42,  Thi*  is  a  much 
thicker  sound  of  [i]y]^(d'fl),  and  is 
related  to  it  as  [uu]  to  Ju].  It  oon* 
siontly  prodnces  uie  imnroasion  of 
[oav]  =  (di)  or  [any]  ^  (a'i).  In  the 
diafect  it  cKK^nra  only  in  the  fracture 
[wiiny]  =  (air't)»  which  I  at  fint 
fflppreeiatcMl  as  [wnoyjj  =  (u6i). 

V=  (v)  =  lip- di Tided- voice,  Nos,  49  to 
63.  The  eommnn  literary  EnM;li8h  •?, 

W  —  (w)  =  lip-TToict'.  The  common 
litorary  English  »<?. 

WUUY  =  (M'i).  No.  42.  BeeUlTT 
above. 

Y  =  (j)  =  front-Toioe.  The  usnil 
Engbfih  f/  in  yea. 

Z  =  f z)  =  front-mixod-Toioe.  No,  54. 
T^e  usual  t  in  setly  whiss. 

Zn  =  (zh)  =  point-mixed- voica.  No«. 
66,  67.  The  U5ual  French  j  or  y# 
in  French /n^*  =  [zhnozh]  ={zhy«h). 

The  above  alphabetical  order,  "which  is  used  in  tlie  following  lists, 
is  not  ivell  adapted  for  Btutljing  the  relations  of  the  vowels,  hence  I 
annex  a  phonetic  linear  order  in  which  the  simple  vowels  really  use<l 
in  the  dialect,  so  far  as  I  can  appreciate  them,  ore  ammged  in  order 
of  gradation  (see  my  Early  Engluh  Pronunciation,  p.  1285), 
Prefixed  to  each  vowel  is  the  number  of  the  list  in  which  it  occers. 
As  only  quality,  and  not  quantity^  was  here  of  iniportunt'e,  the  dis- 
tinctiona  of  length  are  not  afssigned.  The  diphthongs  and  fractures 
form  separate  lists.    The  palaeotype  is  subjoined,  preceded  by  =., 

19  Simple  V&wtU,  25.  26.  oa  =o 
_                       19.  eeai  36.  ao^K  _ 

24.1    -i  SO.  ^o  =  Mi 

80.1    »iV  29.  30.  00  =:u 

12.  ni  =#  34.  36,  {ke=v« 
8.  neei  22.  23.  30,  ^o=i^.j 
1.  n   =(e  2H.  Q«  soa 

2.    3.  ai)  =ra  32.  u    =d 

I6<  16.  au  =A  37.  un  =  i 

13.  iu»=o  33.  ua=(B 


JJ*  =  (ir)  =high-hack*wide.  Bee  note  to 
No*   32.      Perhaps   the  commonest 

Sien  uimccentcd  vowel  in  Utarary 
nglisb,  OS  H^mericA,  hut  usually 
token  to  he  [u],  and  so  written 
throughout  this  paper. 

UA  ^  ((d)  ^  low-hack- primary*  No. 
S3.  A  vary  d<»ubtful  rowel,  poflsihlr 
merely  [uu]:^(a)  affected  by  a  fol- 
lowing [,du^]  =  (n9R).  See  Pott- 
»mpt. 

FE-  =  (Tayj)  or  Cji3[i)  or  (:>V).  No. 
34,  This  is  a  variety  of  the  French 
n  =  [ue]  =  (y)  =high-wic|e-rotind,  or 
else  of  French  rt*=[eo]  =  (•»).  Sec 
'Ei\     BeQ  Foststript. 

FE  =  (j^)  or  (yO  or  (^').  No.  35. 
The  short  of  the  last  vowel. 

UI*  i=r  (v)  =  high-mixed-round.  See 
note  lo  No.  23  This  is  the  Swedish 
u  (rather  mere  like  [oo]  than  the 
French  [ne]),  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  really  usea  in  the 
dialect.    See  Ft>stJicnpt, 

TJO  =  (ttj  =  high-back-Tvide-Touiid.  No, 
36.  rhis  is  the  common  u  in  full 
and  00  in  \wok, 

JTO  =  {u-i).  See  not<J  to  No.  30.  If 
this  is  correctly  analysetl,  it  repre- 
sents a  variety  of  [uo]'=  (w)  produced 
by  widemngtbe  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx. 

TJu'  ^  (uh)  s  Mffh-ndxed-witle-round. 
See  note  to  No.  23.  This  i»  tbo 
Italian  close  u,  douhtfully  assigned 
by  Dr.  Murray  to  certain  words  now 
ranged  under  No.  23. 

UU  =  (a)  =  mid-hack- primary.  No.  37. 
The  thicker  sound  orten  hetird  in  lite- 
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4  TDiphthmfi. 

17.  18.  auy     =a'» 

40i    uy     jsg'i 
42.  uuy    =aV 

10.  MfW      =«*•« 

88.  uw     =a'ii 


A  Simph  Frmtwit, 
21.  eed     ^i' 

U.aoti     so* 
27.  oati     eo* 

5  IHphthwigal  Fraeiurfs. 

7.  a&fli  ^&r 

41.  njil  aa'i 

ILiewli  ^i^*!/ 

4.  uwii  ^kf^ 

85.  uiNii  =«*«* 


II. — CLASsmED  Lists  op  Ydtv-els,  DrpirraoNGa  Aim  TsAcnrnMA  m 
Alphabetical  Obxjeh, 

All  the  dialectal  words  in  this  list  are  "written  according  to  the 
Glossic  Bystem  just  explnined.  Having  previoualy  arranged  the 
words  in  groups,  according  to  their  vowels,  each  word  was  pro- 
nounced by  me  to  Mr.  Ellis,  often  many  times,  in  an  examination 
extending  over  five  days,  and  lie  assigned  the  vowcla  as  well  as  he 
could*  The  difficulties  that  he  experienced  arc  explained  in  the  in- 
troductory notes  prefixed  to  each  list.  Some  of  my  gron pings  were 
filighdy  altered  in  consequence.     The  following  is  the  aiTangement. 

The  lists  are  placed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Glossio 
gym  bob  for  tlie  voweb  they  contain,  and  numbered  for  ease  of 
reference.  At  the  head  of  each  list  b  given  the  Gloasio  vowel, 
which  determines  its  order,  in  capitabj  followed  by  its  palaeotypic 
symbol  in  small  letters,  preceded  by  ^^.  In  the  introductory  re- 
marks, which  are  in  smaller  type,  all  words  in  Glossic  spelling  are 
inclosed  in  squ 
parenthesb  (  ). 


n 


inclosed  in  square  bracket*  [  ],  and  those  in  palaeotype  in  rouud 


I 


In  the  lists  themselves  only  Glossic  is  used  for  tlie  pronunciation, 
which  forms  the  left-hand  division  of  each  column,  the  ordinary 
epelting  forms  the  right-hand  division*  The  words  ai'O  arranged  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  their  Glossic  orthography,  taking  the  letters 
in  order  from  the  md  towards  the  beginning  in  each  word,  as  in 
Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  so  that  all  words  which  rhyme  come 
after  each  other,  and  hence,  so  far  as  monoayllableB  are  concerned, 
words  in  which  the  vowel  is  followed  by  the  same  con  son  ant  come 
together.  Final  t  or  d  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  word  by  a  d 
as  ru-ang(d],  is  pronounced  only  before  a  vowel. 

When  the  same  word  is  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  lists,  it  ia  to 
be  taken  as  having  more  than  one  sound  in  common  use  in  the  dialect. 

As  the  object  of  these  lists  was  to  show  the  peculiar  phonetic 
•tmclure  of  the  dialect,  only  those  words  are  admitted  as  a  rule 
which  are  common  to  both  the  literary  and  dialectal  languages. 
Thojie  which  are  strictly  local  will  appear  hereafter  in  a  glossary. 

This  arrangement  is  of  course  not  aufficient  for  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  the  phone  lie  relations,  but  all  others  can  be  readily  formed 
from  these.     Thus  if  all  the  words  were  written  according  to  their 
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present  literary  form,  they  might  he  alphahetically  arrauged,  and 
the  various  dialectal  prontinciations  compared.  The  arrangement 
might  also  be  made  by  the  original  Angloaaxon  or  l^orraan  forms  of 
the  wordEi,  and  these  two  seta  separated*  But  one  form  alone  could 
be  used  here,  and  it  seemed  simplest  to  exemplify  the  existing 
alphabetical  sounds. 

The  very  valuable  assistance  I  bare  received  from  Mr,  Ellis  in 
going  through  all  these  lists,  word  by  word,  so  as  to  give  them  their 
phonetic  equivalenta  correctlyi  demands  my  most  grateful  recogni- 
tion. I  have  further  to  express  my  obligation  for  the  great  labour 
he  has  bestowed  in  drawing  up  the  foregoing  table  of  Gioesio  letters, 
and  for  the  many  notes  and  remarks  to  which  his  initials  are 
appended. 

L   Short  A— so. 

ThU  Appeared  to  be  genemlly  the  pure  literary  a  in  hat^  M,  but  it  wa«  often 
a  little  ueeper  than  I  pronomict)  ]t»  and  ver^ea  towards  [a^]s(ah).  Some  of 
tiiese  CBi^os  are  marked  *  in  the  Hh-t.  8ome  tew  hsiTe  been  referral  to  [Sn]  =£(&) 
No.  3,  and  perhaps  euino  moro  mijjht  have  been  assigned  to  that  list,  wklch  Mr. 
El  worthy  had  aot  di»tingniBhed  origmally  from  No.  1  or  No.  2.— A»  J.  E. 


rab 

Bkad 

drud 

hrad 

fiprad 

zad 

fak^tid* 

natud* 

eenxiat'ud* 

plant'ud 

ang-gr^e 

laf 

fi-laf- 

bag 

kag 

P«g 

ang 

iL-ang(d 

mang 

Btrach 

vach 

anch 

planch 

drauch 

tranch 


rob,  t*  pres, 

and  pret, 
Bcud,  «. 

thread,  r.  and  %, 
rod,  f. 
spread,  r. 
said,  v.  prH, 
affected,  a. 
knotted,  «. 
indebted,  a. 
planted  J  a, 
angry,  a. 
leave,  p. 
left,  pret.  and  a. 
left,  p.p, 
beg,  f. 
kegf  8, 

peg,  i\  and  t. 
hang,tr.^r^.  and 

pret. 
bung,    hanged, 

p.p. 
among,  prtp, 
stretch,  v,  and  «. 
fetch,  V. 
haunch,  «. 
plank,  «. 
drcneli,  i\  and  j. 
trenohi  r.  and  «. 


vranch 

stanch 

mash 

ath 

dath 

brat-th 

brath 

ttj 

laj 

zlaj 

draj 

Btranj 

nak 

pak 

kurak' 

vruk,  rak 

aa^rchitak 

sprangk 

dhaugk 

i^langk 

pangk 

ad'l 

zadi 

ang'l 

jangd 


French »  a. 
wrench. «?.  and  ». 
staunch,  a, 
etenehj  s. 
marsh,  t . 
earth,  «. 
deatb,  $, 
breudth,  i, 
breath,  *. 
edge,  hedge,  r. 

and  #. 
ledge,  B. 
filed  ge(  hammer) 
di-edge,  i?»and*. 
sedge,  #, 
Btruuge,  a. 
neck,  i, 
peek,  9, 
correct,  a. 
w^reck,  r.  and  9. 
architect,  s. 
sprinkle,  v. 
thank,  v,  and  $. 
dank,  *. 
pant,  r. 

addle,  r.  and  a. 
f>t(u!dle,  «. 
angle,  p,  and  «. 
j angle,  v*  and  . 
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1.  Short  A=8D. — continued. 


maog-l  I 

tang'l 

nJlle'Tang'gl 

▼rakl 

an*l 

kanl 

8pan*l 

▼las-l  I 

sail 

paa8*man*l 

ndikl 

skan-l 

lab'm 

zab*m 

Ian 

8ak*an-aii* 

bian  j 

8tran(d 

8tan(d 

Tan 

wan 

zan(d 

aak-nn 

rab-^en 

dag-ee'n 

stan-^en 

rak-n-^en 

las'len 

lak'n 

lak-shiin 

drat-n 

prai'sap 

bag'iir 

ang'kichiir 

Tadh-ur 

wadh*{ir 

ajiir 

draj'iir 

dan'-jiir 

stran'-jilr 

£ad*l{lr 

bat-r,  badT 

lat-iir 

cat'dr 


mangle,  man- 
gold 

tangle,  v,  and  «. 

new-fangled,  a. 

freckle,  «. 

handle,  v.  and  s. 

candle,  «. 

spaniel,  «. 

wrestle,  v.  pres. 
and  pret. 

settle,  V. 

portmanteau,  8. 

reticule,  s, 

scandal,  a, 

eleven,  a. 

seven,  a. 

land,  9. 

second-hand,  a. 

bran,  «. 

brand,  f;.  and  8, 

strand,  v.  and  s. 

stand,  V.  and  s, 

fan,  van,  8, 

wan,  a. 

sand 

second,  a,  and  f;. 

robin,  8, 

fag  end,  8. 

standing,  8, 

reckoning,  8. 

lesson,  8, 

reckon,  v, 

election,  8. 

threaten,  v, 

precept,  «. 

beggar,  «. 

handkerchief,  8. 

feather,  8. 

weather,  8, 

hedger,  «. 

dredger,  8. 

danger,  8, 

stranger,  8. 

saddler,  «. 

better,  a. 

letter,  8. 

setter,  8. 


sap 

lak'chdr 

as*,  as'n 

has 

gas 

las 

bias 

fi-blas-    ) 
blas'^ed  j 
mas 
nas(t 
ra8(t 

dras 

pras 

dees*tras* 
puumsas* 
yas 

zas  I 

tas(t 

vas 

wa8(t 

kwas 

lat'^es 

mangks 

naks 

taks 

vaks 

strav'igdns 

skan'tiliis 

bat 

lat 

slat 

plat 

nat 

pat 

spat 

drat 

wat  < 

kyat 

vranch'-nit   j 

plant* 


except,  pr^, 

lecture,  8, 

hast,  hast  not  ? 

best,  a. 

guess,  V.  and  «. 

less,  a. 

bless,  V.  pre8. 
and  pret. 

blessed,  p.p. 

blessed,  a. 

mess,  8, 

nest,  8. 

rest,  f .  and  «. 

dress,  «.  and  v., 
pre8,  andpret, 

press,  8,  and  v. 
prea.andpret. 

distress,  8, 

princess,  «. 

yes,  ad. 

says,  cess, «.,  as- 
sess, f. 

test,  V,  and  «. 

vest,  8. 

west,  8, 

inquest,  8. 

lettuce,  8. 

amongst,  pr^. 

next,  a. 

text,  8. 

vex,  V. 

extravagance, «. 

scandalous,  a. 

bet,  V.  and  8. 

let,  V. 

slate,  8, 

plot,  8. 

knot,  r.  and  8, 

pet,  V.  and  «. 

spit,  V. 

threat,  «. 

wet,  V,  and  a. 

whet,  t;. 

cat,  8. 

French-nut  = 
walnut,  8. 

plant,  8, 

15 
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2.  Long  AA=:aa. 

This  long  rowel  ii  frequently  nanlized  ilightlj,  bot  not  coBrtniflj,  henee  die 
nasalization  is  not  marked.  It  nerer  exceeds,  seldom  eren  apprMclieSy  die 
American  or  Sooth  German  nasalization  of  this  TOweL  Occasionallj  the  rowd 
was  made  much  thinner,  approaehing  [&']  s  (aah).  Thew  cases  are  indicated  bj 
*  as  in  list  1.  The  distinction  was  not  marked  eDOOgh  to  tiuow  the  woids  into  a 
separate  Ust. — ^A.  J.  £. 


aa 

baa 

zaa 

aa-rb 

yaa'lb 

siliep'aarb 

vaa-rb 

draa'd 

{i-maa*snkree'd 

aa'rd 

kjaa'rd 

gyaard 

yaa'rd 

maa'lurd 

oa'pm  aa*rtnd 

gaa'8-l^e       ) 

gyaa'sl^      j 

aa'f,  aa-y 

draa-f 

laaf 

saaf 

Btaa-f 

aaTch 

saa'rch 

aa'sh 

fraa'sb,  yraa'sh 

aaTBh 

BmaaTBh 

daa'rsh 

gaaTsh 

laar'sh 

klaa-rsh 

ylaa-reh 

naa'rfih 

traa'rsh 

eaa'rsh 

faa-th 

klaa-th 

paa-trij 

yaa'ij 

Baa'ij 

paa'sij 


ah!  interj. 
baa !  interj, 
saw,  «. 
herb,  ». 
yalve,  b, 
superb,  a. 
verb,  *. 
drew,  r.  prei, 
massacred,  p.p. 
hard,  a. 
card,  «. 

guard,  V.  and  », 
yard,  v.  and  f. 
mallard, «. 
openhearted,  a. 

ghastly,  a. 

half,  8. 
draught,  «. 
lath,  «.,  loft,  8. 
safe,  a. 
staff,  8. 
arch,  8. 

search,  v.  and  8, 
harsh,  a, 
fresh,  a, 
ash,  8. 

smash,  v,  and  8. 
dash,  V,  and  8. 
gash,  V,  and  8. 
lash,  V.  and  «. 
clash,  r.  and  «. 
flesh,  8, 
nesh  (soft),  a. 
trash,  8. 
sash,  «. 
faith,  8. 
cloth,  «. 
partridge,  «. 
verge,  8, 
serge,  «. 
passage,  8, 


baak* 

back,#. 

8laa-k« 

alack,  «. 

naak* 

knock,  9.  and  #. 

traak* 

( 

track,  9.  and  #. 
tract,!. 

kanii-traa*k* 

contract,9.a]id#. 

paak* 

pack,  9.  and  #. 

zaa-k* 

sack,  f . 

aal 

all^f. 

baal 

bald,  «.,  ball,  9. 

pnybaa'l 

piebald,  a. 

gmaa'l 

small,  «. 

kraa-l 

crawl,  #• 

skraal 

- 

crawl 

scrawl,  9.  and  #. 

waa-1 

wall,  9.  and  #. 

8kwaa*l 

squall,  9. 

vaa'l 

fidl,  9.  and  #. 

faa*rshn-ubl 

fashionable,  a. 

aa-rubl 

arable,  a. 

paa-rubl 

parable,  #. 

maardl 

marl,  # . 

snaa'rdl 

snarl,  9. 

paa-sl 

parcel,  #. 

vraa'sl 

wrestle,  9. 

baa*a 

- 

beetle,  #.  (mal- 
let) 
article,  #. 

haa-rtikl 

maa*rvl 

marble,  #. 

faa'r-wuul* 

1 

farewell,  # .  and 
intmy\ 

laa*m* 

Iamb,  «. 

daa-m* 

danm,  9. 

chaa-m* 

champ,  chew,  9 

kaa-pm* 

captain,  #. 

waa-rm 

warm,  «. 

faa-rdn 
vaa-rdn 

1 

farthing 

shaa*mlin 

shambling,  a. 

yaa-rlin 

yearling,  a. 
learning, «. 

laa-min 

saa-rtin 

certain,  a. 
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2.  Long  AA  = 

-aa. — continued. 

laa-m 

learn,  v. 

laans* 

lance,  8. 

knnsaaTnin 

parBOD,  9. 
concerning 

saa-rs 
aa'ruB 

sauce,  8. 
harvest,.^,  and  8. 

Baa'niiii 

Bampton 

aa-t 

hat,  8. 

Taaniin 

Tannton 

hit,  V.  and  «. 

paa'finnp 

parBnip,  a. 

baa-t 

bat,  8. 

aa-dur           | 

after,    ad.    and 

klaa-t 

clod,  8. 

prep. 

plaa-t 

plot,  8. 

kyaaT 

carry,  v. 

faa-t 

fat,  a.  and  8, 

aaa'r 

Berve,  v. 

braa't 

brought,  v.pret. 

TaaT,Taa'rdnr 

far,  ftirther,  a. 

ii-braa't 

brought,  p.p. 

smaa-ldor 

Bmaller,  a. 

flaa-t 

flat,  a. 

paaidur 

parlour,  s. 

slaa-t 

slate,  8. 

dhaa'chui* 

thatcher,  8. 

maa't 

mat,  «. 

Btraa-chux* 

Btxetcher,  s. 

spaa-t 

spit,  V. 

paa'schui* 

pasture,  8, 

raa't 

rat,  *. 

faa'dhnr 

father,  «. 

spraa't 

sprat,  tf. 

£aa*Tmnr 

farmer^  8. 

hraa't 

rot,  V,  and  «. 

maa-TSUT 

mercer,  *. 

traa-t 

trot,  V.  and  «. 

tai'saa'rsar 
tai'saa'sor 

tea-Baucer,  «. 

maa'lt 
zaa-lt 

malt,  t;.  and  8, . 
salt,  t7.  and  8. 

aa-tor 

after,  ad. 

aa*nt 

{ 

have    not,   has 

aa'ltur 

halter,  8. 

not,  t;.  aunt, «. 

£aa*ltur 

Baiter,  «. 

kyaa*nt 

cannot 

daa*rtar 

daughter,  8. 

saaT-munt 

sermon,  8. 

maa'lstar 

malt8ter,«. 

aa-rt 

heart,  art,  8. 

alaa'Tur 

Blaver,  v.  and  8. 

daa-rt 

dart,  t;.  and  8. 

2aa*ynr 

Bawyer,  «. 

faart 

fart,  t;.  and  «. 

gyaa-B 

gas,«. 

kaa-rt 

carl^  V,  and  «. 

kaa-B*           { 

cask,  8, 

sw^et-aa*rt 

sweet-heart, «. 

cast,  V.  and  8. 

staa-rt 

start,  r.  and  «. 

laa-B(t* 

last,  a. 

maa-r'kut 

market,  8. 

blaa-8(t* 

blast,  V.  and  8. 

saa-lut 

salad,  tf. 

maa-B(t* 

mast,  8. 

aa-v 

have,  V.  half,  «. 

paa-B* 
ii-paa-8i* 

past,  a. 
passed,  p.p. 

kaa'v 
kyaav 

( 

calf,  «. 

Baa-8« 

sauce,  8, 

n-aarv 

nerve,  8. 

Taa-B* 

vast,  a. 

rai'saa'rv 

reserve,  v.  and  8, 

flaa-B* 

flask,  «. 

staa-rv 

starve,  v. 

taa-B* 

task,  «. 

bzaa-rv 

observe,  8. 

jaa*md^ea(* 

jaundice,  8. 

nn*m' 

f 

arrow,  8.    • 

raa-k-l«eB* 

auricula,  8, 

Ua  1 U 

harrow,  v.  and  8, 

daanB* 

dance,  v.  and  «. 

aa*tur-wurdz 

afterwards,  ad. 

chaanB* 

chance,  «. 

spaa-rtikulz 

spectacles,  8. 

3.   Short  AA=a. 

The  following  list  baa  been  separated  from  No.  2.    It  is  possible  that  more 
words  from  that  list  should  have  been  included  in  this.    The  long  and  short 


^r                238                        I!HE  DIAI^ECr   OF    WEST   SOMEBSBT.                   ^^^^^^1 

^^^V                                3.   Short  AA=a. — continued,                        ^^^H 

^V               Towels  are  not  shArply  distinguished  in  the  diidect.     Many  may  he  considered       ^H 

^H                rather  of  middle  length  than  eitlier  long  or  short*     It  must  h*  therefore  only        ^^ 

^H                 understood  that  the  words  in  thui  list  si^med  to  nit-*  to  linve  a  shorter  sound  than               i 

^H                 thcj«6  in  the  preceding  one.    In  the  words  morkfld  •  the  tiouud  of  the  Towd        ^i 
^H                 Boemed  more  like  [a']«=(iiii}. — ^A.  J.  £.                                                                          ^H 

^H              YTficli*d&d           wretched^  a. 
^H               dee  8Ja&'tid         digeBtcd,  p.p. 

traa-kflhnn    f    t^^^^ion,  ..              ■ 
\    attraction,  *,           H 

^M               gyaol'ee              gallow,  i\ 

aap                      hap,#«  happen, 17,       ^^k 

^H               shaam^Q              chamoiB,  s. 

daap                   dap,  f^.  and  m,          ^| 

^H               8Ttnach                notch «  e.  aud  s* 

flaap,  ylaap        Hap,  v.  and  i.          ^H 

^H               dhaach                thatch,  v.  and  9, 

klaap                  clap,  r.  and  $,         ^^ 

■              Maal^^e              MoHy 

slaap,  zlaap        elap,  r.  and  i.         ^H 

^H              daam'ij               damage^  8. 

enaap                  snap,  t^.  and  i.         ^H 

^H              maarij                marriage 

hraap                  rap,  v.                      ^H 

^1              gyaal                  gall,  s. 

draap                  drop,  c.  and  1.         ^| 

^V              kyaal                  call,  lu 

kraap                  crop,  t\  and  $,         ^H 

^H                11              i  scald.  V.  and  s, 
^H               Bkyaal 

traap                  trap,  i\  and «.         ^H 
fikraap                 scrap,  a.                   ^| 

^^^         Maul                    Holl,  jf. 

fi  traap                 etrop,  r.  and  #.        ^| 

^^^H        skyaaM               Bcaffold^  i. 

Traap                  wrap,  v.  and  t.        ^| 

^^^V        Bnaafd                aiia0i^,  s. 

etaap                  Btep,  i\  and «.         ^| 

^             draas'hl              threshold,  s. 

gaap^            j     g«P^^  ^'^  g»Pp '-^B 

^H              taakl                 tackle,  r.  and «. 

^H              Bkaam'l              acamble,  s. 

yaap                    yelp,  v.            ^^H 

^H              raam'bl              ramble^  v. 

nx^c-aap'             mayhap            ^^^M 

^H              aapi                   B^fh,  b. 

aaks^                  ask,  %\                      ^H 

^H              graarl                gravel,  t\  and  a* 

baal'uns*           balance,  t\  and  «*      ^| 

^H              naav'l                 navel,  «. 

aape*                  hasp,  v,  and «,         ^H 

^H              tmav^                travel,  c. 

klaap's*              clasp,  r.  and  f.        ^H 

■             .ra.k.sn        (     --y 

praap's*              perhaps,  ad,            ^H 

yaamut               emmet,  #,         .^^^^| 

dhaachez            vetches, «.         ^^^H 

^^^^H                4.   Diphthongal  Fracture  AAW*«=&f«'.              ^^f 

^H^                   Although  [attw]=((i*r)  doea  not  seem  to  be  q  proper  diphthonir  in  th^*  dialect,       ^| 

^H                where  [uw,  aew]s^(d'u^  e'w)  are  the  usnal  fomiB,  yet  the  action  of  the  following        ^H 

^H                 [ii'rj  =  ('b)  leems  to  generate  it — A.  J.  £.                                                                    ^H 

^H             aawtir               ouf|  a.  hotiri  «. 

taaw'fir              tour,  9.                    ^H 

^H              faawiir               four,  ^.  ernph. 

vaawur              four,  a.              ^^^H 

^H              fiaaw'iir              Hower,  «. 

dfcvaaw'iir         devour,  a.         ^^^H 

^H             Tlaaw'iir            fiour,  «. 

2aaw*ur              eour                 ^^^H 

^H              paaw*Cir              p^i^i  4*                                                                     ^^^^| 

^^^                                 5.  Biplitlioiig  AA-Y^&a».                         ^^H 

^^^^^L         This  diphthong  ifi  verj'  distincMvo  oi  Weatem  English,  where  it  is  always  kept^^^H 

^^^^^^^y^ieparatt'  Irom  [uy,  uy,  uuv]-(-Vt,  931',  a'll.      The  Hntt  element  ia  aometimod         ^f 
^^^^^L        liightly  nasal,  see  No*  2.     In  the  present  list  mo6t  of  the  wordu  aro  French,        ^| 
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5.  Diphthong  AA'Y=&a». — continued. 

tluragh  some,  as  aye^  lay^  tJay,  dray,  yray,  way,  tway,  eight,  are  Anglosaxon. 
The  wofd  way  is  auo,  and  more  UBoally,  [wail  =  (w#f),  similarly  for  day,  say,  may 
T.y  which  hETe  [aa7]=  (aat)  in  some  other  Weetem  oialeetB.— A.  J.  £. 

aa7d 

laa*yd 

maa-yd 

ii-paa*7d 

staa'jd 

baa'yl^e 

daa-ynt^e 

plaa-ynt^e 

plaa-yg 

&a7th 

aa*7t-th 

aa*y 

baa*y 

laa*y 

bumbaa-y 

fut'y! 

gaa-y 

haa'y 

'  ry 


klaa*y 

plaa*y 

ftlaa*y 

mizlaa'y 

splaa'y 

dees-plaa-y 

Maa-y 

paay 

hraa-y 

draa-y 

fraa-y 

graa-y 

praa*y 

spraa-y 

fitraa'y 

waa'y 

iwaa*y 

zwaa-y 

aa-ym 

klaa*ym 

paa-yl^en 


aid,  V,  and  «. 
laid,  9. 
maid,  «. 
paid,  p,p. 
Btaid,  a. 
bailif,  «. 
dainty,  a. 
plaintiff,  8, 
plague,  V.  and  «. 
faith,  B. 
eighth,  a. 
aye 
bay,  B, 
lay,-v. 

by  and  bye,  ad, 
fiiith!  inUrf, 

gay,  «. 
hay,  *. 
flay,  r. 
clay,  8, 
play,  V,  and  b. 
Blay,  V, 
mislay,  v. 
splay,  a. 
display,  9.  and  «. 
May,  B, 
pay,  V,  and  «. 
ray,  b,  array,  r. 
dray,  *. 
fray,  «. 
gray,  a. 
pray,  v. 

spry,  a,  spray, «. 
stray,  v. 
way,  «.  why 
away,  ad. 
sway,  r.  and  *. 
aim,  V,  and  b. 
claim,  t7.  and  «. 
paling,  *. 


raa'yl^en 
daa'yn 
chaa*yn 
faa*yn 

plaa*yn 

maa'yn 
paa*yn 
graayn 

hraa'yn         j 

traa*yn 

straa*yn 

vaa'yn 

draa*yn 

spraa*yn 

gwaa'yn 

kwaa'yn 

taa-yldur 

kwaa-yntans 

maa'yntndns 

aa-yt 

faa'ynt 

plaa*ynt        | 

paa-ynt 
saa-ynt 
taa'ynt 

kwaa'ynt      | 

Btraa*yt 

raa-yz 

praa-yz 

8taa*yz 

paa-ynz 

braa'ynz 

graa'ynz 

hraa*ynz 


railing,  b, 
deign,  v. 
chain,  v.  and  b, 
feign,  f;. 
plain,  B,  and  a. 
complain,  v, 
main  (very),  ad, 
pain,  B, 

grain,  r.  and  b. 
rain,  v,  and  b. 
reign,  r.  and  b, 
train,  t;.  and  b,- 
strain,  v,  and  «. 
distrain,  v. 
vain,  a.  vein,  b, 
drain,  r.  and  «. 
sprain,  v.  and  «. 
going,  part. 
quoin,  «. 
tailor,  «. 
acquaintance,  b. 
maintenance,  8. 
eight,  B. 
faint,  d.  and  r. 
plaint,        com- 
plaint, 8, 
paint,  t;.  and  b, 
saint,  «. 
taint,  B, 
quaint,  a. 
acquaint,  r. 
straight,  a. 
raise,  t;. 

praise,  v.  and  «. 
stays,  8. 
pains,  «. 
brains,  «. 
grains,  b, 
reins,  rains,  «. 


6.   Diphthong  AAY=&i. 


Mr.  Elworthy  had  considered  this  list  as  belonging  to  [a*y]  =  (&hi),  which  is 
▼ery  nearly  the  same  as  [uy]  =  (©'»),  No.  40.    With  the  exception  of  those  words 
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G.  Diphtliong  AAT^at. — continued* 

endm^  in  aA,  as  da*h^  where  the  eound  was  dearlf  [aay]  =  (4f},  it  nmy  be  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  three  Bounds  [aaji  a*yi  '^j]  ~  (^*>  ^^»  ®  0  ^  really  saidU  and 
some  of  the  worda  will  be  found  as  [uy]  =  f9'*)'  Possibly  there  is  muth  variety 
in  actual  use.     liut  none  of  the  wordk  have  [aa-y]  =  (ka«)»  No,  5» — k*  J.  E. 


baay 

buy,  t\  bye,  v. 

klflayah 

clo&h,  t^.  and  t. 

aay 

eye,  s.  liigh,  a. 

smaaysh 

smash,  1?.  and  i. 

imij 

fie  (faith),  in i«7'. 

naaysh 

nesbj  a. 

dhaay 

thigh,  *, 

raayeh 

raah,  a.  a&d  #, 

laay 

lie,  i\  aod  b. 

auaysh 

BESh,  *. 

many 

my  (emphatic) 

trftaysh 

trash,  «.           1 

paay 

pie,  *. 

eaaydur 

cider, «. 

waay 

why? 

Bmaayt 

smite,  r. 

duayah 

dash,  L\  £md  9. 

saayz 

Bize,  r.  and  t* 

gttuyah 

gash,  i\  and  «. 

praayz 

prize,  f7.  and  4. 

laaysh 

lusb,  V.  and  a. 

^ 

7,   Diphthongal  Fracture  AA'Tli=&ai'. 

The  fracture  seenw  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  following  [1]  or  [  r],  but  it 
\A  quite  diatiact. — A*  J.  E. 


aa'yol 

ail,  I*. 

saa'yul 

sail,  i\  and  «. 

faa'yfll 

fail,  i\ 

taa^yul 

tail,  «. 

haa'yill 

hail,  t^.  and  i. 

Tfla-yul 

veil,  r.  and  J, 

maayiil 

mail,  #. 

waayCil 

wail,  r.  and  t* 

naa'yiil 

nail,  V,  and  b. 

kwaryfil 

quail,  «. 

paa-j^l 

pail,  8. 

praa'yflrz 

prayers,  $, 

raa-ySl 

rail,  «. 

etaa^yurz 

staii's,  8, 

fraa*yut 

frail,  ^.  and  «. 

8.   Short  AE=E, 

This  short  sound  is  very  much  broader  than  my  souod  of  e  in  bet^  bfd^  =  [e]  ==(€j, 
but  whether  it  is  olwaya  as  broad  as  thu  Fr^^nch  P^  *?,  fx/,  and  German  d,  w 
doubtful.  It  does  uot  ocuur  longt  eicejjt  in  the  furm  of  a  fracture  [tie^li]  =  (bb') 
No.  9,  Several  word.s  which  were  ori^nally  ini'lnded  ia  another  list,  os  having 
[e*]  ^  (a)),have  been  introduced  here  at  my  suggeBtion,aiid  are  marked*. — ^A.  J»  K, 


daed 

did,  V, 

draef(t* 

drift,  V.  aiid  $, 

laek-w^ed 

liquid,  i. 

2aef(t* 

sift,  V. 

maed 

might,  r. 

stocf 

BtiJff,  a. 

timaed* 

amid,  a(L 

baeg 

^igi  <?. 

vor-aed 

forehead,  8. 

poeg 

pii?!  «■ 

oks'aed^ 

hogshead,  s. 

kaech 

euteh,  r. 

macliichvjed 

multitude,  s. 

paeth 

pith,  J. 

klaeMid 

clovea,(i.audjt?./>. 

vraeth 

wreath,  s. 

klaef 

cliffy  i,  cleave,  v* 

waeth 

wiirth,  a,          1 

«laef(L*^ 

slack,  i\  (lime) 

yaeth 

heathy  hearth,  i 

I  The  Mme  in  all  oompouiMb  of  h*md. 
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8.  Short  AE=B« — continued. 


waet'th 

maek 

praek 

akaelk 

laengk* 

staengk 

aesk 

dael 

yael 

paek'l     ' 

praek*l 

traek^l 

aeb'm 

laeb'm 

zaeb-m 

laes'iiai 

daed'ii 

bai'd-raed'n 

taed'Q 

gaedh'ur^en 

saes'tuni 

vlaek'sn 

hraek'SQ       ] 

yraek'sn        ] 

waek'Bun 

aemp,  aemt 

yaefur 

vael'gur 

maek'sohnr 

aedh'ur 

gaedh'or 

dhaedh'ur 

waedh'ar 

shaeft'ur 

raef-tur* 

plaestur* 

zaes'tur* 

baet'ur* 

faet-ur* 

laet'ur* 


width,  B, 
object,  V. 
project,  t;. 
make,  t;. 
prick,  V, 
fikulk,  V.  and  «. 
link,  ». 

Btmk,  r.  and  «. 
hearse,  b, 
dull,  a. 
eel,  «. 

pickle,  V,  and  b. 
prickle,  b. 
trickle,  v, 
heaven,  «. 
eleven,  a. 
seven,  a. 
lithesome,  a. 
did  not,  V. 
bed-ridden,  a. 
'tis  not 
gathering,  b. 
cistem,  b. 
flaxen,  a, 

rashes,  b, 

waxen,  a. 
empty,  v. 
heifer,  b. 
vulgar,  a. 
mixture,  b, 
hither,  a,  ad. 
gather,  v. 
thither 
wither,  v. 
shifter,  «. 
rafter,  b, 
plaster,  v,  and  b, 
sister,  b, 
bitter,  a. 
fitter,  B. 
litter,  r.  and  b. 


daeds 

maeds 

Naek'l^es 

zaes 

laes 

maes* 

umaes** 

an*-raes** 

aeks  ) 

hacks  ) 

vlaeks 

faeks 

macks 

ii-maeks 

aun-maeks 

waeks 

twaeks* 

klaet* 

waet* 

waest* 

aent* 

laent* 

klaent* 

vlaent* 

maent* 

staent* 

fact 

au-rchaet 

shaet 

tangkaet 

piior-^emaet ) 

piiol'^emaet ) 

tact 

zwaet 

yaet 

saekst 

taeniit 

faet'lz 

waets 


didst 
midst,  B, 
Nicholas 
says 
list,  B. 
miss,  V. 
missed,  p.p. 
mist,  B. 
amiss,  ctd. 
wrist,  B. 

axe,  B. 

flax,  B. 
fix,  V. 
mix,  V. 
mixed,  p.p. 
unmixed,  a. 
wax,  V.  and  b. 
betwixt,  prep. 
clot,  V.  and  b. 
wilt,  V. 
worst,  a. 
hint,  V.  and  b. 
lint,  B. 

clench,  v.  and  b. 
flint,  B. 
mint,  B. 
stint,  B. 
fit,  a.  and  v. 
orchard,  b. 
shalt,  t;. 
tankard 

pyramid,  b. 

teat,  B. 

sweat,  V.  and  b. 
heat,  V.  and  b. 
sixth,  a. 
tenon,  b.  tenant 
victuals,  B. 
oats,  B. 


9.   Fracture  AE*a=EE'. 

This  fractare  is  very  distinctly  and  clearly  made.    The  Towel  is  generally  long, 
at  here  nuirked,  occasionally  it  seemed  to  liecome  short,  hut  I  have  preserred  Mr. 
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^^^V                     9.  Fracture  AEhI 

= be'  , — continued,                ^^B 

^^^H           filwortby'i!  appreciation.    Obfierre  tbe  iiuertion  af  [  j]  in  the  tennination  -atim^  ^ 

^^^^1           always  callea  -[ae*i!^rahui]]  =  -(Efi'r^shdn] 

.—A.  J.  E. 

^^M 

^^^H          m'li                    have^  i'. 

lae-fidl 

ladle,            ^^^1 

^^^H          bac^ub                 babe^  s. 

krae^udl 

cradle,           ^^^| 

^^^B         ae^uji'd               aged,  a. 

lae'ygl 

label,  s. 

^^^H          nacukid             naked^  a. 

ae'ul 

ale,  8.  bealy  «. 

^^^m         bae'ud                bad,  a. 

heelj  V, 

^^^H         fae*{id                 fade,  t^. 

bae^til 

bale,  #. 

^^^H         lae-iid                 lade,  v,  and  s. 

bail,  t'.  and  «• 

^^^H          maeud               made,  i;. 

gae'ul 

gale,  8. 

^^^1          ipaeud               epade^  i. 

jaeill 

jail,  8, 

^^^H          trae'vid               trade,  v.  and  9, 

mae'ul 

male,  $,  meal, «. 

^^^B          wae-iid               wade,  v* 
^^^M                             t    Bware,  v,  pret. 

pae'Cil 
brae*ul 

pale,  a, 

appeal,  t\  and  8. 
real,  a. 

^^^M          krae'uz(d           crazy,  a. 

sacul 

seal,  V.  and  s. 

^^^m          bae'ub^e            baby,  «. 

tae*ul 

tale,  #. 

^^^H          tae  yd^c              potatoe,  s. 

etueill 

stale,  a,  steal,  r. 

^^^m          Dae^uvee            Bavid^  Davy,  i. 

vae^ul 

vale,  veal,  g. 

^^^M          lae-iiz^e              la^y,  d. 

veil,  8. 

^^^H          eaeuf                 safe,  a. 

wae^iil 

whale,  «. 

^^^M          bae  ildh              batbe,  v. 

zae'ul 

sale,  ». 

^^^M          i^e'unj                range^  t\  and  ». 

trae»6k-l 

treacle,  8. 

^^m          graenlnj              grange,  «. 

bae'um 

balm,  «.        ^^^t 

^^H          pae^uj                 page,  ^r. 

fae'iim 

fame,            ^1^1 

^^^m          rae^uj                 rage,  v.  and ». 

laeum 

lame,  a. 

^^^B           stac'uj                 Btage^  s. 

blae'dm 

blame,  v.  and  «. 

^^^H           zaeuj                  sage,  8. 

vlae'iira 

flame,  8, 

^^^1           ae  ubrikauk        apricot^  «. 

pae'uni 

palm,  8, 

^^^H           ae'uk                  acbe^  t\  and  #. 

fxaedm 

frame,  t\  and  s. 

^^^1           bae*Cik                bake,  t\ 

tae'i&m 

tame,  r.  and  a. 

^^^H           Bhae^Qk               Bhako 

zae'uplt^cn 

sapling,  0. 

^^^1           lac 'ilk                 lake,  8, 

bae*ukn 

bacon,  #. 

^^^1           blae^ut,  blaeuk bleat,  i\  and  ». 

ae'un 

band,  t.  Anne 

^^^P           mae  uk               make,  t?. 

baeiln 

btm,  «v 

^^H            raeuk                 rake,  ik  and «. 

lae'un 

lane,  8. 

^^B            brae-ilk               brake,  ». 

plae-un 

plane,  r.  and  Sr 

^^H           krae-iik              creak,  t^.  and  «. 

mae*iin 

man,  j. 

^^^1           Btrae-fik              streak,  r.  and  $, 

paedn 

pan,  *, 

^^^H           nae*Gim-sae{tk     namesake,  9, 

vae'iin 

vflEe,  s. 

^^^1           etae'uk               stake,  steak,  «. 

zit'iae-ui'ftbun 

sitnationi  8. 

^^^H           \t'ae  Ilk               wake,  v. 

rai'lae'urshun 

relation,  t. 

^^^H           kwae'uk              quake,  v. 

oarae  iirabun 

oration,  #. 

^^^H           ae*ubl                  able,  a. 

jinirae^iirahun 

generation,  «. 

^^^H           fae-ubl                fable,  «. 

im^ctao'Cirsbuii  imitation,  #.         | 

^^^H           tae'ubl                table«  #. 

grae'iij) 

grape,  f,               ■ 

^^^1           zaetllubl            saleable,  a. 

hratrup 

rape,  s,  rasp,  p.    ■ 
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9    Fracture  AE'tt=EB\ — continued. 


skrae-iip 

scrape,  v.  and  «. 

tae-iip 

tape,*. 

sae'dp 

sap,  ». 

lae-iibar 

labour,  v.  and  «. 

fbeHir 

fair,  a. 

rae*iir 

rear,  v. 

tae-iir 

tear,  v. 

▼ae-iir 

fair,  «. 

kwae'dr 

queer,  a. 

ae'iir 

air,  hair,  hare. 

bae-iir 

bear,  bare,  v.  a. 

daeiir 

dare,  v. 

fae-dr 

feure,  «.  fair,  8, 

dhae-Cir 

there,  ad. 

blae'iir 

blare,  v. 

glae-(ir 

glare,  v. 

vlae-iir 

flare,  r.  flaw,  v.*. 

mae-ur 

mare, «. 

pae-iir 

pair,*. 

rae-tlr 

rear,  v.  rare,  a. 

drae-dr 

drear,  a. 

hrae'dr 

rare,  a,  empb. 

tae-iir 

tear,  tare,  v.  b. 

stae-iir 

stair, «.  stare,  v. 

were,  aware, 

wae-iir 

where,  whether. 

wear 

zwae'dr 

swear,  r. 

(izwae-ur 

sworn,  p,p. 

stae'iijar 

stager,  b. 

ae-iikur 

acre,  «. 

bao'iikur 

baker,  «. 

mae*\ikar 

maker,  b. 

tae-iikar 

taker,  «. 

kwaedkar 

quaker,  «. 

dae-ular 

dealer,  b. 

stae'ulur 

stealer,  *. 

Ae'iipiir 

April,  B. 

pae-upur 

paper,  b. 

Bkrae-iipur 

scraper,  b. 

krai-aeiitur 

creator,  b. 

nae-iitur 

nature,  b. 

prae-iitur 

prater,  b. 

mae'ustur 

master,  *. 

fae-iivur 

favour,  V,  and  b. 

Saeuvyor 

Sayiour,  «. 

bla6-um-l5c8 

blameless,  a. 

nae'dml^es 
tracdps 

ae*iis  I 

bae-iis 

dae'iis 

fae'iis 

lae'iis 

plac'iis 

dees'plae'iis 

mae'iis  | 

pae'iis,  pae'iiz 

spae-ils 

brae'iis 

grae*iis 

dees*grae*(is 

trae-ds 

tae'iis 

wae'iis 

bae'(in(t 

paeiirt 

ii-pae*iirt 

aeiit 

dae-iit 

fae-ut 

nav'igae'iit 

laeiit 

plae-iit 

slac'iit 

maeiit 

pae-iit 

raeiit 

grae-iit 

pracdt 

stae-iit 

vaeiit 

lae-iiv 

krae'iiv 

sae'tiy 

stae-iiv 

wae-iiy 

flae'iimz 

dae'iiz 

blae'iiz 

brae'iiz 

krae-iiz 


nameless,  a, 

trape,  9, 

ace,  B,  haste,  v, 

and  «. 
baste,  V,  base,  a. 
dace,  B. 
face,  B. 
lace,  B, 
place,  B. 
displace,  v. 
mace,  b. 
(oak)  mast,  b, 
pace, «. 
space,  «. 
brace,  b. 
grace,  b. 
disgrace,  r.  and  « 
trace,  t;.  and  b, 
taste,  t;.  and  b, 
waste,  9.  and  b. 
baint  (are  not) 
part,  t;.  and  b. 
apart,  ad. 
hate,  V.  and  «. 
date,  B. 
fate,  B, 
navigate,  b. 
late,  a. 
plate,  B. 
slate,  B. 
mate,  «. 
pate,  B. 
rate,  t;.  and  b. 
grate,  *. 
prate,  t;.  and  b. 
state,  «. 
vat,  B. 
lathe,  «. 
crave,  v. 
save,  V. 
stave,  «. 
wave,  r.  not «. 
flames,  «. 
daze,  V, 
blaze,  «. 
bra>.e,  v. 
crack,  r.  craze,  v. 
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10.   Diphthong  AEW=e'«. 

This  seemed  to  me  fnirly  [aetrl  =  (e'h),  though  the  sound  occasioiudly  ap- 
proached to  [aw]  =  (aj'ii).  Dr.  MMrraF,  however,  seenu  to  have  board  an 
additional  vowel  and  a  Ion?  fir^t  element  as  rae'uw]  =  (KB*a«J,  giving  the  diph* 
thong  [nw]  =  {9u) »  n receded  by  [fie]  =  (itE)»  which  f^lided  into  it.  WnoacTer  the 
diphmong  [aew]  =  (e'w)  is  much  lengthened*  a  similar  etfoct  mny  be  perceived,  at 
in  the  common  Nortolk  eow^  and,  very  nearly^  in  the  vulgar  London  eme.  Henee 
Dr,  Murray*B  lipprtoiation  probably  arose  from  the  slow  enunciation  of  the  »Lngle 
wordj^  The  »ormid  eouuii  for  thme  words  in  the  dialect  is  evidently  [uw]  =(d'»)r 
No.  38.— A.  J.  E. 


baewd  (before 

aun'saewn 

uuBonnd,  a. 

a  TOwel) 

aboutj  prfp. 

vaewn 

found,  r.  pret. 

baewt 

J 

uraewn 

found,  p.p. 

laewd 

loud,  a. 

waewn 

wound,  V.  and  s. 

klaewd 

cloud,  i. 

zaewn 

Bound,  r.  and  i. 

shraewd 

shroud,  «. 

udbaew*tun 

without,  prep. 

kraewd 

crowd,  *, 

kaew'kumur 

cucumbt^r,  *. 

praewd 

3roud,  a. 

kaewntur     i 

encounter,  i\ 

baewn 

50End,  I?,  and  *. 

counter,  *. 

aewn 

bound,  V,  and  s. 

kaewnt 

count,  r. 

daewn 

do\vn^e.  prep^ad^ 

aewt 

out,  pr.           J 

aupm-daew 

'D 

upsidedown,  ad. 

gaewt 

go  out             ■ 

paewn 

pound,  t\  and  *. 

udbaew't 

witliout,  prep. 

kaum-paew* 

n 

compound,  r. 

raowt 

rut,  s. 

round,  a. 

Btmewt 

strut,  r.  and  s. 

raewn 

around  J  ad* 

aew 

how,  ad. 

braewn 

brown,  a. 

koew 

cow,  *. 

graewa 

ground,  ». 

plaew 

plough,  r.  and  i 

kraewE 

crown,  f «  and  a. 

zaumaow' 

somehow,  ad. 

IL   Diphthongal  Fracture  AEW*u=eV. 
Before  /  an  additional  fracture  h  introduced.^ A.  J.  E. 


aewiil 
shaew^ul 


owl,  *. 

ehorel,  t\  and  0. 


graew'iil 
pracw'ul 


growl,  u.  and  #* 
prowl,  V. 


12.  Long  AI=e^. 

.  JtShere  was  no  tendency  towards  [ai7]  =  (t/'«i},  and  I  at  first  appreciated  the 
vawnd  ftfi  [g]  =  (M).  It  was  certainly  nearer  that  sound  than  the  J^>ndon  vowel 
with  it^  vanish  {ot'J}^  Thii  list  is  made  up  of  many  separate  piu-tn.  1)  the 
original  lon^  t  retained  as  in  h*ad[fd*d]  =  (eA)f2)  an  original  short  e  lengtbLned 
m  tgg  [iiigl=(*rg), 
then  lengthened  as  pu^  ^ 
into  [aij  as  in  literary 

have  now  [uy]-(i>'i)  in  literary  English,  and  used  to  bave'  [ce]  =  (ii)  or  (iih),  as 
aiifht^  lining^  iiffhtninff^  fright^  light^  nifhi,  s^ht,  divtf  drivt^  knifg^  ^fiv^^  and 
whieh  are  rather  strong  evidence  of  the  raality  of  that  older  pronmiciatiou. — 
A.  J,  E. 


ioinea  as  in  hinm [ai^dj  =  {eta)^'i)  an  onginai  snort  t  lengtMned 
g],  3)  an  original  short  1  appreciated  perhaps  as  short  e  and 
fi  pig  [puiTj  ={p«g),  4)  an  onginai  [aaTj  ^  (4aiJ  *' junctured  " 
*»rary  English,  as  way  [wai*]i=:(wiT),  6)  several  words  which 


Bplai'ndCed 
aid 


splendid,  0, 
head,  a. 


ii-ai  d 

bai*d 


ahead,  ad. 
bead,  *.,  bed,  i. 
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12.  Long  AI= 

=ee. — continued. 

TnriMi*d 

forbid,  V. 

tai- 

tea,  *. 

daid 

dead,  a. 

wai* 

way,    *;   with, 

laid 

lead,  V. 

prep.,  wo  (to 
horses),  interj. 

maa-Tdn-aid 

maidenheadi  i. 

plaid 

plead,  V. 

um'&wai' 

runaway,  a. 

mulai'd 

mislead,  v. 

wai-d  wai* 

wed  (with),  v. 

braid 

bread,  «. 

zai* 

say 

drai-d 

dred,  v. 

laij 

allege,  f^. 

hnd-d 

read,  v. 

spai-k 

speak,  V. 

tni-d 

traid,  v. 

wai'k 

weak,  a. 

bai-dstai'd 

bedstead,  t. 

rai-1 

reel,  v.  and  *. 

nai't-uid 

neatherd,  s. 

pai-nsl 

pencil,  *. 

benai'tud 

benighted 

aikl 

equal,  a. 

dai-Buna^e 

decency,  a. 

ai-vl 

evil,  *. 

alaite^ 

slight,  0. 

ai'm 

hem,  V,  and  *. 

aig 

egg,  »• 

drai*m 

dream,  t;.  and  *. 

bai-g 

bag,* 

rai'm 

ream,  v.  and  *. 

nai-g 

egg,  »• 

krai'm 

cream,  *. 

paig 

pigi  «. 

skrai'm 

scream,  v.  and  *. 

ai'ch 

each,  a. 

strai'm 

stream,  r.  and  *. 

bai'oh 

beach,*. 

stai*m 

steam,  r.  and  «. 

lai'ch 

leech,  s. 

ai-vm 

even,  a.  and  ad. 

blai-ch 

bleach,  v. 

ai'n 

hen,  *.,  end,  9. 

pai'ch 

peach,  8, 

bai-n 

bend,  v.  and  *. 

spai'ch 

speech,  s. 

Bai-n 

Ben,  *. 

rai'ch 

reach,  r. 

dai-n 

den,  *• 

brai'ch 

breach,  *. 

fai-n 

offend,  defend,r. 

prai'ch 

preach,  v. 

dhai'u 

then,  a. 

b^esai-ch 

beseech,  r. 

lai-n 

lean,  v. 

tai-ch 

teach,  V. 

blain 

blind 

iitaich 

taught,  p.p. 

glai-n 

glean,  v. 

brai'dh 

breathe,  v. 

men,  *.  mean,  v. 

vrai'dh 

wreath,  v. 

mai-n 

and  a.  mend,  17. 

leash,  8.  (three) 

amend,  v. 

lai-sh 

leash,  8.  (a  dog 

ae-umai'n 

amen 

tether) 

pai-n 

(writing.)pen,*. 

tai-th,  tai-f 

teeth,  *. 

dSepa'in 

depend,  v. 

bai- 

bay,  V.  and  8, 

spai-n 

spend,  V. 

(a  dam),  bee,*. 

iispain 

spent,  1?.^?. 

dai- 

day,  *. 

rai-n 

rend,  v. 

uydai- 

idea,  *. 

frai-n 

friend,  *. 

kai- 

key,  quay,  *. 

voar*ai'n 

fore-end,  *. 

lai- 

lea,  *.  lay,  r. 

sai-n,  zai-n 

9i&iid,v.pre8.pret 

plai* 

plea,  *. 

sai-n 

seine,  *. 

slai* 

sledge,  *.,  sleigh 
(part  of  a  loom) 

tai-n 

ten,  a.  tend,  v. 

purtai-n 

pretend,  v. 

vlai- 

flee,  *. 

wai-n 

wen,  8.  wean,  v. 

pai- 

pea,  *. 

when,  ad. 

^^H 

^         ^              11               A     "^(HJti 

Mi 

^^M 

^    Se 
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12.  Long  AI= 

-ee, — continued. 

^H 

^^^H         kwarn 

quoin,  t.  (exter- 
nal angle) 

faa'rdi  grains 

Yerdigris,  s.           ^| 

ambergris,  s,         ^M 

^^^1 

sent,  p,p. 

prai's 

priest,  s,                ^M 

^^^1         bai'di^cE 

bedding,  #. 

dees-ai's 

decease,  i,             ^M 

^^^H         waideen 

wedding,  •♦ 

sai*8 

cease,  v,                 ^^ 

^^^H         spai'kccn 

speaking,  m. 

* 

defence,  9.  fence,     ^H 

^^^H         Bail'eea 

ceiliBg,  9, 

tid'm 

t\  and  s.             ^M 

^^^1         airm^en 

GTening,  i^ 

offence,  e,              ^M 

^^^H         lai-n^eE 

lining,  i. 

mai^nz 

means,  s,                ^| 

^^^H          lai'tneeB 

lightning,  #. 

amends,  f.             ^M 

^^^H         eai-mun 

seaman,  s. 

kumai'ns 

commence,  t.         ^^ 

^^^H 

reason,  v*  aad  «. 

oekspai-ns 

expense,  8,             ^M 

^^^H         trai'ziL 

treason,  «, 

sai'na 

sense,  «.                 ^M 

^^^H 

season,  t. 

purtai'ns 

pretence,  8,           ^M 

^^H         laip 

leap 

tai^nduA 

attendance,  #*        ^M 

sleep,  r,  and  s, 
glept,  preL 

ai-t 

eat,  V.                     H 

H-nvt 

ate,  eaten,  p.p.      ^M 

^^^H 

r     asleep,  a.,  slept, 
1         P-P' 

bai-t 

bite,  t^.                  ^M 

fai't 

fight,  r.  and  t .       ^M 

^^^H 

hemp,  i. 

chai*t 

cheat,  V*  and  8.      H 

^^^H         tai'mp 

tempt,  V, 

lai't 

light,  V,  and  8,       ^M 

^^^H 

slender,  a. 

blai^t,  blaik 

bleat,  t\  and  «.       H 

^^^H         mai'ndiir 

mender,  i. 

elai-t              ) 

sleet,  8.  slight,  a,     H 

^^^H         tai'Tidur 

tender,  a* 

sleight,  8.           ^M 

^^^H         purtai-adur 

pretender,  $. 

kumplai-t 

complete,  a,          ^M 

^^^H          zai^udur 

sender,  *. 

midt 

meat,  «.                 ^| 

^^H          ai'gur 

eager,  a. 

nai*t 

night,  f .  Qeat,  a.    ^| 

^^^^         sai'zhur 

seizure,  *, 

pai^t 

peat,  8.                  ■ 

^^^H         spaikur 

speaker,  #. 

' 

seat,  r.  and  s,        H 

^^^^ 

fencer,  ». 

8ai*t 

sight,  i.  (large     ■ 

^^^^1         fai'tiir 

fighter,  8. 

number)            ^M 

^^^H        marttir 

meter,  i. 

dai'sart 

deceit,  8.                ^H 

^^^H 

centre,  *. 

hrai'sai't 

receipt,  «.              ^| 

^^^H         Tarntur 

1     venture,  t?.  and  *. 
(     adventure,  «. 

trait 

treat,  v,  and  «.      ^| 

8trai*t 

street,  s.               ^M 

^^^H         fai'Tur 

fever,  *. 

wait 

wheat,  8.               ^H 

^^^V         M'Tur 

lever,  «, 

z&it 

sight,  8.  (vision)    ^M 

^^^H         ai'dl^es 

headless,  a. 
heedless,  a. 

baint 

bent,  a,                 H 

lai*nt 

lent,  9.  and  a.        ^M 

^^^H 

endless,  a. 

Biimai^nt 

cement,  t\  and  8.     H 

^^^H         aai^nsl^es 

senseless,  a. 

rai'paint 

repent,  t.                ^| 

^^^1          pnrnt^es 

penthonso,  §. 

raiTit 

rent,  v*  and  «.        H 

^^^1 

east, «.,  yes,  ad. 

tai-nt 

tent,  i.                  H 

^^^H 

feast,  V.  and  g. 

vsi'nt 

vent,  r.  and  8.       H 

^^H 

^    lease,  r.  und  «, 
least,  a. 

pvirvaint 

prevent,  t\             H 

wai^nt 

went,  f?.  /^0^        H 

^^m 

peace,  *. 

.    piirzaint 

present,  v.            ^m 

^^H         grais 

grease,  i. 

t    «i-T 
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12.  Long  Al^ee.'^Hiantinued. 


dai'v 

lai'v 

il-lai-v 

Welai'v 

klai-v 

nai'v 

drai'v 

rai'sai-v 

vai'v 

wai'v 


dive,  V,  and  8. 
leave,  r.  and  «. 
left,  p.p. 
()elieve,  v, 
cleave,  v, 
knife,  8. 
drive,  v.  and  «. 
receive,  v, 
five,  0. 
weave,  v. 


wai'v,  wai-vtid  wove,  pret, 
prarstez 


ai*z 

dhai'z 

lai'z 

tai'z 

plai'z 

pai'z 

Bai'z 


priests,  8,  pi. 
ease,  8.  is,  v^  em< 

phatic. 
these,  pr. 
^  lies,  8. 
tease,  v.  it  is,  ik. 
please,  t;. 
pease,  «. 
seize,  v.  size,  «. 


13.   Long  AO=oa 


Whether  this  list  should  not  include  all  those  marked  [6a]  s  {oo)j  No.  26,  or 
whether  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  latter,  is  rather  doubtful.  Many  might 
esteem  it  the  same  as  fiu]  =  (]la),  No.  15;  but  as  Mr.  Elworthy  appreciated  the 
difference,  and  in  leaoing  reaUy  made  a  slight  difference,  these  words  must  be 
retained  for  further  examination.  In  my  first  appreciation  I  considOTod  all  the 
words  marked  [oa]  as  (oo)  to  have  [ao]  =  (oo). — ^A.  J.  £. 


chaoT 

chare,  r. 

(i-tao-rd 

torn,  p.p. 

cbao'rin 

charing,  part 

lao'th 

loth,  a. 

sik'imaor 

sycamore,  <. 

kao-1 

coal,  8. 

stao-r 

story,  8. 

1 

snow,    *.,    dost 

vaoT 

furrow,  8. 

know? 

vao-rlun 

foreland,  «. 

avao-r 

before,  ad. 

tao-rd 

tore,  prit. 

14.  Fracture  AO'a=oo'. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  fracture  was  really  pronounced,  and  that  this  list 
really  included  that  marked  [oa'ti]=(oo')  No.  27.  Where  the  fracture  is  made 
by  an  added  rtt1=(9)  or  ('),  it  generally  deepens  the  preceding  yowel  in  all 
"-'  ^.— A.  ).E. 


dialects.- 

blao'iid 
iiblao-iid 
nao'iid 
krao'iid 


blew,  pret. 
blown,  p.p. 
knew,  pret. 
crew,  prit. 


skao'iir 
nao'ii 


;  score,  v.  and  8. 
[  scar,  r.  and  8. 
know,  v.f  no,  ad. 


15.   Long  ATI = A  A* 

Whether  the  sound  was  in  all  cases  [au]  =  (aa)  ,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather 
in  many  (not  all  cases)  more  properly  [uo]  =  (oo^,  No.  13,  I  found  it  so  difficult 
to  determine  that  I  haye  not  attempted  to  make  any  division.  In  my  first  ap- 
preciation I  heard  [ao]  =  (oo)  in  many  instances.  The  rr]  =  (R)  after  this  yowel 
IS  more  difficult  to  appreciate,  but  it  seems  to  be  there  when  marked ;  at  least  it 
was  felt  by  the  speaker. — ^A.  J.  £. 


au-b 

abb,  hob,  8. 

slau-b 

slab,  8. 

Banb 

Bob 

mau'b 

mob,  8. 

gaub 

gob,  r. 

nau'b 

knob,  8 

jaub 

job,  *. 

vau'b 

fob,  8. 
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[15.  Long  ATJ- 

=AA. — eantimml,                     ^^^M 

^M             fikwau'b 

Bqnab 

wan-j                wedge,  r.  and  i.      V 

^B              zwau'b 

Bwab,  f .  and  i. 

Ian  ^j  Be                logic,  «*                   ^^| 

^H               sau'l^ed 

-    solid,  a. 

vau^rk                fork,  «.                   ^B 

^H              zaui^ed 

vlau'k                £ock,  s.           ^^^M 

^M              auTc^d 

borrid,  a. 

smau'k               smoek^  «.         ^^^H 

^B               Trati'Btid 

frosted,  a. 

kniu*k                crock,  i,           ^^^H 

^M              lau*rd 

lord,  8. 

Trau'k                frock,  8,           ^^^B 

^H              lau'lau'rd 

landlord,  a. 

au*poal(d            uphold,  r*         ^^^B 

^^L              wau^rd 

ward,  V.  and  s. 

au^rubl               bomhle,  a.              ^M 

^^L          rai'wau-rd 

reward,  *♦ 

au'Dprau'&tilbl  unprofitable,  a.        ^M 

^^P          au^kurd 

awkward 

baucU                 bottle,  s,                   B 

^^r             fikau'lurd 

scholar,  «. 

k  wanTdl            quarrel,  t\  and  «, 

^M              au'purd 

upward,  ad> 

au  ■  fl                    ofFal ,  #. ,  awfnl,  a. 

^m              an^d 

odd,  a. 

airbnaayl           bob-nail, «. 

■             Gau-d 

God 

kau*mikul           comical,  a,              ^\ 

■             lau'd 

lardf  i. 

wan* ml               wamble,  v*             ^B 

^H                   DBU'd 

nod,  r.  and  8, 

au"l                     aU,  a*               ^^^B 

^m              pau'd 

pod,  «. 

kau*l                  coal,  8,            ^^^^M 

^B              rau'd 

rod,  *. 

lan-l                   loll,  V.             ^^m 

^m             ^eE'rau'd 

inroad,  s. 

awl,  8,             fl^^l 

^B              wau'd 

wad,  8. 

grftu*l                 gravel,  8.         ^^^M 

^M               spau'tud 

spotted,  a. 

sprau'l                sprawl,  v.  and  8*       H 

^M               kau'fee 

coffee,  8. 

w^cnvaui         wind-fall,  «.             fl 

^H              vau'l^e 

follow,  t\ 

auTikiil             oracle, «.                 H 

^m               kauntr^e 

contrary,  a. 

mau'sul              morsel,  ».                 ^^ 

^M              Trau^B't^e 

frosty,  a. 

lan'ryiil              laurel,  8.                  H 

^M              au^f 

ought,  r. 

/  form,  t\  and  t,      ^^ 

^M              auf,  tkau^f 

though,  «?«;*. 

fau'nn             <       (not  a  bench, 

^M              dau'f 

doff,  V, 

(      see  fami)            ^d 

■               kau-f 

cougbp  Vt 

2wau'nn             swarm,  s,                ^M 

^M               sau'f 

soft,  a. 

vrau-m                from,  prep,              ^M 

^M              lau^ng 

long,  a. 

kau-mfd        \    '^^^'  *'■  ,               I 

^V              Tmurng 

wrong,  tf. 

^K               zau'ag 

&ong,  *. 

zau'm                 some,  a.                  ^M 

^B               dau'g 

dog,  t. 

blau'8*ym            blossom,  8,               ^m 

^B               vrairg 

frog,  «. 

an*  pur- an*           upper-hand       ^^^B 

^B              Bkraiincb 

crunch,  r. 

kau  feen              co:^n,  8.           ^^^^M 

^B              -wauncli 

wench,  #. 

auTg^en             organ,  t.          ^^^H 

^B                     BDEU'cIl 

notch,  i. 

kwauTk^cn         quarrelling              ^B 

^B              pau'ch 

poach,  V,                i 

mau'meen          morning,  s.               ^M 

^B             wau-rah 

wash,  V. 

au'n,  aun-           un,  ne^,  prefix.         H 

■              lau'th 

loth,  a. 

ban'D(d               bond,  i\  and «.         ^t 

^B              alau'th 

sloth,  8. 

d-guu'n                ago,  ad.                    ^M 

^B              matrth 

moth,  «.  moBB,  i. 

mau'n                  maund,  8,                ^M 

^B              braa-th 

broth,  8. 

pau'n                  pond,  r.  and «.        ^B 

^B              TTau'th 

froth,  ^. 

ddes*pau'n          despond,  v*       ^^^H 

^B              mim^DJ 

mange,  s. 

Tau^n(d               fond,  a.            ^^^H 

^B              lauj 

lodge,  V.  and  «. 

wan'n(eommon)  one,  a.              ^^^H 
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kiiraxi'pshiia 

an-p-liin 

au'p 

lau'p 

flaa-p 

Bka-p 

maa'p 

pan-p 

praii*p 

taa*p 

Bwaa'p 

zau'p 

auT 

vauT 

wauT 

kwau-r 

zwaa'T 

slau-bur       ] 

dau-bur        ] 

zman-ldur 

tauTchor 

pau'chor 

mau'dhor 

mau-njor 

aul-ur 

liau'lar 

Tau'rmur 

prau'pur 

anl'tar 

bauTyur 

au'fSes 

ohan-ps 

waups 

wau'ps^e 

au-8 

gau-s 

kaa*8(t 

lau-B(t 

glau's 
mau's 
fi-maa*8 

pau'B 

rau'8 
draa'8 


15.  Long  AU 

corruption 
upland,  i,  and  a. 
Jip,ad.  andprefix 
lop,  V. 

flop,  V,  and  s, 
8lop,  V.  and  s. 
mop,  V,  and  i. 
pop,  V.  and  s. 
prop,  r.  and  8. 
top,  8, 
swap,  V. 
sop,  V.  and  i. 
or,  eonf. 

for,  prep.{emph.) 
ware,  beware,  v, 
(imperative) 
quarry,  v,  and  «. 
swath,  8. 

slobber,  v. 

smaller,  a. 
torture,  r.and«. 
poacher,  «. 
mother,  s. 
manger,  s, 
hollow,  a, 
collar,  8. 
former,  a. 
proper,  a. 
halter,  v,  and  8. 
borer  (augur),  8. 
office,  eaves,  8, 
chops,  8. 

wasp,  8. 

horse,  8. 

gas,  8.  (occasion- 

aUy.) 
cost,  r.  and  8. 
loss,  8.  lost,  a, 

lose,  V. 
gloss,  8. 
most,  a. 
almost,  ad. 
post,tf.  (for  gates, 

not  letters) 
roast,  V,  and  8. 
dross,  8, 


=AA. — contintied. 

grau's 
krau-s 
vrau's(t 

tau's 

kau-mpua 

auTchaet 

shau'rt 

wau-rt 

kau'mfiirt 

au*t 

dau't 

dhau't 

ii-dhau*t 

shan't 

jau-t 

kau't 

skau*t 

blau't 

slau't 

snau't 

pau't 

stengk'pau't 

spau't 

rau't 

grau't 

ii-vau't 

vaar'vau't 

vaar'i 


r'vau't  "j 
r-iivau't  \ 
•vau't      ) 


vur 
skwau't 

zau't 

ii-zan*t 

pau'gdt 

auniut 

au- 

dhau* 

aun-dhan* 

lau' 

vlau' 

blau' 

nau* 

eoran* 

brau" 

krau* 

strau* 

au-n*tAe 


gross,  8,  and  a. 
cross,  8, 
frost,  8. 
toss,   t;.  and  8, 

toast,  8. 
compass,r.and«. 
orchard,  8, 
short,  a, 
wart,  8. 
comfort,  8, 
hot,  a,  ought,  V. 
dot,  8. 

thought,  v.pret, 
thought^  p,p, 
shot,  8. 
jot,  8. 
cot,  8. 

scot,  8. 

blot,  V.  and  8. 
slot,  V.  and  8. 
snot,  8. 
pot,  V.  and  «. 
stink-pot,  8. 
spot,  f^.  and  «. 
rot,  r.  and  «. 
groat,  *. 
fetched,  p,  p. 

far-fetched,  a. 

squat,  V. 
BetfV,pret,B&tfV. 

pret, 
set,  sat,  p,  p. 
pocket,  8. 
hornet,  8, 
owe,  V. 
thaw,  V.  neut. 
thaw,  V.  active. 
low,a.la!wi^'. 
flow,  V. 
blow,  V,  and  «• 
no,  a.  and  oi^. 
hurrah! 
raw,  a. 
crow,  «. 
strew,  r. 
unto,  prtp» 
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15.   Long  ATJ=AA. — contintted. 


au'dz 

odds 

lau'jlnz 

lodgings,  *. 

pau'B-ez 

posts  (for  gates) 

au-rtz 

orts,  8. 

vrau'stez 

frosts 

wau'z 

were,  v,  pret 

16.  Short  ATJ=A. 

My  first  appreciation  gave  (hefle  as  [&o]  =  (o),  and  not  as  [o1s(9),  as  Mr. 
Elworthy  haa  considered  them.  Subsequent  examination  seemed  to  uiow  that 
in  Mr.  Elworthy's  pronunciation  they  were  rather  r&u]  =  (A),  and  were  apt  to 
become  Uie  long  of  this  yowel,  as  much  as  those  in  Ko.  16 ;  the  negative  prefix 
fm=[aun']  ='(An)  belongs  more  to  this  list  than  the  last. — ^A.  J.  E. 


hraud 

rode,  V.  pr$t. 

vaul-um 

volume,  8. 

Paul-^e 

Polly 

twaud'n 

it  was  not,  v. 

vanl-Se 

follow,  V. 

sauf-^en 

something,  8, 

dhanng 

thong,  B. 

faurt'^n 

fortune,  «. 

vraung 

wrong,  a. 

haun 

when,  ad. 

hraum-ij 

rummage,  <. 

ii-chaup* 

chopped,  a. 

raunk 

rank,  a. 

saup-ilr 

supper,  a. 

zauk 

sock,  8. 

kaum'z 

comes,  V. 

vaurk 

fork,  8. 

maus(t 

must,  r. 

chauk-viiel' 

chock-full,  a. 

kwaurt 

quart,  «. 
fortunate,  a. 

paup-1 

pebble 

vaur'tniit 

17.  Diphthong  AU-Y=AA't. 

These  seemed  to  have  the  first  element  decidtdly  long,  much  more  so  than 
in  the  literary  boy.  Dr.  Murray  appreciated  the  sound  as  (o't),  but  on  careful 
obserration,  the  few  sounds  in  the  next  list  which  approach  nearest  to  h'Cj  seem 
to  me  more  appropriately  classed  as  (a'i)  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  dso  all  belong 
to  this  list.— A.  J.  E. 


nau-yntid 

anointed,  a. 

pwau-ynt 

point,  V,  and  8. 

vauyd 

void,  a. 

bau-yt 

bait,  V.  and  «. 

au-yiil 

oil,  r.  and  «. 

wau-yt 

wait,r.weight,«. 

wau-yur 

weigher,  «. 

tree*fau"y 

trefoil,  *. 

chau-ys 

choice,  8,  and  a. 

kau-y 

coy,  a.  decoy,  8. 

rai-jau-ys 

rejoice,  v. 

kunvau*y 

convey,  v. 

vau'ys 

voice,  8, 

suurvau'y 

survey,  v,  and  *. 

gen-vau-ys 

invoice,  v. and*. 

wau-y 

weigh,  V. 

jau-ynt 

joint,  «. 

wauy 
bauyt 


18.  Diphthong  AUY=A't. 

See  the  note  to  No.  17. 


weigh,  r. 
bait,  V,  and  8, 


wauyt 


I  wait,  r. 
(  weight,  *. 
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19.  Long  EE=ii. 


These  are  the  xunal  long  English  ee, 
Scottish  longsonnd,  and  'jSr.  Murray  say 
or  short."  They  are,  howeyer,  much  si 
A.J.B. 


but  this  length  is  mnch  less  than  the 
B  that  **to  a  Scotch  ear  they  are  medisl 
lorter  than  the  short  [£e]  of  No.  20. — 


ee 
bee 

jee 

vlee 

mee 

dree 

wee 

see 

bee-d 

Yurbee'd 

uylee'd 

ii-vlee*d 

gree-d 

hree'd 


he,  pr.  (emph.) 
be,  V.  (emph.) 
gee,     int,     (to 
horses) 

me,  pr.  (emph.) 
three,  a. 
we,  jpr.  (emph.) 
see,  V. 

bid,  V,  and  s. 
forbid,  V. 
eyelid,  s. 
fled,  p.p, 
agreed,  v.  preL 
reed,  s. 


ahree'd,  zhree'd  shred,  r.  and  «. 
tai'stee'd  instead,  ad. 


kwee-d 

see'd 

ii-see-d 

gee'ftid 

aa'fwee-tiid 

ee*ntAe 

ee*f,  nee-f 

dee-f 

shee-f 

ee-ch  j 

bee'ch 
dee'ch 
ree-ch 
stee'ch 

wee-ch 

ree'sh 

fee-fih 

dee-fih 

wee'sh 

dee-pth 

blee-j 

ee-nj 
lee-dl 


cud,  8, 
saw,  V.  pret. 
seen,  p,p. 
giftcKl,  a. 
half-witted,  a. 
into  (emph). 
if,  eanj. 
deaf,  a. 
sheath,  s. 
itch,  V.  and  8. 
hitch,  V.  and  8. 
bitch,  8. 
ditch,  8, 
rich,  a. 
stitch,  8. 
which,  pr. 
witch,  *. 
bewitch,  v, 

fish,  V.  and  8, 

dish,  r.  and  8, 
wish,  V,  and  «. 
depth,  *. 
oblige,  V,  pre8. 

and  pret 
hinge,  «. 
little,  a. 


stee-fl 

ee*m 

bee'n 

fee*n 

chee*n 

shee*n  | 

shee-nid 

dhee*n 

thee*n(e(Dph.) 

kee*n 

skee'n 

pee*n 

spee'n 

spee*n  ) 

spee'nid         J 

fl-spee-n 

laat-(ir-ee*n 

see'n 

zee*n 

tee*n 

but-ee*n 

wee-n 

twee-n 

ee-n-ldn 

eep 

eendur 

kee'ndur 

wee-ndur 

splee-tur 

ee-s 

dhee's 

kee's 

gree-8 

kree-s 

kree'stez 

ee-t 

kee't 

splee't 

vree't 

weet 

wee-du 

ee-ntii 

lee-v 


stifle,  p, 
hymn 
bin,  8. 
fin,  «. 
chin,  8. 

shine,  t;.  and  8. 
shin,  8. 
shone,  r.  pret 

I  thin,  a. 

kin,  8. 

skin,  V.  and  8, 
pin,  t;.  and  8. 
spin,  V. 

spun,  V.  pret 

spun,  p,p. 
latter  end 


I    sin,  V.  and  8, 

tin,  V.  and  8. 
butt-end,  8. 
wind,  *. 
tyyin,  *. 
inland,  a. 
hip,  8. 
hinder,  v. 
kindred,  «• 
window,  8, 
splitter,  8. 
yes,  ad. 
thou  hast 
kiss,  V.  and  8. 
grist,  8. 
cress,  8. 
cresses,  8.  pi. 
yet,  oonj. 
kit,  8, 

split,  t;.  and  8. 
writ,  8. 
wit, «. 
widow,  8. 
into 
live,  V. 

16 
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19.  Long  EE=ii. — continued. 


lee-v 

leaf,  i. 

vlee'z 

fleece,  $. 

sbee-v 

sheaf,  i. 

vree'z 

freeze,  b. 

ee*z 

his,  pr.  (emph.) 

u-vree*z 

frozen,  p,p 

gee-z 

geese,  8. 

20.  Short  EE=i. 

Tills  list  is  made  up  of  two  yery  different  classes  of  words,  those  which  are 
closed  with  a  consonant,  and  those  which  end  in  open  [$e]  &=(!).  As  regards  the 
closed  yowels,  tiie  sound  is  generally  as  short  as  in  French  and  German,  and  k^ 

?[iiite  distinct  from  [i]  =  (t),  No.  24;  thus  [sp^*^  =  (spid),  is  ouite  different  from 
spid]  =  (sptd).  This  yery  short  and  fine  [£e][  in  cuwed  syllables  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  our  Western  dialects.  To  call  special  attention  to  it,  the  form  [^] 
has  been  written  throughout  these  lists,  although  not  necessary  when  the  accent 
mark  is  duly  written  in.  But  there  is  occasionally  a  tendency  (especially  in  the 
terminations  F^en,  Ses]B(in,  is),  although  unaccented)  to  make  the  Towel  longer, 
as  of  middle  length.  As  respects  the  words  ending  in  an  unaccented  open  Tie], 
I  haye  retained  Mr.  Elworthy's  original  notation;  but  when  he  pronounced  tiie 
words  to  me,  I  seemed  to  hear  [i]  =  (t)  in  at  least  a  great  many  of  them.  The 
fine  sound  was  at  any  rate  not  so  consistently  maintained.— A.  J.  E. 

klaa*rjSe  clergy,  b, 

strae'iik^e  streaky,  a. 
yaal'^e,  faal'^e  value,  v.  and  b. 

jil-Se  jelly,  b. 

hug-lge  ugly,  a. 

aak'l^e  actually,  ad. 

ai'kl^e  equally,  ad, 

wiklSe  weekly,a.and<wi. 

eo-lSe  woolly,  a. 

buul-^e  helly,  b, 

aun'l^e  only,  a(/.  (emph.) 

ee-ulee  hilly,  a, 

chuul-Se  chilly,  a. 

luul-^e  lily,  b, 

puul'^e  pully,  «. 

pop*iilSe  pebbly,  a, 

ae'iipmSe  halfpenny,  *. 
vaawiirpmSe      fourpenny,  a. 

vil'um^e  filmy,  a. 

naat'um^e  anatomy,  b. 

aak'n-nSe  hackney,  *. 

chai*n5e  china,  *.  (ware) 

puyn^e  peony,  b, 

gpn'Se  guinea,  b, 

min-5e  |  minnow,*. 

(  many,  a. 

tuur'nSe  attorney,  b, 

rat-n-nSe  retinue,  b, 

uun-^e  only,  ad. 


sp^ed 
hlas-ged 

speed,  B. 
hlessed,  a. 

oa-mst^ed 

homestead,  b 

ti-mged 

idmid,  a. 

raa*p«ed 

rapid,  a.    . 

ae-iitr^ed 

hatred,  b. 

«e 
h^e 

7^7  pr. 
be,  V. 

iirad-ee 

already,  ad. 

hrith-d^e 

birthday,  b. 

VruydSe 

Friday 

hlid-ge 

hloody,  a. 

stid-ge 

steady,  a. 

Muuu'd^e 

Monday 

Zin-dge 

Sunday 

eo-d^e 

woody,  a. 

meo'd^e 

moody,  a. 

Zad-urd^e 

Saturday 

shee'ud^e 

shady,  a. 

math-ud^e 

mcthodist,  B 

lae-iidSe 

lady,  B. 

Wainzd^e 

Wednesday 

Ch\lie-zd5e 

Tuesday 

Dhuuz'd^e 

Thursday 

pee-ch^e 

pitchy,  a. 

tich-Se 

touchy,  a. 

muurschSe 

mischief,  b. 

mau-nj^e 

mangy,  a. 

widh-ee 

withe,  *. 
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20.   Short  EE=i. — continued. 


zae'iip^e 

roo'iip^e 

vaar'^e 

moa'r^e 

banr-^e 

kaa-fin-dr^e 

sael'tr^e 

puul-tr^e 

zauT'^e 

buur-^e 

funr-ge 

chuur-Se 

beo*  charge 

sal'ur^e 
mnur'de 
puuT'^e 

maas'^ 

8aa*rB^e 

klaat^ 

aak't^e 

zab-mt^e 

plai'nt^e 

fau-rt^e 

thunr't^e 

maes't^e 

uur'stSe 

kris't^e 

kuur-stSe 

fdwst^e 

aavSe  ? 

kiz'^e 

lae'uz^e 

vnuz'^e 

skr^ech 

mub'^esh 

mub'ij 

Sat'skSenz 
e^en 
g^en 
wag'^en 
pij'den 
vuurk^en 
pai-nshSen 
pinsh^en 


sappy,  fl. 
ropy,  a. 
furrow,  V. 
moory,  a, 
borrow,  v. 
carpentry,  9, 
Bultry,  a. 
poultry,  «. 
sorry,  a. 
bury,  V, 
ferry,  *. 
cherry,  ^ 
butchery,  «. 
sherry,  a. 
celery,  *. 
merry,  a, 
perry,  8, 
wherry,  «. 
mercy,  s. 
saucy,  a. 
cloddy,  a, 
active,  a, 
seventy 
plaintiff,  8. 
plenty,  ad. 
forty 
tbirty 
misty,  a. 

rusty,  a. 

crusty,  a. 

fusty,  a. 
have  you  ? 
kersey,  *. 
lazy,  a. 
fursy,  a. 
screecb,v.and«. 

rubbish,  *. 

catkins,  s. 
ruin,  V.  and  s. 
go  in 
wagon,  *. 
pigeon,  8, 
firkin,  8. 

pension,  8. 


pun'sh^n 

faa'rsh^en 

kuur'sh^en 

chaam-p^en 

bur-Sen 

laat'Sen 

vef'tSen 

aaytSen 

zab'm-t^n 

dhuur't^n 

zek'stSen 

Sep 

dSep 

chSep 

shSep 

kSep,  kSep'ur 

nSep 

pSep 

zwSep 

hrSep 

weSn'tur 

vuur'dSes 

yuung-gSes 

boa-lSes 

poalSes 

aar-nSes 

aun'Ses 

pSes 

haar'tSes 

jis'tSes 

gyaal'Ses 

raak'lSes 

jil'Ses 

zil'Ses 

buul'Ses 

daew'lSes 

nak-lees        | 

uur'dnSes 

aak'tSenSes 

wik'idnSes 

dee'fnSes 

staef-nSes 

big-n-nSes 

uurch'nSes 

kaun-tri-nSes 

kwik-n-nSes 

zik*n-nSes 


puncheon,  8. 
fashion,  8. 
cushion,  8, 
champion,  8. 
burjring,  pa8L 
tin,  8. 
fifteen 
eighteen 
seventeen 
thirteen 
sixteen,  8, 
heap,  8. 
deep,  a. 
cheap,  a. 
sheep,  8. 
keep,r.  keeper, «. 
neap,  a. 
peep,  V. 

sweep,  V.  and  8. 
reap,  t^. 
winter,  8. 
furthest,  a. 
youngest,  a. 
bolus,  8. 
police,  8. 
earnest,  a. 
honest,  a. 
piece,  8, 
artist,  8. 
justice,  *. 
gallows, «.  and  a. 
auricula,  8. 
jealous,  a. 
zealous,  a, 
bellows,  *. 
dowlas,  8. 
necklace,  8. 
Nicholas 
redness,  8. 
activity,  8. 
wickedness,  *. 
deafness,  8. 
stiffness,  8. 
bigness,  8. 
richness,  8. 
contrariness,  8. 
quickness,  8, 
sickness,  8. 
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20.  Short  EE=iu— continued. 


weetn-n^efl 

guurt-n^es 

biz'D^es 

maa'tr^es 

traav'^es 

bee-iirdl^es 

chee*iil-l^es 

beg'D-n^es 

bee'iislinges 

ee'iU-n^es 

Bkee-iis-n^es 

sh^et 


witness,  9.  and  «. 
greatness,  <• 
business,  s, 
mattrass,  s. 
traverse,  r. 
beardless,  a. 
childless,  a. 
bigness,  i. 
beastliness,  s. 
illness,  «. 
scarceness,  «. 
Bheet,  8, 


k^et 

Yuuz'k^et 

vlSet 

sai'kr^et 

muur'det 

spuur'^et 

kuuv'^et 

wSet 

zw^et 

Sefuy 


kite,  s. 
furse-kite 
con),  i, 
fleet,  a, 
secret,  a, 
merit,  «. 
spirit,  8, 
covet,  V, 
white,  a. 
sweet,  a. 
defy,  V. 


(fal- 


21.  Fracture  EEii=ii\ 

In  this  fracture  the  first  element  is  marked  as  lonsp  ihronghont.  Some  of 
them  had  been  marked  hj  Mr.  Elworthy  with  the  first  element  of  medial  lenj^ 
Heett]  s  (ii'),  but  the  distmction  did  not  seem  to  be  always  made  in  pronunciation. 
Snch  words  are,  therefore,  simj^  marked  with  *.  As  to  the  quahty  of  the  first 
element,  [ee-ti]  =  (ii')  has  been  left  throughout,  as  Mr.  Elworthy  nad  written, 
but  I  certoinly  sometimes  seemed  to  hear  [i*tt]  =  (6**),  and  sometimes  [itt]  =:(t*). 
The  writing,  noweyer,  represents  what  would  be  the  first  appreciation  of  most 
hearers.    See  note  to  No.  14. — A.  J.  £. 


bee-iW* 

beard,  *. 

nee-iil* 

needle,  8. 

\i-fee-\ird 

afraid,  a. 

peeiil* 

pill,  8.  (pillow) 

beeiid 

bead,  8. 

spee-ul* 

spill,r.spindle,«. 

shee'iid 

shade,  r.  and  *. 

tee-ul 

till,  V.  and  8. 

aarkeeud 

arcade,  8. 

stee-ul 

still,  a.  ad. 

zee -(id* 

seed,  8. 

steel,  *. 

chee-uf* 

chafe,  t^. 

'     feel,  r. 

dee-iirth 

dearth,  «. 

veeul 

field,  8. 

kee-iij* 

cage,  *. 

fill,  r. 

checunj* 

change,  v.  and  8. 

Will,  pr,  name, 
also  a  testa- 

shee-uk* 

shake,  v. 

Weeul 

kee-iik* 

cake,  *. 

ment,  8, 

gee-iibl* 

gable,  *. 

kwee-iil* 

quiU,  8, 

kee-iibl* 

cable,  «. 

Bweeiil* 

swill,  V, 

an-j«e-til* 

angel,  *. 

shee-iim* 

shame,  v.  and  8, 

ee'ul 

ill,  a,  ad.  8. 

zee-urn* 

scam,  V,  and  8. 

hill,  8.  yield,  v. 

bee-iild^en* 

building,  «. 

Beeiil 

• 

Bill,  8,  and  pr. 

veciim 

fern,  ^. 

name 

beeuu 

bean,  8. 

bee-iil* 

build,  t?. 

iigee-iin 

again,  ad. 

gee-iil* 

gill, «.  guild,  V. 

kee-un* 

cane,  v.  and  8. 

chee-iil* 

child,  8.  chill,  v. 

klee-uu* 

clean,  a. 

shee-iil* 

shield,  8, 

shee-iip* 

shape,  V.  and  «. 

kee-m* 

kiU,  V. 

kee-up* 

cape,  8, 

mee*ul* 

null,  8. 

skeeup* 

escape,  v.  and  8. 
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21.   Fracture  'EE'ii=ii\— continued. 


dee'iip         I 

ii-Wenee'iip* 

bee'iir 

dee'iir 

ahee-ilr* )      | 

zhee'iir   j      ( 

kee-iir* 

skee-iir 

klee'iir 

nee'iir 

spee'iir 

tee-iir 

Btee'i&r 

vee-iir 

ahee-iim-l^es* 

Bhee-iip-lSes* 

kee-iirkes* 

bee'ils* 


sleep,  V.  and  s. 
slept,  v.pret. 
beneaped,  a. 
beer,  s, 
dear,  a. 
fear,  v.  and  «. 
share,  r.  and  s. 
shear,  v.  and  s. 
care,  t?.  and  8, 
scare,  r. 
clear,  r.  and  a, 
mere,  a.  near,  a. 
spear,  «. 
tear,  *. 

steep,  a.  steer, «. 
fear,  v.  and  «. 
shameless,  a. 
shapeless,  a. 
careless,  a. 
beast,  8. 


bee'ustez* 

fee-iis*  I 

chee-iis* 

kee'ds* 

skee-us*        ) 

skee-iis  j 

lee 'US 

prizivee'iirunz 

ii-shee-iik(t* 

pee-iirt 

bee'iit 

ii-bee'ut 

gee-lit 

lee-iit  I 

shee-iiv* 
kee  iiv* 
dhee'iiz 
kee'ilz* 


beasts,  «.  pi. 
feast,  V,  and  8, 
fast,  8. 

chase,  v,  and  «. 
case,  8,  (box) 

scarce,  a.  and  a(^. 

last,  t7. 

perseverance,  8. 
shaken,  p.p. 
pert,  a. 
beat,  r. 
beaten,  |7.|?. 
gate,  *. 
leak,  V.  and  8. 
leat,  «. 

shave,  r.  and  8. 
cave,  *. 
this,  pr, 
case,  «.  (matter) 


22.  Long  E'0=v«-' 

This  TOwel  forms  one  of  the  peatest  difficulties  in  the  dialect  and  also  in 
North  DeTon.  It  is  nsually  considered  to  be  French  «  =  [ne]  =  (yy),  and  on  re- 
ferring to  list  N».  34,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  words  here  entered  occur 
there  also.  The  sound  therefore  apparently  fluctuates.  The  next  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  sound  gave  it  as  French  eu  in/(ni=[co]  =  (?).  But  this  seemed  on 
further  hearing  to  be  too  fine  and  delicate.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  throat,  or  pharynx,  between  the  mouth  and  the  larynx,  is  carelessly  en- 
larged, and  hence  that  the  sound  is  obscured,  both  for  [uej  and  [eo],  ana  this 
fact,  which  is  represented  by  an  "inferior**  2  in  Palaeotype  {Early  English  Pro- 
Huneialion,  p.  1100,  col.  2,  bottom),  may  be  noted  in  Glossic  by  a  graye  accent,  as 

[tie,  ^o]  =  (y2,  97).  At  any  rate  these  si^  will  represent  sounds  not  unlike 
ue,  eo]  which  are  heard  in  these  Western  dialects.  In  No.  30  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  has  been  found  conyenient  to  use  [i,  do]  in  a  similar  manner.  I  haye  not  had 
a  sufficient  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  these  yery  peculiar  yowel-sounds, 
to  imitate  or  analyze  them  properly,  and  hence  the  conyenience  of  haying  some 
arbitrary  symbols.     See  Positeript. — A.  J.  E. 


rfeo'tid 
v^o'tid 
b^tid 

^o-d 

sh^'d 

k^-d 
m^o'd 
br^d 


rooted,  a. 
footed,  a. 
booted,  a. 
wood,  8.  (wonld, 
V.  emphatic). 
shod,/;re^.and;?p. 
should,  V.  emph. 
could,  9. 
mood,  8. 
brood,  8. 


st^o'd 

b^-bSe 

1^'b^e 

pr^-f 

b^o'sh 

p^'sh 

b^dh 

y^'dh 

t^o-th 

t^'nj 


stood,  t;. 
booby,  8. 
looby,  *. 
proof,  8. 
bush,  8. 
push,  V.  and  8. 
booth,  8.  both,  a. 
youth,  8, 
tooth 
twinge,  V.  and  8. 
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22.   Long  irO=v«- — continued. 


g^o-j 

^o*d-kauk 
d^'ndl 
b^'shl 

k^-m 

bl^'m 

r^-m 

br^o'm 

kr^om 

gr^m 

drag"^o*n 

bul^'n 

m^o*n 

voaTnfio'ii 

sp^n 

z^on 

b^o 

iib^* 

d^- 

g^o'k^ 

Uo 

bI^o 

dr^* 
ran-div^* 


Difficulties  of  appreciation  necessarily  increase  when  the  Towel  is  both  obscure 
and  short.  The  following  list  is  made  out  of  three  parts,  which  Mr.  Elworthj 
assigned  to  different  voweb.  The  first  part  he  considered  to  be  the  same  as  in 
No.  22,  that  is,  with  the  vowel  long.  But  on  hearing  him  pronounce,  the  vowel 
sounded  to  me  rather  short  than  long,  and  these  words  (with  two  excei)tions 
about  which  I  hesitated)  end  in  [k].  The  consonant  immediately  following  a 
vowel  seems  materially  to  alter  its  quality  in  this  dialect,  especially  when  the 
vowel  is  short.  Vowels  which  Mr.  Elworthy  considered  to  be  the  same,  varied 
immediately  to  my  ear  imder  the  influence  of  different  consonants,  and  when  he 
was  asked  to  lengthen  the  vowel,  or  pronounce  it  with  some  consonant  before 
which  it  did  not  appear  in  the  dialect,  he  generally  failed  to  reproduce  the  sound. 
Acting  upon  this  feeling,  I  have  put  as  the  second  part  of  this  list  a  set  of  words 
all  ending  in  [11  which  occasioned  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  myself  extreme 
(Ufficulty  to  analyze,  and  which  we  all  practically  gave  up.  The  vowel  they  con- 
tained seemed  to  me  at  first  like  the  Swedish  «  =  [hii'J  =  ru]  pronounced  very 
short.  Dr.  Murray  thought  it  was  the  Italian  o  ehiuao=  [uo*]  =(Mh)  (which  is 
probably  merely  the  same  as  [ui']  with  a  wider  pharynx),  also  pronoimced  very 
short.  Mr.  Sweet  took  the  sound  to  be  the  Polish  t/  fractured,  thus  [gati]  =  (y2*), 
but  still  extremely  short,  and  aa  this  Polish  sound  is  merely  [ui']  with  the  lips 


huge,  a. 

y^o- 

you,  pr. 

gouge,  8, 

^•p 

whoop,  V. 
hoop,  V.  and  8. 

woodcock,  «, 

dwindle,  v. 

k^-p 

coop,  V.  and  «. 

bushel,  8. 

sk^'P 

scoop,  V.  and*. 

womb,  8. 

l^o-p 

loop,  V.  and  8. 

combe,  «. 

dr^-p 

droop,  r. 

loom,  8. 

tr^o-p 

troop,  p.  and  f . 

bloom,  V.  and  8. 

st^o-p 

stoop,  V.  and  *. 

room,  «. 

p^T 

pure,  a. 

broom,  v.  and  8. 

h^'Z 

abuse,  8. 

crumb,  8. 

k^'fl 

course,  8. 
coarse,  a. 

groom,  8, 

&CU  B 

drago(m,  «. 

ta-b^-t 

to  boot 

balloon,  8. 

m^O't 

moot,  p.  and  8. 

moon,  8. 

r^o-t 

root,  V.  and  8. 

forenoon,  8. 

v^-t 

foot,  8. 

spoon,  «. 

uv4o-t 

afoot,  ad. 

soon,  a. 

bae"iirveo*t 

barefooted,  a. 

beau,  8. 

pr^-v 

prove,  V. 

above,  a. 

g^o'dz 

goods,  8. 

due,  «. 

&)-z 

ooze,  r.,  whose 

cuckoo,  8, 

^O'Z 

noose,  8. 

loo,  8. 

b^o'z 

boose,  V, 

slough,  8. 

g^-z 

goose,  8. 

enough,  ad. 

ch^o-z 

choose,  V. 

through,  prep. 

dh^o-z 

those,  pr. 

rendezvous,  8. 

p^oz 

puss,  8. 

(common) 

23.    Short 

t  E"0=aj. 
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23.  Short  W0=9^.— continued. 

opened,  it  would  appear  that  all  three  of  us  were  at  first  pretty  well  agreed  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  tongne.  But  on  hearing  the  words  pronounced 
many  times  over  on  successive  days,  it  appeared  that  the  tongne  was  drawn  up  so 
sharpl?  into  the  [^][=  (l)  position  as  materially  to  affect  the  quality  of  tone,  and 
that  I  could  hest  imitate  the  sound  by  attempting  to  keep  the  tongue  in  the 

position  for  [1]  all  f^'  ^—  ^'^'^  '  ^-^  " ''''-''    '' ' *^--'*-  '^- 

Towel-sound  dying  < 
pearance  of  a  fracture, 
text  that  Bir.  El  worthy  considers  this  Vowel-sound  to  Be  quite  a  shibboleth.  It 
is  best  imitated  by  attempting  to  call  bull  [bSol*]  =  (b^l^,  quite  short,  putting  the 
tongue  in  the  position  for  [1]  before  the  lips  are  openea.  The  third  part  of  this 
number  forms  the  second  and  greater  part  of  No.  30  fj^o*],  where  the  words  are 
printed,  because  Bir.  Elworthy  appreciated  the  vowel  differently.  The  note  pre- 
fixed to  that  number  will  explain  the  difficulties  here  felt.  Bee  also  FotUeript. 
—A.  J.  E. 

Pabt  I. 


^ok-id 

hooked,  a. 

r^ok 

rook,  8. 

kr^ok-id 

crooked,  a. 

kr^ok 

crook,  f?.  and  «. 

fok 

hook,  V.  and  «. 

t^ok 

took,  preL 

b^k 

book,  V.  and  «. 

il-t^ok- 

taken,  p.p. 

Uok 

look,  V,  and  «. 

zhoV 

suck,  V. 

k^k 

cook,  V.  and  «. 

z^n'dur 

sooner,  a. 

p^k 

pook,  8, 

Pabi 

f^och-iir 
r  II. 

future,  8, 

b^l 

buU,  «. 

st^ol 

stool,  8. 

p^l 

pull,  V,  and  «. 

r^ol 

rule,  8, 

pool,  9. 

m^ol 

mule,  8. 

yM 

full,  a.  ad. 

sp^ol 

spool,  8. 

fool,  9. 

draid-f^ol 

dreadful,  a. 

Bk^l 

school,  8, 

an-f^ol 

handful,  8. 

^1 

wool,  8. 

buul'i-T^l 

beUy.fuU,  8. 

tiolz 

tools,  8, 

Pabt  III. 
This  list  is  the  same  as  No.  30,  Part  II. 


24.   Short  I=t. 


These  words  have  a  quite  pure  pl  =  (0« 
this  sound  in  open  unaccentea  syllables,  see  No.  20  [^e]  =  (i).' 

oft 


But  Mr.  Elworthy  does  not  admit 
In  the  closed 


unaccented  syllaDles,  as  in  the  inflexion  -«<;=[id]  =  (id),  it  is  often  obscured,  and 
tends  to  fall  mto  either  [i']=  (y),  or  [i]  =  (12),  see  note  to  No.  30.— A.  J.  E. 


-ed.,     inflexion 

kling(d 

-id 

after  g  hard, 

gid 

chy  8h,  r. 

ii-gid* 

kuub-id 

cupboard,  8. 

dau'gid 

Fid 

Fred. 

Ud 

clung,  V,  preL 
gave,  V,  pret. 
given,  p,p. 
dogged 
lead,  8. 
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24.   Short  I=«. — continued. 


\  1 


!  ( 


bHd 
mid 

stid 

gyil(d 
wis'tiird 

\i-mil*urd 

zing'id 

zing 

ii-fik'dd 

lis'tid 

ris'tid 

pidh'^e 

pid*igr^e 

Bhilf 

ii-dig* 

brig 

dhing 

ii-kling 

zling 

zling'id 

▼ring 

zing 

ii-zing 

bich 

jich,  jis 

tich 

Mich 

krich 

biosh 

bHsh 

oa'vur-plish 

vlish 

rish 

brish 

drish 

krish 

likurish 

mauTgij 

tnj 

vik'drij 

bik 

mad'ik 

vuurdik 

puarfik 


bleed,  t^.  blood,  «• 
may,  might,  v. 
stud,  B,   study, 

f;.  and  «. 
geld,  r. 
worsted,  «• 
mellowed,  a. 

and  p,p. 
sang,  r.  pr9t. 
sing 

fixed,  p.p, 
enlisted,  a. 
rusted,  a. 
prythee 
pedigree,  «. 
shelf,  «. 
dug,  p,p. 
rig,  V.  and  «. 
thing,  «• 
clung,  |?.|?. 
sling,  r.  and  b, 
slung,  V,  pret 
wring,  V.  and  b. 
sing,  V. 
sung,  |?.j[?. 
beech,  «. 
such,  a. 
touch,  f?.  and  «. 
clutch,  f;.  and  «. 
crutch,  B, 
bench,  b. 
blush,  V,  and  «. 
overplus,  «. 
fledged,  a. 
rush,  r.  and  b. 
brush,  r.  and  «. 
thrush,  8. 
crush,  f?.  and  b, 
liquorice,  b, 
mortgage,  v, 

and  B. 
judge,  V.  and  b, 
trudge,  r. 
yicarage,  «. 
beak,  b. 
mattock,  b, 
verdict,  b. 
perfect,  v.  and  a. 


chik 

aub'jik 

Uk 

slik 

kau'lik 

buul'ik 

mik 

stuum'ick 

krik 

frik 

shrik,  zhrik, 

strik 

sik,  zik 

as'ik 

stik 

kau*nvik 

wik 

skwik 

twik 

zik 

dhingk 

zlingk 

dringk 

li-dring-k 

zringk 

ee*nstingk 

wingk 

zingk 

trib-1 

fid-1 

hrid-1 

trid-1 

jingi 

zingi 

shil 

stil 

sil 

zil 

wil 

bit-1 

kifl 

nit-1 

zit-1 

sil'dum 

id-n? 

tid'n 

ii-bin- 


cheek,  b, 
object,  B. 
leek,  B, 
sleek,  a. 
collect,  B, 
bullock,  B. 
meek,  a. 
stomach,  b. 
creek,  b. 
freak,  B, 
,zrikshreak,  v.  and  b. 
strike,^,  strict,  a. 
seek,  f;. 
hassock,  b. 
stuck,  V.  preL 
convict,  *. 
^r  eejc,  o. 
squeak,  v.  and  b, 
tweak,  V,  and  b. 
sick,  a. 
think,  f;. 
slink,  V, 
drink,  r.  pret 
drank,  p.p. 
shrink,  V. 
instinct,  b. 
winch,  f . 
sink,  V.  and  b. 
treble,  a. 
fiddle,  V.  and  b. 
riddle,  B, 
treadle,  b. 
jingle,  V. 
single,  a. 
shell,  f;.  and  «. 
steel,  V.  and  b. 

seU,  V. 

wheel,  V,  and  b, 
beetle,  b.  (insect) 
kettle,  B. 
nettle,  b.  little, 
a.  (common) 
settle,  B.  (seat) 
seldom,  ad. 
is  not  ? 
it  is  not 
been,  p.p. 
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24.   Short  I=«. — continued. 


cid'ln 

gpl'd^en 

gin 

▼lag'in 

pin'sliin 

bik'ia 

zid'lin 

tin 

Btiii 

zin 

kizh'un 

lim-un 

diz'n 

ahip 

vlip 

zin-dur 

ving-ur 

bridh'ur 

lizh'ur 

plizh'ur 

trizh'ur 

lik-ur 

fid-lur 

pid-lur 

zing'lur 

mil'nr 

ail'ur 

ship'ur 

lip-ur 

Ylit'ur 

Bip'tur 

ivnr 

fikivur 

jistfies 


seeding,  «.  and 

part, 
gelding,  «. 
against,  ad, 
flagon,  s, 
pension,  t;.  and  «. 
beacon,  «. 
seedling,  «. 
tun,  V. 
stun,  r. 
son,  sun,  «. 
occasion, «. 
lemon,  «. 
dozen,  «, 
sheep,  «. 
flippant,  a. 

(pliant) 
cinder,  «. 
finger,  v,  and  «. 
brother,  «. 
leisure,  ». 
pleasure,  «. 
treasure,  s, 
liquor,  v.  and  «. 
fiddler,  «. 
pedlar,  «. 
singular,  a. 
mellow,  a. 
cellar,  s. 
shepherd,  «. 
leper,  leopard, «. 
flutter,  t;,  and  «. 
sceptre,  b, 
ever,  ai. 
skewer,  v.  and  «. 
justice,  «. 


jille'bis 

dis 

chis 

jis      ^ 

vaa'rjis 

kaa'rkis 

lis 

maal'is 

paal'is 

bris 

ris 

kris 

kris'tez 

tris 

maes'tris* 

au'vis 

wis 

yit 

git 

vurgit' 

jit 

klit 

nit 

zit 

jint^ 

pin'itunt 

mid'ii 

bHv 

kridz 

stilyurdz 

siz'ez 

vij'itiilz 

zinz 


dubioos,  a, 
dost?  dust,  «. 

desk,  s. 
chest,  «. 
just,  a.  and  ad. 
verjuice,  «. 
carcase,  «. 
enlist,  V, 
mallow,  «. 
palace,  «. 
breast,  «. 
rust,  9.  V.  pres. 

and  j9rtf^. 
crust,  9. 
crusts,  9.pl, 
trust,  V.  and  «. 
mistrust,   «.    v, 

pre9,ejidpret. 
always,  ad, 
worse,  a. 
heat,  f?.  and  «. 
get,  r. 
forget,  V. 
jot,  t;.  and  $, 
clot,  f?.  and  9. 
net,  nut,  «. 
set,  V,  sit,  t;. 
joint,  «. 
penitent,  a. 
meadow,  9, 
believe,  v. 
curds,*,  (always) 
steelyards,  a. 
scissors,  8, 
vegetables,  9. 
since,  ad. 


25.  Long  OA=:<?o. 


These  words  seemed  to  me  to  have  clear  [da]  =(00),  without  any  trace  of  a 
subsequent  [661,  that  is,  not  to  be  the  London  Loa'w]=(oo'«^).  Some  few 
perhaps  approacn  [ao]  =  (oo},  but  this  was  too  uncertain,  except  when  before  r, 
for  me  to  transfer  them  to  list  No.  13. — ^A.  J.  £. 


boa 

bow,  8. 

znoa 

snow,  8, 

uul'boa 

elbow,  r.  and  «. 

droa 

throw,  r. 

(ibloa- 

blown,  p,p. 

troa 

trough,  8, 

stoa 

stone,  8, 

stroa 

straw,  8. 

snoa 

dost  know  ? 

voa 

foe,  8. 
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yoa 

zoa 

Btoa'ld 

oaf 

loa*k 

tad'Ioak 

smoa'k 

voa'k 

yoa'k 

oal-fd 

boa-l(d 

vree'-oal(d 

koa-l(d 

8koa'l(d 

iiioa'l(d 

toa-l(d 

ii-8toa*l 

voa'l(d  I 


I 


25.   Long  OA=oo. — continued, 

ewe,  s,  hew,  v.  bluynvoa*l(d 

sew,  V,  woa'l 

stole,  pret.  zoa  l(d 

off,  ad.  zoa'l 

lock,  t^.  and  a,  koa*m 

pad-lock,  8.  oa'vm 

smoke,  v.  and  s,  kloa'vm 

folk,  9.  woa'vm  [ 

yelk,  yolk,  yoke  loaiiln 

old,  a,  hold,  v.  kroa-p 

bold,  a,  soa'jur 

freehold,  a.  koa'mur 

cold,  a.  poa-lSes 

scold,  V,  and  8,  moa-^es 

mould,  V.  and  «.  oa'pmuat 

told,  pret,  and  a.  ii-lioa-pt 

stolen,  p.p.  oa'7 

fold,  f;.  and  s.  loa'v 

foal,  r.  and  s,  groa'v 


26.   Short  OA=o. 


blindfold,  a. 
whole,a.(emph.) 
sold,  pret, 
sole,  soul,  8. 
comb,  V,  and  8. 
oven,  *. 
cloven,  a. 
woven,  a, 
lowland,  8, 
creep,  v. 
soldier,  8, 
comber,  8, 
police,  8. 
moist,  a.  most,  a. 
opening,  «. 
crept,  p.p, 
hoe,  v»  and  8. 
loaf,  f;. 
groove,  r.  and  8, 


This  true  short  [6bl]  =  {o)  in  dosed  syllables  forms  as  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  dialect  as  short  f^e]  c:(i),  No.  20.  Some  words  seem  to  have  both  the  long 
and  short  vowel,  as  [voa-ks,  vftaks]  <=  (yooks,  voks).  The  sisn  [^aj  has  been  nsea 
throughout  to  direct  attention  to  this  rare  and  peculiar  shortening  of  a  Towel 
usually  long. — A.  J.  £. 


w6al 

whole,  a. 

hroap 

rope,  8. 

h6ap 

hope,  V. 

kroap 

creep,  r. 

Bl5ap 

slope,  V.  and  «. 

moadt 

mote,  8. 

m6ap 

mope,  V. 

kl6az 

clothes,  8 

P6ap 

Pope 

voaks 

folks 

27.  Fracture  OA'tt =oo\ 

These  fractures  varied  slightly  in  the  piirity  and  length  of  the  first  element, 
especially  before  [r],  so  that  [oa'ti,  ao-ii,  oaii-,  aoa-]  =  (ao*,  oo',  o\  o')  may  be 
occasionally  said,  ^ut  I  was  not  able  to  separate  them  mto  groups,  and  some- 
times the  differences  seemed  unintentional. — A.  J.  £. 


noa'iitid 

shoa-iird 

koa-iird 

voa'urd 

woa-iird 

shoa'iid 

li-shoa'ild 

bloa-ild 

noaud 


noted,  a. 
shard,  «. 
cord,  8. 
ford,  8. 

hoard,  v.  and  «. 
showed,  pret. 
shown,  p,p. 
blew,  pret. 
knew,  pret. 


ii-noa'iid 

droa-iid 

ii-groa'ild 

troa-ild 

toa'ud 

ii-zoa*\id 

Boa'urtid 

broaiich 


{ 


known,  p.p. 
threw,  pret. 
grown,  p.p. 
trod,  pret. 
toad,  8. 
sown,  p.p. 
sorted,  a. 
broach,  v. 
brooch,  *. 
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27.  Fracture  OA'fi=oo. — conUnuecL 


loa-udh 

vag'iboa'iixi 

aloa'iia 

droa'tLn 

toa-iiii 

Btoa'iln 

goa-iir 

shoa'iir 

moa'iir 

voa'ilr 

yoa'ilr 

noa'ut^es 

oa'ds 

doa-iis 

kloa'us 

oaiirt 


loath,  «. 
vagabond,  «. 
alone,  a. 
throne,  8, 
tone,  B. 
stone,  B, 
goad,  r.  and  b, 
shore, «.  sure, «. 
more,  a. 
fore,  before,  ad. 
your,^.(emph.) 
notice,  v,  and  «. 
oast,  B.  host,  B, 
dose,  «. 
close,  a. 
aught,  B, 


noa'drt 

poa'iirt 

soa'iirt 

goa'iit 

ii-goa-lit 

vurgoa'ilt 

koaiit 

moa'iit 

noa'iit 

droa-ilt 

oa-iiz 

doa'iiz 

kloa'dz 

noa-uz 

hroa'dz 


naught,  B, 
port,  B. 
sort,  r.  and  b» 
goat,  «. 
got,  p,p. 
forgot,  p.p. 
coat,  «. 
moat,  9. 
note,  «. 
throat,  «. 
hoarse,  a. 
doze,  f?.  and  «. 
dose,  B, 
clothes,  B. 
nose,  B, 
rose,  «. 


28.   Short  OE=0B. 


This  Towel  forms  another  of  the  difficulties  in  this  dialect.  Dr.  Murray 
appreciated  it  as  ri']  =  (y).  After  haying  heard  the  list  read  sereral  times  on 
different  days,  I  aohered  to  my  first  appreciation  [5e]  =  (ce)  as  conreyin^  to  me 
the  hest  general  impression  of  the  sound.  But  occasionally  the  soimd  [1]  or 
{ho]y  No.  30,  seemed  to  be  used.     See  Postscript, — ^A.  J.  E. 


asloen* 

aslant,  a. 

1 

woever 

however,  ad. 

toet'ur 

titter,  r.  and  b. 

kwoevur 

quiver,  b. 

spoet'ur 

spitter,  B, 

woeth-lSes 

worthless,  a. 

oevnr 

ever,  ad. 

moes 

miss,  V. 

goevur 

giver,  B. 

trees 

trust,  V.  and  «. 

dioevur 

shiver,  v,  and  b. 

foot 

fit,  V.  B.  a. 

skoevur 

skewer,  «. 

sheet 

shalt,  V, 

loevur 

liver,  B, 

poet 

pit,*. 

daeloevur 

deliver,  r. 

spoet 

spit,  V.  and  b. 

kloevur 

clever,  a. 

yoet 

heat,  r,  and  b. 

noevur 

never,  ad. 

woet. 

oat,  B. 

soevur 

sever,  v. 

skwoent 

squint,  v. 

29. 

Long 

00=uu. 

This  list  comprises  the  only  words  which  Mr.  Elworthy  can  give,  containing 
unfractured  [6oJ=(uu).  But  this  list  and  No.  31  serve  to  show  that  this  sound 
is  not  absolutely  strange  to  the  dialect,  as  is  usuallv  thought.  In  almost  all  the 
words  the  dialectal  [6o,  oo'ti]  =  (uu,  uu*)  corresponds  to  an  original  [6a]  sound. — 
A.  J.  E. 


iiboo* 
goo 
ugoo* 
moo'zik 


above,  pr&p. 
go,  V. 
gone,  p.p. 
music,  B. 


doo'rubl 
kroo'm 

foo-unt 


durable,  a. 
crumb,  b. 
fluent,  a.  (of  a 
river  only) 
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30.   Doubtful  00',  perhaps  Gloaaic  1\  E'O,  U'0=t„  9^  «,. 

Thifl  list  of  words  has  occasioned  me  the  greatest  diiBeiilty  ol  out.  Mr* 
£lw(>rthy  tboQglii  that  the  vowel  was  the  same  in  aU,  find  Wtti  «iirpn«ea  ti  mjr 
difficulty  Being  felt.  But  Dr.  Murray  had  heen  uniibhs  to  niAke  Miythijig  of 
them  hevond  my  firet  rough  apprwiation,  when  1  sometimes,  under  the  mflnence 
of  a  laljial  consonant,  &eemed  to  hear  [uo]==[n],  at  others  and  generally 
re*]  =  (ah),  ntid  at  others  again  I  felt  a  little  fracturing  hy  a  preflied  [i]!-(0* 
Thie  appreciation  had  heen  made  rapiiily.  On  the  laft  revision  6ome  months 
afterwards^  Mr.  El  worthy  pronounetd  each  word  t<3  me  several  times  over  and  in 
dilferent  orders,  and  I  was  ahlo  to  eeparate  them  distinctly  into  three  piirtf* 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  when  m  heard  &ome  of  them,  at  first  said  be 
heard  French  e^  [oe]=(oe),  and  then  thought  that  the  Duteh  i  =  [6]=(e')  waa 
the  proper  sound.  Bat  as  this  is  also  a  Scotch  sound,  native  to  Dr.  Murray,  who 
had  not  recognized  it^  this  apnr&ciatioD  appeared  very  doubtfuL  lu  deference  to 
Mr.  Elwnrthy's  opinion  that  jliese  words  nave  all  the  same  vowel,  I  retain  them 
in  one  list  under  a  sign  [oo*]  which  is  EOt  used  in  Glossic,  but  I  spell  the  words 
in  three  ways. 

Part  I-  consists  of  those  words  in  which  the  resembknce  to  [i]  =  (0  is  most 
strikinff.  In  correcting  the  spelling:  of  the  dialectal  phrases  and  sentences  in  the 
body  of  the  paper,  I  found  that  Mr,  El  worthy  wished  an  accented  [izl  to 
become  occasiouaUy  ait  unaccented  fooV,],  and  on  lij^tening  attentively  toere 
seemed  to  he  nothing  more  thain  such  au  obscuration  of  [ij=(i)  as  would  he 


effected  either  by  raising  the  back  of  the  tonzue  as  for  [i']  =  ^3>  ^^  widening  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  as  for  [i]  =  {*'2)  (sec  No.  22),  and  after  much  hesita> 
tion  I  sfiUeU^d  the  last  symb<d.  Tlio  effect  is  not  very  different  from  the  Dutch 
I.  On  eiamining  the  words  in  the  list,  it  will  be  found  that  [i]  is  preceded 
generally  by  a  sibilant  [s,  sh]  or  by  [r],  or  a  [t],  or  followed  by  a  sibilant, 
or  [p],  and  possibly  these  consonants  (chiefly  unvoiced)  may  have  driven  an 
[hoj  =  (#^j)  sound  into  [1]=  (ii)* 

Part  II.  consists  of  words  marked  r^]  =  ('2)  the  same  as  in  Ko.  23,  from 
which  I  cannot  distinguish  them.  These  seem  to  have  the  normal  vowel,  of 
which  [li]  is  an  alteration  effected  by  the  adjoining  consonant,  and  possibly 
several  words  in  this  list  have  as  much  right  to  be  put  in  Part  I.  as  some  of  the 
words  therein  tucluded.  Most  hearers  would  suppose  these  words  to  have  [oe]  or 
[uu]  or  Jul  as  their  voweL 

Part  nr.  consists  of  words  where,  for  the  most  part,  a  labial  consonant  seems 
to  have  given  the  vowel  more  distinctly  some  of  the  [ool  or  [no]  character* 
Indeed,  some  of  these  words  have  also  the  sound  ol  [uo].  There  are  very  few  of 
them,  which  adds  to  the  dIMculty  of  the  appreciation. 

It  is  iEuposflihle  not  to  recognue  in  this  difficulty  one  which  must  hare  beset 
our  early  Western  writers,  when  they  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  to  use  •  or 
K  in  many  words,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  of  it  arises  from  junctures 
made  long  ago  from  degraded  fractures  of  the  [ce5o]  =  (in)  class,  passing  first 
through  many  degradations  of  both  elements.  As  a  proof  of'^tho  difficulty  which 
it  occasions,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  though  Mr.  Elwortby  was  wonderfully 
^laei  in  his  reprtiduction  of  the  soundw  (an  Mmsuol  and  difficult  feat)  for  the  first 
three  days  of  mv  final  examination  of  this  list,  yet  on  the  fourth  he  became  un- 
certain ^  although  he  had  not  been  absent  from  the  district  so  much  as  a  week, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  words  and  pronounoe  them  from  child- 
hood*   See  Ibtiacript. — A*  J,  E, 


Paet  I. 


cMm'b^lee     ) 
dhlro-l 
ftim4 
brimi 


cbimtiey,  #. 

thimble,  ** 
nimble,  a, 
bramble,  s. 


trim-1 

tremble,  r. 

dril 

drill,  r.  and  8 

shril 

Bkxillj  a. 

till 

trowel,  i. 

TTil 

frill,  #. 
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30.   Doubtful  00',  perhaps  Glossic  1\  E'O,  U'0=«j,  e^,  u^. 
Part  I. — continued. 


Bimp'l 

fiimple,  a. 

chimur 

chamber,  «. 

chip 

chip,  t;,  and  a. 

timur 

timber,  8. 

Bhip 

ship,  8. 

dmpur 

simper,  r.  and  *. 

zip 

i    Boap,  «. 

(    sip,  V.  and  «. 

wispur 

whisper,  v.  andf. 

Rhiltur 

shelter,  8. 

bUur 

billow,  9. 

wis 

whist,  8. 

i^ur 

cellar,  «. 

jilt 

jilt,  8. 

Pari 

'  n. 

b^b 

bib,  «. 

pUom 

plim,  r. 

gl^ob 

glib,  a. 

zUom 

slim,  a. 

neob 

nib,  8, 

st^m 

stem,  8, 

r^b 

rib,  *. 

r^om 

rim,  8, 

kr^ob 

crib,  8, 

br^om 

brim,  8, 

t^b 

tib,    *.     (small 
beer) 

gr^om 

grim,  a. 

vO\jU 

pr^m 

prim,  a. 

Bkw^ob 

squib,  8. 

treom 

trim,  V.  and  a. 

g^ol-d 

gild,  17. 

w^om            1 

whim,  8. 

ii-sheom-d 

ashamed,  a. 

winnow,  t;. 

zw^omd 

swam,  V,  preL 

zw^om 

swim,  V. 

p^olchurd 

pilchard, «. 

z^om 

seem,  r. 

i-p^olurd 

pillowed,  a. 

y^lum 

film,  r. 

g^olt^e 

guilty,  fl. 

sh^ol'^en 

shilling 

Sonsh 

inch,  8, 

l^omp 

limp,  a.  and  v. 

p^onsh 

pinch,  V,  and  «. 

andtf. 

v^onsh 
p^och 

finch,  8. 
pitch,  t;.  and  «. 

shreomp 
zhr^omp 

shrimp,  «. 

m^lsh 

milch,  a. 

kr^mp 

crimp,  V. 

bl^m'ish 

blemish,  v.  and  0. 

d^op 

dip,  t;.  and  «. 

f^onish 

finish,  r. 

l^op 

lip,  8. 

f^l-th 

filth,  *. 

kl^op 

clip,  t;.  and  8. 

f(k)l-trge 

filthy,  a. 

sl^op 

slip,  V.  and  «. 

t^olth 

tilth,  8, 

n^op 

nip,  t;.  and  8, 

d^oth 

doth,  V, 

sn^op 

snip,  t;.  and  8. 

zm^oth 

smith,  8, 

p^op 

pip,  «. 

d^pth 

depth,  8, 

r^op 

rip,  i;.  and  8. 

p^ol-ij 

pillage,  V. 

dr^op 

drip,  V.  and  «. 

t^olij 

tillage,  «. 

tr^op 

trip,  r.  and  8. 

z^l 

sill,  «. 

str^op 

strip,  r. 

n^p-1 

nipple,  8. 

t^p 

tip,  V,  and  «. 

kreop-l 

cripple,  8. 

Uom-bur 

limber,  a. 

p^n-ikul 

pinnacle,  *. 

meom-bur 

member,  8, 

zw^ovl 

swivel,  8, 

Sapt^om-bur 

September, «. 

l^m 

limb,  8. 

Noav^m-bur 

November,  ». 

kl^m 

climb,  V. 

p^ol'fur 

pilfer,  17. 
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32.   Short  U=9.   Part  U.— continued. 


saal'ut 

vaal'ttt 

driblut 

hring-lut 

uyiut 

bU-ut 

waul'ut 

bnul'ut 

puul'ut 

uul-mut 

bag'unut 

uuT'nut 

auTQut 

punt 

pau'put 

puul'put 

tuup'ut 

kaar'ut 


These  few  words  seem  to  contain  a  very  difficult  vowel,  but  it  may  be  merely 
the  action  of  this  [dur],  or  perhaps  more  properlj  [,du.r]  =  ^Des]}  final.  Dr. 
Hurray  assigned  [ua]  =  (05),  and  I  nave  retamed  his  appreciation  lor  want  of  a 
better.  But  I  hesitated  between  [0']  =(ah)  and  [uu]  =  (a),  and  the  latter  is  not 
far  off  the  sound.  The  [d]  is  here  very  peculiar,  as  in  the  word  [tae*ttd^ez] 
=  (tBB'*diz),  referred  to  in  a  note  on  the  text.    See  FostseripL — A.  J.  £. 


salad,  s. 

funr-ut 

ferret,  *. 

Talet,  $. 

WUUT'Ut 

wherret,  v. 

dribblet,  s. 

suut 

Boot,  «. 

ringlet,  $. 

uur'But 

russet,  a.  and  8, 

eyelet,  s. 

kraavut 

cravat,  *. 

billet,  «. 

zaa-put 

sawpit,  8, 

wallet,  *. 

aa-rmput 

armpit,  8. 

bullet, «. 

tii 

too,  U>,  ad,  prep. 

pullet,  «. 

Zli 

so,  ad. 

helmet,  «. 

arrow,  8. 
harrow,  17.  and  ^. 

bayonet,  ». 

aar*a 

rennet,  8. 

bar-u 

barrow, «.  and  a. 

hornet,  s. 
put,  V. 

mar'u 

(     marrow,  «. 
morrow,  8. 

puppet,  8. 

spaaru 

sparrow,  *. 

pulpit,  8. 

Bhad'u 

shadow,  8. 

tippet,  8. 

mid'u 

meadow,  8. 

carrot, «. 

38.   Shorl 

b  TJA=(E. 

buad-ur 

butter,  8. 

shuad'ur 

shutter,  8, 

^ad'ur 

gutter,  V.  and  «. 

muad'ur 

mutter,  r.  and  8. 

tuad-ur 

cutter,  8, 

spuad'ur 

sputter,  r.  and*. 

34.  Long  U  E=y2y8. 

This  is  generally  considered  as  the  French  «=[ue]  =  {yy)  long,  but  both  Dr. 
Murray  and  myseli,  acting  upon  the  previous  experience  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  consider  it  to  be  an  obscure  and  deep  variety  of  this  sound,  produced 
probably  by  widening  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  hence  properly  ex- 
pressed by  (y2).    Compare  No.  22.    See  JPostseript, — A.  J.  E. 


chiie-b 
ki!ie-b 
stillep'^ed 
ii-due-d 

Ue 
d^e 
shilie 
J^e 


tube,  8. 
cube,  V,  and  8, 
stupid,  a. 
done,  p.p. 
who  ?  pr. 
view,  8. 
do,  V.  {emph.) 
shoe,  t;.  and  8. 
Jew,  *. 
cue,  8. 
lee,  a. 


bliie 

fliie,  vliie 

gli^e 

slille 

ni!le 

vuyur-niie' 

pyue 

spille 

dri!le 


blue,  a. 
flue,  *. 
glue,  8. 
slough,  8. 
now,  a. 
bran-new,  ad. 
pew,  8. 
spue,  V. 
row,  V,  and  8. 

(of  hay) 
through,  ad. 
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34.  Long  U'E= 

=yiys« — continued. 

kriie 

crew,  «. 

yiies 

use,  8, 

Q^e 

Sue  (Susan) 

d^es'piie't 

dispute,  *. 

t^e 

to,  prep,  {emph.) 
two,  too 

siie't 

suit,  V.  and  e. 

i!ie-z 

whose,  pr.  v. 

stiHe 

stew,  r.  and  *. 

biie*2 

abuse,  v. 

vi!le 

few,  a. 

rai-fiie-E 

refuse,  8. 

yi!le-zhl               usual,  a. 
skue-faaTsh^en  askew,  ad. 

miie-z 

{ 

amuse,  v. 
moss,  8. 

chiie-n 

tune,  s. 

niie'z 

news,  «. 

diie-8 

deuce,  a. 

yiie-z 
kriie-el 

use,  V. 

purii!le-8 
sprues 

produce,  v. 

cruel 

spruce,  a. 

ki!ie*nrt 

court,  r.  and  «. 

35.   Short 

TrE=y,. 

These  three  words  seem  to  have  the  short  soond  of  [de],  bat  they  may  rather 
belong  to  \\],  The  sound  is  so  short  and  squeezed  that  it  is  Tery  difficult  to 
appreciate  it.     See  FoatscripL — A.  J.  E. 

ji!iek  duke, «. 

zilkep  sweep,  v.  prea.  and  pret 

ii-z&ep'  swept,  p.p, 

36.  Short  TJO=u. 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  a  true  rtto]  =  (M),  but  it  will  he  seen  that 
*  pepper '  and  *  whip'  are  also  found  in  No.  30,  rarts  II.  and  III.,  and  it  is  at  least 
very  likely  that  [sniok^  may  occasionally  have  the  same^  sound.  The  smallnees  of 
the  number  of  words  m  both  [uol  and  [iio],  No.  30,  makes  the  separation  of  the 
two  sounds  rather  doubtful. — A.  J.  £. 


zuok 
yuok 


suck,  V. 

yoak,  a.  yoke,  a, 
yolk,  a. 


wuop 

zuok'ur 

puop'ur 


whip,  V,  and  a. 
sucker,  a. 
pepper,  v,  and  a. 


37.   Short  Xnr=!i. 


In  almost  aU  forms  of  English,  the  Towels  in  the  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables  of  such  a  word  as  husband^  differ.  In  the  literary  dialect  they  are  as  in 
[nuzbu'nd]  or  piuuz*bu*nd]  =  (naz-brad)  or  (Haz-brad),  but  in  the  dialects  they 
are  mostly  distinguished  as  in  [huuz'bund]  ^(Hhaz'band),  or,  as  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  [uuz*bun1=(az'b8n).    In  Bir.  £1  worthy's  dialectal  pronunciation  the 

[uu]  was  very  marked.  This  is  a  yery  **  thick  sound,  and  much  resembles 
daj=  (o) ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  often  taken  for  the  former,  as  it  only  differs  from 
it  by  the  rounding  of  the  lips. — ^A.  J.  E. 


tuur-il 

turf,  a. 

buurndilld 

brindled,  a. 

kuurb 

cmre,  a. 

guur-ziild 

grizzled,  a. 

uub 

ebb,  f;.  and  a. 

buur*nd 

burnt,  a. 

ruub 

rob,  r. 

il-buur-nd 

burnt,  j?.^. 

wuub 

web,  *. 

nurd 

red,  a,  rid,  v 

kau'bwuub* 

cobweb,  a. 

buurd 

bread,  a. 

kuus'^ed 

cursed,  a. 

wunl-bnu-rd 

well-bred,  a. 
17 
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37.  Short  IJII=a.— «m/tn«<^rf. 


dhunr'ubau'id 

nuii'dard 

dhuurd 

draung'kard 

vuul'iml 

wuurd 


buud 


uof'iid 
taung'iid 

skuud  I 

kyat-uuk'iid 

zlai'piid        I 

hrat'dd 
Bpunr'^etiid 
thuos't^e 
tuut'^e 
uof 
shuuf 
skruuf 
.  druag 
buurch 
kuurch 
puur-^esh 
buulsh 
buursh 
.kunrsh 
uulth 
wuulth 
twuulth 
BuuT'inj 
fuur'nj 
kuur'nj 
uurj 
guurj 
uursk 
uuk 

kauyduuk 
kau-nduuk 
chuuk 
ii-chauk(t 
tuuk 
tuur'bl 


thoroughbred,  0. 
hundr^y  a. 
third,  a. 
drunkard,  «. 
fallowed,  v.pret. 
hoard,  v.  and  «. 
word,  «. 
bud,  V,   and  9. 
but,  conj.  (before 

a  vowel) 
hoofed,  a. 
tongued,  a. 
scab,     (on     a 

wound) 
cat-hocked,  0. 
slept  {emphatic 

pret) 
rotted,  a. 
spirited,  a, 
thirsty,  a. 
potato,  B. 
hoof,  B. 
shift,  B. 
scurf,  B, 
drag,  V.  and  b, 
breech,  v,  and  b, 
crutch,  B, 
perish,  v, 
belch,  1;.  and  *. 
brush,  V,  and  «. 
crush,  V,  and  «. 
health,  b, 
wealth,  B, 
twelfth,  a. 
syringe,  v,  and  b, 
fringe,  v,  and  b, 
cringe,  v,  and  b. 
ridge,  #. 
grudge,  t7.  and  *. 
risk,  V,  and  «. 
hock,«.  (of  horse) 
decoy  duck,  «. 
conduct,  «. 
choke,  V, 
choked,  p,p, 
tusk,  B, 
terrible,  a. 


buar*ndl 

buur'dl 

guur'dl 

kuur'dl 

puuT'dl 

vuur'dl 

wuurdl 

twuur'dl 

skwuur'dl 

fiium'l 

muum'l 

tuum-l 

buun'l 

buul 

rai'buul' 

duul 

kuul 

muur'ikl 

smuul 

nuul 

jin-iil 

spuul 

uur'ul(d 

vuur-ul 

tuul 

siviil 

wuul 

dwuul 

zwuul 

zuul 

eezzuu-1 

uur'Sen 

fuurm 

buum 

dhuum 

uul  um 

ruul'iim 

oa*vur-wuul 

dhuum 

buuz'um 

puud'n 

buuz-gSen 

kuur'shgen 

dwuul*t?en 

kruub'chain 

zwuul'^en 


brindle 
burl,  v} 
grill,  r.  girl,  *. 
curl,  V,  and  «. 
pearl,  r.  perl,  v. 
furl,  V,  femle,  «• 
world,«.  whirl,  r. 
twirl,  V. 
squirrel,  «. 
fumble,  V, 
mumble,  1;. 
tumble,  V, 
bundle 

belle,  B,  bell,  b. 
rebel,  r. 
dull,  a, 
cull,  V.  and  b. 
miracle,  b. 
smell,  B, 
knell,  B, 
general,  a. 
spell,  V,  and  b. 
herald,  v.  and  b. 
ferule,  b. 
tell,  r. 
several,  a. 
well,  a,  ad,  b. 
dwell,  V. 
swell,  !?. 
self,  pr, 
himself,  pr. 
herring,  b. 

ifirm,  a,  form,  b. 
(bench) 
bung,  B. 
thumb,  B. 
elm,  B.  halm,  «. 
realm,  b. 
lim  over- whelm,  v, 
thrumb,  b, 
bosom,  B, 
pudding,  B, 
buskin,  b. 
cushion,  b. 
dwelling,  b, 
curb-chain,  f. 
swelling,  b. 


See  page  198. 
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37.   Short  XJtr=a. — continued. 


yuur-Sen 

unrn 

nyum 

xnunm 

uup-um 

fikaul-itn 

uuz'ban 

fdnl'iin 

uum'un 

man 

vtiun 

Weyuun* 

kaur'mzn 

uolp 

plaomp 

bang'karp 

chuuT'up 

stnuT'up 

gamudee'dr 

kaa'findur 

viiur'dur 

shuag'ur 

audh'iir 

Bhaal'ur 

nuiidh*Tir 

taa-lur 

fiuurklar 

muum*Mur 

tuam-l-lur 

zwaulnr 

buul'ur 

fuul'ur 

bai'dfaul'or 

maul'or 

vuul'ur 

ynum'ur 

g^-nur 

fuuD'ur 

taom-por 

kuar'ditnr 

shuol'tur 

Bmuul'tor 

Bpuul'tur 

wuul'tur 

drug-gestur 

vuur 


christening,  «• 
hearing,  0. 
mn,  V. 
iron,  8, 
monnii  v» 
apron,  8. 
skeleton,  8, 
husband 
felon 

woman,  8» 
urn,  «, 
yon,  ad. 
beyond,  prep. 
crimson,  8. 
help,  V.  and  8. 
pump,  V.  and  8. 
bankrupt,  8. 
cbirp,  V. 
stirrup,  8. 
grenadier,  8. 
carpenter,  8. 
further,  ad. 
sugar,  8, 
eitiier,  a. 
shallow,  a. 
neither,  a, 
tallow,  8. 
circular,  a. 
mumbler,  8. 
tumbler 
swallow,  V. 
bellow,  V, 
fellow,  8. 
bedfellow,  8. 
mellow,  a. 
felloe,  8, 
fallow,  8,  and  a. 
humour,  t?.  and  «. 
good,  now! 
^neral,  «. 
temper,  8. 
creditor,  8, 
shelter,  8. 
smelter,  8. 
spelter,  8. 
welter,  8. 
druggist,  8. 
fur,  8.  fir,  8. 


kuuvur 
wuur 

yuor 

guur-duyiir 

zuur 

puur'nt^es 

uuls 

m^om-bums 

kaum'bums 

daef'ums 

een*diims 

hign-ums 

puums 

taem'pums 

dailiv'ums 

rivums 

uur'diins 

puur-tnuns 

dSesturvuns 

gruuts,  guurts 

buus  I 

fuus 

aum'Iigus 

kuus 

thuu8(t 

muus 

Kan'lmus 

KuuT'smus 

nuus 

puus 

brak'sus 

spuur-Set 

buumt 

fuumt 

daef-umt 

guumt 

puumt 

vuumt 

guurt 

udhuur*t 

huurt 

smuurt 

dai'zurt 

mag'ut 


coyer,  v,  and  8. 
coyert,  8. 
whether 
where,  ad, 
hear,  here,  ear, 

year,  your 
gridiron,  8. 
sir 

apprentice 
else,  a.  and  j^ron. 
remembrance,  8. 
encumbrance,  «. 
difference,  8. 
hindrance,  8. 
ignorance,  8. 
prince,  8, 
temperance 
deliyerance 
reverence,  8. 
riddance,  8. 
pertinance,  8, 
disturbance,  8, 
groats 
burst,  V,  and  8. 

pre8, 9Xidpret. 
first,  8. 
omnibus 
curse,  8. 
thirst 
must,  V. 
Candlemas 
Christmas 
nurse,  8, 
purse,  8. 
breakfast,  r.,  8, 
spirit,  8. 
brunt,  8. 
affront,  v. 
different,  a. 
grunt,  V. 
print,  V.  and  8. 
front,  8. 
great,  a. 
athwart,  ad. 
wort,  «.  (berry) 
smart,  a. 
desert,  8. 
maggot,  8, 
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37.  Short  UU=a. — continued. 


shuut 

ii-shuut* 

twuulv 

dSes"tuunr* 

muuY 

ruuv 

juubz 

vuuT'Wurdz 


shoot,  i;.  pre8, 
andjpr^^.^lBO  8. 
shot,  p,p. 
twelve,  a. 
disturb,  v. 
move,  r.  and  «. 
roof,  f;.  and  «. 
jobs,  8, 
forwards,  ad. 


buur'ohez 

druugz 

wuurdaap-lz 

skwuur-yiilz 

dhurzuul'z 

uul'durz 

uurz 

gyaal'ipurz 


i 


breeches,  8. 
dregs,  «. 
hoaxd-apples 
skittles,  8. 
themselves,  pr. 
elders,  8. 
hers,    pr.    she 

is,  V. 
gallopers,  8. 


38.  Diphthong  UW=9'w. 

This  is  tbe  literary  diphthong  [ikw]  =  (8V},  but  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
make  the  first  element  a  littlf  longer  ;  the  sound,  however,  does  not  reach  [u*w, 
e**w]  s:(99'ti,  e^'if),  and  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  [uuw]  =(a'if).— A.  J.  E. 

s^^ut,  r.  and  «. 

(also  prop) 
bow,  V.  bough,  8. 
chew,  V. 
allow,  V. 
daw,  8. 
flow,  8. 
house,  8. 
mouse,  8. 
dust-bouse 
(chaff-house) 

39.  Diphthongal  Fracture  UW-a=:o'tt'. 

This  fracture  seems  to  occur  before  [1]  only.  Before  [r]  the  diphthong  changes 
to  [aaw]  =  (§^0,  see  No.  4. 

shuwiil  shovel,  v,  and  «. 

Fuw  (il  foul,  a,  fowl,  8,  vowel,  8. 

40.   Diphthong  TJY=o't. 

This  is  also  the  literary  fine  long  i;  it  does  not  become  [u'y,  e'*y]  =  (00*1,  eah'i) 
in  this  dialect,  but  these  forms  are  heard  in  East  Somerset.  It  is  quite  distinct 
also  from  either  [nuy]=(a'i)  on  the  one  hand,  or  [aay*,  aa7]=(fei',  &ai)  on  the 
other,  and  hence  is  kept  quite  clear  of  both  No.  18  ana  No.  6  or  6. — ^A.  J.  £. 


mai-lSe- 
muw'dhid 

mealy-mouthed 

struwt 

muwdh 

mouth,  8. 

buw 

zuwdh 

south,  8. 

chuw 

uw-zl 

housdiold, «.,  <a. 

luw 

juwl 

jole,  8. 

kluw 

dhuwzun 

thousand 

zuw 

vuwlur 

fowler,  8. 

uwz 

duwB(t 

dust,  8. 

muwz 

kluwt 
stuwt 

clout,  «. 
stout,  a. 

duw*st-uwz 

duy 

tuurifuy 

ti-luy 

bruyb 

truyb 

skruyb 

nyd 

tt-uyd 

ii-duy(d 


eye,  *. 

die,  dye,  p.  and«. 
terrify,  v. 
lain,  p.p, 
bribe,  r.  and  «. 
tribe,  *. 
scribe,  V, 
hide,  V.  and  8, 
hidden,  p,p, 
dyed,  J?  ./7.  and  0. 


zluyd  j 

il-zluyd 

vluyd 

hruyd 

struyd 

dai'd-luyvurd 

u-muyndud  J 

tuydh 


slide,  V,  and  8. 
sledge,  8, 
slid,  p,p, 
flew,  r.  {pret.) 
ride,  v,  and  8. 
stride,  V.  and  «. 
deadalive,  a, 
minded  (in  the 

mind  to),  a. 
tithe,  V.  and  8. 
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40.  Diphthong  TJT=o'i. — continued. 


uyth 

bruydl 

luyk 

b^eluyk 

aa-rdluyk 

een-wurdlayk 

gau'dluyk 

uur-ch-luyk  j 

zing'l-lnyk 

k^o'l-Iuyk 

dfom-luyk 

thee-n-luyk 

zoo*ur-luyk 

k^'Bluyk 

lae-iit-layk 

saud'unt-luyk 

vuyz-baul 

b€e-ny*n-an* 

buygm 

tuylin 

vruytin 

uylun 

uyn 

buyn 

^o'dbuyn 

fuyn 

chuyn  J 

kuyn(d 
muyn(d 

puyn  I 

spuya 
lunym 
hniyB(d 


height,  s. 
bridle,  V.  and  s. 
like,  V.  and  a. 
belike,  ad. 
hardly,  ad, 
inwardly,  a, 
godly,  a. 
richly,  rich,  ad. 

and  a. 
singly,  ad. 
coolly,  ad, 
dimly,  ad. 
thinly,  ad. 
sorely,  ad. 
coarsely,  ad. 
lately,  ad. 
suddenly 
flTes-ball,  »» 
behindhand,  a. 
begging,  s. 
tiling,  B. 
writing,  8. 
island,  highland 
hind,  8. 
bind,  V.  and  s. 
woodbine,  8, 
fine,  a, 
chimb,  8.  chine, 

V.  and  8. 
kind,  a. 
mind,  v.  and  8. 
pen,   8.    (cattle 

pen) 
spine,  8, 
nme,  v.^  and  8. 
rind,  r.  and  8, 


truyn,  twnyn 

vuyn  i 

wuyn 

hmyp 

truyp 

wuyp 

vuyndur 

suyfur 

buygur 

vruytur 

nys  { 

juys  I 

tuys 
TOys 

vruyt 

puynt 

vnyiunt 

duymunt 

luyv 

iiluyv 

nuyr 

struyv 

wuyv 

vruy 

vuystez 

suyzez 

uyz 

vuyz 

suyvz 


twine,  V. 

fine,  a.  find,  v. 

and  8. 
wind,  r. 
ripe,  a. 
tripe,  8. 
wisp,  8. 
finder,  8. 
cipher,  v.  and  8. 
beggar,  8. 
writer,  8. 
hoist,  r,  and  8. 

ice,  8. 
joist,    8.    {8%ng. 

and /^Zur.) 
entice,  v. 
fist,  8. 
write,  V.  right, 

wright,      a. 

andr. 
pint,   8.    point, 

(rarely) 
violet,  8. 
violent,  a. 
diamond,  8. 
life,  8. 
alive,  a. 
knife,  8. 
strive,  V. 
wife,  8. 
fiy,  V.  and  *. 
fists,  8. 
assizes,  8. 
eyes,  «. 

advise,  v.  fives, «. 
chives,  8. 


41.  Diphthongal  Fracture  tnr-ii=9't'. 

Before  [1]  and  [,t]  a  fracture  ariaea  aa  uaual,  bat  the  [^]  doea  not  eonvert  [ny] 
into  [aay].    Compare  Noa.  4  and  7.^ A.  J.  £» 

wuyiilduuk 

puyul 

muyill 

muyiild 

tuyiil 

vuyiil 


i 

wuyiil  \ 


wild  duck 

uyiir 

V 

iron,  8.  hire,  v 

pile,  V.  and  8. 

and«. 

mild,  a. 

muyiir 

admire,  v. 

mile,  *. 

een-tuyiir 

entire,  a. 

tile,  V.  and  8. 

vruyiir 

friar,  8. 

viol,   8.  file,  V. 

vuyilr 

fire,  V.  and  *. 

and  9.  phial,  8. 

kwuyiir 

require,  v. 

while,  oe^. 

zuyiir 

desire,  r. 

wild,  0, 

kwuydt 

quiet,  a. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^H^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 
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^^                                    42.  Diphthong  UVY=7L'i.                       ^^^ 

^^H                This  is  full  [imj],  very  Eearly  rpAv]  =  (<$t),  and  cottfiued  conatatitlv  with      ^H 
^^V               raay]  =  {A*0.     It  occara  only  after  [wj,  or  rather  in  the  fructUTal  triplithong       ^^t 
^^m               [wuuy]  ^(iia'i),  which  i^  again  Iractured  before  [1],  as  iu  [bwuuytll]  =(btia-ri).            1 
^^^V               — A.  J.  £.                                                                                                                      ^^^1 

^H             bwuuy               boy,  ». 

g^'d-bwnuy    '  good-bye                 ^^M 

^H              bwuuyul            boil,  r« 

pwnuyzn           poison,  v.  and  s.     ^^M 

^H              Bpwuuyul           spoil,  V. 

bwuuyiur         boiler,  s*                 ^H 

^H             bwuuy-l^en        boiliogi  s. 

■ 

^H                                                  in. — CoNSONAirrfl^                                    ^^^^H 

^H                  In  the  following^  lists  the  words  arc  arranged  in  the  ftlphahetical           1 

^H               order  of  the  ordxoary  e  pel  ling,  reckoning  from  tht  beginning  of  the       ^J 

^H               word.     The  numbering  of  the  lists,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  con-      ^H 

^H              tinues  that  of  the  vowel  lists.     The  consonants  treated  are  those      ^| 

^H              which  are  specially  related  to  coneonants  in  the  literary  dialect.              ^H 

^H                                           43.   F  initial  retained,                                    ^| 

^H                  It  is  commonly  snppof^ed  that  in  Bomersetshire  every  initial  ff,  9,      ^H 

^H               Ih]  is  changed  into  [y,  z,  dh].     This  is  far  from  being  the  case*      ^f 

^H              The  words  in  this  list  never  change  [f]  into  [r].    It  will  be  observed      ^^ 

^H              that  they  are  almost  all  of  foreign  origin,                                                  ^H 

^H              fable                  fae'ublj  «. 

faucet                 fau*9ut,  9.                ^H 

^H              face                    fae'us,  r.  and  s. 

fault                   fau*ut,  r.  and  $.      ^H 

^H               facia                    fae-ushur,  «, 

faultless              iau'tl^es,  a,             ^H 

^H              fact                     faak,  s.  and  p. 

faulty                 fau't^e,  a.               ^H 

^H              factory                faakHurSe 
^H              fade                     fae'iid,  p. 

fa^(you.gj    ,„„.,„^,.                m 

^H               fail                      faa'yuli  r. 

favour                fae*kivur,r.&nd«.      ^H 

^H              failing                faa-yl^en^  pr08. 

feature                faiehur,  s,              ^H 

^H              iuin,  a.,  feign,  f^.  faa-yn       Ipurt. 

February            Flb-uri^e,  n,             ^H 

^H              faint                    faa*ynty  v,  and  9, 

fee                      fee,  r.  and  a.           ^H 

■     ar'i  ^-•'^^ 

feeble                 fai  bl,  a,                  ^H 

felon,  villain       fuuluni  s.               ^^M 

^H              faith                    faa^th 

felony,  villainy  fuul*un^e,  «.            ^H 

^m              faithful                faa^thft^ol,  a. 

fellow                 fuul'ur,  «.                ^^M 

^H              false                    fuu'ls,  faa'ls,  a. 

female                 fni^maeul,  <?«,  «,       ^H 

^H             fame                  faeum^  s. 

fence                   fai  ns,  r.  and  9.        ^H 

^H              family                faam'l^e,  #. 

ferment              furmaint,  t\      ^^^H 

^H              farm                    fnarm,  v.  and  s. 

ferret                  fuur^ut,  «.         ^^^^| 

^^M             farmer                foaTmur,  41. 

fever                   fai*vur,  *,          ^^^^| 

^H             farrier                 faar'yur,  «. 

fidgit                  f^iej'ut,  V.  and  1.     ^^| 

^H             ferry                  ftmr^^e,  «. 

fife                      fiiyf,  «.                    ^H 

^H             fashioiL               faa^rsh^en,  8, 

figure                 fig'nr, «.                  ^H 

^H             faAtf  f.^  feast^  ^,fge*\ls 

figtLre(to  cypher)  flj5*urSe,  r.              ^H 

^H              fate                     fae*iitf «. 

alHliate               f\l-5e-ae'iit;,  v.         ^H 

^H             fated                   fae'dtidj  a. 

alter                  nitor,  r.  and  t.      ^H 
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43.   F  initial  retained. — contintted. 


foo*\is 

fuurgen,fuurunt 

fau-rSes 

fauTt^en 

fuwndae'iirshun 

fuwn-t^en 

frae'ukus 

fraak'shun 

fraak'sbus 

fraa-yill 

frae'flm 

Frangk 

fraa-y 

frik 

frai-kiint 

fril 

furn(t 

Me-t 

fruytae'iidgez 

fuul'urzatb 

fiiun*dgemun(t 

fuur'D^es 

fuws'tge 

44.    F  and  Y  initial  both  used  occasionally. 

In  the  following  list  the  [f  ]  is  always  retained  when  the  word  is  emphatic,  and 
generally  in  the  words  forming  Part  I.  it  is  more  common  than  [t],  but  in  the 
other  words  [y]  is  more  common  than  [f  1.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  words 
really  began  in  all  cases  with  [fv],  as  [fvee*ti/]  =  (fTii'R),  that  is,  the  Toice  of 
fyl  was  not  commenced  as  soon  as  the  position  was  assumed,  and  hence  a  faint 
[fj  was  heard  before  it.  This  is  like  [sz]  in  the  German  «tV=  [szee]  =  (szii), 
and  in  all  Oerman  words  beginning  with  s.  In  the  English  finals,  when  no  vowel 
or  consonant  follows,  the  reyerse  process  takes  place,  as  **  it  is  Ait"  =[it'iz  *hizs] 
=  (rt'tz  Hhf'zs).     In  both  cases  it  is  assumed  that  [zl  only  is  pronounced,  thus 

{zee,  hiz],  because  the  yoice  is  so  much  more  powerrul  than  tne  hiss,  that  the 
atter  is  unobseryed.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  case  with  the  Somersetshire 
initials  [fy,  sz,  shzh,  thdh].  But  when  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  the 
hiss  is  diiyen  out  so  sharp  as  to  predominate,  and  hence  the  buzz  is  not  observed, 
and  [f,  s,  sh,  th]  alone  are  recognized. — A.  J.  £. 


filth 

fU-trge 

fine 

fuyn,  V.  and  a. 

finery 

feuynurSe,  8. 

finish 

fln-^esh,  V, 

form,#.(bench)/^""'^*" 

fity  a,  and  «. 

fit 

fitch,  (polecat)  #.fich 

t^f  V,  and  8, 

faeks 

fiame,  flean^ 

8,  flae'iim 

fiask,  8. 

fl&as 

flat,  o. 

fl&at 

flippant,  a. 

1 

(pliant, 

flip 

elastic) 

Florey,j[?.». 

(Combe- 
Withiel)    , 

Fluur-ge 

flue,  «. 

Ue 

fluent,  a.       > 

(running   | 

quickly, 

>    foo'unt 

of  a  river ' 

only)         ^ 

flute,  8. 

fliie-t 

forage,  v,  an^ 

8,  fau-rSej 

force,  V.  and  8. 
foreign,  a, 
forest,  8. 
fortune,  8. 
foundation,  ». 
fountain 
fracas,  «. 
fraction,  «. 
fractious,  a, 
frail,  a, 

frame,  v.  and  8, 
Frank 
fray,  V. 
freak,  8. 
frequent,  a,    ) 

and  ad.  ] 
frill,  i*.  and  8. 
front, «., 

affront,  r. 

and  8, 
fruit,  8, 

fried- potatoes, «. 
fuller's  earth,  «. 
fundament,  8. 
furnace,  8, 
fusty,  a. 


Pabt  I. 

Oenerally  [f],  wmetinUt  [v]. 


fat,  a,  and  «. 

father,  8.        \ 

fear,  v.  and  »• 
fiddle,  V.  and  i. 
fight,  r.  i. 


faat,  vaat 
faa-dhur 
vaa-dhur 
fee-iir,  vee'iir 
fid-1,  vid-1 
fai-t^  yai't 


forty,  a. 

fox,  8, 
fumble,  V. 


fig,  vig 
fau-rt^e 
vauTtSe 
fau-ks,  vau-ks 
fuum'l,  Tuumi 
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44.  F  and  Y  initial  both  used  oocasionallj. — continued. 
Past  II. 


Omtftty  [t], 


afraid,*. 

iiTee*iird 
iifee-iiid 

felt,<. 

vuult,  foult 

fester,  V. 

and< 

.  Tas'tur,  fas-tar 

figgy-pnddiBg, 

\ 

''J^^f^' 

r  vig'^  pand-n. 

plum 
ding) 

pud- 

I  fig*ee  puad-n 

45.   F  initial  beco 

hg 

vaa-g,  V. 

fkU 

Taa-l,v.and«. 

ftllow 

Tuul-or,  r.  t. 

fim 

Tan,  t. 

taag 

Tang,  *. 

ftr 

Taa-r,  a. 

fiirtlier 

Taa*rdar,  ad. 

fiuthert 

Taa-rdSeet,  a. 

&r-fetched 

vnur-vau-t,  a. 

fiuTOW 

■ 

Taar-^e,  v. 
Taa-rth,  «. 

fiurthing 

Taa-rd-n,  s. 

fiut 

Taa*8,  a,  and  ad. 

fkthom 

Tadhnun,  i. 

&WDing 

Tau-nin 

fearless 

Teeilr-l^es,  a. 

ftather^ 

Taedh-ur,  «. 

feeling 

Tee-dlSen,  $. 

feet 

Tget,  8. 

ftll 

Tnul,  V.  (in  sew- 
ing) 

feUoe 

Tuul  ur,  *. 

famel 

Tiniil,  8, 

fin 

Tee-urn,  «. 

fink 

{ 

Tunr-iil, 
Tuurdl,  *. 

Mdi 

Taacb,  V. 

ftfimik 

Taet-laok,  a. 

int 

Tie,  a. 

iitie 

iwiilt. 

^l^^fikvk 

mw^Taor,  *. 

ik 

i«ijril,r.and*.    | 

ra. 

first,  a. 
fisb,«. 
flannel,  «. 

fling,  V. 
forge,  V. 
fret,  r. 
fringe,*, 
fry,  r. 


filbert 

fiU 

film 

fin 

goldfinch 

find 

finger 

fir 

fire 

firing 

firkin 

fish 

fist 

fiTe 

fi^es 

flag 

flaU 

flagon 

flange 

flank 

flaw,  i. 

flare,  V. 

flax 

flea 

fledged 

fleece 

flesh 

flew 

flitch 

fling 

flint 

flock 


Tnns,  frins 
Tee'sh,  fee-sh 
Tlan'^n,flan-£en 
Tling,  fling 
Toa-iiij,  foa*iiij 
Traet,  fraet 
Tuumj,  fuumj 
Tmy,  ftny 


Til'bnrt,  *. 
Tee'dl,  V. 
Til-um,  8. 
Tee-n,  8. 
goo'lTraensh,  8. 
Tnyn,  v. 
Ting'ur,  *. 
Tnnr,  8. 
Tuyir,  8. 
TaayiirSen,  *. 
Tuur*k€en,  8, 
Tee-sh,  8. 
Tnys,  8, 
Tuyr,  8. 
Tuyz,  8. 
Tlag,  8. 
Tlaa-yiil,  *. 
Tlag'Sen,  8. 
Tlanj,  8. 
Tlangk,  *. 

Tlae'iir 

Tlaeks,  *. 
vlai,  8. 
ii-Tlaej,  p,p. 
vlee-z,  8, 
vlaa-rsh,  8, 
Tluyd,  V.  pret. 
Tleech,  8. 
vling,  r. 
vlaent,  8, 
vlok,  8. 
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45.   F  initial  becomes  invariably  Y. — continued. 


flog 

▼log,  V. 

fowl 

vuwiil,  8. 

floor 

vloor,  *. 

fright 

vruyt,  8, 

flow 

vloa,  i. 

fro' 

TToa,  prep. 

flour 

vlaw-iir,  *. 

froHck 

rrau-lik,  «. 

flood 

vBd,  8. 

froth 

vrau'th,  8, 

flash 

vlish,  a. 

frt>8t 

vrau-8(t,  8. 

flutter 

vlitur,  V, 

farther 

vuur'dur,  ad. 

fly 

Tluy,  V. 

found 

vuwn,  V,  pret. 

foal 

Toa-1,  i. 

four 

vaawiir,  a. 

foam 

voa-m,  8. 

free 

vree,  a. 

fog 

vog,  *. 

freehold 

vree-oal,  a. 

fold 

voa-1,  8,  and  v. 

freeze 

vree'z,  v. 

folks 

voak-8,  8.  p. 

frost 

vrau-s,  8. 

foot 

T^t,  8. 

fresh 

Traash,  a. 

for 

vau-r  (emph.) 

Friday 

Vruydge,  8. 

viiur,  prep. 

friend 

vrai-n,  8, 

forbear 

TurbaoT,  v. 

fringe 

Yuurnj,vrtnj,^ 

forbid 

vurbee-d,  v. 

frock 

vrok,  8. 

forgive 

vurgee*,  v. 

frog 

vrog,  8. 

forsake 

TUTsae-uk,  v. 

from 

vrom,  prep. 

ford 

voa'iird,  8. 

fry 

vruy,  V.  and  *. 

fore 

voa*r,  tivoa-r,  a. 

full 

v^ol,  a. 

fork 

vauTk,  8. 

fumble 

Tuum-1,  V, 

forehead 

vauraed,  a. 

furbish 

vuur-bish,  v. 

forth 

voa-vith,  ad. 

furl 

Tuur-ul,  r. 

fourfoot 

vaur-veot',  a. 

furlong 

vuur'long,  8, 

fortnight, «.    ; 
fortunate,  a. 

vau-rtn^et 

furlough 

Tuur-loa,  8. 

furrow 

voa  iir,  8. 

forward 

vuur-wurd,  a. 

fdrze 

TUUZ,  8. 

All  eompouad  words  are  sounded  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
simple  components,  except  where  otherwise  noted. 

46.   F  final  becomes  V. 


calf,  8. 

kyaa-v 

loaf,  8. 

loa-v 

half,*. 

aa*v 

roof,  V.  1. 

ruuv 

leaf,  8. 

lee-v 

sheaf,  8. 

zhee-v 

life,  «. 

luy-y 

wife,  8. 

wuyv 

47.   F  final  becomes  U. 
turf,  8.  tuur'ii 


48. 

bailiff,  8.  baa-yl^e 

plaintiff,  8.        plaa-ynt^e 
handkerchief,  i.  hang'kichur 


F  final  is  lost. 

himself 
herself 


ee'zzuul* 
nur'zuul' 
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49. 


very,  ad. 

dhuur-ge 

vetches,  i.  pL 

dhaach'ez 

veal,  *. 

dhae-iil    (some- 
times) 

vouch,  V. 

dhuwch    (com- 
mon) 

50.   Y  initial  becomes  R 

value,  V.  and  i. 

feal'^e  (common^ 
faet-lz  fcommon) 
fuol'ij  (common) 

victuals,  i. 

village 

61.   V  final  becomes  F. 

heave,  v. 
leave,  v. 

haef(t 
laef 

cloven,!?^. 

li-klaeef 
ii-klaef-tid 

cleave,  v. 

klaef 

lieve,  lief,  ac . 

lee-f 

Fivehead 

Fuyfeed 

52.  V  final 

becomes  B. 

curve,  i. 

kuurb 

valve,  8, 

vaal'b 

53.   Vf 

inal  lost. 

give,  V. 

g«e 

expensive 

aekspai*nsee 

gave,  vpret. 

P^^ 

abusive,  a.    | 

bille-zge      (very 

given,  jwtfp. 

d-gid- 

common) 

forgive,  v. 

vurgge' 

native,  «. 

nae'iit^e 

have,  r. 

ae-ii 

laxative,  8, 

laak'sit^e 

lieve,  ad. 

lai 

'        / 

aak-t^e,haak-t5e 

above,  jpr^. 
serve,  r. 

boo,  dboo' 

active,  a. 

(very  common 
name  of  cart- 

Team wages; 
deserve  ?) 

saa-r 

\ 

horse) 

destructive,  a. 

struuk-tSe 

themselves,  pr 

•.  dhuur-zuul-z 

deceptive,  a. 

saep'tSe 

-ive 

-€e,  or  -€ef 
never  -€ev 

(Other  words  of  this 

kind  are  not  common.) 

64.   S  initia 

1  becomes  Z. 

sack 

zaak,  8, 

sand 

zan(d,  8. 

sad 

zad,  a. 

sap 

zae-up,  8. 

saddle 

zad-l,  8, 

sat 

zaut,  V,  pret. 

sage 

zae'iij,  8. 

Saturday 

Zadurd^e,  8. 

said 

zaed,  v.pret. 

saw 

zoa,  V,  and  8. 

sailor 

zae'dlur,  i. 

say 

zai,  V. 

sale 

zae-iil,  8. 

segment 

zaeg-munt,  8. 

sallow 

zaal'd,  a. 

sedge 

zaej,  8, 

salt 

zaalt,  8, 

see 

zee,  V. 
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seed 

seem 

self 

sell 

selves 

set 

settle 

settle 

seven 

sew 

sick 

side 

sieve 

sift 

sigh 

siU 


!  ! 


54.  S  initial  becomes  Z. — continued. 

zid 

zim,  V, 
zvLiA,  pr. 
zil,  V. 
zuulz,  pr. 
zit,  V, 
zit-1,  «. 
sat-1,  r. 
zaeb*m,  a. 
zoa,  V. 
zik,  a. 
euyd,  8. 
zeev,  8. 
zaef(t,  V. 
zaa-j,  I.  v. 
zil,  8. 


silver 

idlvur,  1. 

since 

zlnz,  ad. 

sinew 

zinge,  a. 

sing 

zing,  V. 

single 

zing-1,  a. 

sink 

zingk,  V. 

sip 

zip,  r. 

sir 

zuur 

sister 

zaes-tur,  «. 

sit 

zit,  V. 

site 

zuyt,  8. 

six 

Elks,  a. 

sixth 

zikst,  a. 

size 

zuyz,  8. 

sketch 

zkich,  9.,  almost 
two  syllables 

ounded 

as  % 

before  ^,  /,  m,  n,  o. 

options : 

8ori 

soa-urt,  Mtftf  soa-iis, 

ti,  and  t(7,  but  the  following  are  exceptions 
8were%gn  suuvrin,  8ugar  shuug'ur,  8ur0  shoa-iir. 

65.   S  final  becomes  TH. 
moss,  8.  mau'th 

56.   SH  and  ZH  initial  both  used  occasionally. 
See  the  note  introductory  to  No.  44. — A.  J.  E. 


share  (of  a  ) 

plough)  9. 
shave,  v. 
shear,  v. 

zhee-iir,  shee-dr 

zhee'iiv,  shee-iiv 
zhee-iir,  shee  ur 

shears,  8.  pi.  | 
sheaf,  8. 

zhee-iirz 
shee-ilrz 
zhee-v,  shee-v 

57.  SH  initial  becomes  ZH. 

shred 

shrew 

shriek 

shrimp 

shrink 

zhreed,  8. 
zhx^Q,  8. 
zhrik,  V,  and  8. 
zhr^omp,  8. 
zhrink,  v. 

shrivel 
shroud 
Shrove-tide 
shrub 

zhr^ovul,  V, 
zhruwd,  1. 
Zhroa-v-tuyd,#. 
zhrub,  8. 

58.  SHB  becomes  ZB. 

shrug,  V.  zrug 

And  most  of  the  words  in  No.  57  occasionally. 

59.   TH  initial  is  retained. 


thick,  a. 
thief,  8. 


thik^ 
theef 


thin,  a 
though,  eonj. 


theen 
thauf 


The  hard  th  distingmsheB  the  adjective  from  the  demoxmtratiTe  dhik  that. 
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60.  TH  initial  becomes  DH. 

The  list  would  indude  all  words  beginning  with  th,  which  are 
not  contained  in  Nos.  59,  61,  and  62. 

61.  TH  initial  becomes  D. 
thistle,  t,        duysl,  duyshl 

And  all  words  begmning  with  THB,  which  becomes  DB. 

62.  TH  initial  becomes  Y. 
thatch,  i,  V.  vaach,  also  dhaach. 

63.  TH  final  becomes  F. 


sheath,  $, 
moth,  8. 


thongh,  conj, 
(as  though) 
dough,  t. 


ahee'f 
mau'f 


doth,  8, 
tooth,  8. 


]dau*f(common) 
toof 


64,  'GH*  final  becomes  F. 


thau'f  Talways) 

(dzau'f) 

diiuf(8ometime8) 


tough,  a. 

tfiuf 

coi^h,  t. 

kau-f 

slough,  V. 

siauf 

65.  'OS'  final  is  lost. 


trough,  I.  troa 

through,  ^tfp.  drille 
plough,  8.  V,      pluw 


enough,  ad. 
slough,  I. 


ii-ni!ie 
sliie 


66.  E  transposed. 

Pabt  I. 

E  placed  after  the  vowel  before  which  it  etande  in  usual  English, 


ready,  a. 

uur-d^e 

run,  V. 

uum 

red,  a. 

uurd 

runner,  «. 

uum-dr 

reduce,  v. 

drdiie-s 

rush,  V,  and  s. 

uursh 

rennet 

uur*niit 

rust,  V.  and  «. 

uurs(t 

rich,  a. 

uurch 

rust,  a. 

uur-sUfe 

Bichard 

Uur-chut 

bread,  s. 

buurd 

rid,  V. 

uurd 

brunt,  8, 

buumt 

riddance,  s. 

uuT'diins 

brush,  V.  and  s 

buursh 

riddle 

uurd-1,  huurd-l 

crush,  V.  and  s 

,  kuursh 

ridge,  r.  and  i 

.  uurj 

crust,  8, 

kuurst 

risk,  V.  and  i. 

uursk 

crystal,  s. 

kuur'stul  (al- 

ruddy, a. 

uur-d^e 

ways) 
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66.  R  trazLBposed.    Part  I. — continued. 


fronty  9,  ) 

affirontyV.andtf.) 
great,  a. 
grenadier,  s, 
griddle,  v, 
gridiron,  8, 
grim,  a. 
grin,  V.  and  8. 
grisly,  a. 
grizzle,  v. 
grizzled,  a. 


ftiam(t 

gaort 

guur*nudee'r 

guur-dl 

guurduyur  . 

gnunn 

guum 

guurz'l^e 

guur'zl 

5guiir-zl(d 


. 


grist,  *. 

gpistle,  I. 

grit,  8. 

gritty,  a. 

groats,  «. 

grudge,  V.  and  8.  gauij 

grant,  v.  and  8,  guumt 

trundle,  v,         tuum-dl 

trust,  9.  and  i.  tuurs 


gaur(t  (some- 
times), gree's 
(generally) 

gUUT'Sl 

guurt 

guur*t^e 

guurts 


Paet  IL 
It  placed  before  the  letter  which  precedes  it  in  uiual  Englieh. 


percussion,  «. 

persuade 

perspire 

perspiration  \ 


pr^ekuush-un 
prSeswae'iid 
praespuyiir 
praes'purae'iir- 
shun 


pervert 

prSevuur-t 

urn,  8. 

run 

curdz,  <. 

kridz 

lY. — ^Naices  of  the  Lettebs  <m  tbe  Alphabet. 


A   ae-u 
B    bee 
see 
dee 


C 
D 


£  ai- 
F  af 
G  jee 


H  ae'iich 

I  uy 

J  jae-ii 

K  kae-ii 

L  uul 

M  ai'm 

N  ai*n 


0  oa 

P  pai 

Q  kiHe 

R  aaT 

8  as 

T  tai 

IT  yille 


V  vai 

W  duub-lyiie 
X  aeks 

Y  wuy 
Z    zad 

&    anpaa*s^e 


V. — ^Index  to  the  Vowel  abtd  Consonaitc  Lists. 

The  preceding  number  gives  the  number  of  the  list,  the  following 
number  that  of  the  page. 

Towels,  Diphthongs,  and  Fbactubbs. 

1.  Short  A,  224,  225 

2.  Long  AA,  226,  227 

3.  Short  AA,  227,  228 

4.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AAW'ii,  228 
6.  Diphthong  AAY,  228,  229 

6.  Diphthong  AAY,  229,  230 

7.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AA'Yii,  230 

8.  Short  A£,  230,  231 
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Y.  Index  to  the  Vowel  and  Consonant  lAsta.'^-conlinued. 

9.  rVaoture  AE  ii,  231,  232,  233 

10.  Diphthong  A  EW,  234 

11.  Diphthongal  Fracture  AEW'ii,  234 

12.  Long  A  I,  234,  236,  236,  237 

13.  Long  AO,  237 

14.  Fracture  AO'ii,  237 

15.  Long  ATT,  237,  238,  239,  240 

16.  Short  AU,  240 

17.  Diphthong  AIJ-Y,  240 

18.  Diphthong  ATTY,  240 

19.  Long  EE,  241,  242 

20.  Short  EE,  242,  243,  244 

21.  Fracture  EE  ii,  244,  245 

22.  Long  FO,  245,  246 

23.  Short  FO,  246,  247 

24.  Short  I,  247,  248,  249 

25.  Long  OA,  249,  250 

26.  Short  OA,  250 

27.  Fracture  OAd,  250,  251 

28.  Short  OE,  251 

29.  Long  00,  251 

80.  Doubtful  00',  perhaps  ?,  FO,  or  FO,  252,  253,  254 
31.  Fracture  GO  ii,  254 

82.  Short  U,  255,256 

83.  Short  UA,  256 

84.  Long  FE,  256,  257 

85.  Short  FE,  257 

86.  Short  UO,  257 

87.  Short  TJU,  257,  258,  259,  260 

88.  Diphthong  UW,  260 

39.  Diphthongal  Fracture  UW-u,  260 

40.  Diphthong  UY,  260,  261 

41.  Diphthongal  Fracture  UYii,  261 

42.  Diphthong  UUY,  262 

Consonants. 

43.  F  initial  retained,  262,  263 

44.  F  and  V  initial  both  used  occasionally,  263,  264 

45.  F  initial  becomes  invariably  V,  264,  265 

46.  F  final  becomes  V,  265 

47.  F  final  becomes  U,  265 

48.  F  final  is  lost,  265 

49.  V  initial  becomes  DH,  266 

50.  V  initial  becomes  F,  266 

51.  V  final  becomes  F,  266 

52.  y  final  becomes  £,  266 

53.  V  final  is  lost,  266 
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V.  Index  to  the  Towel  and  Consonant  Lista. — continued* 

54.  B  initial  becomes  Z,  266,  267 

55.  S  iinal  becomes  TH,  267 

56.  8H  and  ZE  initial  both  used  occasionally,  267 

57.  SH  initial  becomes  ZII,  267 

58.  SHE  initial  becomes  ZR,  267 

59.  TH  initial  is  retained,  267 
eO.  TH  initial  becomes  DH,  268 

61.  TH  initial  becomes  D,  268 

62.  TH  initial  becomes  V,  268 

63.  TH  final  becomes  F,  268 

64.  *  GH'  final  becomes  F.  268 

65.  '  OR'  final  is  lost,  268 

66.  R  transposea,  268,  269 

PoSTSCAIPr   OK  TKE  DoUBTFUL   ToWELS.       Bt   AlEI.   J.    EuJS,    EsQ. 

On  referring  to  tb©  notes  prefixed  to  Nos,  22  eo,  23  io  shorty  28  m,  30  ooi'  or  i, 
^0,  wo,  33  uiff  34  uf^  3«5  ve  ehort,  it  will  he  seerk  that  I  had  much  dilEciilty  in 
appr^cicntiDg^  the  fiounds  nctually  pronouact^d,  and  felt  ^eat  heaitntioa  as  to* the 
correctness  of  the  form  I  ultimately  udopted.  ladeea  ^jl,  do,  a*,  are  rather 
Arbitrary  gymhok  than  G!o*uiic  ktt^rB,  and  propHiirlv  indicate  only  that  though 
Ihe  Boundaheord  bore  a  siipefrficial  res^^mhlaucd  to  those  represented  hv  t&,  i,  uo, 
utt  in  Glossic,  the  nature  of  that  resemhlance  was  not  underttood.  Ana  although 
oe  was  u&i^d  with  lem  hesitntion^  it  may  likewise  be  incorrect.  Since  my  lust 
long  e lamination  of  the  West  Somersetebire  sounds  a^  prononnced  by  Mr. 
Elworthy,  I  hare  had  an  opportuoity  to  exumine  at  mtich  in^at«r  length  the 
■oimda  naed  in  the  Ptak  ot  Derbyshire  and  South  Lancashire,  T  have  thus 
become  aequainted  with  rertain  diiilectal  hahitfl  of  Hpect;h  which  may  posaihly 
help  to  explain  those  in  Wt«?t  tSomoiii<  t ;  hut  I  have  thought  it  be-st  to  make  no 
alteration  in  what  I  wrote  immediat'ely  after  hearing  Mr.  Elworthy  speak,  as  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  (joirecting  the  impressions  I  then  received  by  a  fresh 
examination. 

The  dilFieulties,  it  will  bo  seen,  relate  principally  to  thoea  sounds  which  are 
prodncetl  hy  the  joint  at:tion  of  the  tongTie  and  lips.  Now  in  pronouncing  a 
Yowel-souiid,  both  tongTie  and  lips  ha\e  to  he  kept  in  the  same  position  throiigh- 
out,  as  any  change  of  position  also  changes  the  sound.  There  are  certain 
smonnti  of  tloauro  of  the  lips  associatcfl  witb  certain  heif^hla  of  the  tongue  in 
ihe  coltiTated  languages  oi  Europe.  But  it  by  no  means  tollows  that  iu  the  un- 
ooltiTaied  dialects  of  theac  languages  the  same  should  he  the  case.  Coarse  and 
rode  aa  a  dialect  speaker  appears  to  a  cultivated  speaker,  it  will  he  found  on 
emmination  that  the  didcct  speaker  has  generally  a  greater  range  of  sounds,  and 
diitingmahes  any  deviation  trom  them,  as  by  a  speaker  from  a  neighbouring 
tillage,  with  much  greater  readiness.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  dialeetal  speech 
ii  ill  oonBtant  replacement  of  a  simple  by  a  "  fractured  "  vowel,  that  is,  a  lixed 
by  a  gUding  sound  pn:>duced  by  changing  the  position  of  the  tongue  or  mouth  or 
both  while  pronouncing.  In  Durhyshire  and  8outh  Lancashire  it  is  a  habit  to 
begin  to  pronounce  oo  with  the  mouth  quitti  wide  open,  and  to  go  on  closing  the 
lips  B0  the  sound  is  continued.  The  result,  (io,  is  a  fracture;  beginning  by  a 
■onnd  ««',  not  unlike  the  French  ue^  and  ending  like  a  pure  ao.  At  the  hrst 
moment  it  strikes  a  Londoner  as  rw,  and  by  variou.tlv  altering  the  amount  of 
doBore  of  the  lips  at  tinst,  and  the  rapidity  with  whicli  they  are  clostni,  sounda 
more  or  leas  resembling  w^  eo,  oe,  may  be  produced.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
thia  actioD  of  the  lips  may  exist  in  West  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  M^  recollection 
of  the  peculiar  sound  o^  po  in  moon  m  North  Devonshire  is,  that  it  was  almoit 
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precisely  the  same  as  m6on.  To  appreciate  this  60.  say  too.  and  while  ottering  flM  • 
sound  ot'  the  vowel  open  the  lips  suadenly  very  wide,  prodncing  nm*.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  sounds  uu  and  00  is  verv  striking,  and  tnere  is  a  clear  prlmu  fuii 
resemblance  of  uu  to  ue  or  fo,  and  also  to  uh,  oe.  Then  in  attempting  to  say  Im. 
begin  with  the  mouth  opettj  or  a  quarter  or  half  open,  and  close  to  the  afaai 
position  for  ooy  keeping  the  tongue  steady  in  its  osual  position  for  00,  and  ttiidj 
the  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  the  key  to  this  cnriooi  ooUectioii 
of  sounds  in  West  Somerset,  which  must  certainly  have  been  formed  by  native 
means  alone. 

But  there  is  another  sonnd  in  Derbyshire  and  South  Lancashire  which  may  be 
written  t/,  and  may  bo  imitated  by  putting  tlie  lips  in  the  position  for  00,  and 
then  trying  to  say  ttu.  lliis  brings  the  tong^  much  lower  than  for  the  osual 
soimd  of  00^  and  produces  a  sound  which  seems  to  hesitate  between  00  and  an, 
being  really  less  sonorous  than  00  and  less  obscure  than  mm.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  uo  of  No.  30,  or  at  least  that  such  an  vo  is  prodnced  by  similar 
means.  *  And  a  half  closure  of  the  lips  tends  to  '*  thicken  mt  considerably. 
See  note  to  No.  37.  The  ua  sound  (No.  33)  is  pr9pcrly  au  with  open  lipe.  Bvt 
it  ditfers  very  slightly  from  u?/,  which  is  oa  with  open  lips. 

Now  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  dialectal  alterations  of  sound,  we 
may  probably  be  able  to  analyze  and  explain  other  dialectal  alterations  which 
have  bafHed  observers.  Dr.  Murray  has  latoly  been  examining  the  Mmnda  ilf 
'Westmorland,  and  seems  to  have  ascertained  there  also  the  existence  of  fomii 
like  00,  li.  The  Norfolk  ue,  and  Scotch  ro,  may  turn  ont  to  have  been  generated 
in  the  same  manner.  Those  to  whom  these  sounds  are  strange  are  piuiled  bj 
them  extremely,  and  most  observers  have  been  content  to  assume  them  to  be  like 
the  well-known  European  u€,  oe,  eo ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  confeMion  ol 
ignorance.  The  great  dilHculty  which  I  have  experienced  in  obtaining  any  con- 
ception of  the  generation  of  tiic^e  West  Somerset  sounds,  makes  me  Ibel  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject. — ^A.  J,  £• 
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t  Work  of  the  Philological  Society,  from  May,  1875, 
TO  May,  1876. 

AKD  GbKTLBVBTTi 

Ibmbius  of  TiiE  Fhilolooical  Society, — 
year's  Address  contained  a  short  report  of  the  Society's 
ngs  from  December,  1874,  to  May,  1875,     It  will, 
fore,  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  give  you  a  brief  account 
e  various  subjects  that  formed  the  topics  of  discussion 
im  the  middle  of  last  year  up  to  the  present  time. 
Our  members  are  too  busy  with  special  investigations  to  be 
ftble  to  find  time  to  deal  with  intricate  linguistic  theories, 
wever  interesting  they  may  be ;  and  doubtless  the  '  Science 
if  Language  *  is  far  better  served  by  silent  and  quiet  workings 
fm  special  nooks  and  corners  of  the  philological  field  than 
by  the  noisy  propounding   of  theories   that   have   little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  linguistic  facts. 

Much  valuable  time,  too,  is  often  lost  In  the  discussion  of 
questions  that  produce  no  profitable  results,  reminding  one 
of  the  scholar  who  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  trying 
to  aolve  the,  to  him,  very  important  question,  whether 
the  name  of  Samson's  mistress  should  be  pronounced 
Del'-n-ah  orDe-lMah! 

Year  by  year  shows  us  how  important  it  is  that  the  pecu- 
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liarities  of  eacli  laDguage  and  class  of  languages  should  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  their  owru  collected  and  system  a  tiaed 
facts.  Much  harm  has  undoubtedly  been  done  to  philology 
by  the  hazardous  guesses  of  theorists,  who  have  been  misled 
and  entrapped  by  dealing  with  facts  altogether  beyond  tlieir 
ken.  It  is,  indeed,  very  dangerous  to  write  about  a  language 
one  is  only  imperfectly  acq[uainted  with.  A  good  instance  of 
the  blundering  a  very  clever  scholar  may  be  guilty  of  in 
rashly  comparing  something  he  well  knows  with  something 
else  he  fancies  he  knows,  but  is  utterly  ignorant  of,  occurs  in 
the  Egyptian  Grammar  just  published,  in  which  the  learned 
author,  Mr.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  having  given  the  etymology 
of  the  Egyptian  re-pu  (^ there  is  the  alternative),  with  which 
he  IB  well  acquainted,  ventures  to  compare  it  with  the  origin 
of  the  English  or,  concerning  which  he  is  altogether  in  the 
dark.  "  *  Oi\*  '*  he  says,  **  is  only  a  derived  meuning  in  the 
Ilebrew  IK,  a  construct  noun,  signifying  *  will,'  *  choice/ 
and  in  the  Latin  vt^i,  an  old  imperative  of  voio/'  Fortu- 
nately we  know  that  or  (0*E.  dhww^cr,  dw^er,  M,E.  aw/^er, 
oufier,  o/er)=any-whether,  either,  any  one  of  two. 

The  comparative  philologist  (and  what  philologist  is  not 
always  comparing  ?}  must  constantly  be  on  his  guard  lest  he 
be  deceived  by  purely  imaginary  and  accidental  coincidences. 


The  only  paper  that  came  before  the  Society  last  year  deal- 
ing with  language  and  its  growth  was  a  short  one  by  our 
esteemed  honorary  member^  Professor  Whitney,  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Roots  in  Language/*  in  which  the  writer  at- 
tempted to  prove,  as  he  has  elsewhere  in  many  admirable 
essays,  that  **  behind  the  development  of  grammatical 
atnicture,  the  formation  of  words  and  parts  of  speech,  lies 
a  radical  stage  for  all  human  speech/*  Language  itself 
began  with  the  desire  to  comraunicat©  thoughts  to  others. 
It  is  not,  as  some  have  called  it,  the  creator  of  society, 
but  is  itself  a  social  institution  of  slow  growth,  like  that 
of  law  and  government. 

Language  is  a  human  instrument,  and,  as  a  means  (and  not 
tlie  only  one)  of  expressing  thought,  is  the  product  of  man's 
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intellectual  powers,  and  resembles  other  Bocial  institutiona  in 
it8  gradual  development  from  very  eimple  beginnings. 

Professor  Whitney  insists  strongly  on  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage does  not  in  reality  begin  with  those  natural  and  in- 
stinctive utterances  expressing  emotions  and  feelings,  as  a 
laughi  cry,  sigh,  or  sob,  which  are  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  man,  but  belong  more  or  less  to  the  lower  animals.  The 
motive  or  intent  to  be  intelligible  and  to  communicate  con- 
verts these  into  language  as  the  expression  of  thought.  The 
firat  essays  in  this  direction  may  have  been  very  rude,  and 
must  have  been  helped  out  by  other  signs  now  in  a  great 
measure  disused  (because  not  now  necessary),  as  gestures  and 
tones.^  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  matters  not  whether  we  adopt 
the  boiP-icow  and  jmoh-pooh  theoriea  of  language*  or  whether 
we  believe  that  roots  have  had  their  origin  In  interjections 
and  imitative  sounds.  We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Darwin  that,  prior  to  language  as  the  expression  of 
human  thought,  the  "primeval  man,  or  rather  some  early 
progenitor  of  man,  probably  first  used  his  voice  in  producing 
true  musical  cadences,  that  is,  in  singing,  as  do  some  of  the 
gibbon  apes  at  the  present  day ;  that  this  power  would  have 
been  especially  exerted  during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes — 
would  have  expressed  various  emotions,  such  as  love,  jealousy, 
triumph — and  would  have  served  as  a  chuUengo  to  rivals* 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  imitation  of  musical  cries 
by  articulate  sr>unds  may  have  given  rise  to  words  expressive 
of  various  complex  emotions," 

Language,  being  dependent  on  man's  social  relations,  has 
an  historical  growth,  and  it  is  the  province  of  linguistic 
science  Ux  trace  the  history  of  this  development  as  far  back 
as  we  can,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  simple  beginnings  of  speech. 
The  philologist  hns  to  deal  with  HhjnificnH$  rocnbies.  If  in  the 
course  i>f  his  investigations  he  can  find  out  how  certain  sounds 
became  signiticant,  so  much  the  better ;  hut  he  is  not  obliged 
to  waste  valuable  time  in  trying  to  discover  the  reason. 

'  Dr  Trurobtill^  spoftkinjr  <4  luinifrals  in  the  Xtirth-Arjitrimn  ]aiig;imgw,  saya 
tbut  '♦  the  ntttiie  '\»  not  compU'tiiv  iiulijHSMdent  ^i  thi?  sign/'  It  Captain  BurtDn'i 
«tut4»mofit  be  corrccti  tlw?  Atupd*:*  ul  North  Ani^rit^^j  **  who  poaaoia  a  scontj 
vocabulari,  eon  hardly  couvcfic  wilb  one  onolhcf  iu  Ibe  dork." 
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By  a  procGSS  of  analyaia  much  like  that  adopted  by  the 
chemical  student,  we  resolve  composite  words  iato  their 
primary  elements.  And  just  as  the  chemist  puts  implicit 
faith  and  confidence  both  in  his  method  and  his  results,  so 
doea  the  student  of  language. 

The  chemist,  for  instance,  believes  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  He  can,  by  analysis, 
obtain  each  separately,  and,  by  synthesis,  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  unite  them.  Though  he  finds  that  neither  of  these 
gases  exists  in  a  free  and  uncorabined  state  fiow,  yet  he 
cannot  but  believe  that  each  of  them  must  have  had  an 
independent  existence  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound.   He  believes  that  simplicity  is  anterior  to  complexity. 

The  philologist  has  equal  faith  in  his  analytical  results. 
It  is  this  analysis  that  has  shown  us  that  such  a  simple- 
looking  form  as  am  is  a  compound  (=  as-mi),  that  beam 
(originally  a  tree)  is  a  derivative  from  the  root  bhti  (^to  be) ; 
c/  the  Gothic  bag-m^^bav-m)  and  German  baum.  So  thumb 
{-zfJiunit  the  stout  or  strong  finger)  is  formed  from  the  root 
tku  (Sanskrit  tUt  to  grow,  be  strong),  in  O.E.  theonj  Gothic 
theihaHf  to  thrive,  grow,*  Dr.  Trumbull  has  shown  that  in 
Algonkin  and  many  other  American  languages  the  thumb 
is  the  big,  fhick,  stont,  or  chief  finger.  In  Dakota  it  is  napd 
hunka  (the  hand's  elder). 

But  a  novel  theory  has  of  late  been  started,  which  asserts 
that  philologists  (and  Indo-European  philologists  especially) 
have  been  mistaken  and  deceived,  and  that  this  simplicity 
they  imagined  they  have  discovered  is  only  the  result  of 
their  own  lugical  analysis,  and  has  notliing  corresponding 
to  it  in  language  itself.  The  author  of  thia  new  theory 
puts  complexity  before  simplicity,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  "that  words  have  grown  out  of  sentences  by  means 
of  comparison  and  determination  ;  "  that  **  language  begins 
with  the  sentence,  and  not  with  the  individual  word;  the 
latter  is  the  last  growth  of  time,  the  last  result  of  simplifi* 

*  Tkt  Jiff« fynger  i«  tkf  thoumbf^  and  hit  heti  mott  my}t^ 
Andfaat€it  hukkt  qf  alk  tht  toth^i\forthi  men  eaiUs  tt  rijt 

(MS.  Cimtab.  Ff.  j.  48,  L  82  in  HftU.) 
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cation  and  reflection  j  *'  that  *'  single  words  will  he  found  as 
soon  as  the  minds  of  the  speakers  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  look  for  them," — that  is,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  they  become 
experienced  philologers ! 

I  alluded  to  this  hypothetical  vww  of  language  in  my  last 
Address^  little  thinking  that  I  should  ever  be  accused  of 
having  nicknamed  it  *'  the  Jelly-fish  theory/'  I  had  too 
much  respect  for  the  author  of  the  Assyrian  Grammar  and 
the  great  promoter  of  Assyrian  studies  in  this  country  to 
make  any  fun  of  his  hypothesis,  as  laid  down  in  the  **  Princi- 
ples of  Comparative  Philology."  I  was,  therefore,  much 
astonished  by  Mr.  Sayce's  allusion  to  myself  in  his  article  in 
the  April  number  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  this 
year  on  *  The  Jelhj-finh  Thi'on/  of  Language**  The  writer  has, 
however,  by  no  means  proved  his  point.  The  very  instances 
he  has  brought  together  go  far  to  disprove  his  bold  as- 
sertions. Because  we  have  arrived,  by  etymological  analysis, 
at  certain  significant  vocables  called  roots,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  our  results,  any  more  than  the  chemist's,  are  false. 

If  we  take  the  word  death  or  dead,  and  get  rid  of  the 
formative  particles,  we  come  to  the  significant  part  deu.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  no  such  vocable  as  this  ever  had  any 
independent  existence  ?  Fortunately  the  preservation  of  the 
primitive  die^  from  which  death  and  dead  have  been  formed, 
puta  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

These  elementary  significant  sounds  have,  of  course,  come 
under  the  influence  of  phonetic  change  during  the  process  of 
tradition,  and  are  much  unlike  what  they  were  originally. 
In  do  and  deed  we  can  hardly  trace  the  same  elemental  root,  and 
only  a  philological  analysis  is  able  to  determine  their  relation. 
Nor  has  phonetic  decay  only  attacked  Aryan  roots ;  it  has 
by  no  means  spared  the  monosyllabic  words  of  the  Chinese 
language.  Many  of  the  old  sounds  have  disappeared  in  this 
primitive  form  of  speech,  and  we  find  that  chi  represents  an 
older  tit  or  dik^  and/^A  goes  back  to  a  more  ancient  pap  or  hap, 

A  true  analysis  shows  that  what  is  often  deemed  simple 
may  be  composite,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  deriva- 
tives from  a  living  root  will  serve  to  show  us  that  on  ap- 
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parently  aimple  form  is  often  oaly  a  woni-dowE  relic  of  an 
older  root.  On  the  other  hand,  phonetic  decay  may  reduce 
a  derivative  to  the  condition  of  a  root.  Cf*  die  (or  d?tf, 
dialectic  pronunciation)  with  M*E.  de^en^  Goth,  daujan. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the  abuse  of  tlie 
ao-called  pronominal  theorj\  It  is  well  known  that  the 
division  of  roots  into  predicative  and  demonstrative  was  one 
of  the  first  results  of  a  close  philological  analysis,  and  the 
classification  ie  a  great  gain  to  linguistic  terminology. 

These  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  of  roots,  nor  do  those  who 
employ  these  terms  deny  that  the  demonstrative  roots  may 
not  have  been  originally  predicative. 

But,  nevertheless,  Aryan  philologists  have  been  takon  to  task 
for  assigning  to  these  demonstrative  particles  ("  convenient 
figmenta  of  the  linguistic  analyst/'  says  Mr.  Sayce)  so  im- 
portant a  function  in  grammatical  changes.  It  is  familiar 
to  all  how  the  genitive  case-suffix,  in  numerous  languages 
belongiug  to  totally  different  families  of  speech,  has  sprung 
out  of  the  postposition  of  an  older  relative  or  demonstrative 
pronoun*  Other  cases,  too,  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin 
in  some  demonstrative  root.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  process  of  case-for- 
mation. It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  the 
Dravidian  tongues,  a  word  for  etfe  should  be  the  sign  of  the 
locative,  or  why  a  demonstrative^" here'*  should  form  both 
**the  locative*of-s6paration-oase  "  and  the  subjunctive  rnood^ 
as  it  does  in  Tamil, 

The  philologist  has,  however,  to  deal  with  what  he  actually 
finds  in  language,  not  to  be  everlastingly  crying  out,  "  Uow 
can  these  things  beP*'  In  language  we  have  to  determine 
and  settle  with  the  genesis  of  the  word,  and  this,  when  dia*. 
covered,  will  not  always  account  for  and  explain  the  genesis* 
of  the  antecedent  thought*  The  chemical  student  might  as 
well  refuse  to  believe  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  sal- 
ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonia)  from  the  union  of  chlorine 
and  ammonia^  because  he  was  unable  to  understand  how  the 
combination  of  two  gaseous  bodies  could  foiin  a  solid. 
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I  find  that  M.  Br^al  has  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  anti-demonstrativists  in  his  translation  of  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar: — ''On  demandera  sans  doute  comment 
des  syllabes  qui  a  Torigine,  avaient  simplement  une  valeur 
indicative,  ont  pu  arriver  a  exprimer  Taction,  I'agent  ou 
rinstrument.^  Mais  ici,  comme  dans  toutes  les  autres  parties 
de  I'histoire  de  noe  idiomes,  se  r^vdle  la  presence  d'une  in- 
telligence toujours  en  ^veil,  qui,  une  fois  en  possession  des 
premiers  61^ments  du  langage,  y  a  fait  entrer  pen  4  pen  des 
id^es  pour  lesqueUes  ils  n'avaient  pas  ^t^  cr^^s.  De  m^me 
que  des  formes  soBurs,  mais  devenues  distinctes  par  une 
vari^t^  de  prononciation,  ont  souvent  re9u  des  acceptions 
tr^-differentes,  de  m^me  que  des  accidents  phoniques  sent 
devenus  le  principe  de  flexions  grammaticales,  de  mSme  aussi 
ces  suffixes  a,  w,  ta^  ya^  nay  peut-6tre  synonymes  a  Torigine, 
prirent  pen  &  peu  des  significations  particuliSres.  II  ne  faut 
pas  reporter  jusqu'aux  premiers  jours  de  la  parole  humaine 
des  nuances  qui  sont  I'oeuvre  des  si^cles :  instrument  d'une 
pens^e  qui  devenait  plus  riche  et  plus  nette,  le  langage  a  di\, 
par  une  sage  repartition  de  ses  ressources,  Sgaler  ses  moyens 
d'expression  aux  besoins  toujours  plus  exigeants  de  Tesprit. 
Les  suffixes  k  signification  si  vari^e  des  langues  Indo-Euro- 
p^ennee  sont  le  produit  d'un  petit  nombre  de  racines  indi- 
cative,  diversement  combin^es  entre  eUes,  et  oii  Thomme  a 
insinu^  des  id^es  qui  leur  6taient  primitivement  ^trang^res." 
— Orammaire  Compar4e,  tome  ii.  Introduction,  pp.  xxv.-xxvi. 

The  employment  of  demonstratives  to  form  cases  and  deri- 
vatives is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  Aryan  tongues.  In 
Chinese  we  find  that  ;^  (ch*)  stands  for  it,  him,  them ;  ivhich, 
what ;  this,  that ;  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive ;  points  out 
the  action  of  the  preceding  transitive  verb,  and  forms 
abstract  nouns. 

1  «  On  objecte  (^ne  des  racinee  pronominales,  ayant  simplement  le  sens  d^mon- 
stratif,  sont  trop  Tides  pour  exprimer  des  id6es  de  possession,  d' agent,  de  qualitd, 
d'action,  d* instrument ;  mais  pr^is^ment  parceque  ces  racines  ^taient  rides, 
Fesprit  j  faisait  entre  sans  peine  les  notions  ou'il  Toulait,  et  il  a  fallu  d'abord  que 
les  sub^antifs  dont  nous  parlons  fuissent  a^pouill^  de  leur  signification  trop 
pleine,  pour  dsTenir  aptes  du  r61e  de  soffixe.' — Orammaire  Cwinpari;  tome  iv. 
Introduetumf  p.  zix. 
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^  (ch^)  18  a  demonstrative  or  a  relative ;  marks  the  agent, 
and  forms  abatract  sebstaiitives. 

^  (ehu)  ifi  used  as  an  adjective  of  number  (all,  every) ;  is 
a  pronoim  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  does  the  duty  of  an 
inteiTOgative  particle;  perfonns  the  part  of  a  preposition 
(=at,  upon,  from),  and  is  a  sign  of  the  dative  or  ablative. 

In  the  old  Egj^tian  language  the  use  of  a  demonstrative 
went  far  beyond  all  this  in  connecting  a  subject  with  its 
predicate,  and  the  demonstrative  pu  =**  idem  **  had  the  same 
value  as  the  substantive  verb  has  in  other  languages,  of. 

(iit'fl)— f/?M  aten  (iib) — f  j?w  aha=^hi8  right  eye,  that  (=is)  the 
sun  J  his  left  eye,  that  (=i3)  the  mooa. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  early  members  of  this  Society, 
*' Words  are  not  to  be  interpreted  so  much  from  what  they 
actually  say,  as  from  what  they  imply ;  and  they  perform 
every  function  that  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  per- 
form, when  the  implication  is  understood  by  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer/'  When  we  know  that  in  the  Dravidian  dialects 
*' t/iui  tcrofe**  =  written,  we  see  no  reasonable  grounds  for 
doubting  that  the  n  and  d  of  our  own  participles  were  origin- 
ally demonstrative  (cf  English  gift  and  Latin  do-nu-m). 
The  Chinese  use  of  their  indicative  or  pronominal  particles 
in  forming  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives  seems  to  indicate 
clearly  the  origin  of  the  -ih  (-/)  in  grow-th,  dmr»th^  fiMh^ 
righ't,  etc^  in  the  demonstratives  the,  that  (cf.  Hhe  bad' 
=what  is  bad,  or  badness). 

Demonstratives  may  be  heaped  up,  as  in  the  suffix  4at 
(Lat,  reritat-is),  without  exciting  wonder,  when  we  think  of 
words  in  our  own  tongue  like  spimier,  or  the  Tamil  re- 
dundancies mentioned  in  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar. 

But  to  the  Society's  work  again.  Many  subjects  were 
discuBsedi  not  at  our  ordinary  meetings,  but  in  the  valuable 
and  interesting  memoirs  contained  in  last  year's  Address;  as 
Chinese  by  Dr.  Legge ;  Semitic  by  Mr.  Cheyne ;  S(tnfskrit  by 
Professor  Eggeling;  Pd/i  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids;  Keitw  by 
Mr.  Rhys;  Oreek  by  Professor  Mayor;  Latin  by  Professor 
Wagner;  the  Romance  dialects  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  and  M. 
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Picot,  Russian  philology  was  admirabl}^  treated  of  last  year 
by  the  well-knowa  Slavonic  scholar  Mr,  Mortill;  and  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  paper  on  the  **  Russian 
Language  and  its  Dialects/*  in  which  the  writer  showed  the 
synthetic  character  of  the  language,  pointed  out  certain 
peculiarities  of  its  numerals,  and  remarked  on  the  so-called 
aspects  of  its  verbs.  Attention  was  also  called  to  Russian 
literature,  and  the  want  of  a  lexicon  of  the  Little  or  Malo- 
Russian,  Mr.  Ralston  has  told  ua  in  the  Academy  (April 
22,  1876)  that  Slavonic  philologists  are  by  no  means  idle; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Slavonic  students  at  home  he  has  given 
a  description  of  a  new  and  little  known  work,  but  of  great 
interest  and  value,  entitled  **  Archiv  fur  shmschc  Phihhgie^^^ 
edited  by  Dr.  V*  Jagi6.  Among  its  contributors  are  Professor 
A.  Leskien  of  Leipsic,  and  Professor  W.  Nehring  of  Breslau. 

A  few  members  treated  of  grammatical  subjects  :  Mr. 
Cayley  discussed  "  Gender- forms,"  and  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  natural  arrangements  of  sexual  designations  might 
cause  them  to  acquire  different  phonetic  forms,  as  when 
the  Aryan  feminine  is  distinguished  by  a  strengthened 
vowel,  or  else  to  be  associated  with  different  pronouns  (as 
in  the  Hebrew  prefixes  and  suifixes). 

Those  interested  in  the  question  of  "Gender"  should 
read  Bleek's  paper  on  *'  Concord,  the  origin  of  the  Pro- 
nouns, and  the  formation  of  classes  or  genders  of  Nouns," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  i.  1872. 

Mr,  Danby  Fry  gave  us  some  curious  statistics  respecting 
"French  Gender."  A  short  supplementary  paper  to  this 
was  read  by  Mr,  Dawson,  in  which  its  author  tried  to  clear 
up  some  difficulties  of  French  etymology. 

Professor  Mayor  read  a  short  paper,  in  which  logic  and 
philology  met  together  not  altogether  very  amicably,  by 
the  late  Professor  Qrote,  "On  Renan  and  Max  MiiUer." 
These  learned  representatives  of  different  branches  of 
philology  were  accused  of  defective  logic  in  drawing  oon- 
elusiona  from  single  words  like  father ^  daughter^  etc. 

Most  of  the  papers,  however,  read  at  our  fortnightly 
meetings  were  either  on  dialecU  or  phonetics. 
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As  to  dialects  on  English  soil,  scliolars  are  now  very  busy 
in  atomiig  for  past  neglect,  and  tliere  are  a  few  diligent 
workers  gathering  up  as  fast  as  they  are  able  the  fragments 
that  Imve  survived  the  deatructive  influences  of  time,  edu- 
cation, or  ioter-comraunication.  A  few  years  hence  there 
will  be  little  or  nothing  left  of  our  long-neglect^Kl  patois, 

Mr.  IT.  Jenner,  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  now  in  print, 
brought  under  our  notice  the  present  state  of  tho  **  Manx 
Language,"  its  grammar  and  literature,  from  which  we 
learn  that  Manx  is  dying  out  slowly  but  surely.  **  Those 
who  speak  it  now  are  all  of  them  old  people,  and  when 
the  present  generation  has  grown  up  and  the  older  folk 
have  died  ofi*  it  will  cease  to  be  the  mother-tongue  of 
any  Manxman/ *  Mr.  Jenner  read  also  a  paper  on  "  The 
Traditional  Relics  of  the  Cornish  Language  in  Mounts  Bay,** 
embodying  his  own  ioveatigutions  in  the  villages  of  Newlyn, 
Mouseholo,  Penzance,  The  tiaher  class,  he  showed,  have 
preserved  many  relics  of  the  old  Cornish  speech,  and  still 
retain  the  numerals  as  far  as  twenty,  besides  some  few 
words  and  phrases  that  have  a  value  of  their  own  in  de- 
termining the  pronunciation  of  the  last  stage  of  the  language. 

The  history  of  tho  old  Cornish  speech  well  illustrates  the 
sad  fate  of  many  dialects.  It  came  at  last  to  be  represented 
by  one  old  woman  who  had  not  given  up  her  vernacular*  Kot 
only  are  dialects  wiped  out,  but  those  who  speak  them  pass 
away ;  and  Humboldt,  we  are  told,  saw  in  South  America  a 
parrot,  which  was  the  sole  living  creature  that  could  speak 
a  word  of  the  language  of  a  lost  tribe.  ^ 

Our  Society  revels  in  phoncHcs^  the  depths  of  which  some  of 
our  members  are  always  sounding,  Mr.  €'.  A.  Fennell  occupied 
an  evening  with  the  important  subject  of  "  Muscular  Economy 
in  Speech,"  in  which  he  discussed  and  opi>osed  tlie  generally 
received  doctrine  of  economy  in  muscular  exertion  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  many  changes 
of  speech-sounds. 


^  I  am  here  remmdad  of  a  passage  in  tho  first  act  of  tlie  K^Ananth,  \n 
which  one  of  the  dgha  ot  an  aM^etic  gtoTO  is  &  parrot  reciimf  a  vane  of  the 
S&ina  Yeda. 
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In  special  phonetics  the  same  member  treated  of  ''The 
Triple  Gradation  of  ^  in  Gothic." 

Professor  C.  Bieu  returned  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
"Persian  Phonetics."  Modem  Persian,  like  English,  has 
sprung  from  a  highly  inflected  language,  and  merits  more 
than  a  passing  notice  from  philologists  on  account  of  its 
new  formations  and  developments. 

Our  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  dealt  very  ably 
and  lengthily  with  the  difficulties  of  "  Ancient  Greek  Pro- 
nunciation." I  need  hardly  say  that  the  paper  was  of 
imQiense  interest  to  philologists  as  well  as  to  phonetists,  and 
not  only  struck  a  new  vein,  but  illuminated  our  previous 
darkness. 

Mr.  Sweet,  whose  researches  in  Teutonic  phonetics  have  at 
various  times  come  before  the  Society,  gave  us  the  results  of 
his  personal  investigations  as  to  ''  The  Character  of  North- 
German."  Many  curious  grammatical  as  well  as  phonetic 
peculiarities,  that  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  were  pointed 
out,  and  the  paper  convinced  us  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done  in  the  humbler  walks  of  Teutonic  philology. 

English  dialects,  chiefly  in  their  phonetic  aspects,  were 
well  represented. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  whose  paper  last  year  on  "The 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset"  is  printed  in  our  Transactions 
for  1876-6,  again  discussed  the  peculiarities  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  Western  English. 

Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  whose  presence  so  often 
among  us  bears  testimony  to  his  interest  and  zeal  for  our 
Society,  has  long  laboured  in  the  field  of  Dialectology. 
French,  Spanish,  Basque,  Finnic,  and  English  dialects  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  time  and  money  spent  in  promot- 
ing their  study.  Quite  recently  he  brought  before  us  the 
results  of  his  "Recent  Researches  into  the  Dialects  of  Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  and  Monmouthshire,  with  Notes 
on  those  of  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Middle- 
sex, Berkshire,  etc."  He  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
existence  of  three  leading  dialects  (South- Western,  Northern, 
and  Midland),  with  ten  transitional  ones  (1.  North-Eastem, 
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2.  North- Western,  3.  North-Midland,  4.  Western,  5.  East- 
Midland,  6,  South  -  Eastern,  7.  Eastam,  8.  Devonian,  9. 
Cornish,   10.  Salopian). 

Mr,  Ellis,  who  not  only  takes  an  interest  in,  but  also  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of,  our  local  dialects,  h 
hard  at  work  upon  their  phonetic  differences,  and  when  he 
has  brought  the  iraraense  mass  of  material,  collected  from 
numerous  trustworthy  sources,  into  shape,  we  shall  have  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  laid  before  ns  and  subsequently  em- 
bodied in  a  forthcoming  part  of  his  opm  magnum — the  History 
of  Englifih  Pronunciation. 

English  Diai.ects, 

But  while  we  acknowledge  that  the  study  of  our  pro- 
vincialisma  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  history  of  English 
sound- changes,  yet  their  phonetic  characteristics  do  not  con- 
stitute their  only  interest  for  philological  students  of  English. 
The  relics  they  have  preserved  for  us  have  a  linguistic  and 
literary  value,  and  no  history  of  the  development  of  our  lan- 
guage can  be  considered  complete  that  entirely  ignores  them, 

Our  present  standard  English  was  originally  a  local  dialect, 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances  not  accorded  to  others, 
rose  to  the  condition  of  a  literary  language.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  present  standard 
English  18  indebted  to  almost  all  the  otiier  dialects  for 
certain  grammatical  and  lexicographical  forms,  whose  special 
provincial  origin  is  now  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of.  No  one 
dialect  of  old  English  is  competent  to  account  for  all  our 
present  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  history  of  our  pro- 
nouns, for  instance,  must  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  old 
Northern  literature ;  while  our  verb  necessitates  a  knowledge 
of  Northern  and  Midland  peculiarities. 

All  the  ancient  dialectic  characteristics  are  not  by  any 
means  quite  eflaced  in  their  modern  representatives,  and  the 
publications  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  will  enable  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  local  dialects  to  study  them  as  inde- 
pendent idioms,  having  a  separate  existence  and  a  peculiar 
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growth  and  history  of  their  own.  While  writing  this  report 
my  eye  lighted  upon  the  publications  already  referred  to,  and 
on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  few  of  them  I  was  struck 
by  the  extent  of  the  vocabularies  of  some  of  our  existing 
dialects. 

The  process  of  word-formation  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
checked  and  limited  in  the  literary  dialect,  since  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  borrow  words  ready  made  than  to  form  new  onesw 
The  number  of  derivatives,  therefore,  from  any  given  root 
are  extremely  few  in  our  ''  book  language  *'  as  compared  with 
those  ill  the  earlier  periods  or  in  our  patois. 

In  the  provincial  dialects  word-making  seems  to  have  been 
in  active  operation,  and  is  so  still  wherever  the  old  idioms 
are  in  fuU  play ;  and  we  find  no  repugnance  to  such  forma- 
tions as  lowtha^  (lowlands), /oo^A^  (=ifulth,  abundance), /oo^A^^ 
(well-off),  coolth^  (coolness),  lewih^  (shelter), blowth^  (blossom), 
teamful^  (brimming),  deftish  (dextrous),  betterment^  (amend- 
ment), growaome^  (applied  to  weather  favourable  for  growing 
crops),  lixom  (^=zlik8ame,  amiable),  skathy  (mischievous). 

In  Early  English  we  had  fighty  (warlike),  frighty  (timid). 
So  in  our  dialects  we  meet  with  lasty^  (durable),  wanty  (de- 
ficient), oxey'^  ("  not  steerish,"  ox-like),  deedy^  (active,  clever), 
deedily^  (earnestly),  deedless^  (helpless,  spiritless),  or  dateless^ 
{{oolish),  floaty^  (rank),  sloumy^  (slow),  ahirky^  (deceitful). 

We  have  kept  don,  but  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt 
donnings^  (fine  clothes),  dontles^  (clothes),  or  doutera^  (extin- 
guishers, from  the  derivative  verb  dout  (=ido  out). 

In  Middle  English  we  meet  with  daffe  and  bedafen ;  and 
as  dialectic  forms  we  find  to  daffe^  (to  chat,  loiter,  faulter, 
confound,  daunt  *),  bedaff  (to  confuse),  and  we  still  retain  daft ; 
but  where  are  the  North-country  daffock  (a  simpleton,  fool), 
daffle  (to  become  weak-minded,  waver,  change),  daftlike 
(foolish),  daffish  (shy,  modest),  daffy  or  duffy  (soft,  insipid, 
foolish),  daff'head  (a  blockhead),  daffly  (forgetful),  daftiea 
(silly  folks),  daftish  (rather  stupid),  daftness  (imbecility)  P 

Even  eye  is  a  fruitful  parent  in  Yorkshire,  and  includes 
among  its  offspring  ee/ul  (observant),  eeing  (discerning, 
^  Northern.    '  Southern.    *  Herefordahire.    *  See  Much  Ado,  ir.  1. 
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perceiying),  eentj  (cellular),  u-preeaf  (ocular  demonstration), 
ee-seonner  (the  baleftil  glance). 

Laugh  gives  lis  iaufjhUr,  but  Jay  has  in  our  dictionariea  no 
corresponding  laughter^  (a  laying  or  setting  of  eggs,  a  brood 
of  chickens).  Nor  does  ///  (Jivgg^)  give  ns  flegfjed  (fledgod), 
ffigs^  (fledgelings),  and  jUggnra^  (birds  that  can  Hy),*  Jtigg- 
aj^^  (a  kind  of  kite),  ftigger  (to  flitter).  Ere  stands  almost 
alone ;  and  we  miss  eresh^  (rather  early),  and  erest^  (the  fore- 
most). We  have  game^  but  not  to  game^  (to  mock),  gam- 
mer^ (to  gossip),  and  gamock^  (foolitjh  silly  s|>ort,  to  romp). 
Gather  has  not  given  rise  to  gathersome^  (social),  while  i7/ 
produces  no  ill'deedy  HH/g,  cow-ilk,  etc.,  as  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Whitby  o/f  not  only  means  offspring,  but  is  the  parent 
of  off'cotm  (apology),  offish  (unwell,  shy,  unsocial)  ;  offil, 
which  is  actually  used  as  a  verb  in  the  phrase  'has  he 
qffi/l*d  weelP*  (has  ho  left  much  property,  or  cut  up  well?), 
and  ojfiig  (ill-proportioned). 

Th€  Sussex  rw=to  inclose  land,  to  house  corn;  and  inning^^^ 
land  that  has  been  inclosed  from  the  sea. 

We  have  carvi\  but  it  has  not  given  us  kerf^  (a  notch).  Chw 
makes  no  derivative  like  dawk  (to  scratch).  ^U though  sicili 
is  left  us,  Hwilker  (to  dash)  only  survives  in  our  local  dialects* 
The  Northern  npelk,  a  derivative  of  Hpili  (a  splinter  of  wood), 
and  the  East-Midland  pulk  (from  pool)  are  as  good  as  yolk^ 
far-k^  etc.  AVliile  tight  of  course  comes  from  tie,  we  should 
be  now  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Sussex  ox-tighiH  (chains  for 
fastening  oxen  up),  or  wanty^  {=.wamb'tie^  belly-band). 

How  welt  do  our  provincial  glossaries  illustrate  a  solitarj 
form  in  literary  English.  Thus  tihittern  finds  its  relatives 
the  Korthern  slai  (to  slop,  a  spot),  sht  (aplashed),  aiatttT  (to 
waste,  spill),  nhttterg  (wet).  Gobble  is  allied  t.o  Elizabethan  and 
provincial  Knglish  gobbet  (a  morsel,  bit),  and  to  the  dialectic 
forms,  mostly  Northern,  gob  {mouth,  an  open  or  wide  mouth, 
idle  talk,  prate,  pitrtion,  lump),  golM.  (the  mouth,  a  mouthful), 
gobble  (t^  do  anything  fast,  to  grumble),  gobttU'r  (a  turkey- 
cock),  goblovh  (a  lump,  mass),  gob-thrust  (a  stupid  fellow),  gab- 


•  NorthiTQ.    *  Southern.    '  Solop.    •  Fabgrnre  \ia»Jttffm«t=^htm&^, 
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fight  (an  interchange  of  angry  words,  a  feat  at  eating),  gob-ful 
(mouthful),  gob-slotch  (a  dirty,  voracious  eater),  gobstick  (a 
wooden  spoon),  gohbish  (talkative),  gohby  (inclined  to  babble, 
wordy),  gobbin  (a  greedy  person),  gob-meat  (food),  gobstring  (a 
bridle),  gobvent  (utterance),  gobwind  (an  eructation),  snotter-gob 
(the  red  part  of  a  turkey's  head).  Clammy  finds  its  kindred 
in  the  East- Anglian  clam  (a  clamminess,  a  dirty  slut) ;  the 
Northern  clam  (to  dry  up),  the  Sussex  clam  (a  rat-trap), 
Yorkshire  clam  (slimy),  clame  or  cleam  (to  stick,  glue  to- 
gether, daub),  clammed  (clogged),  clams  (forceps).  Seldom 
has  now  no  seld  (rare),  as  in  M.E.,  but  receives  light  from 
the  North-country  sell  (a  chance).  We  have  clay,  but  not 
the  Yorkshire  clag  (to  adhere),  nor  claggy,  cledgy  (sticky,  te- 
nacious), clagg^dy  (clogged  up),  6tc. 

Not  only  do  our  local  dialects  surpass  us  in  word-making, 
but  they  have  gone  far  beyond  us  in  preserving  the  original 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  in  extending  its  signification.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  Northern  warp  (to  cast,  also  to  bend^  to 
lay  eggs),  with  our  restricted  use  of  the  verb.  We  have  no 
noun  like  the  Southern  warp  (four  of  a  thing,  applied  to 
herrings),  or  the  East-Anglian  warps  (flat  wide  beds  of 
ploughed  land). 

We  cannot  now  employ  went  (as  in  Kent  and  Sussex) 
for  a  cross-way,  nor  are  we  able  to  say  with  a  North- 
countryman  that  the  milk  is  wented  or  turned  sour.  The 
Sussex  dialect  even  preserves  a  noun  mnt  from  the  verb  wind^ 
meaning  a  turn.  In  Kentish  charred  is  used  like  wented 
(sour).  The  Sussex  use  of  trade,  indicating  its  connexion 
with  tread,^  means  *the  ruts  in  a  road,'  also  'anything  to 
carry,'  '  household  goods,'  *  lumber.'  In  this  dialect  we  can 
talk  of  a  team  (instead  of  a  litter)  of  pigs,  and  use  queer  as  a 
verb  in  the  sense  of  to  puzzle;  while  to  flight  means  to 
shoot  wild  ducks,  ue.  to  let  fly  at  them,  and  flogged  means 
tired  out,  beaten.  Hug  now  signifies  to  embrace,  but  we  miss 
the  meaning  it  has  in  the  North  of  *  to  carry,'  whence  news- 
h  uggers = news-carriers.  An  East- Anglian's  wrongs  are  crooked 
arms,  or  large  boughs  of  trees  when  the  faggot-wood  is  cut 
^  cf. '  the  trade-winds.' 
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off  Our  crab  and  crabbed  are  well  illustrated  by  the  North- 
country  crabbe  (to  proroke,  stumble),  nvb  (to  reproach,  re- 
prove) ,  In  an  old  Scotch  Glossary  it  translates  ofendo.  To 
catch  a  crab,  need  in  rowing,  luay  be  connected  with  this. 
It  is  quite  certain  the  term  once  belonged  to  hawking,  R. 
Holme  says  (p.  238),  "  Cmbh  is  when  hawks  standing  too 
near  figlit  with  one  another.*' 

The  Northern  thrang  or  throng^  is  used  as  an  adjective 
in  the  sense  of  *  busy/  busily  employed/  In  some  of  the 
Northumbrian  dialects /oz-^rr^^  —  thaw,  from  its  original  sense 
of  to  give  up.  The  Yorkshire  snuffers  are  the  nostrils,  and 
ttine-bernes  are  gooseberries,  not  grapes.  The  Eaat- Anglian 
baffle  (to  ill-use,  beat  about)  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
original  meaning  of  the  "book"  word.  We  know  that  a 
baffled  knight  was  not  very  leniently  treated*  Baffled,  as 
applied  by  a  Norfolk  peasant  to  standing  com  or  grass 
beaten  about  by  the  wind,  or  stray  cattle,  adds  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  modern  term. 

CaUow  ifl  usually  restricted  to  unfledged  birds,  but  the 
proyincial  use  of  the  word  haa  no  such  limitation.  The 
Kentish  phrase  'to  lie  calhw  *  has  the  meaning  of  to  lie  in 
an  exposed  manner  with  few  clothes  and  the  curtains  un- 
drawn. A  Sussex  man  can  apply  caihw  to  the  woods  when 
they  are  just  beginning  to  bud  out ;  while  an  East- Anglian 
employs  it  with  respect  to  land,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
removed  in  digging  for  gravel. 

Ham  {our  /tome)  in  Sussex  is  applied  to  a  level  pasture  field. 
In  the  vale  of  Gloucester  it  signifies  a  stunted  common  pas- 
ture for  cows;  while  grt'si  (^gnnd-t)  is  a  week's  allowance  of 
flour  for  a  family.     In  Kent,  linger  is  to  long  after  a  thing. 

Fathom  once  meant  to  grasps  embrace;  in  Norfolk  it 
means  to  spread  out  or  fill  out  (like  corn).  In  this  dialect 
stow  is  to  confine  cattle  in  a  yard  or  pound.  Grope  (O.E, 
grapian,  to  touch,  feel,  lay  hold  of)  has  now  a  very  re- 
Btricted  meaning  yntli  ua.  In  M.E,  it  meant  to  probe  a 
wound,  among  other  significations.     In  the  North  groping 

1  In  "  The  Qert  Hyftorinle  "  of  ttw  Destruction  of  Troy,  1.  3004,  thrang*  u 
Hied  m  the  eeoie  of  buailj,  heir^y. 
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denotes  '  a  mode  of  aacertaining  whether  geeso  or  fowls 
have  eggs/  also  *a  mode  of  catching  trout  by  tickling 
them  with  the  handa  under  rocks  or  banks/  There  ia  also 
a  grabble,  to  grope  (in  holes  for  trout). 

The  North-country  skan  or  siain  (smut  of  corn)  is  identical 
with  the  p.p.  of  s/a//,  the  original  meaning  of  which  must 
have  been  *  struck,'  hence  infected  j*  cf.  the  North-country 
9mit^  to  infect  j  mntfle^  infectious.  Gad^  (our  gmd)  is  used  for 
a  fishing  rod»  and  for  a  tall  person  ;  fare  in  the  South  means 
to  ache ;  cf.  trk^  of  Norae  origin,  with  our  tcork  ;  iu  the 
North  it  signifies  to  eat,  live;  nndi  farewell ^=.  to  taste,  relish* 

The  old  English  mirse,  the  devil,  appears  as  ooser  or 
ooBe  in  the  Dorset  speech,  and  means  a  mask  with  opening 
jaws,  put  on  with  a  cow's  skin,   to  frighten  folk. 

In  our  provincial  glossaries  we  find  the  primitive  forma  of 
many  of  our  derivatives,  as  rag^^  a  drizzling  m//* ;  uim^  for 
nimhk  (also  to  walk);  (jfflw,^  advantageous,  as  in  ungain-l^  \ 
9aag^  Bneg^^  a  miaii;  flack}  to  flicker;  hoi/}  hollow;  hag}  to  cut 
(cf.  haggle),  as  hat}  a  blow  (cf.  baiier)^  and  bats}  a  beating ; 
cake}  to  cackle  (like  geese);  swell}  hot,  faint  (as  in  ^swelter); 
gut}  a  gutter ;  drib}  a  dribLle;  daze}  to  dazzle ;  stut}  to  stammer, 
stutter ; /eg}  fair ;  ktnn}  a  chitik;/oor}  a  furrow;  slaum,  sham} 
a  gentle  slumber.  We  say  *it  is  hazt/}  but  not  *  it  hazes' 
=  it  rains  small.  We  have  charwoman,  but  not  now  the 
North  country  char^  business,  or  char,  to  turn,  counter- 
feit. At  Whitby,  cliar=to  bark  at  (  ?  turn  on).  Here  too  we 
find  clum^^numb,  and  clummme  or  ciu88ome=climi6g.  Ray  has 
clumps f  an  idle  personi  unhandy,  blunt.  In  Dorset,  clum=to 
handle  roughly. 

We  find  older  forms  too,  in  the  North,  as  rigg^  a  ridge, 
flig,  to  fly,  ilg,  to  lie,  brig,  a  bridge,  haggle,  to  hail,  haggt/, 
misty. 

These  instances  throw  light  on  the  word  to  badger  (origin- 
ally to  haggle  with,  to  barter),  from  the  verb  but/.  The 
local  dialects  have  preserved  badger  in  the  sense  of  shop- 
keeper, dealer,  corn-dealer,  with  which  we  may  compare  the 


*  >e  deoM  .  .  .  t /oA  lob  mid  >*r©  wwimle  wimijf .— HomiliM,  Bodl.  MS.  343» 
foL  13.  "  Northern,  '  tJoutli&rn. 

1& 
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Yorkshire  badgering  (beating  down  the  cost).  The  softening 
of  ^  to  ^^  is  alao  seen  in  ledger ^  and  similar  words. 

In  Early  English  there  was  the  word  beger  =  buyer. 
*  De  begvr  bet  litil  J)ar-fore  *  ^  the  buyer  biddeth  little  for 
it  (O.K  Horn.  vol.  ii.  p,  213), 

Curious  distinctions  are  made  in  our  local  idioms. 

In  East- Anglian  speech  rats  nubble,  and  mice  nibble;  in 
Soasex  nabbk  is  to  gossip,  and  nabbkr  is  a  gossip. 

A  Sussex  man  speaks  of  a  married  w^oman  as  Miu^  and 
a  single  one  as  Mrs, ;  his  wife  he  calls  his  misim. 

Stunt  (the  same  as  stint)  in  East  Yorkshire  means  stub- 
born or  inflexible,  as  a  stunt  child,  a  dunt  stick;  but  stent 
is  a  portion  of  work  appointed  to  be  done  in  a  set  time. 
As  a  noun  dint  (or  stent)  signifies  limit,  quantity,  allow- 
ance of  anything,  a  limited  number  of  cattle-gates  in  common 
pasture  fcf.  stuvt,  to  make  a  fool  of  one;  stunt ij^  obstinate; 
stunt  ink  ^  sullen).  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  blink, 
according  to  Dr.  Willan,  means  to  smile,  look  kindly  on ; 
at  Whitby  it  means  to  icink\  to  shed  a  tear,  to  clear  up 
(applied  to  ha^y  weather).  Waw  in  East  Yorkshire  is  to 
cry^  mew  like  a  cat,  while  wawi  is  to  cry  audibly,  In  some 
of  the  Northern  glossaries  waw  signifies  to  bark,  while  tcaicl 
is  to  squeakj  cry  out. 

Numerous  words  in  our  dialects  belong  to  a  former  period, 
and  render  them  more  archaic  than  the  standard  English,  as 
the  North-country  r//;/",  afraid  ;  carl-eat,  a  tom-cat ;  wheen- 
cat,  a  she-cat ;  date,  to  mend,  be  good ;  fang^  to  seize ;  /oar- 
dm/8f  late  in  the  day;  for- warden,  overrun  with  (lice,  dirt), 
pronounced  at  Whitby  fortcorden,  is  the  E,E*  Joncorthen, 
the  p.p.  oi  fonvorthen,  to  perish;  sweb,  a  swoon  (M.E.  awefn, 
a  dream) ;  unleed,  bad  (applied  to  Tenomous  creatures  as 
well  as  to  persons)  ;  tvikes,  corners  of  the  mouth ;  bote, 
bounty  ;  dreamAioieB,  the  spaces  between  the  lufiPer-boards 
in  belfry  windows,  to  let  out  the  sound  of  the  bells*  (In 
the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  L  21,  we  have  **  the  drem  .... 
of  harpe  and  pipe.'*)  East  Anglian  cooth^  a  cold  ;  coathy, 
surly;  cofkish,  faint,  cf,  the  Lincolnshire  coathe,  a  swoon. 
(In   Dorset  cothe    is   applied   to   a   disease    in   sheep.      In 
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Somerset  cothe  is  to  become  rotten.)  The  Sussex  amper^ 
(O.E.  ampre,  ampre,  a  swelling  vein)  =  a  flaw,  fault  in 
linen  or  woollen  clothes,  also  a  swelling  sore^  forms  the 
derivatives  amp^y=beginning  to  decay  (applied  to  cheese), 
ampre-BXig  =  a  decayed  tooth.  It  occurs  but  once  in  E. 
English  (see  O.E.  Hom.  vol.  i.  p.  237).  The  Sussex  teller, 
a  branch,^  is  only  found  in  the  literature  of  the  oldest 
English  period ;  hoe,^  fuss,  anxiety^  is  the  M.E.  hotoe,  O.E. 
hoga,  care,  anxiety;  the  Northern  hig,  disgust,  enmity = O.E. 
hifge,  care,  animus. 

This  archaic  character  makes  all  provincial  glossaries  very 
helpful  to  students  of  our  earlier  literature,  and  many  terms 
that  I  have  come  across  I  was  only  able  to  gloss  by  their  aid, 
as  cagge  ( Allit.  Poems),  to  carry  =  provincial  cadge  ;  biclarted 
(in  O.E.  Hom.  Second  Series,  where  the  MS.  has  biclarted) 
was  suggested  by  the  North-country  word  clart,  to  daub.  Mr. 
Robinson  gives  clart,  a  smear  of  dirt;  claried,  bedaubed; 
clartinessy  untidiness;  clart%,  daubs;  clariy,  untidy,  dirty, 
petty.  The  North-country  elt*^  to  knead,  explains  eilten  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  which  at  first  sadly  puzzled  me ;  lop^ 
perd,  curdled,  made  Hampole's  lopird  (Jopred)  plain  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  readings  of  many  Southern  transcripts. 

In  my  O.E.  Hom.  Second  Series,  p.  37,  the  phrase  'the  fule 
floddri '  occurs  twice.  I  have  glossed  floddri  conjecturally 
as  mire.  It  is  no  doubt  a  literal  error  for  jloddre,  the  dative 
case  otflodder,  and  is  represented  by  the  North-country  ^/foc&fer, 
foam,  and  is  connected  with  the  Craven  flodder  up,  to  over- 
flow; Icelandic  ^^r,  flood-tide,  ^^a,  to  flood  over.  (There 
is  an  O.E.  ^^^= flakes  of  snow,  which  appears  in  Early 
English  as  flother,  and  in  the  Yorkshire  patois  as  flotherg, 
*  slovenly,  but  showy.') 

In  these  Homilies,  p.  165,  1.  35,  occurs  the  strange  form 
staples,  steps,  probably  for  steples,  identical  with  the  East- 
Anglian  stepples^  a  short  flight  of  steps. 

'  In  the  Ea«t  of  England  anbury  or  anbtrry  is  applied  to  a  knob  or  excrescence 
on  potatoes  or  turnips.    It  is  also  said  to  mean  "  a  kind  of  bloody  wort  on  a  horse. " 
'  In  Kent  teller -ti  sapling ;  in  the  North  it  means  to  germinate. 

•  Southern. 

*  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  by  Dr.  Stratmann. 
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In  the  Cursor  Mundi  we  meet  with  the  phrase  *  t^rod  and 
thriven/  The  North-country  dialects  alone  explain  it  by 
their  use  of  prodden^  to  thrive,  grow  ;  tkrodd)/,  plump  ;  of. 
Icelandic  promk^  to  wax,  grow,  Stratmann  gives  no  instance 
of  the  word* 

In  a  case  tried  in  the  police  courts  the  other  day,  a  woman 
spoke  of  having  *  nicked  a  watch/  I  find  this,  to  us,  horribly 
vulgar  word,  in  common  use  among  boys.  It  occurs  in  variou.^ 
dialects  with  the  sense  of  to  cheats  steal ;  and  it  curiouslj' 
enough  turns  up  in  the  Cursor,  This  work  wiU  furnish  an 
early  written  authority  for  many  of  our  dialectic  words, 

A  North'Country  cattle-dealer  will  say  to  a  farmer,  **  111 
gie  ya  fifteen  shillin  a-piece  for  thore  hundred  cows,  an  yall 
let  raa  shoot  ten  on  em." 

By  ^hoothig  ^  ton,  he  means  expelling  or  drking  out  ten  of 
the  worst.  So  in  the  Cursor  wo  read  of  the  blind  man  who 
was  healed  by  Jesus,  that 

WiJ^  J^iB  J^ai  »hotU  him  aa  a  dogge 
Eijt  out  of  Jaire  ay  a  agog* 

(Fairfax  MS.,  I  13658,  p.  784.) 

The  Trinity  (Midland)  MS.  has  hmiHd  for  EhoUe. 

The  Cursor  span,  to  wean,  appears  in  North-country 
glossaries  as  sprnti^  which  also  means  to  germinate,  as  com^ 
when  it  begins  to  be  detached  from  the  parent  grain  j  cf. 
spmniUf  the  weaniog  of  lambs.  The  oldest  English  spanan^ 
to  seduce,  allure,  which  is  a  secondary  meaning  from  spafM 
(provincial  speau),  a  teat,  dug.  So  mtike,  *  to  assemble,'  for 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Cursor  is  the  only  English 
written  authority,  ap|>eara  in  the  Cumberland  glossaries  as 
sankf  with  the  sense  of  a  '  quantity,  collection,'  cf^  Icelandic 
sanka,  samka ;  Dan.  sanke,  to  collect. 

Skepf  a  basket,  in  the  Cursor,  is  widely  known.  In  the 
North  it  is  a  deep  round  coarse  basket.  In  Sussex  it  means 
a  flat  bushel,  a  vessel  for  yeast,  a  bee -hackle,  a  bee-hive  (aa 
in  Norfolk),  and  even  a  hat.  M*E.  siipre,  only  conjecturally 
defined  as  a  support  or  prop  in  my  Legends  of  the  Holy 

*  cf.  the  phrases,**  Eubbisb  maybe  that  bero'*;  A  Mhoitett  herring*'  (Shakespeftre) . 
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Hood  (of,  '*Tlie  stipre  that  is  under  the  vine  set'*),  is  identical 
with  the  Northern  stiju'r,  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  upright  in  the 
doorway  of  a  barn,  against  which  the  dotible  doors  are  shut. 

The  Northern  hughfon,  a  garden  (Ray  gives  Uien^  a  garden), 
Sussex  Uticn  (0,E.  lie-fun)^  a  churchyard,  throws  light  on 
leyktun^  a  garden,  and  kyhtummrd,  the  gardener,  in  O.E. 
Miscellany,  45/291,  53/576. 

LItnen  or  lite,  to  trust  to,  which  occurs  in  0,E»  Homilies, 
vol.  i*  p.  7,  and  also  in  the  Ormulum  and  Cursor,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  North-country  Hie,  to  watt^  expect  or  depend  on. 
There  is  also  a  Northumbrian  noun  /t7^-=;  expectation,  antici- 
pation. Stratmann  queries  the  derivation  from  Icelandic  Hta^ 
*  to  look  to  one ; '  recip,  *  to  look  to  one  another.'  The  pre- 
sence  and  use  of  the  dialectic  terms  remove  all  doubt  about 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  E.  Eng,  ilpnen  or  iipnien,  to 
trust  to,  depend  on,  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing,  is  a 
substitute  for  Uifien  in  the  Moral  Ode,  and  still  survives  in 
the  North-country  iippen,  to  rely  on,  trust  to* 

Chaucer's  English  is  illustrated  by  the  Northern  new- 
fangle,  fond  of  new  clothes.  Hind^  in  the  North,  is  a 
farm  bailiff,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle  (see  Prol. 
L  603).  Garner^  in  the  Midland  counties,  is  still  a  bin,  as 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  (1.  593) ;  while  gat/ 
in  East- Anglian  means  gaudy,  speckled,  as  light-coloured 
cattle  (see  ProL  L  74),  The  phrase,  'atte  unset  stevene,*  in 
the  Knight's  Tale,  L  606,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Cumber- 
land phrase,  *  to  set  the  sterefif*  i.e.  to  agree  upon  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  previous  to  some  expedition*  Cf, 
Northern  stem,  ateem^  to  bespeak  a  thing ;  Dorset  stem^  a 
period  of  time,  stemmtj,  to  work  at  set  times,  take  one's  time. 

To  stake  occurs  in  the  Knight's  Tale  (L  1688)  with  the 
sense  of  to  »tab^  stick.  In  many  dialects  we  find  stokv  in  the 
sense  of  to  poke^  or  stir  the  fire  (hence  stoktr),  and  utoc^te  {a 
softened  form  of  stoke)^  a  stab.  It  seems  a  rare  word  in  our 
early  literature.  I  have,  however,  come  across  it  in  the 
Cursor,  h  7667,  p.  442  (Fairfax  version) : 

Je  king  )»en  hent  a  sper  ful  sharp 
to  iioh  him  J>orow-out  fe  wagh. 
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The  Cotton  MS,  haa  itair,  evidently  an  error  for  itme^  re- 
presenting Icelandic  steikja^  to  spit ;  while  stoke  is  evidently 
connected  with  Icelandic  daka^  to  punt,  puah. 

Many  of  Sbakeapeare'a  words  may  be  explained  hy  a  re- 
ference to  provincial  glossaries.  The  Northern  mop^  to  look 
affectedly,  look  about  like  a  child,  niop-et/cd^  a  simpleton,  ex- 
plains mope  and  mop  in  the  Tempest,  Act  Y.  Sc.  1,  L  239- 
Deg  or  dag^  to  moisten^  drizzle,  a  North-country  word,  clears 
up  decked  in  the  same  play.  Act  I.  So*  2,  L  155;  and  the 
North-country  phrase,  '  rack  of  the  weather/  Ce,  the  tract  in 
which  the  clouds  move,  admirably  explains  the  well-known 
line  :  **  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.*' 

Sometimes  a  word  or  form  turns  up  in  our  provincial 
speech  that  we  should  in  vain  look  tor  in  all  our  Old  English 
dictionaries  and  glossaries,  but  which  nevertheless  is  a 
genuine  Teutonic  form.  Amongst  the  Northern  expressions 
given  by  Peacock,  we  find  'that  /iV/x/  where  ^/V/a  =  manner, 
correspondiiif^  very  closely  to  the  Gothic  suflBx  in  *8wa- 
hiuis^^  80  much,  *hwe-///»f/«/  what  sort. 

Eoglish  etymology  might  receive  some  help  from  our  pro- 
vincial idioms,  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  made  much  use  of  them 
in  his  endeavour  to  trace  our  words  back  to  their  source. 
He  misses,  however,  the  true  derivation  of  greaves^  sediment 
of  melted  tallow,  which  In  the  **  Imperial  Dictionary*'  is  de- 
scribed as  '  not  in  use  or  local.*  In  the  North  greares  are 
sometimes  called  seraichings  or  scraps.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  connected  with  the  root  grace  in  engraved,  a 
grave  ;  ef,  the  Northern  greeace^  to  dig,  pare,  slice.  He  over- 
looks also  the  true  etymon  of  stingy^  from  the  verb  to  *  sting.* 
An  East  Anglian  says  the  *  air  is  stitigi//  that  is,  nipping, 
biting,  bitter.  Stinge,  a  atiiig,  is  a  good  North-country 
word;  Ai'/7^r/y= is  ill-tempered,  while  A//*£?^  =  inclined  to  idle, 
or  hang  about 

The  Whitby  dialect  preserves  the  correct  form  of  the 
modem  landlubber  (not  noticed  in  Wedgwood)  as  landlouper 
=landleaper,  Cotgrave  has  '*  Villotier,  a  vagabond,  landloper, 
earth  planet,  continual  gadder  from  t>own  to  town." 

The  change  (not  very  old)  from  landloper  to  landlubber  is 
due  to  such  compounds  as  abbey-lubber,  etc. 
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A  good  deal  more  roiglit  be  said  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view  about  tbe  importance  of  onr  local  dialects,  but  I  must 
refrain,  in  order  to  bring  to  your  notice  tbe  several  reports, 
which  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the  Prcaidential 
Address. 

Sanskrit. 

Last  year  we  had  a  very  valnable  report  on  the  ancient 
Hindu  Language  by  Professor  Eggeling,  who  now  occupies 
the  Chair  of  Sanskrit  at  Edinborgh*  This  year  the  founder  of 
that  Chair,  Dr*  John  Muir,  has  kindly  consented  to  lay  before 
lis  the  chief  results  in  Yedic  studies*  Three  years  ago  we 
were  indebted  to  the  author  of  **  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  ** 
for  a  comprehensive  report  on  Sanskrit, 

"The  approaching  completion  of  the  great  Sanskrit  and 
Gerraan  Lexicon  compiled  by  Drs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  was 
announced  in  Professor  Eggeling's  contribution  to  the  Presi- 
dential Address  of  last  year.  Since  then  that  most  im- 
portant work  baa  actually  been  finished*  The  preface  to  the 
seventh  and  last  quarto  volume  bears  date  the  4ih  August, 
1875.  The  principles  on  which  Professor  Roth  has  proceeded 
in  this  Lexicon  in  the  explanation  of  Vedic  words  are  stated 
by  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  published  in 
1855,  from  which  I  have  given  large  translated  extracts  in 
ray  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda,  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  voL  ii.» 
pp.  307  ff.  A  history  of  the  Lexicon,  which  was  given  in 
an  Address  by  Professor  Roth  to  the  Meeting  of  Orientalists 
at  Innsbruck,  in  September,  1874,  has  just  been  printed  by 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  at 
whose  expense  the  work  was  issned.  Among  other  points, 
reference  is  there  made  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials 
at  the  disposal  of  the  compilers  for  the  discovery  and  regis- 
tration of  the  Indian  medical  terms,  and  for  the  exposition 
of  the  technical  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Hindu  philosophy. 
In  an  article  in  the  Arademt/  for  12th  February  last,  a  just 
and  discriminating  tribute  is  paid  by  Professor  Max  M tiller 
to   the   great  merits   of  this  Lexicon   in   the   departments 
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elaborated  by  both  the  editors ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  ^ig-Yeda,  published  in 
1869,  pp.  xvi.  S.,  he  had  already  expressed  his  opinion  of  its 
value. 

**  Professor  Orassmann*s  Dictionary  of  the  words  in  the 
Rig-Yeda,  which  was  also  noticed  in  the  Presidential  Address 
of  last  year,  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  reviewed  by  M, 
Auguste  Barth  in  the  Revue  CHUque  of  the  r2th  February. 
In  the  postscript,  which  bears  date  the  8th  August,  1875, 
Professor  Grassmann  promises  us  a  translation  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  to  appear  at  no  distant  date,  which  will  supply  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  better  determination  of  the  sense  of 
the  words ;  and  in  which,  by  distinguishing  the  ages  of  the 
hymns,  he  expects  to  be  able  to  assist  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the 
Indian  liturgical  expressions.  While  Professor  Grassmann's 
version  is  still  in  the  future/  two  important  contributions 
have  already  been  made  to  the  translation  of  the  ILig-Yeda 
during  the  year  under  review.  The  first  is  'Seventy  Hymns 
of  the  Kig-Yeda/  translated  into  German  verse  by  Karl 
Geldner  and  Adolf  Kaegi,  pupils  of  Professor  R.  Roth,  with 
contributions  (including  a  preface)  by  the  latter  himself. 
The  second  work  to  which  I  refer  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
complete  translation  of  the  same  Yeda  into  German  prose  by 
Professor  Alfred  Ludwig,  of  Prague.  This  volume,  which 
has  only  recently  appeared  (the  preface  being  dated  at  the 
end  of  last  November),  embraces  442  out  of  1017  hymns 
which  the  Veda  contains.  The  hymns  are  arranged  in  a 
different  order  from  that  of  the  original  collection,  those 
which  relate  to  each  deity  being  grouped  together  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Tlie  liturgical,  epic  and  historical  pieces  are 
to  follow.  The  second  volume,  now  in  the  press,  will  com- 
plete the  collection ;  and  a  third  is  to  contain  an  Introduc- 
tion, noticing  all  important  matters,  and  a  Commentary,  A 
smaller  work,  '  The  Philosophical  and  Religious  Conceptions 
of  the  Yeda  in  their  Development,'  h^d  previously  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Ludwig  last  year. 


I 


*  Since  the  abore  ww  written,  imd  ih%  President's  Addrew  delivered,  one 
Faioictiliis  of  FtofenoT  Grmsmtnn'i  tim&fllation  ha«  appeared. 
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"Without  a  careful  study  of  these  works,  I  could  not 
venture  to  pronounce  a  decided  or  specific  opinion  on  their 
merits.  But  the  quarter  from  which  the  first-named  book 
('Seventy  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,'  etc.)  proceeds  is  a 
guarantee  for  its  value.  It  has  been  subjected  to  a  minute 
critical  examination  by  M.  Abel  Bergaigne  in  the  Revue 
Critique  for  the  past  half  year,  pp.  369  ff.  and  386  ff.  And  in 
a  paper  just  issued  by  Professor  Haug/  of  Munich,  to  be 
noticed  below,  I  observe  that  he  objects  to  metrical  translations 
as  much  less  suited  than  prose  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  sense  of  the  Yedic  hymns.  From  my 
cursory  inspection  of  Professor  Ludwig's  translations,  and 
the  opinion  which  I  hear  expressed  of  his  work,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  important  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  hymns  with  which  it  deals, 
and  which  are  so  difficult,  from  the  uncertainty  attaching  to 
the  sense  of  many  of  the  words  which  they  contain.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  are  to  have 
two  critical  translations  of  the  whole  Rig- Veda  (this  and 
Qrassmann's),  besides  the  'Seventy  Hymns'  of  Messrs. 
Geldner  and  Zaegi,  and  the  further  aid  which  we  may  expect 
from  the  future  volumes  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  promised 
translation. 

"  While  engaged  in  writing  this  notice,  I  have  received 
the  paper  of  Professor  Haugs  above  referred  to,  being 
a  translation  and  explanation  (from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy)  of  the  long  hymn  of 
Dirghatamas,  in  Rig- Veda,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  This  hymn  contains 
a  number  of  enigmatical  questions  and  answers  of  various 
purport,  of  which  Professor  Haug  essays  the  solution,  and 
explains  that  questions  of  this  kind  were  proposed  on  sacri- 
ficial occasions  by  one  of  the  priests  to  the  sacrificer  and  to 
another  priest.  A  string  of  similar  questions  are  put  by  a 
Yaksha  to  King  Yudhishthira  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Mahabharata,  verses  1-7330  flF." 

^  I  regret  to  say  that  the  death  of  this  scholar  was  announced  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month  (June,  1876). 
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I  am  indebted  for  what  follows  to  the  kindness  of  Profesaor 
Eggeling. 

"The  completion  of  Professors  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Dic- 
tionary,  the  suecessivo  parts  of  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  progress  made  in  Sanskrit  research  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  already  been  adverted  to  by  Dr* 
Muir. 

**In  tbo  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Pro- 
fessor Thibaut  of  Benares  has  printed  a  highly  interesting 
paper — originally  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Oriental 
Congress — on  the  S'tdta-mfra^Sf  or  rules  on  the  cnnstinjction 
of  the  various  kinds  of  altars  used  for  Vedic  sacrifices*  It 
is  to  these  rules  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  first  attempts  at 
geometrical  calculation  among  the  Hindus ;  and  Dr.  Thibaut 
shows  that  solutions  of  some  important  problems,  such  as 
the  Pythagorean  proposition,  were  independently  arrived  at 
by  the  Hindus  at  an  early  period-  Dr.  Thibaut  is  also  pub- 
lishing the  text  of  the  iulva-Mrm  of  Baudh^yana,  with  a 
Sanskrit  conmientary  and  an  English  transhition,  in  the 
Pandit,  a  journal  published  at  Benares  by  Messrs,  Lazarus 
and  Co.  In  the  monthly  issues  of  this  perioflical  the  publi- 
cation of  the  K(Uikd  Vritti^  a  comment  on  the  grammatical 
aphorisms  of  P^nini,  has  also  been  continued  by  Professor 
B&las&strin  of  Benares. 

**  Mr.  K.  T.  Telang,  of  Bombay,  already  favourably  known 
to  European  scholars  by  several  papers,  especially  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  Ramayana  and  its  assumefl  cannexion 
with  Homer's  Iliad,  has  now  publinhed  a  metrical  Englis 
translation  of  the  famous  philosophical  treatise,  the  Bhaga- 
mdgitik,  Dr*  Ijorinser,  some  years  ago,  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  author  of  this  work  was  acquaint-ed  with  and 
largely  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament,  a  \^ew  which 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  European  scholars  also.  Mr. 
Telang  unfortunately  is  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Lor- 
inserts  conclusions  have  been  accepted  by  the  generaUty  of 
European  Indianists,  and  in  a  bighly  ingenious  introduction 
to  his  translation  tries  to  show,  with  much  warmth  and,  I 
think,  not  without  success,  that  these  views  are  unfounded*. 
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He  further  endeayours  to  prove  that  the  Sanskrit  work  is 
much  older  than  is  generally  supposed,  viz.  that  it  preceded 
both  Buddhism  and  the  systematic  treatises  of  the  Hindu 
systems  of  philosophy.  Whether  or  not  the  Hindu  scholar 
is  right  in  his  conclusions — ^and  few  will  probably  admit  that 
he  has  definitely  settled  the  latter  point — ^we  cannot  but 
congratulate  him  on  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  wields 
his  critical  pen. 

"In  his  'Indian  Wisdom,'  Professor  Monier  Williams 
has  presented  to  the  general  reader  a  useful  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  chief  departments  of  Sanskrit,  especially  post- 
vedic,  literature,  abundantly  illustrated  with  versions  of 
characteristic  passages. 

"Professor  Weber,  of  Berlin,  has  likewise  published  a 
second  German  edition  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Indian  Literature,  with  notes  embodying  the  additional 
results  of  research  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work 
in  1852.  Though  this  plan  has  mwiifestly  its  incon- 
veniences, it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  putting  clearly 
before  the  reader's  eye  the  progress  made  during  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  exploration  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

"To  Dr.  A.  Bumell  we  owe  an  important  critical  essay 
on  the  grammatical  systems  of  the  Hindus  and  their  relation 
to  each  other. 

"Our  knowledge  of  Hindu  law  literature  has  been  en- 
larged by  two  publications,  viz.  by  an  edition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gautama,  by  Professor  Stenzler,  of  Breslau, 
who  intends  shortly  to  publish  also  a  German  translation 
of  this  work;  and  by  an  English  translation  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Narada,  by  Dr.  J.  Jolly,  of  Wiirzburg. 

"The  relative  antiquity  of  the  several  recensions  of 
K&lidftsa's  plays,  the  8'akuntalA  and  the  Vikramorvaii, 
especially  the  former,  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  Professors  Weber  and  Pischel,  in  several 
papers  published  by  these  scholars.  The  point  is  very 
difficult  to  decide ;  but  it  is  extremely  important,  as  it 
involves  a  variety  of  questions,  especially  our  estimate  of 
the  degree  of  authority  we  have  to  allow  for  the  teachings 
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of  Pr&krit  grammarians,  in  restoring  the  original  texts  of 
the  older  plays.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Pischel  has  rendered  a 
good  service  by  a  critical  edition  of  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
South-Indian  recension  of  the  TJrvasi. 

''On  one  of  his  recent  official  tours  for  examining  the 
Collections  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  Manuscripts  in  Western 
India,  Dr.  G.  Biihler  discovered,  among  numerous  other 
important  and  scarce  works,  the  Vikramdnkadevacharita^ 
an  artificial  epic  on  the  life  of  King  Yikram&ditya  Tribhu- 
vanamalla  of  the  western  line  of  Ch&lukyas,  who  reigned 
at  Kaly&ni  in  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuries.  The  text  of  this  historical  poem  has  now  been 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Biihler,  with  an  analysis  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Jacobi,  of  Bonn,  has  also  contributed  to  Professor 
Weber's  Indische  Studien  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Viracharitram,  a  poem  the  subject  of  which  forms  the  life 
of  a  prince,  S&drika,  who  is  here  represented  as  having 
lived  at  the  time  of,  and  as  having  been  connected  with 
the  founders  of  the  Yikram&ditya  and  S&liv&hana  eras. 

"  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Professor 
Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  writer  of  these  remarks  have 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Society's  Collection  of  Buddhist 
Sanskrit  works. 

"  Of  recently  published  translations  of  Sanskrit  works  may 
be  mentioned  one  of  K&lid&sa's  play,  Mdlamkdgnimitra,  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Tawney,  of  Calcutta ;  and  a  new  version  of 
Jayadeva's  famous  song,  the  Gitagavinda. 

"Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  extremely 
useful  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  Books  and  Pamphlets 
hitherto  printed  in  Europe  and  India ;  supplying  a  desider- 
atimi  much  felt  by  Sanskrit  scholars  since  the  publication 
of  Zenker's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis."^ 


^  Triibner  &  Co.  haye  pabliBhed  for  the  Tmstees  of  the  British  Museum  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Sanskrit  Texts  in  their  Library.  This  Catalogue  has 
been  compiled  by  Dr.  Haas,  the  newly-elected  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  London 
University  College,  and  is  a  testimony  to  his  knowledge  and  industry. 
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^^^^     DEL 

^H  Langues  ougro-fo noises. 

^M  The  important  and  most  Western  branch  of  the  Turanian 

^M        family  of  languages,  known  as  the  Altaic,  or  Ugro-FinTiic, 

^1        has  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  our  Annual  Reports,  and  the 

■  Society  has  to  express  its  thanks  to  M.  Ch.  Eug.  de  TJjfalvy, 

I  Vice-President    de   la   Soci^t^    Philologique   at    Paris,    and 

Professor  of  Oriental  History  and  Geography  at  the  Ecole 

Speciale  des  Langues  Orien tales,  Paris,  for  his  interesting 

paper.     By  birth  a  Hungarian,  though  resident  at  Paris,  he 

has  lately  published  a  Grammar  of  the  Magyar  and  Finnic 

Language,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  this  branch  of  Orieotal 

etiidy,  and  is  Editor  of  the  Revne  de  Philologie  et  d'Ethno- 

graphie. 

"  L' t^tude  de  la  linguiatique  et  de  la  philologie  dans  le  do- 
maine  des  langues  ougro-finnoises  a  fait  de  grands  progr^s 
ces  dernieres  ann^es.  Charge  pour  la  premie  t*e  foia  par  la 
soci^te  philologique  de  Londres  de  lui  exposer  la  marche  de 
cette  etude,  je  suis  oblige  de  remonter  juaqu'i  Tannee  1870, 
d*auiant  plus  que  ces  travaux  sont  gen^ralement  Merita  en 
8u4doia  ou  en  russe  et  par  cela  m^me  peu  connue  du  public 
savant  de  TEurope  occidentale.  Je  passerai  en  revue  ces 
publications  en  les  classanfc  selon  les  granda  centres  oh.  ellea 
Be  sont  produites. 

**  Finlamle, — Je  signalerai  tout  d'abord  un  livre  appel^  & 

faire  ^poque  dans  la  philologie  altaique,  le  grand  dieiionnmre 

finnois'Stiedom  de  M*  Lmnrot}  dont  le  premier  volume,  paru 

en  1874,  est  une  oeuvre  colossale,  bien  sup^rieure  d  tout  ce 

qui   s'est  public  dans  ce  genre   en  Finlande.      Le   savant 

m^decin  de  la  Finlande,  qui  en  recueillant  les  rhapsodies  de 

son  pays  a   iii  le  veritable  cr^ateur  du  *Kal^va]a/  a  fait 

une  ceuvre  durable  dont  la  necessity  se  faisait  d'autant  plus 

sentir  que  les  dictionnaires  depuis  Jmknim^  jusqu*^  Euren^ 

^H         prescntent  chacun  un  grand  nombre  de  lacunes  et  de  defec- 

^1        tuosites.     Non  seulement  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  materiaux 

^^        a  4ta  reuni  avec  une  patience  inouie,  mais  encore  ces  mat<5riaux 

^H        ODt  etc  group^s  et  disposes  avec  un  esprit  methodique  et  efir 

L 


'  Saomalaij-EaotiaUiiien  Sanakirja 
*  Finnici  kxici  tentajneiu    1745.     ^ 


(A^M).     iicbin|^*<tt, 

Fmsk-evensk  Urdbok.  Taviysthmua,  I860, 
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et  un  discernemetit  pea  commim.   C'est  un  livre  de  philologie 
remarquable. 

"  Un  ouvrage  qu'on  peut  placer  sans  h^siter  k  cote  de  la 
graode  publication  de  M,  Lonnrot,  c*est  T^dition  allemande 
dea  *  KuUurworter  in  dmt  Weatfinnuichen  Sprachen*^  de  M. 
Ahtqrki.  Ce  travail  qni  poursuit  la  sulutioD  d'une  these 
historique  et  en  qnelque  sorte  cthnographique,  est  cependant 
d'un  ^and  int^ret  pour  le  linguiste  et  le  philologue,  car  c'est 
la  philologie  et  la  Unguistique  qui  sont  la  clef  de  voQte  sur 
kqucU©  repose  T^difice  de  ces  surprenantes  difcouvertes. 
Les  r^sultats  auxquela  arrive  M.  Ahlqvist,  s'accordent  avec 
les  donnees  de  Tacite,  de  Ptolera^e  et  de  Jomandes  sur  les 
peuples  riverains  de  la  mer  Baltique*  On  peut  regretter  de 
trouver  dans  ces  travaux  un  certain  parti-pris  et  un  esprit 
trop  exclusif,  mais  ils  ne  laissent  pas  d'etre  considerables  et 
dignes  de  la  plus  serieuse  attention,  et  Tauteur  j  soutient  son 
opinion  avec  une  dialectiquc  des  plus  judicieuses  et  une 
m^thode  scientifique  Tiaiment  remarquable.  M.  Ahlqvist 
eat  en  outre  bien  connu  du  monde  savant  de  I'Europe  par  ses 
Gmmmaires  r^pae,^  rdte,^  mordvine^^  etc.,  et  en  dernier  lieu 
par  ses  fmgments  d*une  grande  grammaire  Jintwise,^  qui  ont 
paru  en  allemand,  et  qui  traitent  de  la  composition  des  noms 
et  de  la  diirivation  dee  *nooiina  actionis/  M»  Alilqvist  publie 
en  outre  une  revue  philologiquo,  intitul^e :  *  Kkktar  *  *  la 
fille  du  langage,  renfermant  une  s^rie  de  travaux  originaux 
qui  font  preuve  d'une  vaste  Erudition.  Cette  revue  qui  porte 
pour  ^pigraphe  le  dicton  d'Eraame:  'Admonere  rolumus^  nan 
mordere^  prodense^  nmi  laedere/  a  paru  pour  la  premiere  fois 
en  1871  et  est  arriv^e  k  son  9"^*  nuraero-  Parmi  ses  colla- 
borateurs  les  plus  z^lds,  nous  signalerons  M,  Getiez  qui  y  a 

^  Dit*  Kultiirwort^r  der  tvestfiiiiiiw?hen  Spmehen.  Ein  Beitrag  tnr  altercfn 
Kulturgest'hichte  (ivr  Fiiinen,  Deutsche  umgearbvitete  Ausgiibe.  liuUiiiigian, 
1876. 

"  Ant€<?Viiiii|rnr  i  Nofd-TBchudwkim.    Hdiiugfon^  1869. 

»  Woti&V  Gniromntik      ndBinprforB,  1856. 

*  Versuch  tiner  moltjypbu-niDrdvmiacheii  Grammatik  nebst  Texten  u.  Wortcr- 
Teradchnii*.     St,  Petcrshiirp,  1B6J, 

*  All^/upe  mis  eiiifr  Graniraotik  der  flnuisclipii  Ppradieii :  Zwoilea  und  drittos 
Stiick.  Zu^tinmi(miM^t7.UDg  d&i  Nomens.  Ableitiiiifi;  dur  Numina  actionLa.  Hel* 
wngfoi^,  l**72fit  1874. 

*  Kieiotiirj  tutkimuksia,  srrostelajB  jn  miiiRtiituk^,  Buomen  Kirjalliiuadaii 
ja  Kielititteea  alalta.    Tomuttanul  Aug,  Ahlqvist.  ~ 
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public  une  grammaire  de  la  langue  vipse^^  travail  fort 
estimable. 

**  M.  Yrjb  Koskinen  est  historien,  mais  dans  ses  nombreux 
et  remarquables  travaux,  il  touche  sou  vent  ^  la  linguistique  ' 
et  4  la  philologie  f  ce  serait  done  manquer  &  ma  t&che,  si  je 
passais  sous  silence  son  nom  dans  cette  courte  Enumeration. 
En  Finlande,  comme  dans  chaque  pays  oil  la  vie  nationale 
renait,  tout  le  monde  sans  distinction  se  met  un  pen  &  la 
tftche,  et  chacun  apporte  sa  pierre  &  la  r^Ediiication  de  la 
grandeur  nationale.  En  Finlande,  comme  ailleurs,  cette 
tftche  n'est  pas  envisagee  de  la  m6me  fa9on;  lea  uns,  tout  en 
acceptant  la  civilisation  Etrangere,  veulent  6tre  avant  tout 
les  fils  de  leurs  oeuvres,  les  autres  croient  k  un  glorieux  passe 
dont  ils  r^vent  le  retour,  ils  repoussent  toute  immixtion  Etran- 
gdre,  fdt-elle  aussi  civilisatrice  que  possible;  quoiqu'il  en 
soity  les  deux  Ecoles  sont  anim^es  d'un  sentiment  sacr^, — 
Tamour  de  la  patrie — les  divergences  d'un  moment  passeront, 
comme  les  torrents  et  les  neiges  de  leur  pittoresque  pays. 

**  M.  0.  Donner  est  avantageusement  connu  par  ses  nom- 
breux travaux  philologiques,  au  nombre  desquels  nous  signa- 
lerons  un  vocabuJaire  compart  des  hngues  ougro-finnoises^  dont 
la  premiere  partie  a  paru  en  1874 ;  un  apergu  de  I'histoire  d^ 
la  philologie  de  ces  memes  idiomes,^  et,  en  dernier  lieu,  un 
recueil  intitule:  Chants  des  Lapons^  qui  vient  de  paraltre. 
Le  lexique  de  M.  0.  Donner  Qst  une  oeuvre  d'heureuse  initia- 
tive; son  travail  bibliographique  a  certainement  rendu  un 
notable  service  k  tous  ceux  s'occupent  de  ce  genre  d'Etude,  et 
r^dition  aunot^e  et  explicative  de  la  poEsie  laponne  est  d'un 
int4r6t  tout  particulier,  et  comme  nous  avons  peu  de  travaux 
sur  ce  peuple  si  curieux  a  connaitre,  sa  lecture  a  EtE  pour  nous 
une  veritable  revelation.     Cette  demi^re  publication  p^che 

^  Eieletar.    4  Vihko.    Wepsan  pohioiset  etujoukot. 

*  Tiedot  Suomen-suwun  muinaiBuaaesta.  Helsingissa,  1862.  (M.  Koskinen 
est  Tauteur  d*ane  remarquable  histoire  de  la  Finlande.) 

*  Sot  Tantiqaitd  des  Lives  en  Livonie.  Helsingfors,  1866.  Finska  spr&kets 
latslara.     Abo,  1860. 

*  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch  der  finnisch-ugrischen  Sprachen.  Helsinirfors, 
1874.^    1.  Theil. 

s  Ofversikt  af  den  Finsk  Ugriska  spr&kforakningens  historia.   HeLsingfon,  1872. 

*  Lieder  der  Lappen.    HelsingforB,  1876. 
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malheureueement  par  un  grand  nombrede  fautes  alleraandes; 
ce  qui  prouvent  juequ'A  Tevidence  qu'A  Helsingfors  le«  im- 
pressioua  fiiites  dans  cette  langue  ne  sont  pas  assez  soign^es. 

'*M.  Krohn  a  public  en  1872  une  petite  (jrammaire  ehMo- 
nienne}  a  Fusage  dea  Finnois  qui  est  tr^s  satisfuisante.  La 
syntuxe  fitmoistt^  doiit  M,  Jahnmon  eat  Fauteur,  est  egalement 
un  travail  fort  eatimable, 

'*  Je  signalerai  en  passant  k  dicUonnaire  allemand-finnok^ 
de  M,  Godenhjeim  qui  au  point  de  vue  de  la  partie  allemande 
(et  c*en  eat  certiiineraent  la  plus  importante,  Touvrage  s'adres- 
sant  aux  Finnois)  laiase  beaucoup  a  d^sirer;  il  renferrae  une 
foule  de  mots  et  de  locutionSj  qui  n'existent  que  dana  Timagi- 
nation  de  Tauteur. 

'*IIongne. — A  Budapest,  Tautre  centre  des  Etudes  altaiques, 
lea  travaux  k  signaler  sont  nombreux  et  font  preuve  d'une 
beureuse  emulation. 

"  M.  Pmtl  Hnn/alPf/,  le  vetdran  de  ces  ^tudes^  continue  sans 
rellLche  ses  belles  pablicationa ;  apr^s  avoir  expliqu^  la  plus 
grande  partie  dea  testes  osHaques  et  mgoutes  recueillis  par 
Il«^guly,  il  vient  de  faire  paraitre  Quccessiveraeut,  dans  sa 
t'eme  philohgique^^  et  une  grammmre  vogouk?  et  une  gram- 
maire  odmquefi  Cea  deux  travaux  d'une  importance  egale 
pour  Tethnographie,  la  linguistique  et  la  philologie  ont  obtenu 
une  mMaillc  de  premiere  classe  eL  1* exposition  geographique 
de  Paris  (1875), 

"  M.  Hunfalvy  fait  auasi  de  nombreuaea  recherches  mytho- 
logiquea,  qui  ont  pour  base  principale  la  philologie.  Ces 
travaux  ne  font  qu'assurer  davantage  4  leur  auteur  la  place 
glorieuse,  qu'il  s'eat  acquise  par  mi  les  maitres  de  la  science 
altaique. 

"  La  revue  pbilologique  dont  M*  Hunfalvy  est  le  Directeur 
entre  dans  sa  12°***  ann^e  et  MM«  Budenz,  Vamb^ry,  etc*,  en 
BOut  les  z^l^a  collaborateors  et  les  fermes  sou ti ens, 

**M.  Hunfalvy  a  rencontr^  dana  M.  Btukuz,  esprit  eminem- 

*  Wiron  Eitilioppi  Suomalaisilk.     HelBiugissa,  1872. 

*  Fiuska  aprtkketn  snt«liiru.     Hdsirigforft,  187L  

*  DeuUeh-finnifichy*  Wortcrbuch.     Hi;ltsin^for»f  1873. 

*  Nyelvtudora&nvi  KcizlemJ^nyck  (de  1S02  I  1873).     10  Tol* 
>  A  Eoudiii  wogil  nyelv.    TesteDf  1872.       *  M  otztiltk  nych.  Pcsteii,  ISTir 
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ment  judicieux  et  critique  un  puiasant  auxiliairo.   SL  Budenz 

I  a  public  en  1873  une  petite  grammaire  Jinmm,^  qui  au  point 
de  vue  du  caract^re  ratioonel  de  son  exposition  laisse  loia 
derriere  elle,  le^  travaux  grammaticaux  depnia  Vha^l  ^ 
jusqa'i  Eur^fu^  Lea  difficult^s  que  pr^sente  la  langue 
finnoise  y  sont  traitees  avec  une  attention  toute  parfcicu- 
li&re,  et  le  savant  academicien  de  Budapest  il  renssi  d  alleger 
de  beaacoup  le  bagage  philologique  des  grammairiens  fin- 
nois,  Los  principea  de  la  phone tique,  les  decliuaisons  et  les 
conjugaisona  y  sont  traiteea  dans  des  regies  generales,  conciaea 
et  nettement  ^tablies  sur  une  base  vraiment  scientifique* 

"Maia  ra?uvre  capital©  de  cet  esprit  infatigable  est  son 
vocabulaire  ougro-magyar,^  Ici  nous  voyona  <5c later  la 
diffiSrence^  qui  existe  entre  la  m^thode  de  M.  O,  Donner,  et 
la  m^thode  inaugur^e  par  M*  Ahlqvist  que  M.  Budenz  a  si 
brillarament  continuee.     Malgre  ses  incontestablcs  nn^rites, 

I  rcDUvre  de  M,  Donner  ne  pent  se  comparer  a  cello  de  M. 
Budenz,  qui  loi  est  bien  supeneure  par  le  nombre  et  la  pro- 
fondeur  des  recherclies  ainsi  que  par  la  mitliode  scientifique. 
M.  0,  Donner  est  un  sanscrUisto  qui  s'occupe  en  raeme  tempa 
de  rougro-finnois,  tandisque  M,  Budeuz  est  avant  tout  un 
Altaisant  qui  possede  en  m&me  temps  la  connaiasance  du 
Sanscrit  et  d'ane  foule  d'autrea  languea  de  TEurope  et  du 
monde  enticr.  La  maxime  de  Goethe:  */»  der  Beschrankung 
%eigl  sick  der  Meister'  a  toujours  4i&  pour  M.  Budenz  le 
guide  principal  de  see  travaux. 

I  "M.  Budenz  a  egalement  publie  de  nombreux  travaux 
BUT  la  langue  des  Tc/i^rt^misseSf^  des  etudes  otigoitres^  et  en 
dernier  lieu  un  petit  fascicule  sur  ia  langue  des  Lapom  de  h 

I  SuideJ 

"  En  Hongrie  je  nommerai  encore  M*  Vumh4ry  dont  le  nom 
est  connu  dans  tout  Funivers  et  qui,  ausai  savant  linguist© 
qu*etlinographe,  est  encore  un  aimable  et  spirituel  contour. 

^  Rovid  film  Qyelrtan.     Budapest,  1873.      *  Gnimmattcdfeimica.    Abo,  1733. 
3  Fuuk  sprftklttm,  Abo,  \M%.    Finak  «pr&klira,  Ibo,  ]851.    Fiiuk  eprikliira. 

•  Mttgyar-n^  dasseliaflonlftd  8z6tlir.     Budftp^st,  1872-76. 

•  VocAbuIarium  JSeremiiuicum  utriuiwjue  didecti.     Pest,  ISfiO, 

•  Ugrische  Spraclirtudien.     Pest,  IB69. 
'  Bvedlapp  Dyehmutattinyok.     1874-76. 
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Je  ne  me  sens  pas  assez  de  competence  pour  me  pron oncer 
sur  ses  nombreux  travaux,  qui  au  dire  des  conoaisaeura  sont 
de  tout  point  remarquables. 

**MM.  Edehpacher,^  Findhj,^  Voi/J^  et  d'autres  font  di 
louables  efforts  pour  traiter  ^  food  les  questiona  les  plus  com- 
pliqu^es  de  la  pbilologie  magyare. 

**  Je  me  permetterai  encore  de  signaler  a  Budapest  um 
revno  philologique*  de  la  plus  grando  importance  pour  la  vie 
et  le  developpement  de  I'idiome  magyar*  Oetto  revue^  intitul^e 
le  Magyar  Njje!vm\  eat  arriv^e  k  son  cioqui^me  volume  j  elle 
e8t  dirig^D  par  M,  Smrvas  et  un  alta'iaant  diatingue  M. 
Simonyi  j  publie  ses  savantea  diaaertations, 

'*  II  existe  done  une  noble  Emulation  entre  Holaingfors 
Budapest^  et  cette  lutte  en  champ  clos  ne  manquera  paa 
devenir  heureuse  et  feconde  pour  la  science. 

'*  JRussie, — ^Dans  le  reste  de  TEuropo  on  s'int^reaae  w 
k  ce  genre  do  travaux :  M.  Wiedemann  public  depuis 
grand  nombre  d'annees  des  travaux  importants  relatifa  k  la 
pbilologie  altaique*  Ceux  qui  n'auraient  pas  estim^  k  leur 
juste  valeur  les  preraiera  eaaais  gramma ticaux  du  savant 
acad^micien  de  St,  P^tersbourg  ont  pu  6tre  imerveill^s  du 
m^riie  de  sa  grammaire  chdnnienne^^  publication  toute  recente. 
O'est  M  un  travail  d**5rudition  par  excellence,  dont  Toppor- 
tunit^  sera  d'autant  plus  appr^ci^e  que  jusqu^ici  lea 
gratnmairea  dans  cette  langue  avaient  laisse  infiniment  A 
d^sirer. 

"  Al/emagne, — Le  dernier  survivant  des  vaillants  pionniers 
de  F^rudition  altaique,  M.  Schott^  contemporain  dea  Gastrin 
et  des  Sjogren,  a  public  de  1860  k  1872  une  s^rie  d'^tudea 
du  plus  baut  int^rfit,  sous  le  titre  altqjmhe  Studien^  Malgr^ 
son  grand  4ge  le  c^l^bre  sinologue  de  Berlin  vient  de  nous 
donner  dans  son   dernier  travail :    Zur    Uigurcnjrage '  une 


1  Eumun  elemek  a  tnngyar  nychben*     Pesten,  1875, 

*  A  miigyar  rokondrtdmu  M6k.     Peaten,  1870, 

*  N?<.'lTL'ialektar.     liegi    magyur   codcxc4    es    nTomtiitT&nyok. 
1874. ' 

*  Magyar  Nyeh6r»  Budnnest,  1876  (v«°«vol.). 

■  Griimmatik  der  uijatnischeu  Spniche.     St.  P©teraburg»  1875. 

*  Altftjisehw  SludiKti.     Ikrlin,  1860-72. 
^  ZuT  Ujgurcialrage.     Berlin,  1874-76* 
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nouvelle  pmuvD  de  son  ^fconnante  perapicacit^^  et  de  son 
grand  savoir.  Les  donn*5e9  aouvent  fantastiques  de  Eiap- 
roth  et  lea  nombreusea  in  exactitudes  de  Sclimidt  sent  reprises 
et  rectifiees,  et  cette  mt^ressante  question  est  present ^e  sous 
un  nouveau  jour.  La  reputation  de  KlaprotL,  consid^rable- 
ment  surfaite,  est  r^uite  par  M.  Schott  k  ses  justes  propor- 
tians. 

"Signalons  aussi  les  comraunications  de  M.  Schott  d 
I'acad^raie  de  Berlin »  o\X  il  ne  manque  jamais  T occasion 
d*<?clairer  la  savante  compagnie  snr  les  diversea  questions 
philologiquea  et  ethnographiqueSj  qui  eoncement  les  penples 
de  rOuraL 

"M.  Weske  a  ^bauche  un  essai  de  gramniaire  compar^e 
dea  langaes  ougro-fiiinoises,*  qui  malgre  sa  diffusion  contient 
le  fruit  de  prfcieuaes  recherches. 

"  Angleterre. — Le  Prince  Lueien  Botwpartef  connu  par  ses 
nombreux  travaux  pbilologiques,  a  fait  paraitre  k  Londrea 
la  traduction  de  FEvangile  selon  St.-Mathieu  dana  lea  idiomea 
et  dialeetea  ouarro-finnoia  suivants :  Ourclien  meridional, 
Livonien  de  Kolken,  Livonien  de  Piaen,  Pcrmien,  Zyr^nien 
Votiaque,  Tch^remiase  des  Montagnea,  Tch^r^miases  de 
la  plaine,  Ersa-mordvine,  Konda-vogoul,  et  Ostiaque  d'Ob- 
dorak. 

'*  Ces  diffiSrentee  traductions  ont  ^t^  faites  sur  les  lieux 
par  des  indigenes,  revues  par  M,  Wiedemann  et  ^dit^es  et 
corrigeea  par  le  Prince  In  i -me  me  4  Londres.  Com  me  dans 
tous  ses  travaux  le  Prince  a  apporte  une  attention  toute 
partieuliere  et  une  serupnleuse  exactitude  i  ces  belles  pub- 
lications qui  sont  d'autant  plus  pr^cicuses  quellea  reprt^sentent 
sou  vent  les  seules  donn^es  que  nous  poss^dona  aur  quelqucs 
lines  de  ces  langues. 

"  France,  —  M.  Lueien  Adam  8*est  fait  lo  repr^sentant 
fran^ais  de  ce  genre  d*etudes.  Son  travail  sar  Pharmonie 
den  TOf/elles  dam  les  languen  ouralo-aifaiqHes,^  quoiqu'un  pcu 
ep^eulatif,  denote  un  jugement  sdr  et  un  eoup-d'oBil  juste. 


'  Untersuihun^en   jtur  vergleiotiendeii   Gnmniatik   des  flnniftoheji  Spradi- 
kaminat.     Lc^ip^ig,  1873. 
'  De  L'hanaoaie  des  voyellee  datu  les  limguet  ooinlo-iilUiqiiea.    Puis^  1874. 
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II  seralt  k  d^sirer  que  ce  savant  doanat  des  tmvaux  de  plud 
longue  halelne. 

"  M.  Lucien  Adam  a  auasi  voulu  prater  sa  pr^cieiise  colla- 
boration a  une  entrepriae  qui  nous  interesse  au  premier  chef. 
Je  veax  parler  de  la  Revue  de  Philohgte  et  d' Ethnographk 
que  nous  avona  eu  rUouneur  de  fonder  nous-meme  ea  1874, 
et  qui,  tout  en  voulant  travailler  au  profit  des  languea  non- 
aryenues  eu  geu^ral^  s'est  consacr^e  avant  tout  a  la  linguis- 
tique  et  A  la  philologie  altaique  et  americaine.  Le  concours 
de  MM.  Hunfalvy,  Koskiuen,  Vdmb^ry,  Oppert,  L.  Angrand^ 
de  Charencey,  de  Mainof,  Halevy  et  autres  a  permis  k  cette 
nouvello  publication,  devenne  depuis  Torgane  de  la  society 
philologique  de  Paris,  de  s'acquitter  sans  relilolie  de  la  tiche 
k  laquelle  ello  s'est  consacr^e. 

**Je  ne  terminerai  pas  ce  rapide  aper9U  sans  voub  parler 
dea  efforts  que  M,  Francois  Lenormanf  a  faits,  pour  olasser 
Taccadien  ou  plutot  le  sumerien  parrai  les  langues  altaiques, 
m^me  ougro-fiunoises.  Lo  livre  que  M.  Lenormant  a  public  k 
ce  fiujet  Bur  le  touranisme  de  cette  languo,^  a  6ti  refute  depuis 
et  lea  bommes  les  plus  com pe tents,  tels  que  MM.  AhlqTi»t 
et  Budenz,  se  refuaent  absokiment  k  y  attaclier  une  im- 
portance quelconqne.  M.  Lenormant  n'a  d'ailleurs  pas 
^te  auivi  dans  sa  carapagne  par  tons  les  Assyriologuea 
de  France.  M,  Oppert  est  reste  ^loign^  de  la  lutte,  et  1© 
aavant  professeur  du  College  de  France  a  fait  k  ce  sujet  une 
declaration,  qui  ne  laisse  prise  k  aucuoe  equivoque*  ^La 
langue  BunUrienm^  a-t-il  dit,  n^e»t  poi  um  kngue  aimitique^ 
maU  je  mk  loin  de  muhir  priiendve  que  ce  soit  une  htngm 

'  dliaique,'  Le  plus  ing^nieux  eutassoment  des  materiaux 
grammaticaux  lea  plus  disparates  ne  auffit  done  pas  pour 
defendre  uno  these  k  tout  point  insoulenable  et  nous  termin- 
erons  cette  appreciation  par  le^  paroles  de  M.  Budonz  :  *  qu*il 

I  est  malheureux  de  voir  d^penser  taut  d*esprit  et  tant  d'erudi* 
tion  en  pure  perte/  " 

I  L&  langae  primitive  de  k  Chalil^e  et  lea  idiomes  ionfOiiieiit.     Paris,  187$. 
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Taimudical  and  Rabbinical  Literature. 


I 


For  the  elaborate  and  ^^aluable  report  on  Taimudical  and 
Rabbinical  Literature  I  am  indebted  to  tho  kindness  of  Ad, 
Neubaiier,  M,A*,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library^ 
Oxford,  wliose  taak  is  to  catalogue  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  this 
Library. 

**  Hebrew,  modified  in  its  grammatical  forme  and  enriched 
by  the  introduction  of  words  of  other  jSemitic  idioms,  or 
even  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  commonly  called  Rabbinic; 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  dead  language,  for  it  is 
not  only  employed  for  books  on  all  branches  of  science 
and  Utei-ature,  but  is  also  spoken  by  a  great  number  of  Jews 
at  the  present  time.  Not  only  books  relating  to  Hebraico- 
Rabbinical  literature  have  been  written  in  Rabbinic,  but 
classical  works  of  various  nations,  such  as  the  tragedies 
of  Racine,  Shakspeare's  Othello,  Milton,^  Lessing's  Nathan 
the  Wise,  and  even  Goethe's  Faust/-  have  been  translated 
into  it.  The  last-named  work  may,  without  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered a  great  success;  and  the  translator,  the  late  Dr. 
Letteris,  has  in  our  judgment  in  many  respects  surpassed 
the  original.  The  dramaik  personam  are  taken  from 
Jewish  history;  for  instance,  the  learned  and  dissatisfied 
Faust  is  represented  by  the  Taimudical  Eliebah,  son  of 
Abuyah,  who,  searching  too  deeply  for  the  solution  of  iheo- 
flophical  problems,  was  finally  driven  to  apostasy.  Any 
Hebrew  scholar  will  read  the  above-mentioned  translations 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  Book  of  Job.  A  still  better 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
Rabbinic  is  still  a  living  language.  Novels,  both  originals 
and  translations,  are  yearly  published  in  this  idiom.     The 


1  Htm  hak'Emhi  {tht  CmhttsV  Othrito,  der  Mokr  pon  Tmtiig^  trmtUi^d fi-i^m 
th*  Enf^tixh  into  Hehrew  hy  J.  E.  SiUkmson^  with  a  critieal  LDtrodoictioii  hf  P. 
Smoleofky.  Bvo.  Vieanaf  1874.  MiUon*i  Faradiat  Lott,  m  E^Smc  ^nk 
v«r«f,  by  J.  £.  S.  (no  date). 

*  BtH  Atuyuh^  Gotth4'$  FauHf  n'fif  Trogo«di$  in  timr  MrdU^hm  Umdichiwtg, 
Sto.     YiemiA,  1866. 
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late  Mapo  of  Kowbo  (Poland)  wrote,  amongst  several  others. 
a  novel  under  the  title  The  Love  of  Sion^  which  ia  a  masterly 
production,  both  io  style  and  matter*  A  deseription  of  Jewish 
life  in  Galicia  has  appeared  in  the  monthly  paper  called 
hash-Shahar,  which  has  been  considered  worthy  of  a  trans- 
-lation  into  French  for  the  R^vm  ties  deux  nwmiesJ^  Sue's 
fMf/sthes  de  Pans,^  translated  into  Hebrew,  has  reached 
several  editions*  Finally,  treatises  on  general  and  special 
historical  subjects,  on  various  branches  of  natural  science, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  are  constantly  published  in 
Rabbinic.  These  publications  are  read  by  Jews  in  the 
East,  Poland  and  Russia,  Hungary  and  the  Danubian 
provinces^  to  whom  the  Hebrew  language  is  much  more 
accessible  than  that  spoken  in  their  respective  countries. 
No  less  than  four  weekly  papers  are  published  in  Hebrew,* 
the  first  columns  of  which  are  devoted  to  current  politics, 
and  the  last  to  literature  and  advertlaements.  Of  course 
these  papers  must  be  read  by  Jews  who  know  only  Rabbinic, 
or  to  whom  it  is  more  familiar  than  any  other  language. 
Let  us  also  mention  a  well-known  fact,  viz.  that  many  of  the 
beau  s^xe  participate  in  the  knowledge  of  this  language. 
Who  would  venture  after  this  to  assert  that  the  so-called 
Rabbinical  idiom  is  a  completely  dead  language  ?  We  have 
still  to  explain  our  assertion  that  it  is  spoken  by  many 
Jews.  In  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  where  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation  is  composed  of  men  coming  from  Arabic-speaking 
countries,  from  Persia  and  Kurdistan,  from  Armenia  and 
Turkey,  from  Greece  and  Poland^  the  only  meuns  of  com- 
munication is  Rabbinic,  which  they  all  speak  more  or  less 
fliiently.  The  Alliance  laraeHte  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  as 
well  as  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  in  London,  com- 
municate with  the  Eastern  Jews  in  Hebrew,  and  all  oasu- 

I  Ahahath  Oion,  fimsr  Zumtt^  faM^  ivnmfwuiff  0  temju/re  rtfu  Aehaa,    BtQ, 
TTilna,  1864. 
'*  15th  of  September,  1876. 

*  Mi9t4rd  Fari».     Svo-     Wilna,  1857.     The  Hebrew  word  MUUri  meant 
**  hidden  thingi/* 

*  &.  The  h&m'Maggid,  publkhod  at  Lyck  (rmseiri) ;  h.  The  kmUL^non^  st 
Mayence;  c.  The  kaz-Zefiraht  at  Wiiraaw;   rf.  The  Habiisetfth,  at  Jeru&alem. 

>  The  kak'Eannel,  at  Wilna,  U  now  a  monthly  magazine,  and  the  ham^MtliU,  ai 
Odee«a,  haa  ceased  with  its  tenth  year  of  exutence. 
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istical  correepondence  between  the  rabbis  of  various  countries 
is  carried  on  in  that  koguage.  What  an  active  communi* 
cation  is  kept  up  among  the  learned  Jews  of  all  countries 
may  be  seen  from  the  publication  of  several  quarterlies,^ 
as  well  as  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  written  in 
this  idiom*  Strange  it  is  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  bring  out  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon  of  Rabbinic, 
so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  it 
without  the  assistjince  of  a  Jewish  teacher.  Biblical  and 
Semitic  scholars  can  scarcely  do  without  an  acquaintance 
with  this  strange  idiom,  since  important  articles  on  biblical 
criticism,  as  well  as  on  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  are 
to  be  found  in  modern  Rabbinical  publicationa.  We  are 
glad  to  state  that  there  is  a  school  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
which  begins  to  cultivate  this  idiom,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  various  publications  made  by  younger  members  of  both 
Universities. 

**  After  this  introduction  on  the  present  state  of  Rabbinic, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  the  enumeration  of  the  various  publica- 
tions issued  in  different  countries  during  the  last  ten  years, 
having  first  accounted  for  the  omissions  which  any  critic 
may  easily  discover  in  this  report.  Scattered  as  the  Jewish 
people  is  all  over  the  world,  so  scattered  are  their  literary 
productions  in  various  periodicals,  as  the  foUowtng  con- 
siderations will  show.  1*  Rabbinical  learning  being  con- 
cerned with  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  the 
specialist  may  expect  to  find  his  own  particular  subject 
treated,  not  in  periodicals  of  general  Rabbinic  literaturej 
but  in  publications  devoted  to  his  specialty.  We  must 
therefore  not  b©  astonished  to  find  Dr*  Steinschneider  pub- 
lishing papers  on  the  history  of  mathematics  and  medicine 
in  Schlomlich's*  and  Virchow*8^   ZeiUch^ten ;    on  matters 

^  The  Kt-Ealm^  publkhed  hj  Schorr ;  the  r««A«run,  hy  EobiLk ;  the  K&khb§ 
Tukmq^  by  Stem  imd  WeiM ;  tne  hath'Shahar^  h j  Smoleiiaky ;  the  hak-Karmilf 
by  Finn ;  the  Or  Thornh,  by  Koben  Zedeq. 

*  Abraham  Judaem  and  Zum  Spteulum  tulrm^mitum  dtt  Alh§rtm  M^$nm^ 
etc.,  ZeitBchrift  fiir  Mathematik  imd  FhTsik,  totnee  xii.  end  xIt. 

^  Comtaniinm  A/rk&nv* ;  Don&h,-  di$  toxoto^tMehm  Schrijtm  «kr  Af^iknr  i4§ 
Endt  dti  lii.  JahrhundtrU^  Anihiv  fiir  patholog^ische  AiiAtc»mie,  etc.  Tomet 
JLXxnL  xuviii  and  liL 
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tanntmking  the  Somaace  langmgPH  in  Lmeke's  Jnhrbmeh} 
Tkk  liflt  solgccl  k  alsD  tmtod  bf  M.  BumaMet,  of  Paris^ 
in  tbe  Bomitm^  sad  lij  RwfaMor  Bahner  and  tbe  writer 
of  this  fcpoft  in  tibe  JgimaiwAf  Simiim^  Historical 
sEtbyecta  on  tbe  Kliaxan  and  SelaTea  are  pahtidied  ia  Roaaian 
periodicala  bj  Dr.  HaricaTj/  on  It^  bf  Sigiior  Laltea  in 
tbe  Aftiimo  Vmeta?  on  Freneb  nblna  hf  M.  Benan  to- 
getber  with  tbe  pfesent  writer  in  the  Hkioirt  UHiraire  de  Ai 
Rmtet,^  and  bjr  M.  Adrien  de  Longp£rier  in  tbe  Jwtmai 
di9  8a€9uU?  Babbime,  being  a  BlepHdangbter  of  HebreWg 
baa  also  a  right  to  be  considered  a  braneh  of  an  Oriental 
language^  and  oo  we  wmf  expeel  to  find  papers  on  it  in 
periodiods  devoted  to  tboae  atudiea.  Thus  Dr.  Zunz,  the 
Ute  Dr,  6eiger»  as  well  as  Dr,  Steinschneider  and  others, 
KTe  contributed  papers  on  Babbinical  philology  in  the 
' Deuiwh-marffenidndisehe  Zeituhrifi ;  M.  Derenbourg  and  the 
writer  of  this  report  hare  done  the  same  in  the  Jaurnni 
Aviaiiquc ;  Professors  F,  Losinio,  De  Benedetti,  and  Castelli, 
as  well  as  Abbate  Perreau  in  the  Anmiario  ;^  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Biblical- 
Archaeological  Society ••  2<  The  savants  belonging  to  various 
countries  contribute  to  the  publications  of  the  academies 
of  their  own  countries.  We  shall  have  to  mention  by  and 
by  many  of  these  important  publicatioDS.  3.  Matters  ex- 
clusively concerning  Rabbinical  literature  find  their  place 
in  special  periodicals  edited  by  Jewish  savants  in  Ilebi-ew 
or  German*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  former ; 
the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  those  edited  by  Drs. 


I 
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1  T»on$i  h^aitek,  Hh  Biitroff  tmr  G«4«hiekt«  der  FaMn  im  Mittelaltfr^ 
Jftbr^Hirh  fiir  romtuwche,  etc.,  Ltteratur,  t.  xlii.  p.  8^1. 

>  Gtuntfi  ft  glfMMiru  h^br^us-frani^tU  au  uwiftn'^^if  BomAniA,  t.  ii.  p.  146 ; 
4g^  4l^ffig§  du  V»t^n^  ibid.  iii.  p.  443. 

*  Uh  ^Qcabulair»  hebtau^'fran^uU^  RomanLMche  Studica,  t.  i,  p.  103;  ds 
f§^^^frAHeo*fattieM  Jtutaict  itan»friptu,  ibid.  p.  W. 

*  f^maHttmt  of  the  Arehawhfical  Society  ^m  Russian),  1872  to  1874. 

*  TwMt  t.  vi.  iud  rii.  ■  Tome  xxriu  p,  431  seqq* 

V  ,i— <Miwi  dt  la  Franci^  du  i^  tUcU  ah  xviiifi^  etc.,  Jouniiu  det  Saruits,  1874, 


^%  ^^Jii^m   dWU    »ekid    Halianfk    p*f    y/i    ttudii    orimtatif    Fii^nie, 
1^  |li$Wi«<y/«r  Bihli6ikl  Arckiifohg^t  i872t  pp.  263-270. 
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Gteiger,*  Stcinsclmeider^  and  Berliner,^  at  Berlin,  and  by 
Profes«*or  Gi'aetz  at  Brealau.*  Dr*  N,  Briill  also  edits  an 
annual re,^  and  Dr.  Riihmer  a  literary  fortnightly  appendix 
to  a  Jewii*h  periodical,*^  The  periodical  editod  by  Dn 
Philippson^  has  also  from  time  to  time  small  literary 
articles.  Let  us  in  addition  mention  the  Rime  laraeiite  in 
Paris,  which  only  existed  for  a  year,  and  the  iHraelUkche 
Lttierbode  edited  at  Amsterdam  by  M,  Roest,  Other 
Jewish  periodicals,  written  in  Freoch,  Italian,  and  English, 
must  bo  passed  over  in  silence,  as  possessing  no  literary 
importance*  With  this  vast  number  of  papers  published  in 
various  languages  every  year  on  Rabbinical  subjects,  it  is 
certainly  impossible  not  to  be  guilty  of  omissions  in  a  rejM>rt 
extending  over  ten  years.  It  may  be  added  too  that  many 
of  the  articles  are  cither  mere  notes  or  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  worthy  of  special  notice.  So  much  for  the 
omission  of  articles  published  in  periodicals.  As  regards  books, 
too,  we  can  be  no  more  complete,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
various  Eastern  towns,  and  Leghorn  produce  every  year 
a  large  quantity  of  Rabbinical  literature  on  various  subjects  : 
Biblical  and  Talmudical  commentaries,  books  of  prayers  and 
casuistry*  Kabbalistical  and  legendary  works,  modern  poetry, 
general  history,  and  treatises  on  natural  science,  besides 
new  editions  of  old  publications  without  any  help  from 
MSS, ;  most  of  these  publications  never  roach  our  libraries, 
and  we  shall  not  be  too  severe  if  wo  say  that  we  are  not  any 
the  worse  for  it.  Not  to  know  them  may  be  a  loss  biblio- 
graphical! y,  but  not  for  literature.  "We  shall  therefore  have 
notking  to  show  from  those  countries  if  we  only  except  the 
works  of  Reifmann,  Qottlober,  and  Gurland. 

**  Let  U8  now  come  to  the  most  important  publications  of 

^  Judiieht  Z^itithrifi  pir  WUmmhnfi  tmd  Zihm^  1802  to  1875,  OMied  to 
•pDMr  in  coDfec^uence  of  the  E^liior's  death. 

*  Mam^Matkift  hfbiiiUthe  Bibiiwfraphtt^  1858»  aeqq* 
>  M9fmein  fmr  juditeht  Literatar^  1874  and  \%1q. 

*  Mmtatn^thnft  fur  GtHhichU  und  W^iittn»thttft  de*  Judenthitnt9\  })egtm  by 
lbs  Ittto  Dr.  Frankel  in  1846, 

*  Jahrbwhtr  fiir  judUeht  Ge»ehithtf  und  TJttratur^  1S74* 

*  Heilafft  Bfirjudttehtn  Wothtinehrift^  1870  »eqq. 

*  AUgmmim  Ztiitmg  lUt  Judtnthumty  1B38  s«q^. 
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the  last  decenmum^  and,  in  order  to  be  as  metliodical  as 
possible,  let  us  begin  with  a.  books  and  monographs  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  libraries,  both  public  and  private,  of 
printed  books  and  MSS. ;  next  will  follow  b.  an  enumeration 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  Talmudical  writings ; 
e.  of  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  d,  of  grammatical 
and  lexicographical  works ;  e.  of  poetry ;  /.  of  philosophical 
and  miscellaneous  texts.  Karaitic  and  Samaritan  literature 
are  subjects  too  closely  connected  with  Rabbinic  to  be  omitted 
here ;  a  brief  accoimt  of  them  will  therefore  follow  as  a  kind 
of  appendix, 

"Catalogues, — The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  pos- 
Besses,  no  doubt,  after  the  Bodleian,  the  best  collection  of 
printed  Rabbinical  books,  the  catalogue  of  which,  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Zeclner,  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Trustees.^ 
The  late  L.  Rosenthal,  a  very  learned  Jew  of  Hanover,  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  best  collections  of  Rabbinical  books  to  be 
found ;  it  is  now  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  possession  of  his  son 
George ;  the  catalogue  of  it  has  been  published  on  the  model 
of  that  of  the  British  Museum  by  M,  Roest,^  the  editor  of 
the  Isrmlitm'ke  Letferbode.  The  much  regretted  Solomon 
Munk,  member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France,  was,  during  his  tenure 
of  oflfice  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  preparing  the 
catalogue  of  its  Hebrew  MSS.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
fcinlloction  of  Rabbinical  MSS.  after  those  of  the  Bodleian 
^y^imry  and  the  British  Museum.  He  having  lost  the  use 
Hf  kip  ©yes  in  1848,  M,  J.  Derenbourg,  now  member  of  the 
lutitill  de  France,  was  engaged  to  revise  his  slips  and  to 
dwcnba  the  MSS.  left  uncatalogued  by  Munk.  Through 
MUM  difiottltioB  connected  with  tbe  administration  of  the 
tibturVt  M*  Derenbourg  did  not  publish  this  result  of  the 
(iMbttHi^  of  Munk  and  himself;  a  second  revision  was  then 
^     Fmueki  member  of  the  Institut  and  Professor 

^  ^^  ^ ^^  d^  Fnmce,  who,  beiug  mostly  interested  in 
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the  hiatory  of  the  Kabbalah^  paid  full  atteDtion  only  to 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  that  branch  of  litoratare.  Finally, 
M.  Zofcenberg,  who>  though  a  bom  Jew,  ia  not  a  Rabbinical 
scholar,  revised  the  abeady  twice  revised  slips,  and  spoiled 
the  labour  of  his  predecessors  by  shortening  them,  and 
by  his  inability  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  Munk  and 
Derenbourg.  We  may  apply  here  the  proverb,  *  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth  |'  but  in  spite  of  its  faults,  he  has 
brought  out  a  useful  catalogue,  with  a  carefully  elaborated 
index. ^  The  Koyal  Library  of  Munich,  although  not  one 
of  the  richest  in  Hebrew  MSS.»  as  far  as  quantity  ia  con- 
cerned (there  are  only  418),  has  a  well-selected  set  of  works, 
and  many  of  their  MSS.  have  been  published  in  this 
century.  We  shall  have  to  mention  amongst  Talmudical 
publications  the  complete  MS.  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon 
existing  in  this  Library.  Dr.  Lilienthal  published  in  1838 
and  1839  a  short  description  of  this  collection,  but  at  that 
time  the  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  literature  was  not  ad- 
vanced enough  te  enable  him  to  describe  such  an  important 
collection  correctly,  and  the  author  was,  we  must  say,  a 
very  poor  scholar  even  for  his  time.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
for  Babbiuieal  literature  that  the  well-known  bibliographer 
Dr,  Steinschneider  undertook  to  make  a  catalogue  of  this 
collection.*  The  author  is  here  perhaps  a  little  too  short, 
certainly  much  shorter  than  in  his  catalogues  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  Ley  den.  He  is,  we  are  glad  to  state,  not  so 
aggressive  against  others  as  in  hia  former  works,  and  this 
catalogue  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  German, 
whilst  the  others  are  composed  in  a  very  unintelligible 
Latin, — Russia  is  a  rival  of  other  great  states,  not  only 
politically,  but  ako  in  literary  activity — a  rivaliy  of  the 
greatest  advantage  for  the  progress  of  science  and  literature. 
Her  academies  and  other  societies  are  doing,  if  not  more,  at 
least  aa  much  as  those  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.     It« 

'  Cattttopun  4eM  Maniucriti  hibrtuj^  9$  samaritaitu  d4  la  kiUiothiqus  Jmpdriai^t 
PbtU,  1866. 

*  Dii  MrHmhm  M^nd^^riftm  der  JT.  Mo/-  md  StaaUbihliothtflc  m  Mumhm, 
1875. 
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memoirs  and  books  on  philology  and  archaeology  were 
formerly  published  in  French  and  German ;  they  begin 
now  to  tippear  in  Bussian,  which,  althmigh  inconvenient 
for  most  non-Russian  savants,  is  in  our  opinion  thoroughly 
right.  We  shall  have  to  leam  Bnssian  as  we  were  obliged 
to  learn  French  and  German,  The  St.  Petersburg  collec- 
tions of  MSS,  of  all  languages  had  long  been  of  equal 
importanca  to  those  of  the  richest  libraries  of  Europe ;  the 
Hebrew  MSS,  alone  were  of  inferior  value  until  1860, 
when  the  Emperor  bought  a  collection  of  more  than  1000 
MSS.,  collected  from  various  s}Tiagogue8  and  private  libraries 
in  the  Crimea  as  well  as  in  the  East^  by  the  late  learned 
Karaite  Abraham  Firkovitz,  Through  this  acquisition  the 
Imperial  Library  of  8t*  Petersburg  is  at  present  the  richest 
in  the  world  in  old  Biblical  MSS.  and  works  in  Karaitie 
literature  ;  in  the  latter  department  it  is  absolutely  unrivalled. 
The  writer  of  the  present  notice  has  given  a  short  account  in 
French  and  German  of  the  most  important  of  themJ  We 
understand  that  the  Russian  Government  is  going  to  pur- 
chase a  still  richer  collection  made  somewhat  later  by  the 
same  A.  Firko^-itz,  This  collection  of  about  1000  MSS, 
will  add  much  to  the  former  in  Biblical  M8S.,  and  by  the 
possession  of  it  the  St.  Petersburg  Library  will  out-rival  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  the  first 
for  Jewish- Arabic  literature.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
say  what  a  boon  to  the  students  of  Rabbinical  literature 
the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  St,  Petersburg  collec- 
tion will  be.  A  begiuning  has  been  already  made;  we 
have  before  us  the  fii'st  part  of  this  catalogue,  comprising 
the  Biblical  MSS*,  by  Drs.  Harkavy  and  Strack.*  No 
better  choice  of  editors  could  have  been  made  for  such 
an  important  collection. — As  to  our  own  countr}%  whose 
three  great  libraries,  viz,  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  TJntversity  Library  of  Cambridge, 
count  above  4000  MSS.,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  no  less 

,  ^  Jour.  Attiatiqm^  1865,  t,  T.  p,  639  aeqq. ;  itMi  d^  Ptter^burger  Bihtiothtk. 
t  Leipzig,  1866, 
"     *  Cittttloff    der    h«braiieh4n    Bibelhandtthriptn   d«r  Kaittrtkhmi    ofmUicHtn 

Bi6iiot/tfk  in  St*  Pttir^bur^i  ^9t$r  mid  zwtiter  Thiit,  1876* 
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activity  is  displayed  bere.  Dr.  Schiller-Szineaay  has  juflt 
brought  out  the  first  volume  of  his  most  minata  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Uinversity  Library  of  Cambridge,  com- 
prising seventy-two  numbers,  viz.  the  Biblical  iISS,,  the 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  super-com- 
mentaries*^ About  six  years  ago  be  assisted  Mr.  AW  is 
Wright  in  cataloguing  the  small  collection  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*  The  catalogue  too 
of  more  than  2000  numbers  of  the  Bodleian  collection  is 
already  printed  ofl',  and  only  about  500  more  remain  to  be 
printed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
by  this  time  next  year.  Let  us  also  mention  the  brief  but 
somewhat  insufficient  description  of  the  small  collection  of 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
We  trust  that  a  description  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  scattered 
throughout  the  various  colleges  of  Oxford  will  be  added  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Bodleian  Catalogue.  As  to  the  British 
Museum,  which  possesses,  we  believe,  nearly  750  Hebrew 
MSS.,  we  understand  that  the  Trustees  will  provide  for  their 
being  cattdogued  as  soon  as  Br*  Wright's  Catalogue  of  the 
Ethiopic  MSS.  shall  have  left  the  press,  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  will  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Finally,  Dr.  Zuckermann  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  Library  of 
the  Rabbinical  School  at  Breslau,  comprising  the  MSS, 
and  the  printed  Bibles.*  Before  leaving  the  great  public 
libraries,  we  have  to  mention  minor  descriptions  of  some 
other  libraries.  The  present  writer  was  sent  by  the  French 
Government  in  1808  to  examine  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  There  are  not  more  than  100  now  left 
in  those  countries,  the  seat  of  Hebrew  learning  of  all 
branches  during  a  period  of  five  centuries  {1040  to  1490). 
In  1872  and  1873  he  was  sent  to  do  the  same  in  other 
public  libraries  of  France,  and  especially  to  search  in  Italian 
and  German  libraries  for  the  works  of  French  rabbis.     A 


t  Catitivffin  ef  Ethrtw  MSB,  pr§Hr9td  m  thi  Umvtrtity  Zihraty,  Cumhridgi, 
«  jAhrnhruki,  1870. 
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summazy  accotmt  of  them  was  giTen  by  the  writer  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Paris**  In  their  com- 
mentaries,  both  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  well  aa  on  the 
Talmud^  these  rabbisj  in  order  to  explain  difficult  worda, 
often  giTe  a  translation  of  them  in  the  Temacular, 
in  French  and  Provencal,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  history  of  those  dialects  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  c^itnry.  The  famous  R.  Salomon  Isaaki 
Troyes,  known  better  under  the  name  of  Rashi,  has  alone 
in  his  commentaries  more  than  2000  words.  This  Rabbi 
having  written  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  a  period  to 
which  few  documents  written  in  the  dialect  of  Champagne 
belong,  his  glosses  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Their 
Talue  is  still  more  enhanced  by  their  being  written  in 
Ilobrew  characters,  and  very  often  provided  with  vowel- 
pointN,  aiul  wo  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of 
many  old  Froti<Ji  words  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  branc 
of  study  ]mn  Im^ou  liilcen  up  by  M,  A.  Darmesteter  in  Parii 
who  \v(i«  uIho  sent  out  by  the  French  Government  to 
Enghind  and  to  Parma  for  the  purpose  of  collating  those 
glosses  with  other  MSS.  In  his  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  In  fit  ruction  M.  Darraesteter  had  necessarily  to  give 
a  description  of  the  numerous  MSS.  he  had  examined.^ 
We  owe  also  some  valuable  accounts  of  MSS.  in  Italian 
libraries  to  Dr.  Berliner,  who,  assisted  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  devoted  the  year  1872  to  the  examination 
of  Hebrew  MSS,  at  Rona©^  Parraa,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
some  minor  places.^  Finally,  the  Abbate  Perreau,  Sub», 
Librarian  of  the  Library  at  Parma,  has  descrilied  MSS.  oi 
that  library*  chiefly  those  added  to  the  rich  collection  of 
Pi^- Rossi.*  We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  eminent 
Jewish  scluilara  in  Italy,  viz,  the  well-known  S,  D.  Luzzatto 
wd  Lelio  Delia  Torre,  both  professors  at  the  Rabbinical  school 
of  '  ,  bt»th  hml  important  libraries,  that  of  the  former 

b*...,^      -cciuUy  rich  in  MSS,     Short  catalogues  of  tliese  col- 
Wtkhiis,  i4a  w«>U  us  of  another  belonging  to  the  well-known 

.«,  1866  and  1S73*    ^  Ibidem  1874  and  1S7S. 
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bibliograplier  M.  Ghirondi,  have  been  publialied.  Another 
has  been  published  of  the  library  of  the  late  D*  Cardoso 
of  Amsterdam,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
Hebraico-Spanish  printed  and  MSS.  works ;  and  also  of  a 
small  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  bookaellera 
Benzian  at  Berlin,  and  Fischl  Hirsch  at  Halberstadt. 
Finally,  in  November  last  the  important  library  of  the  late 
D.  Carmoly  was  in  the  market,  the  short  catalogue  of  which 
is  of  some  value.  This,  we  think,  is  all  of  importance  re- 
lating to  libraries. 

**  Talmud.— The  vast  encyclopaedical  work  comprising  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia  from 
150  B,c.  to  700  a.d.  is  called  by  the  name  of  Talmnd, 
which  means  in  our  language  'the  result  of  teaching/  In 
one  word,  it  contains  the  post-biblical  literature  of  the 
Rabbis,  for  nothing  is  e^ttant  in  Hebrew  between  the  latest 
biblical  book  and  the  Talmud.  The  apocryphal  writings, 
a  great  number  of  which  were  composed  in  the  post-biblical 
Hebrew  dialect,  not  having  been  admitted  into  the  Canon 
by  the  Ilabbinical  schools,  have  reached  us  in  the  shape  of 
translations  only*  Although  the  origin,  development,  and 
various  divisions  of  the  Talmud  have  been  made  known  to 
the  English  public  by  the  able  popular  article  of  the  late 
Mr.  Deutach,  we  must  mention  the  names  of  the  various 
works  of  which  it  consists  before  we  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  critical  editions  of  them  which  have  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  last  decenniam.  It  consists  of  the  Miahnah, 
the  Tosiftha,  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Babylon, 
the  Siphra,  the  Siphr^,  the  Mekhiltha,  the  Pesiqtha,  and 
the  various  books  of  the  Midrash,  The  Mishnah,  which 
10  the  oldest  of  the  Talmudical  books,  and  composed  in 
concise  sentences,  is  written  in  a  Hebrew  which  is  rela- 
tively pure,  excepting  certain  technical  expressions  borrowed 
from  other  Semitic  dialects,  or  from  Greek  and  Ljitin.  All 
parts  of  it  are  of  a  ritual  character,  except  that  called 
Abhofhf  or  sayings  of  the  fathers,  which  is  an  ethical 
treatise.  It  has  been  tranelated  into  various  languages 
from  the   (extia  receptm^  which  unfortunately  offers  many 
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doubtful  readings.  Br.  Cahn  has  begun  a  critical  edition 
of  it,  as  it  was  read  by  old  commentators,  of  whom  the 
most  important  is  the  famous  Maimonides,  adding  to  it 
a  German  commentary,  in  which  the  philological  element 
is  most  prominent.^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor 
had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Libraries  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  possess  a  great  number  of  old  M88.  of 
the  text  of  Abhoth,  and  also  commentaries  in  which  the  read- 
ings of  very  old  MSS.  are  quoted.  We  hope  that  the  Bev. 
C.  Taylor,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  is 
preparing  an  edition  of  this  text,  together  with  a  later 
ethical  book  called  'Abhoth  according  to  R.  Nathan,'  will 
supply  this  deficiency  in  Dr.  Cahn's  edition.  Two  im- 
portant works  in  Hebrew  have  appeared  on  the  method 
of  the  Mishnah,  and  on  the  history  of  the  doctors  whose 
sayings  on  ethics  and  ritual  are  mentioned  in  it:  the  one 
by  the  late  Dr.  Frankel,  Director  of  the  Rabbinical  School 
of  Breslau,*  and  the  other  by  the  Rabbi  J.  BriilL'  We 
may  add  that  the  literary  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  to  that  of  the 
composition  of  the  Mishnah,  by  J.  Weiss,^  treats  of  the  same 
subject,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  method.  The  last- 
named  author  has  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  grammar 
of  the  Mishnah,^  which  had  been  before  treated  by  L. 
Dukes  and  Dr.  Geiger,  and  made  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Mekhiltha,^  a  midrashic  commentary  on  Exodus  xii.  to 
end,  with  his  own  commentary  in  Hebrew,  but  without  the 
help  of  the  MSS.  of  this  work  existing  in  Oxford,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Italian  Libraries.  The  Tasi/ihag 
or  additions,  i.e.  the  Mishnah  with  some  additions  according 
to  the  redaction  of  R.  Hiyyft,  has  been  edited  within  the 
last  few  years  after  a  MS.  of  Vienna.  Another  older  MS. 
of  it  was  discovered  at  Erfurt,  and  a  detailed  description 

•  rirke  Aboih,  erster  Pereq.     8vo.     Berlin,  1876. 

•  Hodegetiea  in  MUhnam,  etc.     Bvo.     Leipzig,  1867. 

'  Einltitung  in  die  Misehnah,     8vo.     Frankfori-o.-M.,  1876. 

^  Zur  Oetehichte  der  jUditehen  Tradition^  1  Theil.     8to.     Vieima,  1869. 

•  Shidien  iiber  die  Spraehe  der  Mishna.     8to.     Yienna,^  1867. 

•  MeehiUa,  etc.    8to.    Vieima,  1866. 
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it  is  given  by  Dr.  ZuckermaiidelJ  He  promises  us  a 
newly  revised  edition  of  this  text.  Dr.  Diiiiner,  Rabbi  at 
Amsterdam,  has  pixblished  a  monograph  on  the  method 
of  this  Talmudieal  book:^  The  Gemara,  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  Mishnah,  was  composed  in  both  eehools,  that 
of  Palestine  and  that  of  Babylon.  The  text  of  the  former,  of 
which  we  possess  only  four  **  orders,"  is  in  a  very  bad  state, 
and  what  makes  the  matter  still  worse,  mediaeval  Jewish 
schools,  having  had  more  reverence  for  the  Gemara  of 
Babylon,  neglected  almost  entirely  the  study  of  that  of 
Jerusalem,  and  consequently  no  old  commentary  on  it  is  in 
existence.  The  only  means  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
old  MSS.,  for  establishing  a  critical  text,  is  to  compare 
passages  of  this  Gemara  with  similar  ones  to  be  found  in 
that  of  Babylon  and  in  other  Talmudical  books.  This 
work  was  begun  by  the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Frankel,  after 
he  had  pnbliahed  an  introductory  treatise  on  the  method  of 
this  Gemara,^  a  kind  of  continuation  of  his  similar  work 
on  the  Mishuah,  To  a  critical  text  this  lamented  writer 
added  a  commentary  in  Hebrew,  which  is  of  the  highest 
value;*  unhappily  for  this  branch  of  literature  he  died 
after  having  published  only  half  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Gemara,  leaving  three  and  a  half  unfinished.  Since  his 
death  a  MS.  of  the  first  part  of  this  Gemara,  with  the 
commentary  of  R*  Israel  Sirilio,  has  been  found  in  Pales tine^ 
and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr*  Lehmann,  Rabbi  at 
,  Mayence.  A  part  of  it  is  now  being  published  by  him^ 
[with  the  addition  of  a  commentary  of  his  own»^  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  variations  which  this  MS.  offers  are 
not  of  great  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a  correct 
text,  and  Dr.  Lehmann's  own  production  is  utterly  valueless. 
This  Gemara  was  probably  concluded  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D,,  consequently  it  is  more  than  200  years  older  than  that 
of  Babylon.      The  learned  Rabbi  J.  Wiesner,  however,  has 

1  See  Dr.  Berliner's  MagMin^  1675. 

•  Die  Tfmrim  uher  //V««*  mti  Unprmg  dfr  TMephtkn.  Bto.  AmsterdAm,  1874. 
'  Introducth  iw  Talmud  Hkrwolymiianmn,     8?o,     Berlin,  1870. 

♦  TtkKud  Biet'fmL  oreh  Sfruim,  etc.    Vnl.  priiuum.    4 to.    Viudobonae^  1874. 

*  TfkHUd  JmrneAalmi,  etc.     Folio.     Mo^imtiat;,  1875. 
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tried  to  prove  in  a  monogmph^  that  it  waa  not  composed 
before  800  a,d.,  and  consequently  100  years  later  than  that 
of  Babylon.  If  thia  fact  could  be  proved,  it  would  in- 
troduce a  great  confusion  into  theories  based  upon  th^ 
oupposed  dates  of  both  Oemaras»  but  the  question  is  still 
open  to  discussion,  although  we  confess  for  ourselves  that 
Rabbi  Wiesner  has  dooe  much  to  shake  our  confidence  in 
the  priority  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  over  that  of  Babylon* 
The  latter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  greatest 
living  Talraudists,  R,  Nathan  Rabbinovicz  of  Munich.  He 
has  collated  the  famous  MS.  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library 
in  this  town,  and  is  now  publishing  the  vmHtie  leciumc^^ 
of  this  MS,»  together  with  those  of  the  parts  existing  in 
MS,  in  all  other  libraries  of  Europe  except  the  Vatican,  as 
well  as  the  readings  to  be  found  in  old  editions  and  old 
commentators.  Up  to  the  present  time  six  parts  only  have 
appeared,  and  we  are  afraid  it  will  take  more  than  a  life- 
time to  finish  it  on  the  large  scale  upon  which  the  editor 
pursues  his  work.  And  when  it  is  done,  the  same  process 
will  have  to  be  gone  through  with  the  aid  of  the  Vatican 
MS.,  which  is  older  than  that  of  Munich.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  feared  that  the  present  generation  will  not  see  the 
critical  text  of  this  Gemara,  for  the  appearance  of  which 
Professor  Noldek©  expresses  so  much  anxiety  in  the  preface 
to  his  grammar  of  the  Mundaiu  dialect.  Commentaries  on 
various  parts  of  this  Gemara  by  R.  Hananel  of  Kairowan 
(tenth  century),  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication/ 
are  of  great  value  for  settling  the  text.  R.  Isaak  Lampronti, 
Ralibi  of  Ferrara  (eighteenth  century),  composed  a  kind  of 
concordance  to  the  Talmud,  a  part  of  which  was  published  at 
Venice,  but  has  become  out  of  print*  We  are  glad  to  men- 
tion that  the  Society  for  Publiaition  of  Hebrew  Texts*  has 
begun  the  reprint  of  this  important  work,  as  well  as  the 
publication  of  the  inedited  part  of  it.  An  attempt  to  cora- 
Doa9  a  grammar  of  the  Babylonian  Oemara,  y\z,  of  the  part 

KjAaf«i«w.    8to.    Wieii.  1872.    (Extma  from  the  hoah-Slmhtr). 
rtri  m  JfitrAH^m  r^  tM  Tdtmud  lialfyionkum,  Monflchii,  18678eqq. 

,    ,,„  ,,H:t  /%.wJl«iii.    8to.    PHrifl,  1868. 
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which  is  not  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Aramaic 
dialect  of  Palestine,  has  been  successfully  made  in  Italian 
by  the  late  Professor  Luzzatto ;  *  this  grammar  has  now 
been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Kriigor,^  who  has 
added  a  few  notes  to  it.  Dr.  Noldcko  has  aufficiently  proved 
that  this  idiom  iB  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  booka 
of  the  Mandaites,^  The  lexicographical  study  of  this  Gemara 
has  been  in  the  laat  few  years  uiuch  advanced  by  Dr. 
Perles,^  H.  Schorr,  ^  and  Dr.  Kohut;**  by  the  two  latter 
chiefly  by  the  examination  of  Persian  words  and  ideas* 
Buxtorfs  Talmudical  lexicon  has  been  re-edited  by  Dr. 
Fischer:'  many  additions  were  supplied  by  Dr*  Fleischer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work ;  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Fiirst 
are  seldom  based  on  the  solid  ground  of  modern  philological 
research.  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  lexicography 
of  the  Talmud  will  be  M.  Levjr's  dictionary,^  to  which  Dr. 
Fleiscber  regularly  contributes:  it  has  now  reached  the 
letter  gimmeL  As  to  the  Midrash,  a  kind  of  popular  in- 
terpretation or  homilies  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have 
to  mention  the  Peuqtha  of  R.  Eahana,  published  after  MSS., 
with  an  able  commentary  in  Hebrew,  by  M,  S*  Buber,"* 
We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  hia  opinion  when  he  takes 
this  Midrash  to  be  the  oldest  Agadic  book.  The  book  Ve- 
hazahir,  a  kind  of  Alidrash  on  Exodus  and  Numbers,  the  first 
part  of  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Freimann,'*^  after 
an  unique  MS.  at  Munich,  was  certainly  not  composed  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  a.d.,  as  the  editor  imagines ;  it  is  prob- 
ably a  compilation  made  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century* 
Let  us  conclude  with  the  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Jelllnek's  col- 


I 


Ei^mfnii  qraminaiieali  d§l  Caldw  biHieo  i  dtl  dmkUo  taimudico  BabiiQnm$t. 
I  8vo.     Pwdovft,  l«6l. 
=  Sro.     Breslfly,  1S73, 

*  Mamfataehe  Oramm*ttik\  p.  x\j,  Sto.     HaUe,  1876» 

*  Qidtz  M'mtituchn/t,  1870,  p.  210  seqq. 

•  Hc'lltt/itz,  vii.,  viii. 

•  .f'  .'f&H  d«f  Mor§mfandi»cheH  GeulU^^ft^  it,  3 

'    >  Yai^i' /•,  i>jri«wi,  etc.     4to.     Leipzig,  186S)  s^q. 

*  3  Am    und    ehaldmitcheg     Whrtrt'&ueh    tibet    dii     Tatmuditn    und 
Mtdrnti'hun.     4to.     Leipzijeri  1875.     3  imc, 

•  rt»tkta,  ttdi^irt  in  rniasttfttt^  ?oii  R.  Kaljiina. 
K     ^^  Wih%%hir  opQi  contLn^oii  Mldraaihiiin,  eU%     8vo. 


Svo.     Lyck,  1868, 
Lipsiae,  1873. 
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lection  of  small  Midrashim^  belonging  to  various  epocba; 
they  folly  prove  how  anxious  the  Rabbis  at  all  timee  were 
to  keep  up  an  ethical  standard  among  the  Jews  by  relating 
to  thera  anecdotes  of  great  men  in  the  form  of  parables  or 
popular  tales.  We  have  no  doubt  many  will  ask  why  have 
not  these  books  been  translated  in  order  to  make  them 
accessible  to  the  general  public?  The  answer  is  that  it  ia 
impossible  for  any  one  man  to  do  so,  as  these  books  require 
a  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  science.  And  after  all  a 
tmnslation  of  the  Gemara,  in  which  everything  is  highly  un- 
methodical,^ would  be  unintelligible, not  to  speak  of  diacusaioiis 
on  ritual,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  modem  language. 
In  order  to  prove  this  assertion  we  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  French  translation  of  the  two  Geraaras  on  Bera- 
khoth  by  M,  Schwab,  which  has  lately  appeared.'  This  is 
a  very  bad  translation,  full  of  errors  and  mistakes,  for 
the  translator,  being  almost  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  the  Talmud,  could  not  even  understand  the  persons, 
mostly  Polish  Jews  and  not  very  good  French  scholars, 
who  assisted  him;  still  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
irregular  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  is,  which,  in  fact, 
consists  of  notes  taken  by  pupils  and  put  together  without 
any  method  whatever.  And  this  may  be  even  seen  in  Bera- 
khoth,  though  the  clearest  of  all  the  tractates  composing  this 
vast  encyclopaedia.  All  that,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  done 
for  the  Talmud  is  to  treat  it  as  an  encyclopaedia,  to  take 
it  to  pieces  and  analyze  the  statements  made  on  various 
subjects.  This  method  has  been  followed  in  our  present 
time.  Dr.  Levysohn  has  given  an  account  of  the  Zoology 
of  the  Talmud,*  R,  J.  Wiesner  is  preparing  a  similar  book  on 
the  Botany,^  Dr.  Graotz^  and  M*  Derenbonrg^  have  done 

»  Hft  hU'MidraMeh,  6*^  TlieU.     8?o.     Wien,  1S73 
*  f.tf.  w©  mny  find  after  a  oue^tiVm  or   rite  fin  n^tronomical 
immeaiRtely  by  n  loxico^aphieiil  eiplunAtion  of  mme  ilidecdc&i  e 
towhici)  inaycome  ii  legmdary  histor}*,  wilh  a  geograpliical  itatetn 


*  J)it  Zt»iogit  dM  Tnlmud.     Sto.     Frank fori-i>.-M.,  IS^S. 

*  See  Dr.  BerlititJr'B  Mufatin^  1875. 

*  QeM6hUhU  dtr  Juden^  third  and  fourth  Tolnmes. 

'  £9im  tur  l*hiM(oir0  tt  h  fiographU  dt  (a  PaU>9tin4t  l^rt  partie 
1878. 
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the  same  for  historical  subjects,  and  the  present  writer  for 
the  geographical  part,*  We  have  already  roentioaed  treatises 
on  the  philology  of  the  Talmud ;  the  subjects  of  Medicine,* 
Law,*  and  Ethics"*  have  had  their  investigatorB  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  work  waa  not  pursued  with  strict 
method-  A  kind  of  general  encyclopaedia  of  the  Talmud 
is  in  the  course  of  publication;^  the  author  of  it  is  Dr, 
Hamburger,  who  is  already  known  by  his  former  publication 
on  Talmudical  subjects  entitled,  '  The  spirit  of  the  Agadah/ 
Let  us  conclude  with  Mr.  Hershon's  book,  '  The  Pentateuch 
according  to  the  Talmud/^  of  which  only  Genesis  is  out 
The  compiler  having  neglected  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Midrash,  his  book  is  incomplete? ;  besides,  he  quotes 
the  Gemara  of  Babylon  from  uncritical  editions. 

**  Commentaries  ok  the  Holy  Scriffures, — We  stall 
not  speak  of  those  composed  by  Dr.  Graetz,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Luzzatto,  and  by  some  other  Jews;  these  belong  to 
the  modern  school ;  nor  can  we  enumerate  all  commen- 
taries of  a  Rabbinical  character  by  modern  authors  in 
Poland  or  the  East,  for  we  have  not  seen  them,  and,  to  speak 
strictly,  they  are  only  reehaujfh  from  old  Rabbinical  writers : 
the  following  alone  have  a  right  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Dr.  Berliner  has  published  a  revised  edition  of  Raahi^s 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  ;^  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
editor  had  not  the  best  MSS.  at  his  disposal.  Abraham 
Ibn  Ezra  is  one  of  the  moat  acuta  commentators,  and  not 
always  easily  int^illigible,  because  hia  style  is  very  concise, 
and  he  likes  to  be  enigmatical ;  the  more  important  therefore 
is  it  to  have  a  correct  critical  text  of  such  an  author.  Dr* 
Friedlander,  who  has  brought  out  for  the  Hebrew  Literature 
Society  in  London  an  English  translation  of  Ibn  Ezra's 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  is  about  to  publish  the  Hebrew 
text  of  it  collated  with  all  known  MSS.     Ibn  Ezra  usually 


1  Zme^ffraph 
*  By  wimderl 


\Miiu  Talmud.    8to.    Paiis,  1S68. 
bar* 


*  Bj  the  late  Dr.  Fassd. 

*  hf  Dukeff,  Beoamoieg,  and  othen. 
^  Mmlmeyctoptudiefur  Jiih§i  md  Taimttd,     lat  fuse.     8vo. 

*  8vo.     London,  1872. 
^  Ratchii  in  FmtateucAmn  t&mmentarim,  etc,     8vo. 


Leipzig,  1800. 
Berol.,  1860. 
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made  two  redactions  of  his  commentaries ;  those  on  Exoda 
uad  Esther  appeared  a  long  time  ago ;  the  latter  has 
re-edited  from  a  better  MS,  Mr.  H.  J,  Mathews,*  of 
Exeter  CoUoge,  Oxford,  has  published  the  first  rodoction 
of  the  commentary  on  Canticles,  with  an  English  translation, 
and  is  preparing  that  of  the  shorter  redaction  on  Daniel. 
A  catena  of  Jewish  commentaries  in  yarious  hinguoges  on 
Isaiah  lii*  13  to  liv.  has  been  worked  up  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Pusoy  by  the  present  writer,  in  two  volumes ;  the  second 
of  these  will  contain  an  English  translation,^  In  this  trans- 
lation Mr,  Driver,  Fellow  of  New  College,  has  taken  8 
it  part;  to  him  we  are  indebted  also  for  an  edition  of 
"the  commentaries  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  by  R.  Monies 
ben  Sheshcth,^  from  an  Oxford  MS.,  with  an  English 
translation.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Schiller-Srineasy, 
of  Cambridge,  has  made  great  progress  with  preparing  a 
critical  edition  of  R,  David  Kimhi^s  commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  Book  of  Job 
by  the  late  Dn  Israel  Schwarz,  He  added  to  his  own 
German  translation  and  Hebrew  commentary  those  of 
R.  Isaiah  of  Trani,  Joseph  and  David  Kimhi,  and  R. 
Zerahyah  of  Barcelona.*  A  second  part,  if  the  author  had 
not  been  taken  away  by  a  premature  death,  would  have 
contained  R,  Suadyah  Gaon's  and  Moses  Jikatilia's  commen- 
taries in  Arabic,  with  a  critical  introduction  by  the  editor* 
Mr.  Nutt,  Sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Librar)%  is  about 
to  publish  a  commentary  on  Isaiah  by  R,  EHezer  of 
Beaugenei.  R,  Kirchheim,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  has 
brought  out  a  commentary  on  Chronicles^  from  three  MSS., 
in  one  of  which  it  is  attributed  to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra; 
the  editor  refers  it    to  the  school   or   the   pupils  of  the 


^  Tht  F{ft¥'ihir4  Chapter  of  Itaiah  0ce&rdiM0  to  Jttcifh  Interpret fr»,     2  rok. 
%x^.    Oxfonl.  1876. 

»  je.  JTmm  bm  Sh§ih0ih*»  OommmUry,  etc.     8ro,    London,  1871. 
«  7Cfrir«(&  EtiMeK  ^^'     tnm.  i.     8va.     Berol^  1868.    The  oommentarj  on 
'    *^  V  til*  Mnte  R*  Zeniliyuh  has  becu  pi]blL4hed  by  tlie  sAme  editor  under 
Sm^  S^fih*    8vo/   VienuA*  1871. 
r^mmmtm'  mr  Ckronik  ttm  ii*m  i'**  Jtthrhuniitt.    8vo.    FnmkiorV 
«,»^ill«iii,  lS7i. 
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before-mentioned  R,  Saadyah  Gaon,  According  to  our  own 
opinion  this  commentary  was  composed  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  century.  In  any  case  the  commentary  is  of  great 
value  for  interpretation,  as  well  as  for  many  various 
readings  of  the  biblical  text.  Finally,  the  Society  of  the 
Meqizi  Nirdamim  has  published  Moses  Ibn  Tibbon's  com- 
mentary on  Canticles  and  the  beginning  of  Naphthali 
Wessely's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,^  To  this  depart- 
ment belongs  also  the  anonymous  commentary  by  a  rabbi 
of  Provence  (?  end  of  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  fonrteenth 
century)  on  the  Cbaldee  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Onqelos,  edited  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  N.  Adler  from  an 
Oxford  MS.,  collated  with  another  at  Parma.  Commentaries 
on  the  Targnm  are  few,  and  this  one  is  of  value  for  various 
readings  of  the  text  which  it  contains.  To  this  Dr.  Adler 
has  added  his  own  commentary  on  the  Targnm,  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  on  Onqelos.^ 

**Grabimar  and  Lexicography* ^ — Before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  compose  grammatical  works,  the  various  Jewish 
schools,  probably  about  the  fifth  century^  fixed  the  text  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  oral  tradition  or  Mamorah.  Of  course 
the  Massorab,  as  now  found  in  editions  of  the  Bible,  is  a 
compilation  of  a  later  period,  which  embodies  most  former 
treatises  on  the  subject*  A  careful  edition  of  it>  collated 
with  the  beat  MSS.,  is  desirable.  This  we  are  glad  to  say 
will  be  snpplied  by  Herr  Frensdorff-s  Massorah  in  alpha- 
betical order,  the  first  part  of  which  is  already  out,^  and  by 
the  complete  edition  of  the  Massorah,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted 
for  his  editions  of  the  Masoretical  treatises  of  Jacob  ben 
Hayj^im*  and  Eli  as  Levita.®  Norzi's  introduction  to  his 
Masoretical  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1819,  has  become  as  rare  as  a  MS.,  and  scholars 


i  8to.    Ljck^  1875. 
F*(h»ht§m  and  Ncthimk  lag^tr^  both  publislicd  in  the  Pentateuch  odition 
of  Wilnii,  1874. 

*  Di*  Orct*0  MoMiorah,     4to.     Leipzig:,  IB 76. 

*  JMot  &m  Chtijimn  intruduHum  fo  iht  Rnhhinicat  Bibh.    8to.    Lonrlon,  I8fli>. 

*  Sfphft  Mantoteh  fmn-MttttorHk^  with  criticul  and  expliinatory  notes,     ^to. 
London,  1B67. 
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must  be  thankful  to  Dr*  JeUinek  for  his  edition  of  this  in- 
teresting introduction,  revised  after  a  MS,  in  an  Italian 
library  J  The  Targum  of  Onqelos  had  also  its  Maseorah, 
which  was  known  by  quotations  in  Levita's  works ;  we 
know  now  of  an  earlier  authority  who  made  use  of  such 
a  Massorah,  viz.  the  anonymous  commentator  on  Onqelos 
mentioned  above.  The  late  Professor  Luzzatto  found  a 
fragment  of  it,  which  he  published  in  a  Hebrew  periodi- 
cal. Dr.  Berliner  discovered  the  complete  work  at  Parma, 
and  the  first  part  of  it  is  now  lying  in  print  before  us.* 
The  first  Ilebrew  grammarians,  such  as  R.  Saadyah  Gaon 
and  the  Karaitic  David  ben  Abraham,  adopted  in  the 
infancy  of  their  grammatical  knowledge  uniliteral  roots; 
more  advanced  grammarians^  such  as  Menahem  and  Dunash^ 
rejected  this  notion,  and  kept  to  biliteral  roots,  differ- 
ing in  other  respects  from  each  other,  and  thus  causing 
vehement  discussions  amongst  their  pupils,  SaL  Stem, 
of  Vienna,  has  published  a  collection  of  them  from  a  MS. 
at  Parma.^  It  was  only  when  R.  Jehudah  Ilayyuj  became 
acquainted  with  the  triliteral  system  of  the  Arabic  gram* 
marians  that  it  was  applied  by  him  to  Hebrew  verbs.  Hia 
book  on  the  subject  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and 
still  exists  in  M8.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  order 
to  make  it  accessible  to  the  Jews  of  all  countries,  it  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  and  by 
Moses  Jikatilia.  The  former  was  brought  out  by  L.  Dukes 
from  an  incomplete  MS.,  and  the  latter,  which  has  many 
additions  by  the  transktor,  by  Mr,  Nutt,  of  the  Bodleian, 
accompanied  with  an  English  translation.*  This  book  was 
commented  on  by  the  famous  R.  Jonah  Ibn  Janah  of 
Cordova ;  his  opuscala,  except  one  which  is  lost,  will  appear 
shortly  in  Arabic,  with  a  French  translation  by  MM. 
Derenbourg,  father  and  son,^     Somewhat  later  R.  Jonah 

^  Norti  Jti,  SaL,  Sifthitmt^f  TiUthhtt  und  Schluut&ort  su  Mimm  mauoreiitehen 
MMeommmiar^  neeh  finer  iteiimmchtn  Hifhr,     Svo.     Wteiu  1876. 
>  J}i$  M0990rah  zum  Targum  OtiKtlot.     4 to.     nfidin,  1&75« 

*  LiUr  R99pon$ionum,     Svo.    Vindiibunae^  1870. 

*  IWo  Trmiim^  ow    Vtrht  emiaininp  /e*bU  and  iaubU  Utttrt^  etc,      8vo. 
LondoD,  1S70. 

*  OpMtatia  H  (rttiUt  tPAhu'l-  JFttlid,  etc.     Svo.    VMh,  1876. 
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composed  an  elaborate  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  language  of  hia  own,  both  written  in  Arabic,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Jehudah  Ibn 
Tibbon.  The  grammar  haa  been  publiiilied  in  Hebrew  and 
the  dictionary  in  Arabic.^  A  grammatical  treatise  com- 
posed in  Yemen,  and  more  original  in  its  style  than  in  its 
grammatical  knowledge,  has  been  brooghfc  out  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  of  Paris  by  M.  J,  Derenbourg.  ^  We 
may  also  mention  the  new  edition  of  Ben  Ze^b*s  grammar, 
with  a  commentary  by  A.  Lebenson.^ 

*' Poetry. — The  famous  poet  and  philosopher  Salomon 
ben  Gabirol  still  remains  the  property  of  Senior  Sachs.  It 
will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nobody  can  under- 
stand this  pious  and  melancholy  poet  like  him.  He  haa 
lived  with  Lira  and  in  him  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
consequently  thinks  like  him.  How  strange  it  is  that  th^ 
poet  was  so  much  quicker  in  composing  than  his  friend  is  in 
editing  and  commenting  on  him  !  Not  more  than  twenty 
of  his  poems  have  been  published  by  Sachs."*  Shall  we 
ever  see  more?  The  lata  Dr.  Geiger  wrote  an  able  mono- 
graph in  German  on  this  poet.^  GabiroFs  successor,  Jehudah 
Hal-Levy,  is  perhaps  better  kno^vn  to  the  public,  having 
been  made  popular  through  Heine,  The  publication  of  his 
poems  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Professor  Luzzatto,**  but 
to  our  very  great  regret  was  not  continued  by  him*  The 
Bodleian  possesses  two  copies  of  his  Diw4n ;  would  that 
any  one  could  be  found  to  continue  what  Luzzatto  so  ably 
began !  Such  a  publication  would  do  credit  to  the  Hebrew 
Literature  Society  in  London.  Professor  Benedetti^  of  Pisa,^ 
has  given  an  Italian  translation  of  many  of  Jehudah  Hal- 
Levy's  poems,  with  an  able  introduction  on  the  poet.  This 
was  done  also  in  another  way  by  Br,  Geiger  some  twenty 
years  ago.     About  a  century  after  this  poet  Spain  produced 

^  Thi  Bock  of  Htbrmo  Roott.    4to.     Oxford,  1875. 

'  Manml  du  Uettur^  Jounml  Asmtiqae,  1S70,  t.  xvi.,  p.  309  seqq. 

^  Talm^la§hm*Ibrxth.     Svo.     WiinA,  1S74. 

*  BhirKgik'Bhitim^eU^,    Svo,     Pikm,  1SS8. 

*  Saimm  Oabirol  und  tfine  Dithtungm.    8to,    Leipsig,  1867. 

*  Dim&n,  eto.     »to.     Lvck,  1804. 

^  (kntonigr*  $aero  di  OiSida  LtviU,    4  to,    Pifla,  1871. 
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another  famoua  poet,  known  as  E.  Jehudah  el^Harizi.  His 
first  attempt  was  the  tninsktiou,  rather  a  free  one,  of 
Hariri's  Maqamas :  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as  the  MS. 
contains,  has  heeu  hrought  out  by  Professor  Chenery,*  of 
Oxford,  with  prefaces  of  his  own,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
•  English.  Dr.  Berliner  has  brought  out  a  drama  composed 
by  R,  Moses  Zakkuth,-  after  three  MSS.  This  Rabbi  is 
certainly  more  kabbalist  than  poet.  We  pass  over  in  silence 
the  productions  of  modem  poets,  who  are  rather  rhymers 
than  poets. 

"Philosophy. — Not  much  has  been  published  in  this 
branch  since  the  appearance  of  Munk's  edition  of  Maimonides* 
^Moreh  lifJii'Is^ebJufkltim/^  Dr.  P.  Fronkl  printed  a  paper  iu 
the  Transiictions  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna  on  the  Cniamt^  a 
kind  of  scholastic  theology  amongst  the  early  Mahoraedans; 
a  method  applied  to  biblical  passages  by  the  Karaitic  philo- 
sophers. This  was  intended  to  be  a  preliminary  ess4»y  to 
his  edition  of  the  philosophical  books  of  the  early  Karaites. 
We  find  iu  the  same  Transactions  an  able  paper  on  Bahya's 
theologico- philosophical  system  by  Dr.  Kaufmanu.*  Pn> 
fessor  Fiuisto  Lasinio  at  Florence  has  given  tis  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  Averroes*  commentary  on  x\ristotle*a  Poetics, 
by  Todros  Todrosi,''  and  Dr.  Hercz  has  published  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  Averroee  on  the  conjunction  of  the 
separate  intellect  with  man  by  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon.''  Dr. 
Rosin,  professor  at  the  Rabbinical  school  of  Breslau,  who 
brought  out  in  1865  a  very  elaborate  monograph  on  a  com- 
mentary on  tlie  613  precepts  attributed  to  the  Provencal 
Rabbi,  Aaron  Hai-Lcvij^  has  just  publiehed  another  exhaustive 
book  on  the  Ethics  of  Maimouides,  with  an  historical  sketch 
of  Jewish  writings  on  the  some  subject  before  Maimonidea.* 

*  MachbrrHh  IthieL     6vo,     LondoQ,  1872. 
^TtMr^Olam,     8to.     BerHii,  IST-I, 
^  Qmded€»  Egar^$.    3  vols.     6vo.     Paris,  1866. 

*  Witmr  Sitzmtgsbcrkhtf  (Hist.  PliUos,  Abtb.),  1872. 
»  Ibidem,  1874. 

*  TiansactioriB  of  the  UniveniitT  of  risii,  1873» 
'^  i>iV  AithttHdlungeft   iibn'  dif*  dmjHnetim  dH  §fpnrtttm  Ittt0iteett  mii 

Men nehen^  lite.     8vo.     Berlin^  1H69. 

*  Atw  Compendium  der  itiditehm  Gt»eftJcMnd«  ««*  dfm  jrii?*"»  JaArkundni. 
»  Die  Ethtk  d€M  Mmmmiidn.    4to.     Bresltu,  1876. 
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Hillel  of  Verona  waa  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Italian 
Rabbis,  and  the  edition  of  his  'Recompenses  of  the  Soul/  made 
by  S.  H.  Halberstam/  is  an  important  contribution  to  Jemsh 
scholastic  philosophy*  Finally,  a  few  pages  of  Jehndah 
Hal-Levy's  philoaophico-thcological  book  Khrmri  have  been 
brought  out  in  Arabic,  with  an  English  translationj  in  the 
miscellaneous  volume  published  by  the  Hehi-ew  Literature 
Society  as  a  specimen  of  a  future  publication  of  the  whole.* 

"Of  miscellaneous  texts  we  shall  only  mention  one  of 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezra's  astronomical  treatises  edited  by  S.  H, 
Halberstam,^  the  dialoghi  tVamore  of  Jehudah  Abarbanel  in 
Hebrew,*  the  controversial  treatises  of  R.  Jehiel  of  Paris, 
re-edited  by  Dr,  Griinbaum,^  and  of  Isaak  Truki  by  David 
Deutsch,^  the  second  volume  of  R.  Jacob  Sapliir's  Travels 
in  the  East,^  and  Gottlober's  History  of  the  Kabbalah  in 
Hebrew  ;^  and  finally,  two  biographical  works  in  Hebrew,  a, 
on  the  Rabbis  of  Cracow,^  and  b,  on  those  of  Jerusalem  J" 
Ignorance  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was  considered 
amongst  the  Jews  of  early  time  as  a  sin.  The  study  of  the 
law,  say  the  doctors,  ranks  above  everything.  In  the  post- 
Talmudical  time  tlie  Jewish  schools  devoted  their  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  grammar^  lexicography,  philosophy, 
and  natural  science,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
report  Dr*  Giklemann*^  has  undertaken  the  history  of  the 
way  in  which  Jewish  Bchook  have  pursued  these  various 
branches  in  different  countries;  the  first  part,  which  has  just 
appeared,  treats  of  the  Spanish -Arabic  school. 

"After  this  brief  account  of  Rabbinical  productions  which 
have  appeared  in  tlie  short  time  of  ten  years,  was  not 
Mr.  Cheyne  right  when  he  stated  in  his  report  of  last 
year,    *Tho   industry    of   the    Jewish    scholars   is   beyond 


*  We  hBve  to  mentioD  a  ftecood  ecOtion  of  Dt.  Cufiscl'i  Germmi  tniiuUtioii  of 
tills  work  after  the  Hebrew  text.     Svo.     Berlin,  1S69. 

>  ««A#rJU.*/5Ai*r.   8iro.   Lvck,1874,       *  Ibidem.     8m     1874. 

*  JTikhuMfh,    8to.     Tborn.'l873.  •  Mmmk ^mmtuiA,  »ro.  lierlin,n7X 
'  Bhm  Bappir.    Svo.   Mayeaoe,  1873.       *  Sto.     Wilna,  186». 

»  V/r  A«-2<4fi'v.   8vo.  Cnu90W.18e9.         ^^  MmSh'mntL     Wilnii,  1874. 
1^  lifta  judttekf   UN(rrrifJkUw09m   wahrmd  dtr  Spt^mnth-Arttkutktn  Pfrriodt, 
Svo,    Wien.  1873. 
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nm  isjt 


«U 


pnuae 


?     We  might  hmm  added,  'nd  has  always 


«9:'  to  prove  thk  we  liave  <^f  to  give  ike  foUowing 
mmaniot  ttie  nnaber  of  MSai  atill  m  oiatmce,  hesiim 
iham  wiuih  wen  dMUyjiMl  m  Tarioaa  eowmtnea  bj  tine 
Cmsaders  and  the  Isqaiaitioii.  Thus  the  Bodleian  libfary 
posKOBes  2500  IISS.;  the  British  Muaeiim  about  750;  the 
Oamhiridge  UniTamt j  Library  more  thaa  400 ;  the  Tarious 
Colleges^  together  with  the  Beth  ham-Midraah  in  London, 
about  200;  tho  I^ational  Library  in  Paris  1312;  the 
Boyal  Librmrj  at  Mnnieh  413 ;  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  each  abote  100  MSS.;  Parma  abont  1400;  the 
Yatican  aboTO  500;  the  convent  libraries,  together  with 
minor  ones  in  Italy,  more  than  200;  St.  Petersburg  abont 
1000,  chiefly  Karaitic  MSS ;  Spain  and  Portugal  together 
only  100.  Of  private  librarieSf  the  richest  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  late  Firkoritz,  which  we  mentioned  above ;  Baron 
Ounzburg,  in  Paris*  possesses  nearly  900  MSS* ;  and  S.  H* 
Halberstam  at  Bielitz  (Aostria),  more  than  300.  There  are 
others  in  the  possession  of  Drs,  Zanz  and  Steinsclmeider,  of 
0.  H.  Schorr,  of  Brody,  not  to  count  those  which  belonged 
to  Liizzatto  and  Cannoly,  and  those  still  hidden  in  varioas 
towns  of  the  East. 

"The  history  of  Earaitic  literature,  derived  from  tiie 
latest  acquisitions  at  St  Petersburg,  has  been  given  by  Dr, 
Graetz,*  the  late  Dr.  Forst,^  and  by  the  present  writer  in 
German;*  by  the  late  Prof.  Pinsker*  and  B.  Gottlober^ 
in  Hebrew.  Magister  Gurland  has  brought  out  some  small 
Karaite  treatises,  and  especially  some  travels  to  Palestine  in 
the  sixteenth  century**'  No  doubt  many  publications  are 
issued  at  Eupatoria,  the  Leipzig  of  the  Jewish  Crimea,  but 
they  do  not  reach  our  country  ;  perhaps  we  do  not  lose 
much  by  their  absence. 

^*  In  Samaritan  literature  Mr*  Nutt  gave  a  full  account  of 
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1  QuthkhU  d§r  Ju4m^  tomes  v.  and  vi. 

^  QuehiehU  ii9  K^ro§rihum9.    8  rob*    Sto.    Leipzig,  1869. 

*  See  nbote,  p,  816,  aoto  L 

^  Liqq^t^  Qadmum^^th.     8to.     Wien,  I860* 

*  Krttuch€  (TntttrtveAuHg  ubtr  die  GttehiehU  dm  XttHer,     Svo«     Ytlnai  1806. 

*  Ii«i»etfe$chr0i&miff0nt  etc,    8vo.     Lyok,  1886. 
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it,  such  as  it  is,  in  1874 ;  ^  since  then  wo  have  only  to  add 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Samaritan  Targura  in  Hehrew 
charactera  hy  Dr.  A,  Briill,  with  an  appendix  on  Mr.  J^utt's 
book,  and  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Harkavy^s  Catalogue  of  the 
Samaritan  MSS.  at  St.  Petershurg,  written  in  Russian. 
Finally,  Dr.  Kohn,  w^ho  is  well  known  hy  his  articles  on 
the  Sattiaritan  Targum,  has  just  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  German  Oriental  Society  Contribaimis  to  the 
Language^  Literature^  ami  the  Dogma  of  the  SamarUam^  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  author  was  not  acquainted 
with  Mr*  Nutt*s  above-mentioned  book  before  his  own  had 
already  left  the  press.  He  promises,  however,  to  pay  full 
attention  to  it  on  a  future  occasion.  J.  Reifmann^  com- 
pares the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  according  to  the 
Samaritans,  with  the  Rabbanite  Targums  and  the  Midrashic 
exposition.  The  part  on  Genesis  is  out,  in  which  the  author 
gives  some  remarkable  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
former  borrowed  their  interpretations  from  the  latter.  Had 
the  author  possessed  a  good  Ubrary^  he  could  have  done 
mnch  more,  but  he  is  unfortunately  obliged  to  live  in  a 
small  and  isolated  Polish  village,  where  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  this  advantage," 


Report  on  Etrxtscan. 


^In  the  Address  of  1874,  Professor  Aufrecht  reviewed  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  Etruscan, 
He  remarked  that  this  language,  like  a  **  wiU-o'- the- wisp," 
has  led  many  students  astray ;  and  in  an  unfinished  paper 
read  before  the  Society  he  showed  that  no  less  a  scholar  than 
Corssen  had  utterly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  settle  the  genea- 
logical relations  of  Etruscan, 

I        Mr.  Sayce,  the  well-known  Assyrian  scholar,  has  reviewed 
^  Froffmenfi  &f  Samaritan  Tarffum,  wiih  mn  introdtteiion^  etc.     Sto.    Londan. 
1874. 

^  Znr  Spraeht,  Litgratur  u$td  DopnmtiJk  der  SdmaritafWf  3  Abhandluugen. 
8to.     Leipzig,  1876. 
>  JS$«hh  Aram.     8vo.     Berlin,  1875. 
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Corssen  at  some  length  in  the  Academy^  and  at  my  requeet 
has  now  kindly  come  forward  to  report  further  progresA. 

"  Since  Professor  Aufrecht's  report  on  Etruscan  in  tfc" 
Address  of  the  President  of  this  Society  two  years  ago,  our 
knowledge  of  the  language  has  made  some  distinot  advances. 
8ome  part  of  this  is  due  to  Professor  Aufrecht  himself  He 
demonstrated  the  failure  of  Corssen's  attempt  at  decipher- 
ment, and  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
key  to  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  had  not  yet  been  found.  The 
second  volume  of  Corssen's  work,  *XJeber  die  Sprache  der 
Etrusker/  appeared  in  1875,  after  the  author's  untimely 
death.  It  contains  Indices  and  an  Appendix,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  volume  consists  of  little  else  than  the  systematization 
of  the  results  supjKised  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  first 
volume.  It  stands  or  falls  with  these,  and  how  thoroughly 
false  they  are  I  believe  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Acadetny 
of  January  29th,  1876.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  have  only 
followed  M.  Br^al  and  others.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  had  ex* 
posed  in  the  Athviurum  the  nature  of  Corssen's  endeavour  to 
elude  the  evidence  of  the  Etruscan  numerals  as  found  on  the 
dice  of  ToBcanella  and  elsewhere,  and  Dr.  Deecke  subs©* 
quently  confirmed  his  arguments.  Indeed,  Corssen's  denial 
of  the  numerals  is  a  convincing  proof  of  his  unfitness  to 
assume  the  office  of  a  decipherer.  Lorenz  had  already 
traced  the  numerals  of  the  dice  in  other  (mortuary)  inscrip- 
tions some  time  ago  (see  Kuhn*s  Beitrdtje,  vol.  v.  p,  204, 
and  Pott,  SpmehrerachiedenheU  in  Europa^  pp.  6-9).  The 
chief  service  rendered  by  Corssen  was  to  show  how  Etruscan 
is  f*ot  to  be  explained.  As  Professor  Mux  Miiller  has  said, 
if  Corssen  has  failed  to  show  that  Etruscan  is  an  Italic 
dialect,  the  question  so  far  may  be  considered  as  settled. 

**The  work  of  Dr.  Deecke,  alluded  to  above,  is  a  short 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Corssen  und  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker : 
eine  Kritik '  (Stuttgart,  1875J.  This  is  distinguished  by 
great  acumen  and  cautiousness,  and  Corssen's  theory  collapses 
'  utterly  under  its  criticism.  Dr*  Deecke  has  followed  it  up 
by  another  pamphlet,  called  *Elru8kische  Forschungen/ 
which  is  intended  to  be  the  fii'st  of  a  series  of  cons  true  tiv 
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works  upon  the  Etruscan  langua^ 
-{J,  whicb,  in  accordance  with  a  conjecture  of  Lattes,  he  con- 
clusively shows  to  be  the  affixed  conjunction  *  and,*  as  well 
as  with  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  naatro- 
njTnic  -aL  At  the  end  of  this  paraphlet  he  avows  his  growing 
conviction  that  Etruscan  will  turn  out  to  be  related  to  the 
Finnic  languages,  which  have  been  a  special  stndy  of  his  for 
twenty  years.  Thia^  it  will  he  remembered,  is  the  view  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  has  just  brought  out  a  new  work  in 
favour  of  his  hypothesis  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pamphlet 
called  *  The  Etruscan  Langoage/  In  this  pamphlet  he  has 
arranged  his  arguments  clearly  and  compactly^  and  a  variety 
of  reasons  incline  me  to  adopt  the  values  he  assigns  to  the 
numerals  found  on  the  Toscanella  dice*  The  '  Turanian  ' 
theory  of  the  aflSnities  of  Etruscan  must,  however,  be  still 
regarded  as  unproven ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  genders  in 
Etruscan  distinguished  by  difierent  terminal  vowels  seems  to 
me  to  render  its  connexion  with  the  Ugro- Altaic  languages 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Its  agglutinative  character 
is  nevertheless  evident ;  thus  from  Vele  (*  Caius'}  we  have 
the  plural  Velar^  and  from  this  again  the  matronymic  Vet- 
-ar-aif  'descendant  of  the  Veli'  or  'Caii/  Similarly  by 
the  side  of  zila(h  and  zilaeh  or  ziic,  we  find  zikch-nu,  zikich- 
*nU'k€  and  ziiach-n-thm,  where  each  suffix  has  a  meaning  of 
ita  own,  and  can  be  used  separately,  '(ich  denoting  an  indi- 
vidual {as  in  Rum-ttch  *  a  Roman'),  -he  tho  3rd  pers.  sing,  of 
a  verb,  and  'nu  and  -ihrn  some  kinds  of  participle. 

"In  Italy,  Count  Concstabile  has  been  continuing  his  re- 
searches at  Perugia,  and  Fabretti  has  brought  out  a  second 
supplement  to  his  great  Corpus  of  Inscriptions.  Signor 
Zannoni*s  account  of  the  excavations  now  being  carried  on 
at  La  Certosa,  the  great  Etruscan  Necropolis  near  Bologna, 
endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  made  there,  the 
principal  interest  of  which  consists  in  the  sculptured  tombstones 
found  with  the  buried  skeletmjs  of  the  Etruscan  dead,  Gamur- 
rini,  with  the  help  of  a  bilingual  inscription,  has  pointed 
out  that  lauini  signifies  'freed  man,'  and  lautnUha  'freed 
woman'   (Bullet,  dell'  Institute  archeoL  Roma,   187 -I,  pp* 
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13-17).  Conostabilo  has  also  written  upon  the  nme  sabject, 
and  has  further  put  forward  a  theory,  based  upon  a  ooq- 
sidorablo  amount  of  archa)olog;ical  evidence,  that  there  were 
two  races  in  £truria»  one  of  them  being  an  earlier  race  which 
burnod  its  dead,  and  the  other  a  later  conquering  race  which 
buried  tliom.  The  fact  that  the  Etruscan  language  died 
out  so  quickly  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  it  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  spoken,  at  all  events  in  Southern  Tuscany, 
by  a  small  caste  of  conquerors ;  and  the  inland  situation  of 
the  great  Etruscan  cities  as  well  as  the  more  archaic  character 
of  tlio  language  found  in  inscriptions  north  of  the  Po  (as 
shown  by  Corssen)  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Rasenna 
originally  descended  from  the  Rhaotian  Alps.  Their  native 
industry  was  metallurgy,  and  their  alphabet,  like  their  vase- 
making,  was  borrowed  from  Greece. 

''  ITp  to  the  present  time  we  may  safely  assert  that  every 
key  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Etruscan  problem  has 
failed  to  solve  it,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  language  is  sui  generis,  a  waif  and 
stray  of  an  otherwise  extinct  family  of  speech.  Until  a  long 
bilingual  inscription  is  discovered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our 
knowleilge  of  the  Etruscan  grammar  and  vocabulary  can  be 
much  enlarged.  This,  however,  is  greater  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed  ;  a  ptitiont  comptirison  of  the  3000  inscriptions  that 
exist,  helped  by  a  few  bilingual  legends,  has  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  a  good  many  grammatical  forms  and 
words.  By  way  of  conclusion,  I  may  mention  an  Etruscan 
title  which  I  have  lately  succeeded  in  identifying.  This  is 
pHrfinma,  which  is  shown  by  ba^-roliefs  and  pictures  to  have 
signitied  a  'consul'  or  'chief  magistrate/  Now  according 
to  analogy,  purfinina  would  be  represented  in  Latin  by 
lVrK»na,  and  we  should  thus  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is 
tl^iif  the  projK^r  name  Porsona  has  never  yet  been  met  with 
iti  lW  inscriptions,  much  loss  the  famous  tomb  of  the  *  chief 
YMi^nit^^*  of  Clusium  described  by  Pliny  as  existing  there. 
A^'^ji^f  ^^^^^  ^^**  S^^^  along  with  purticutKi  is  mac^tnM,  the 
l^yftrt.  Vittttuma^  which  seems  to  mean  'lieutenant.*  It  will 
V  ^/iftvttt.lhfc^  thiftC  Mastama  was  the  follower  and  companiotn 
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of  Kaile  Yipna  or  Gaeles  Yibenna,  and  was  ideiiti6ed  by  the 
Boman  antiqiiaries  with  the  Servius  Tullius  of  their  own 
legends." 

On  the  Non-Artan  Languages  op  India. 

The  following  report  on  the  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India 
comes  from  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Oust,  to  whom  I  am 
under  great  obligations,  not  only  for  his  personal  interest  in 
our  yearly  budgets,  but  also  for  his  help  in  securing  con- 
tributors, and  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  several  reports. 

"  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1875  a  note  is  inserted  on  the 
Aryan  and  Southern  Dra vidian  languages  of  British  India  and 
its  Political  Dependencies,  using  the  latter  phrase  in  its  most 
extended  sense  without  reference  to  the  texts  of  treaties. 
The  out-turn  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  recorded  in  that 
note  represents  the  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  indicate  the  languages  spoken  by  residents 
of  British  India  (exclusive  of  British  Burmah)  other  than 
Aryan  and  Southern  Dravidian.  Our  researches  will  extend 
to  tracts  of  country  under  native  sovereigns  more  or  less  de- 
pendent, and  to  the  wild  tribes  which  inhabit  the  mountain 
fringe  of  the  eastern  border,  or  the  imperfectly  known  up- 
lands of  Central  India.  In  this  direction  emphatically  lies 
the  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  for  the  harvest  is 
ready,  and  the  opportunity  is  offered,  if  workmen  are  forth- 
coming. For  scant  vocabularies  and  grammatical  notes 
must  be  substituted  in  all  cases  good  practical  grammars, 
and  in  some  cases  scientific  grammars,  which  will  in  due 
course  be  followed  by  scientific  comparative  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  embracing  cognate  groups,  and  thus  making 
substantial  contributions  to  the  sum  of  linguistic  know- 
ledge in  a  most  interesting  direction — viz.  just  at  the  point, 
where  the  monosyllabic  structure  is  giving  way  to  the 
earliest  development  of  the  agglutinating  method. 

"  Following  the  same  geographical  order  as  the  one 
adopted  in  last  year's  note,  we  commence  at  the  northern 
angle  of  India :  at  the  spot  where  the  three  religions  of 
Mahomet,  Buddha,  and  Brahma,  with  their  respective  lan- 
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guages  and  written  characters^  converge.  This  spot  ii 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere,  one 
of  the  great  feudutories  of  the  Empire.  To  the  north  of 
Cashmere  proper  is  Little  Tibet,  or  fiultistan,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Iskardo,  on  the  river  Indus:  in  the  population 
there  is  an  admixture  of  Mahomeduntsm :  the  language  is 
ostensibly  Bbot  or  Tibetan,  but  there  is  occasional  us©  of  au 
Arabic  written  character;  in  fact  it  is  debatable  ground:  but 
in  the  adjoining  Middle  Tibet,  the  capital  of  which  is  Ladakh, 
the  population  is  Buddhist,  and  the  language  Tibetan,  written 
in  the  character  peculiar  to  that  language,  though  derived 
from  the  Nagari.  The  population  of  both  Little  and  Middle 
Tibet  is  civilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and  resides  on  tlje 
highway  of  a  future  commerce  betwixt  British  India  and  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  the  scene  of  the  future  conflict 
betwixt  China,  the  Mahomedan  powers,  and  Russia* 

"Moving  south-east,  and  crossing  the  Chenab  river  in  the 
mountains,  we  enter  the  Province  of  Lahoul  or  Spiti,  within 
the  District  of  Kangra,  and  a  component  part  of  the  Pro* 
vince  of  the  Pimjaub.  There,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  in 
hitherto  inaccessible  tracts,  amidst  a  sparse  and  pastoral 
population  of  Buddhists,  the  school-master  and  raissionarjT 
have  located  themselves,  and  in  18l>5  and  1866,  at  Kyelang, 
the  capital  of  Lahoul,  the  Rev*  H.  A.  Jaeschke,  a  Moravian 
missionary,  lithographed  a  short  practical  grammar  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  Tibetan  language,  with  special  reference  to  the 
spoken  dialect  and  the  wants  of  his  mission,  and  a  Tibetan 
and  English  Dictionary.  He  is  now  employed  in  Europe  in 
the  preparation  of  a  superior  work  on  the  same  language^ 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  portion  of  British  India  proper 

[where  the  Tibetan  language  is  spoken;  but  Tibet,  with  ita 
ctipital  Lhasa,  is  conterminous  with  the  territories  of  our  ally 
the  Maharaja  of  Nepaul,  and  its  prolific  literature  finds  ita 
way  from  native  printing-presses  of  the  Chinese  type  into 

I  that  kingdom.  Poor  traflSckers  and  monks  annually  visit 
Kuthmandu,  and  sell  books  of  inferior  pretensions,  as  well  as 
religious  tracts.  It  is  a  language  in  the  stage  of  transition 
from  the  monosyllabic  to  the  agglutinating  class,  but  akin  to 
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Chinesei  of  which  Empire  Tibet  is  an  integral  portion:  the 
people  are  Buddhists,  and  allow  of  no  communication,  even 
bj  letter,  with  British  India,  it»  Government  or  people:  bnt 
from  India  many  centuries  ago  they  boiTowed  their  relig^ion^ 
and  the  staple  of  their  literature,  which  consista  chiefly  of 
religions  works,  translations  from  Sanskrit.  The  first  gram- 
mar of  this  language  was  compiled  by  Csoma  di  Koros,  after 
a  long  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  published  at  Calcutta  in 
1834,  followed  by  a  dictionary :  to  this  succeeded  a  grammar 
published  in  the  German  language,  in  Russia,  by  Schmidt, 
in  1841  ;  and  another  in  French  by  Foucaux  at  Paris  in 
1858 :  neither  of  the  two  laat-mentioned  scholars  had  visited 
India,  and  they  are  but  followers  of  Csoma  di  Koros,  Parts 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  translated  into  Tibetan,  but 
there  is  an  absolute  dearth  in  the  whole  of  Europe  of  Tibetan 
scholars,  and  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  a  letter  was  exhibited  from  the  Lama  to  a  British 
officer,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  then^  is  totally  beyond  the  existing 
knowledge  of  the  linguistic  world  in  Europe,  It  is  under- 
stood that  there  are  several  dialects  of  Tibetan,  and,  consider- 
ing the  vast  extent  and  mountainous  character  of  the  great 
plateau,  there  is  refjson  to  expect  scores  of  dialects.  There 
are  tour  variations  of  the  alphabet — the  first  ia  in  capitak : 
the  second  ^mail  letters :  the  third  cumve :  and  the  fourth 
an  exotic,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  one  of  the  Nepaulese 
alphabets  :  all  are  derived  from  the  Nagari. 

"Betwixt  Lahoul  and  the  Nepaulese  frontier  a  considerable 
extent  of  mountainous  country  extends,  occupied  from  tim© 
immemorial  by  a  population  professing  Hinduism,  but  with 
tome  suspiciously  non-Aryan  customs,  such  as  polyandry, 
spi:»aking  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  and  under  the  rule  of  petty 
Kajas,  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  Government  of  British 
India.  In  one  solitary  tract  north  of  the  river  Sutluj,  and 
deep  in  the  Himalaya,  is  found  to  exist  a  population  speaking 
a  non- Aryan  language ;  this  is  Kunavvur,  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Raja  of  Bussahir,  a  small  tract  of  mountains 
of  an  enormous  elevation,  occupied  by  a  population  of  le«s 
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than  ten  thoodazid,  the  majoritj  of  whom  are  Bnddhiflta,  and 
gpeak  a  language  called  Eoooaimri  or  Milchan,  akin  to 
Tibetan,  a  Tocabalanr  of  which  was  eompiled  by  Gaptaia 
Herbert.  There  are  Mad  to  be  a  Tarietj  of  dialects  even  in 
this  narrow  compan.  The  people,  though  simple  in  habits, 
are  not  oncivilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and  in  the  chiflf 
Baddhist  temple  b  an  extensiTe  Kbrarr  of  Buddhist  works. 
'^  Creasing  the  riTers  Jomna  and  Chmges  in  the  moontainsi 
and  traversing  the  Hindn  hill  tracts  of  Eamaony  we  readi  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  Gogra  or  Surju»  and  find  oursdves 
.  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  within 
which,  in  its  long  extension  of  manj  hundred  miles  to  tiie 
frontiers  of  Sikim,  we  find  a  score  of  noa-Aiyan  language!, 
spoken  by  tribes,  partly  Hindu,  partly  Buddhist,  and  partly 
Pagan,  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  where  tiie 
loftiest  range  on  the  face  of  the  globe  separates  Buddhism 
from  Hinduism,  the  Mongcd  from  the  Aryan,  the  Tibetan 
language  and  its  congeners  from  the  great  Sanskritic  ver- 
naculars. This  group  may  be  called  the  'Himakdc':  to 
call  them  Bhutiya  is  incorrect  linguistically,  as  that  word  in 
its  general  sense  is  synonymous  with  Tibetan,  and  in  its 
special  sense  with  the  dialect  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bhutan :  to 
call  them  sub-Himalaie  is  geographically  incorrect,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  inhabit  the  highest  valleys  :  to  call  them  Gangetic 
is  to  mislead,  as  they  are  spoken  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Ganges,  although  the  drainage  of  the  southern  watershed 
finds  its  way  to  that  river.  Here  the  most  eastern  wave  of 
Aryan  civilization  rolls  up  against  as  impassable  a  barrier  as 
tho  Kelts  on  the  western  wing  of  the  Aryan  army  found  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Had  not  the  mountains  presented  a  physical 
ol)htiu;le,  the  elder  culture,  which  Tibet  had  imported  from 
Ohiuii,  would  have  given  way  to  the  fresher  culture  established 
at  ( 'Unoiij  and  IJcuares:  in  spite  of  the  mountain  barrier,  Tibet 
ftH^'ivinl  from  Iht  Aryan  neighbours  her  religion,  her  litera- 
luiv*  and  hor  written  character,  but  she  has  conserved  to  this 
4Ay  K*»r  own  lunguago,  and  her  own  tyi)c  of  civilization,  by 
^i^&^'U)^  with  HUOccHH  a  system  of  ub>^)lute  isolation,  which  it 
^HfM  W  )W  w\vrk  of  tho  next  quarter  of  u  century  to  break  down. 
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**  All  the  languages  of  this  group  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  Tibetan.  Analogies  with  other  groups  are  asserted : 
the  great  ethnological  question  lies  before  us,  whether  all 
these  tribea  crossed  the  Himalaya  from  Tibet  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  iBtroduction  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  or 
whether  some  migrated  from  Central  India,  or  supplied  colo- 
nies to  Central  India,  from  which  they  are  now  separated, 
and  have  been  for  centuries  separated,  by  the  great  wave  of 
Aryan  ira  migration  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  It  is 
maintained  that  their  numerals^  pronouns,  and  postpositions, 
are  frequently  identical.  The  Himalayan  range  is  intersected 
by  four  great  feeders  of  the  Ganges,  the  Surju  or  Gogra,  the 
Gandak,  the  Koaee,  and  the  Tista  :  there  is  also  a  transverse 
section  of  lofty  hills,  of  mountainous  region  of  moderate 
height,  and  submontane  tracts.  In  the  lofty  sites  are  found 
the  Tibarshad  and  Hundesi  languages.  In  the  submontane 
tracts  are  found  the  Chepang,  Vayu  Hayu,  Kusunda.  In  the 
western  portion  of  the  middle  region  we  come  across  the 
Snmwar  and  Surpa;  in  the  central  portion  is  the  important 
Newar,  the  Magar,  Bramhu,  Darahi,  Denwar,  Pahri,  Kaswar, 
Pukhya,  Thaksya,  In  the  eastern  portion  are  the  Limbu, 
Kiranti,  Murmi,  and  Gurung.  In  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Sikim  is  the  Lepehuh  language,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bhutan,  or  Bhutant  (the  end  of  Bhut),is  the  Bhutiya  proper. 
We  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  none  of  these  lan- 
guages are  intelligible  to  others  than  the  speakers,  and  that, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  Newar  and  Lepehuh,  they  are  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  literature  and  of  a  written  character.  The 
Newar  has  a  few  translations^  but  no  dictionary  or  grammar, 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  supplied  a  comparative  treatise  of  Newar 
and  Tibetan,*  The  Newar  has  no  leas  than  three  alphabets, 
but  all  derived  from  the  Nagari. 

"The  sanitarium  of  Darjeeling  is  situated  in  Sikim»  and  this 
has  led  to  the  Lepehuh  language  being  ulili2ed  by  Protestant 
missionaries*  Portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
it,  and  other  books  of  an  elementary  character  :    this  lan- 

'  There  sue  Qnunman  andTocabukries  of  Tibanlmd  in  the  Jaunml  of  tlie  Bengs] 
Afiatic  Society;  aod  a  Grammar  of  the  Ma^ar,  published  by  Mr.  Beames,  18419. 
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guage  18  closely  allied  to  Tibetan,  but  according  to  Caoma  di 
Korog  it  had  a  non-Tibetan  alphabet.  A  dictionary  of  this 
language  had  long  boon  in  preparation  by  Colonel  Main- 
waring,  a  resident  at  Darjeeling,  and  a  manuscript  grammar 
by  the  same  hand  is  in  existence.  The  Lepchuhs  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Bhutiyas,  are  both  Buddhists  ;  so  far  they 
resemble  each  other,  but  the  latter  burn  their  dead  like 
Hindus,  have  no  form  of  marriage  at  all,  and  practise  poly- 
andry j  the  former  bury  their  dead,  and  are  monogamists.  This 
18  a  fair  instance  of  the  extraordinary  diversities  of  customs, 
cutting  to  the  root  of  family  life,  under  the  same  religious 
externals.  With  regard  to  the  Kiranti  language,  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  complex  pronominalii^atioa  of  the  verb 
points  to  a  special  connexion  with  the  Mundari,  or  Kolarian 
language  of  Central  India:  analogies  of  formation  of  the 
same  language  with  the  Dravidian  are  also  indicated.  The 
tribe  is  also  Pagan  in  the  midst  of  Buddhists. 

'*  Wiih  the  above  exceptions  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
any  of  these  twenty-two  languages  or  dialects  of  the  same 
language  {for  we  cannot  say  which),  beyond  the  vocabularies 
carefully  collec^tcd  by  Mr.  Bryan  Hodgson,  late  Resident  of 
Nepaul,  a  man  who  bus  done  by  patient  research,  and  the 
devotion  of  a  life,  more  for  the  advance  of  linguistic  know- 
ledge than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  All  subsequent  vocabu- 
laries seem  to  be  but  repetitions  of  his  labours :  one  of  the 
dialects  of  Bhutiya  proper  appears  to  be  called  Changlo  :  the 
people  who  speak  it  arc  in  the  middle  region  of  altitude,  of 
a  dark  colour,  which  is  indicated  by  their  name,  which  means 
*' black."  This  language  introduces  the  name  of  another 
meriLorious  labourer  in  this  great  and  unexplored  iield.  Mi\ 
William  Robinson,  Inspector  of  Schools  of  Assam,  in  1849 
compiled  a  short  but  serviceable  grammar,  or  rather  wrote 
down  some  practical  grammatical  notices  of  this  dialect^*  which 
give  a  far  better  insight  into  its  structure  and  characteristics 
than  any  vocabulary:  this  excellent  service  he  rendered  to 
several  other  languages  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

^  The  vncnbiduries  and  g^rammaticul  notit'e«  alluded  tu  are  tti  bo  fuimd  in  Ihti 
Jounrnl  of  tbe  IJengal  Aniatk  Society. 
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Assam  valley,  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
salient  features  of  each.  The  alphabet  of  the  Changlo  is 
the  same  as  the  Tibetan,  to  winch  language  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance.  A  reprint  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson's  scattered 
papers,  revised  and  corrected  by  that  veteran  scholar,  has 
long  been  ready  for  the  press,  and  one  volume  has  actually 
appeared  :  the  second  volume  is  anxiously  expected,  as  it  will 
contain  a  reprint  of  the  authors  papers  on  the  Kooeli  Boflo 
and  Dhiraal  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  VAyu  and  Bahi ng 
on  the  other,  and  we  can  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr, 
Hodgson,  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
two  classes  of  languages :  one  of  them,  represented  by  the 
Vayii  and  Bdhing,  raay  be  called  the  pmnominalized  or  com- 
plex type  :  the  other,  represented  by  the  Newar,  Lepchuh, 
and  others,  is  the  non-pronominalized  or  simple  type.  By  the 
term  is  meant  the  use  of  the  pronouns  in  the  fonn  of  affixes 
and  suffixes,  the  most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  known  to 
us  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
present  classification  of  these  languages  is  only  provisionaL 

'*  The  Himalaic  group  raay  be  said  to  have  no  future 
before  them,  and  they  only  await  the  time  to  be  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  :  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  to  one  of  the  group  at  least — notably 
the  Newar — ^raight  have  fallen  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
political  language  of  the  whole  tract,  and  thus  (like  the 
South  Saxon,  and  the  patois  of  the  Isle  de  France)  developing 
itself  into  a  national  language.  But  such  can  never  be,  for 
the  intrusive  Khass,  or  Parbatia  variety  of  the  Aryan  ver- 
nacular of  India,  under  the  name  of  Nepaulese,  is  already 
jBStablished  atKathmandu,  the  capital  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty. 
The  civilization  and  religion  of  the  Court  and  the  nobles  is 
Hindu,  and  as  this  gradually  extends,  all  that  is  Tibetan  and 
Trans-IIimalaic  will  be  trodden  down  by  its  powerful  and 
vigorous  rivah  which  receives  its  new  ideas  from  India,  and 
not  from  Tibet,  The  non- Aryan  languages  are  already 
affected  by  their  Aryan  neighbour,  and  are  charged  more  or 
less  with  loan-words,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  numerals 
have  given  place,  and  such  a  change  made,  that  the  classiH- 
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cation  of  the  living  language  begins  to  be  ambiguous.  At 
an  instance  of  transition  these  languages  will  remain  objeota 
of  interest,  but  no  more, 

**  Proceeding  onwards  in  a  south-easterly  direction  we  come 
upon  new  languages,  which,  for  the  sake  of  sub-dividing  a 
large  subject,  rather  than  from  any  well*defined  distinctiTe 
type  of  language,  have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of 
Lohitic,  a  fanciful  and  inappropriate  name  from  one  of  the  less 
familiar  names  of  an  affluent  of  the  Burhumpootur  or  SampQ, 
which,  entering  British  India  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of 
the  valley  of  Assam,  for  some  distance  flows  westward  betwixt 
two  ranges  of  hills  :  at  a  certain  point  the  southern  range 
ceases,  and  the  great  river  flows  round  this  point,  and 
altering  its  course  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal: 
on  each  side  of  this  river,  as  it  flows  through  the  valley,  are 
tribes  speaking  distinct  languages,  with  a  population  calca^ 
lated  at  little  less  than  one  million.  We  shall  perceive, 
when  we  look  at  them  closer,  that,  except  in  a  geographical 
sense,  or  for  temporar)'^  convenience,  this  grouping  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  was  the  original  opinion  of  Mr.  Hodgson 
that  all  these  languages  were  Tamultan,  a  general  phrase,  by 
which  he  intended  Non-Aryan^  or  aborigioaL  Dr.  Caldwell 
has  convincingly  shown  that,  if  by  Tamulian  was  meant 
Dravidian,  of  which  group  Tamil  is  the  chief  member,  the 
analogies  pointed  out  betwixt  Dravidian  and  these  languages 
are  less  numerous,  and  of  less  essential  character,  and  less 
distinctive,  than  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the 
Finnish  and  the  Dravidian,  of  a  vague  and  structural  cha- 
racter common  to  all  languages  of  a  Scythian  origin.  Max 
MiiUer  maintains,  that  no  trace  of  Dravidian  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  north  of  the  Ganges,  In  the  Dravidian,  which 
is  at  a  much  more  advanced  st^ige  of  the  agglutinating  class, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  intonation  ;  while  in  the  Lohitic 
languages^  as  in  the  Chinese,  they  are  conspicuous :  indeed, 
Mr,  Robinson  describes  four  different  intonations  prevalent  in 
the  language  bordering  the  Assam  valley  ;  and  he  maintains, 
that  all  these  languages  were  originally  monosyllabic,  tliough 
gradually  passing  into  the  earlier  stage  of  agglutination. 
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**  The  first  in  order,  as  we  enter  the  valley,  are  the  Bodo, 
called  also  Borro  and  Kachari,  and  Dhimal,  of  which  Mr. 
B.  Hodgson  has  published  a  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The 
same  author  furnishes  particulars  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Kooch  language :  the  inhabitants  of  Kooch  Bahar  have 
abandoned  their  ancient  agglutinating  language,  and  adopted 
a  bad  Bengali :  they  have  become  partly  Mahomedan  and 
partly  Hindu:  a  small  section  have  clung  to  their  ancient 
faith  and  language,  which  is  known  as  Pani  Kooch,  and  an 
examination  of  this  residuum  of  an  almost  extinct  unwritten 
language  has  led  Col.  Dalton  to  found  the  opinion,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Dravidian  family,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Kooch.  The  Kachari  language,  above  alluded  to, 
is  also  known  as  Mech.  Mr.  Eobinson  has  supplied  a 
grammar  of  this  language,  and  Major  Lance,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner in  Assam,  has  another  in  preparation  :  there  is  no 
written  character,  and  the  number  of  people  who  speak  this 
language  amounts  to  60,000. 

"  Following  the  range  of  mo^ntains  eastward,  we  come 
npon  a  race  of  downright  savages  and  Pagans,  practising 
polygamy  and  polyandry,  who  receive  a  black-mail  from  the 
Government  of  British  India  to  compensate  for  the  lost 
privilege  of  making  raids  on  the  peaceful  settlers  in  the 
valley :  the  Aka,  whose  language  is  known  to  us  by  a 
vocabulary  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  and  another 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society:  the  Abor,  of 
whose  language  we  have  a  vocabulary  prepared  by  Captain 
Smith:  the  Doffla,  of  which  we  have  a  grammar  by  Robinson : 
the  Miri,  of  whose  language  we  have  a  grammar  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robinson  :  this  tribe  appear  to  have  supplied  in- 
terpreters to  communicate  with  the  others :  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  word  'Miri'  means  'go  between,'  and  is  identical 
with  the  word  *  Meriah '  of  the  Khonds,  so  famous  in  con- 
nexion with  the  human  victims  sacrificed  by  that  tribe:  the 
Mishmi,  of  whose  language  we  have  a  vocabulary  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown.  These  tribes  extend  back  through  unknown 
tracts  to  the  frontier  of  Tibet,  and  are  under  a  very  imperfect 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  British  India. 
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*'At  this  point — the  head  of  the  Assam  valley — we  ctcm 
the  Burhumpootur  Bivcr,  and  find  traces  of  new  linguistic 
influence,  for  we  are  not  far  distant  from  the  boundaries  of 
China  proper ;  and  the  Khamti  language,  of  which  we  have 
a  graramar  bj  Robinson,  is  a  member  of  the  great  Thai  or 
Shan  family,  of  which  the  Siamese  is  the  political  head.  Tbis 
tribe  is  but  the  representative  of  much  larger  and  unknawa 
hordes  in  Bor  Khamti  within  the  Burmese  kingdom :  they 
are  civilized  Buddhists,  and  have  friendly  relations  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  authorities.  At  one  period  the  Shans  conquered 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Burhumpootur :  the  settlers  assumed 
the  name  of  Aham,  from  the  Sanskrit  mama,  'unequalled': 
like  the  Normuns  in  France,  they  gradually  lost  both  their 
language  (Shan)  and  their  religion  (Buddhist),  and  still  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  valley,  under 
the  name  of  Ahonii  as  Assamese-speaking  Hindus :  only  a 
few  priests  have  preserved  the  ancient  religion.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  valley  is  called  Assam »  and  the  people  call 
themselves  Alil^ma  from  AsJima  also.  There  is  another  Sban 
language,  the  A  it  on,  of  which  wo  have  a  vocabulary  in  Sir 
6,  CampbelTs  Specimens  of  Languages.  The  Khamti  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Siamese:  it  is  purely  monosyllabic, 
and  more  strongly  accented  than  the  other  lansruuges  on  the 
Assam  frontier:  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Chinese 
itself,  as  the  intonations  are  so  finely  modulated,  that  sounds 
organically  the  same  express  a  totally  different  idea  :  inflec* 
tions  are  unknown  :  the  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Burmese. 

**  Adjotning  the  Khamti  is  the  Singhpo  tribe^  whose  lan- 
ffmg^  cicoupios  a  transitional  position  betwixt  Tibetan  and 
lluf«i«MM> :  one-fourth  of  its  vocables  are  allied  to  Burmese, 
fimrtli  to  Munipori.  This  tribe  is  also  the  repre- 
'•'  \x  muuh  greater  horde  lying  behind,  known  as 
,  who  occupy  the  hilly  tract  betwixt  Burmah  and 
KXhiMI  iH  tHuua.  Mn  Kobinson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bronson, 
%MHMih|^  ^  gramnmr  of  the  language  :  it  is  said  to  have 
% UttE^^Hbkt^^^  'll>^  Singhpoa  are  civilized*  but  Pagans. 
V  ^v^eiiiWred  that  the  point  at  which  the  Burhum- 
t^4i^   t>4#/^^«    ^|i<«    iiiovintnin    rampart    into    India   is   lin- 
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guistically,  politicaliy,  and  ethnologically,  one  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  last  and  weakest  tidal  stream  of  the  great 
Aryan  river  of  religion^  language,  and  civilization,  flowed 
languidly  up  the  Aasain  valley.  More  than  once  in  history 
it  has  been  met  by  a  Shan  counter-current,  and  may  be  met 
again.  The  incursion  of  the  border-tribes  into  settled  vaUeys 
is  often  an  unwilling  efiurt  to  escape  from  a  superior  force 
propelling  them  from  their  own  haunts.  By  this  outlet  no 
doubt  in  times  past  the  population  of  India  has  received  great 
additJonSj  though  tlie  superiority  in  number  and  calibre  of  the 
invaders  from  the  North  have  borne  them  down  ;  and  the 
Aryan  settler  under  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and  Christian  rule, 
has  held  its  own. 

*'The  distance  on  the  map  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
southern  mountains  of  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Rajraahal^  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Vyndya  range,  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  not 
so  great  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  India  has  been  occupied  at 
remote  periods  by  pre- Aryan  iramigranta  from  the  gorge 
of  the  Burhumpootur;  but  we  await  a  more  scientific  com- 
parison of  languages,  and  more  complete  ethnological  re- 
search, before  the  theory  can  be  firmly  substantiated,  that  the 
so-calI«?d  Nish^da  black  aborigines  were  actually  immigrants 
from  the  East. 

"  After  crossing  the  Burhumpootur,  the  mountains  return  on 
the  south  side  of  that  river  in  a  westerly  direction,  inclosing 
the  valley  within  a  horse-shoe.  Next  to  the  Singhpo  come 
the  atrocious  savages  and  Pagans^  the  Naga,  over  part  of 
whose  territory  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  has  thrown  a 
loose  control,  the  nature  of  which  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  year  they  have  killed 
their  Englisb  Superintendont.  Behind  these  lies  the  Burmese 
Empire,  and  beyond  the  boundary  the  country  is  absolutely 
unknown  :  there  are  numerous  clans  of  these  turbulent  high- 
landers,  with  a  variety  of  dialects  :  of  one  at  least  Mr.  Robin- 
son, aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  has  prepared  a  grammar* 
The  vocabularies  of  several  of  the  Naga  tribes  are  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  A  vocabulary  of  ten 
dialects  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society. 
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''Next  in  order  along  tUs  range  are  the  Kbasiali  or 
Cosslyah,  and  Jyntea^  remarkable  for  their  republicao  farm 
of  government  and  their  moDosyllabic  language^  akin  to  the 
Thai  family,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  gramtnar  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pryse,  and  an  Anglo-Khasia  dictionary  by  the 
Bev.  Mr*  Roberta :  also  a  grammar  by  Robinson,  and  anothef 
published  at  Berlin  by  W.  bchott:  there  is  also  an  eemy 
by  the  late  Baron  H.  0.  von  der  Gabelentz,  published  ut 
Leipzig,  1850:  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
this  langUHge.     They  are  Pagans. 

"  Proceeding  westward  we  come  to  the  Garo  tribe :  their 
language  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  translations  made 
into  it  by  the  American  missionaries  for  educational  pur- 
poses.  We  have  a  grammar  by  Robinson  and  T*  J.  Keith, 
and  a  dictionary  by  Keith,  as  well  as  a  vocabulary  by  Ram 
Nauth  :  Keith  considers  that  the  language  has  Aryan  affini- 
ties, while  Robinson  compares  it  to  Tibetan,  and  a  connexion 
of  the  Garo  with  the  Kachari  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  is  asserted,  and  is  probable.  They  are  Pagans,  and 
surrounded  on  tliree  sides  by  Hindu-settled  districts;  yet 
until  very  lately  nothing  was  known  of  them. 

*'  Between  them  and  the  Assam  valley  is  the  tribe  of  Mikir, 
w^ith  a  population  of  twenty -five  thousand  j  a  grammar  of 
their  language  has  been  prepared  by  Robinson,  They  are  a 
peaceable  and  settled  people,  though  Pagans* 

**  Such  are  the  tribes  sujToooding  the  valley  of  Assam^  and 
the  exact  position  which  each  tribe  bears  to  the  Government 
of  British  India  is  not  easily  defined.  ,  Some  are  entirely 
subjects,  and  are  good  subjects :  some  are  entirely  independent, 
and  most  uncomfortable  neiglibourSj  but  they  are  included 
in  our  political  system  as  against  the  outer  world :  some  pay 
revenue,  some  receive  black-mail :  some  are  Pagan  savages, 
some  civilized  religionists  of  one  of  the  known  types.  Wo 
now  return  to  the  Naga  Hills,  and  follow  the  mountain  range, 
which  separates  Burmah  from  British  India*  Just  outside 
the  boundar};,  but  under  treaty,  is  the  kingdom  of  Munipore, 
We  have  vocabularies  of  the  Munipori  language  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  the  Rev*  Mr.  Brown,  and  an  English,  Bengali 
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and  Manipori  dictionary.  There  is  also  a  Munipori  grammar 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  into  Munipori*  Tliey  are  a 
civilized  people,  and  Hindus. 

*'  Proceeding  southward  we  find  in  unsnrveyed  and  im- 
penetrable wilds,  extending  three  hundred  miles,  the  Kukis, 
one  clan  of  which  is  well  known  from  the  late  campaign,  as 
the  Lusliaies,  and  the  more  southern  clan  as  Ilowlong  and 
Sylu.  Of  their  languages  we  have  vocabularies  by  Captain 
Levvin  and  Major  M*Culloch-  In  1874  Captain  Lew  in  pub- 
lished  a  valuable  treatise  :  he  explains  that  the  people  call 
themselves  '  Dzos,*  that  they  have  twelve  tribes  and  dialects, 
but  that  the  Lushai  is  the  clan -language  of  all :  that  they 
never  had  a  written  cliaracter  :  that  the  main  features  of  the 
language  are  agglutinative,  as  the  root  remains  unchanged, 
suffixes  being  added,  and  the  governed  word  precedes  in  the 
sentence  the  governing  word.  They  are  far  from  savages, 
though  Pagan ;  they  are  civilized  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  and 
exercise  certain  arts, 

"On  reaching  the  hill-districts  of  Chittagong  we  arrive 
very  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These  mountains  are  occupied 
by  three  classes,  1.  The  Khyoungtlii,  who  are  Buddhists, 
fairly  civilized  immigrants  from  Arriican,  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  Arracan  language :  their  written  character  is  the 
same  aa  Burmese,  which  is  in  fact  a  branch  of  the  same 
stock  :  it  has  a  strong  alHnity  to  the  Tibetan  group.  2,  The 
Chukmas,  of  uncertain  origin,  who  are  Buddhists,  merging 
into  Hindus,  at  the  same  time  that  their  Arracanese  lan- 
guage is  yielding  to  corrupt  Bengali.  In  their  language 
words  can  be  traced  which  belong  to  neither.  3.  The 
Toungtha,  of  mixed  origin,  if  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  tlie  district,  and  more  savage  than  the  above  named. 
Among  these  are  the  Tipperahs,  or  Mrongs,  Kumi,  Mroos, 
Khyengs,  who  are  subject  to  British  India :  Bun  gees,  and 
Pankhos,  who  are  partially,  and  Loahai-Kuki*fi  above  men- 
tioned, Shendus  or  Lakheys,  who  are  entirely  independent. 
All  are  Pagans,  and  most  are  savages.  There  is  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Khyeng  language  by  Major  Fryer,  and  of  New 
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Euki  by  Lieut.  Stewart,  botk  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bi 
Asiatic  Society.  There  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  Tipperali 
language,  but  no  written  character;  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  others.  Little  is  known  of  the  Sheudu,  but  there  is 
a  vocabulary  by  Captain  Tickell. 

**  Procetdiug  southward  we  should  enter  British  Burmah, 
from  which  for  the  present  we  abstain,  and  crossing  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  land  in  Cuttuck,  we  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
province  of  Bengal  by  enumerating  the  non- Aryan  languages 
of  Centnil  India, 

"They  consiat  of  two  great  linguistic  families,  and  are 
Bjxiken  by  a  population  of  not  less  than  four  millions,  occu* 
pying  a  length  of  country  of  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  District  of  Cuttack  to  Rajmuhal,  the  boundary 
of  Bengal  and  Buhar.  The  two  families  are  the  Dravidian 
and  Kohtrian,  and  they  are  somewhat  intermixed  in  their 
habitat,  lliough  perfectly  distinct  in  appearance,  customs,  and 
language.  Both  lie  outside  of  the  Hindu  and  Aryan  fold* 
Both  are  Pagan,  and,  if  not  savage  in  the  sense  of  the 
Himalaic  savages,  yet  fall  short  of  the  moderate  type  of 
Asiatic  civilization :  the  language  of  both  is  agglutinating, 
and  devoid  of  literature  or  of  written  character. 

**  In  the  note  in  the  report  of  last  year  a  detail  is  given  of 
the  great  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India,  which  are 
described  as  of  Scythic  origin,  and  connected  with  a  pre- 
Aryan  immigration  from  the  West.  '  Four  tribes  who  spoke 
Dravidian  languages  are  there  mentioned  as  unimportant^ 
two  of  whom  will  be  noticed  here*  The  Kota,  a  small 
Dravidian  tribe  in  the  Neilgherries,  was  incorrectly  printed 
as  Kole  in  last  yearns  report :  the  two  now  to  be  noticed  are 
the  Gond,  and  Kandh,  Khond,  or  Kho  :  two  more  are  in- 
dicated as  outlying  members  of  the  same  family,  the  Uraon, 
and  the  Malers  of  RajmuhaL  Thus  we  have  four  tribes  in 
Central  India  whose  language  is  Dravidian, 

**The  Itcv.  Mr.  Hurder  has  published  a  vocabulary  of 
Rajmuhali,  and  Col.  Ouseley,  one  of  Oraon.  Dr,  Caldwell, 
in  hia  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Lauguages,  has 
entered  scientilically  into  the  features  of  that  family,  which 
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are  well  recognized.  The  Rev,  Oscar  Flex  pablislied  in 
1874  a  good  practical  grammar  of  the  Oraon  language,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  educational  works  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  vaat  number  of  Aryan  words  have  found  their  way 
into  tlieee  languages,  but  the  structure  of  the  noun  and  verb 
has  remained  intact :  when  it  is  asserted,  that  the  syntax  baa 
been  assjtniilated  to  tbafc  of  Ilindi,  we  must  pause,  lest  the 
argument  should  be  turned  round  on  the  score  of  the  well- 
known  non-Aryan  aspect  of  the  Hindi  sentence-method.  Two 
of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated  into  Gond.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Driberg  has  published,  in  1849,  a  very  complete  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  of  the  Mahadeo  dialect  of  the  Gond,  and 
Dr.  Manger  publi.shed  an  account  of  the  dialect  of  the  Seoni 
Gonds.  The  rejnarkable  feature  of  the  Gond  is,  that  it  has 
a  system  of  verbal  modifications  and  inflexions  almost  as 
elaborate  a«  that  of  the  Turkish,  while  the  great  Pra vidian 
sister- languages  of  the  south  are  very  meagrely  furnished. 
Dr.  CaldweU  imagines,  that  this  unexpected  development  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  highly-inflected  Sonthali,  ita  Kola- 
rian  neighbour,  which  will  bo  noticed  below.  There  exists  a 
lucidly  arranged  grammar  of  the  Khond,  published  in  the 
Oriya  character  by  Lingam  Let<;hmujee,  1853 ;  and  Dr, 
Mauger  and  Sir  W.  Elliot  have  published  observations  on 
these  languages  in  1847,  in  the  Journtd  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society*  The  Uraon  and  Rajmuhali  Maler  contain  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  roots  and  foniis  belonging  to  the  Kolarian  language. 
Mr.  Hodgson  considers  the  Uraon  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Kolarian  family  and  the  Rajniuhali ;  and  the  Rajmuhali 
as  a  connecting  liuk  between  the  Kolarian  and  Dravidian. 

"In  the  Kolarian  family  are  many  tribes  under  varying 
names,  but  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  great  branches. 
1,  The  Kols  or  llos.  2.  The  Mundaris,  or  Mundas,  or  lihumij. 
3*  The  8uathula  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
origin  of  this  family  is  from  the  north-east,  either  from  the 
farther  side  of  the  great  linguistic  watershed  of  the  Himalaya* 
or  down  the  fuimel  of  the  valley  of  the  Burhumpootur.  Col. 
Dalton  thinks  that  he  can  trace  their  progress  through  Assam 
into  the  Shan  districts  of  Sium :  the  immigration  from  the 
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north-west  of  the  loigbiy  Aryan  race  has  Berer^d  this  Central 
Indian  family  from  ita  congeners.  Ther^  ia  an  aaaerted 
liogaistic  resemblunco  between  the  Mundari  and  the  Mou 
of  Pegu  in  Britiali  Burnmh — this  ia  stoutly  denied  by  others. 
NotbiDg  IB  impossible^  but 

TToXka  fJLera^ 
Ovped  T€  (TKtoevTai  BaXdaadre  ijj^ijeo-o'a, 

A  much  more  iotimato  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  both 
languages  is  required  to  carry  out  such  a  connexion* 

"  Gapt.  Ha  ugh  ton  published  vocabularies  of  some  of  the 
Kole  dialects:  Capt.  Tickell,  in  1846,  published  a  memo- 
randum on  the  Ho  language*  The  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  Kole  by  the  Rev.  A.  Nothrott.  The  Rev,  J*  Whitley, 
1873,  published  a  Mundari  primer,  and  he  asserts  that  any 
person  familiar  with  this  dialect  will  be  understood  by  all 
Mundari-speakiug  people,  and  by  the  Lurka  Kola.  Hindi 
words  have  largely  crept  into  use,  and  the  struggle  to  retain 
this  and  the  other  non-Aryan  idioms  of  a  poor  hilly  tract 
may  prove  %^ain, 

**Two  grammars  have  been  published  of  the  Sonthali 
language,  one  by  the  Rev,  J.  Philips  in  1852,  and  a  auperior 
one  by  the  Rev.  L.  Skrefsrud  in  1873.  Portions  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated  into  Sonthali.  There  are  vocabu- 
laries of  other  dialects ;  but  the  learned  missionaries,  who 
have  a  Christian  flock  of  thousands,  assert  that  the  same 
language  is  spoken  by  Son  thai 8,  Muiida-Bhumij,  and  others 
of  the  great  Kole  family,  all  the  way  from  Orissa  to  the 
Rujmuhal  Hills,  In  grammatical  structure  Sonthali  is  stated 
to  be  as  superior  to  others  as  Sanskrit  to  its  cognate  lan- 
guages. This  bold  assertion  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  teat. 
But  the  second  assertion,  that  the  Honthali  is  among  the 
non-Aryan  languages  not  even  second  to  the  Turkish  in 
grammatical  structure,  is  borne  out  by  the  artificial  and 
complex,  yet  simple  and  transparent,  symmetry  of  its  verb- 
system,  for  it  appears  to  possess  voice,  mood,  tense,  gender, 
number,  person,  case,  forms,  and  conjugations,  including  five 
voices,  five  moods,  and  twenty- three  tenses,  three  numbers, 
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and  four  cases.  And  though  the  language  is  unwritten,  the 
surprising  fact  is  stated,  that  the  Nagari  alphabet  of  fifty 
letters  represents  the  sounds,  neither  more  nor  less,  with  the 
single  redundancy  of  v,  and  there  exist  common  roots  for 
very  primitive  ideas  in  Sanskrit  and  Sonthali. 

"It  is  not  presumed  that  this  sketch  on  a  subject  so 
obscure,  extending  over  so  vast  an  area,  is  exhaustive :  no 
amount  of  precision  can  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  obtained:  the  same  tribes  are  called  by  different 
names,  and  different  tribes  included  in  the  same  nomencla- 
ture. It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  such  well-known  tribes  as 
the  Bhils  have  lost  their  language :  by  others  that  they  still 
preserve  it :  what  is  preserved  is  attributed  by  some  to  the 
Kolarian,  by  others  to  the  Dravidian  family.  In  Eolhapore, 
under  the  Bombay  Government,  it  is  stated  that  certain 
dialects  exist,  and  vocabularies  are  given :  thus  a  question  of 
degree  is  opened  up :  it  may  be  that  a  language  is  wholly 
Aryan,  but  laden  with  non- Aryan  vocables,  the  legacy  of  its 
extinct  predecessor  :  when  does  a  language  end  and  a  dialect 
begin  P  Another  still  more  subtile  point  remains  :  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  in  the  Sanskrit  vernaculars  there  is 
a  large  residuum  of  non-Aryan  words,  and  possibly  we  may 
have  here  tapped  the  common  foimt  of  the  vocables  of  all  the 
languages  of  India. 

"The  work  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  thus  cut 
out,  and  consists  in  reducing  to  the  form  of  practical  gram- 
mars the  leading  and  most  vivacious  dialect  of  each  group, 
marking  the  dialectal  variations,  and  then  drawing  up  a 
comparative  grammar  of  each  family.  Pliny  mentions  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages  spoken  in  the 
Colchian  market-place ;  the  dialects  of  India  outside  the 
lordly  Sanskritic  vernaculars  can  be  counted  by  scores.  The 
savage  Nagas  are  said  to  have  thirty  varieties  of  their  own, 
as  every  stream  or  mountain  ravine  causes  a  corresponding 
dialectic  fissure. 

"  Vocabularies  are  not  wanting,  but  we  are  getting  beyond 
that  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  1868,  published 
one    of   a  large   number  of    non- Aryan   languages  :    Col. 
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l3hm  wurnm  m  hm  Ethnology  of  Beogsl: 
witlum  ihm  lui  jmt  Mr.  J.  IL  Coato  haa  poUisked  a 
nwajwikfj  of  the  dJiihrta  of  Ohoto  Na^pore :  Sir  George 
QwMM|ibiiI,  dunng  ilw  period  of  hia  being  lieut-QoTemor 
of  Bengal,  ooDeeiod  and  pobtiidied  ipedmeiia  of  the  Ian- 
of  lodia.  with  mtUkmnm  of  aafficient  I<mgth  to 
of  wofda  and  Bjatax:  local  Tocabalaiies 
hoTo  been  eoUected  bj  olh^r  ptiblie  aenraats,  and  notably 
bf  tliat  iUustrioQa  ha^m^  Brpok  Hodgaoo,  the  Beaideot  of 
KopaoL  In  Engjaiidy  Tathaia  in  hia  EUments  of  Cooi- 
pafmtiTe  Philology  giTei  reiy  brief  aketches,  and  Max 
MoUer,  in  hia  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  an  appendix  to 
Philoaophy  of  Histoiy,  tioata  the  whole  subject  scientifically, 
and  attempts  clawMcation ;  bat  his  work  is  a  quarter  of  a 
century  behind  date,  and  the  author  had  no  local  know- 
ledge. Numerous  ethnical  and  political  reports  have  been^^J 
made  on  these  tribes,  which  have  been  nearly  a  century ^| 
in  connexion  with  British  India,  but  the  chief  feature  of  ' 
the  annals  of  the  border  haTe  been  raids,  and  villages  burnt 
in  retaliation :  our  non- Aryan  administration  has  been  an  un- 
broken failure.  Within  the  last  year  Sir  George  Campbell 
collected  and  passed  under  personal  review  specimens  of 
every  tribe,  and  Col.  Dal  ton  has  published  photographs  of] 
nearly  all. 

'^  Dr.  Ilanter,  eight  years  ago,  promised  a  comparative 
grammar,  but  the  material  collected  is  far  from  sufficient 
in  qyality  and  quantity  for  the  construction  of  any  sound 
principle  of  classification :  many  of  the  words  entered  in 
the  vocabularies  clearly  are,  and  many  more  may  prove  to 
be,  loan-words :  the  master  mind  is  also  still  wanting,  like 
the  prince  in  the  fable,  to  separate  and  group  the  oonfiised 
heap  of  feathers. 

''And  behind  the  linguistic  question,  which  is  the  solo 
object  of  these  remarks,  lies  the  much  greater  one  of  race 
and  religion,  for  the  two  hundred  tribes,  some  of  which  we 
have  noted,  with  perhaps  six  millions  of  populatioD,  are 
but  the  ethniciil  residuum  in  aiiu  of  the  far  larger  portion, 
which  has  flowed  down  into  the  great  crucible,  and  become 
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fused  into  the  lower  strata  of  Hindu  society  all  over  India, 
There  are  two  great  fallacies  which  have  to  be  dissipated- — 
the  first,  that  conquerors  annihilate  and  destroy  the  races 
whom  they  invade  and  conquer :  the  second^  that  the  Hindu 
religion  is,  and  ever  has  heen,  non-proselytizing.  The  whole 
history  of  India  shows  that  the  subject  non-Aryan  races 
were  trodden  down,  utilized  as  helots,  and  admitted  as  an 
inferior  caste  into  the  Brahminical  system :  thus  the  subject 
races  left  their  mark  on  the  language  of  their  conquerors ; 
they  lent  words,  and  helped  to  modify  syntax,  but  they  lost 
their  old  language  and  identity^  but  preserved  many  of  their 
customs  and  religious  tenets  under  the  veneer  of  a  semi- 
Hinduism.  Many  tribes  have  retained  their  savage,  or  less 
civilized  customs,  and  still  lost  their  language,  like  the  Bhils* 
Linguistically  and  ethnologically  we  have  overlooked  the 
vast  residuum  of  non-Aryan  races,  and  introduced  little 
among  them  except  a  sale  of  fire-arms  and  spirits.  It  was 
H  a  surprise  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Bengal  were  found  in  the  last  census  to  be  Ma- 
homedan:  but  these  were  non- Aryan  immigrants  from  the 
eastern  borders,  who  found  Mahomcdanism  more  to  their 
mind,  when  they  settled  down  to  agriculture.  Max  MuMer 
asserts  broadly,  that  the  majority  of  the  speakers  of  Bengal 
are  non-Aryan  by  race,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  the 
remainder  do  not  find  Christianity  their  best  leader  to  civili- 
sation,** 
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On  the  NoRiH  American  Indian  Languages. 

Last  year  I  spoke  regretfully  of  the  absence  in  my  Address 
of  reports  on  the  North  American  Indian  Languages.  It 
gives  me,  therefore,  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  you  a  brief,  but  masterly  account  of  American  Indian 
Philology  by  such  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar  as  Dr, 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  the 
author  of  several  papers  on  North  American  Languages,  and 
recently  President  of  the  American  Philological  As^sociation* 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  summary,  Dr.  Trumbull  was 
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Bcverely  indisposed,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  appreciate 
Lis  generous  self-denial  in  contributing  to  our  information 

under  such  trying  cireunistances* 

**  When  Mi\  Albert  Gallatin,  in  1836,  published  his 
'Synopsis  of  tho  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and  Russian 
Possessions  in  North  America,'  the  provisional  classification 
of  North  American  languages  seemed  to  be  not  very  far 
from  completion.  The  extent  and  productiveness  of  the 
field  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  was  im- 
perfectly apprehended.  Mr.  Gallatin's  Synopsis  embraced 
eighty-one  tribes,  distributed  in  twenty-eight  families.  A 
tabular  classification  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the 
Pacific  States,  attempted  last  year  by  Mr.  Hubert  H,  Ban- 
croft, comprises,  by  name  at  least,  more  than  six  hundred 
dialects,  of  which  one  hundred  and  seventeen  are  Californian, 
and  'there  remains  the  fact/  we  are  told,  'that  in  central 
and  southern  California,  hundreds  of  dialects  have  been  per- 
mitted  to  die  out,  without  leaving  us  so  much  as  their  name.' 

**ThG  publication,  in  1846,  of  Mr.  Hale's  'Ethnography 
and  Philology '  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
opened  the  way  to  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  principal 
languages  of  North* western  America.  In  1848  Mr.  Gallatin 
revised  his  classification,  and  included  in  it  the  languages  of 
which  Mr.  Hole  had  obtained  vocabularicB,  In  his  intro- 
duction to  these  vocabularies,  which  he  arranged  and  edited 
for  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society's 
Transactions,  he  names  (/urtrz-tico  distinct  families  of  Ian* 
guages  spoken  in  and  north  of  the  United  States,  observiog 
that,  in  this  enumeration,  *  the  word  famiit^  must  be  taken  in 
its  most  enlarged  sense/  The  languages  of  California  had 
not  then — nor  have  they  yet — *  been  sufficiently  investigated 
to  arrange  them  according  to  families/  and  south  of  the 
United  States  (which  did  not  yet  include  New  Mexico),  Mr. 
Gallatin  '  had  scarcely  any  vocabularies/ 

"  Marked  progress  in  classification  was  made  by  Mr.  Hale's 
assignment  of  the  Ut-e  and  Comanche  languages  to  the  Sho- 
shoni  family,  and  by  his  detection  of  resemblances,  *too  great 
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to  he  attributed  to  a  mere  casual  connexion/  between  the 
Shoshoni  and  the  idioms  of  the  Kizh  (San  Gabriel)  and 
Net^Ia  (San  Capistrano)  Indians  of  the  coast  of  &outhern 
California. 

'*The  relative  importance  of  Gallatin's  Athapascan  (or 
Tinneh)  family  was  increased  by  Hale's  additions  to  it  of  two 
small  tribes  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River*  and  a  third, 
still  further  south,  on  the  head- waters  of  TTmpkwa  or  Rogue 
River,  in  southern  Oregon  :  but  a  much  greater  advance  was 
made,  in  1852,  when  Professor  W.  W.  Turner  showed  that 
the  great  Apache  nation  of  New  Mexico  belongs  to  the 
Athapascan  stock, — a  discovery  wliicli  he  justly  regarded  *a8 
opening  a  new  chapter  in  American  ethnology/  Dr.  J.  C. 
E.  fiuschmann's  learned  memoir,  Dcr  AthapafikMche  Sprach- 
Biamm  dargedellt,  appeared  in  1856,  comprising  comparative 
vocabularies  of  all  ascertained  dialects  of  this  family ;  and  in 
1860  he  published,  as  the  third  part  of  his  work  on  Dm 
Apache  ah  eine  afkapaskische  Spraehe^  a  thoroughly  digested 
St/stemaimche  Woritafel  der  Athapa^hkchen  Sprache,  This 
family  is  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other  of  Iforth 
America.  From  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  and 
northern  Alaska^  its  dialects  range  southward,  through  more 
than  thirty-four  degrees  of  latitude,  to  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua, Vocabularies  of  the  Tinneh  dialects  of  Alaska  were 
published  by  Mr,  W.  IL  Ball,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  in  his  work  on  *  Alaska  and  its  Resources'  (1870)* 
In  the  progress  of  the  Government  Surveys  of  the  Western 
Territories,  many  important  vocabularies  of  southern  Atha- 
pascan (Apache)  dialects  have  been  obtained,  which  will  be 
published  in  connexion  with  the  Reports  of  the  Surveys  or 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  specimen  of  the  Mesca- 
lero- Apache  language,  with  a  few  grammatical  notes,  and 
paradigms  of  four  or  five  verbs,  by  Coh  Cremony,  Interpreter 
for  the  United  States  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  are 
prints  in  Mr*  IT.  H,  Bancroft's  *  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States,*  vol.  iii,  pp.  596-602. 

**The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  a  valuable  collection  of 
manuscript  vocabularies,  to  which  very  considerable  additions 
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have  been  made  in  the  last  two  yeaxB.  ProTision  was  made 
for  antuigiDg  and  printing  all  thede,  arranged  bj  faxniliea  or 
groups.  The  first  series — comparative  ▼ocabulariea  of  thirtjr 
Tsihaili-Belish  (Flathead)  dialects — was  in  the  pieas^  when  the 
progress  of  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  ihe 
editor,  Mr*  Oeorge  Oibbs,  well  known  to  American  scholars 
by  his  oootributions  to  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  the 
Pacific  States*  It  is  anticipated  that  one  or  more  aeries  of 
Tocabularies  will  be  printed  by  the  Institution  this  year. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
those  of  the  Tinneh  family, 

"  Major  J*  W.  Powell,  Geologist- in- Charge  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  United  States  Survey  of  the  Territories,  has 
been  requested  by  the  kSecretarj''  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
the  ethnological  classification  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  this 
country.  In  a  brief  report  of  progress,  made  to  the  Com- 
it)ii4fiiuiiur  of  Indian  Affairs  last  November,  Mtijor  Powell 
writes : —  H 

*  My  own  intcrrtiptoti  studies  for  the  past  eight  years  have  been  " 
among  tril>uH  hlihi^rto  hut  littlo  known,  and  though  these  studies 
are  far  from  lining  complete,  I  believe  they  will  enable  me  to  rde- 
gate  the  tribes  of  Colorado,  Utah,  the  greater  part  of  Nevada, 
Bonlh-eastem  Caltfoniia,  and  Northern  Arizona,  to  their  several 
clauses.  Our  Itnowletlge  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sierm  Nevada,  through 
Wentom  Orc^gon,  Western  Nevada,  and  Eastern  California,  is  ex- 
QSoding  tnragrn:  but  Mr,  Stephen  A.  Powers  has  been  studying 
these  Indians  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  manuscript  account  of 
hii  liit>ourK  k  in  my  hands.* 

*'  1  hiring  bis  exploration  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its 
trihutarics,  since  1807,  Major  Powell  has  studied  the  Lm- 
|[Uii^>4  ttH  well  as  tlie  manners  and  customs^  myths  and  tra- 
4i(i^mi  v^f  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  region,  and  particularly 
i  of  tho  Shoshoni  or  Nu  ma  group  (the  *  Paduca '  of  Dr, 
^  mid  iho  Comanche-8hoshone  branch  of  Busclimann'a 
^iHlim^  who'll)*  His  collections  eompriae  krge  Tooabularie* 
^  Mii^  iiU  iiO«iiuiiod  dialects,  myths  and  fables,  notes  on 
inmtilNlltfdl  ilmoliix^  and  paradigms  of  rerbs.  He  is  now 
oig  %b««#  Am*  publication.  They  will  be  specially 
^^^BlMMk  ^  MJhfcilii^^  (M  affording  tbe  means  q£  deter- 
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mimng  to  what  extent  the  Azteo  element  enters  into  the 
languages  of  this  gronp,  in  which  its  presence  wad  detected 
by  Dr.  Buschmann.  In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago 
(Maioh^  1876)  from  Major  Powell,  he  gives  the  following  as 
his  arrangement  of  the  '  Shoshoni  or  Ni^ma  languages ' : — 

WthihaV'%^      ShoBhoni  proper. 

Dialect :  Ta-sai^-wi-hi,  Shoshones  of  Central  Nevada. 
Xb-man'UUf   Comanches. 
Pan-ai'tif       Bannacks. 
Pihvi^-tso,    Pah-Utes  or  Pai-Utes  of  Western  Nevada. 

Dialect:  Pan'-a-minL 
Go'9i  UU,       [Of  Nevada  and  Utah.] 
Xr-ta-aU,       TJtes. 

Dialects:  Mu-e^-tsu  (Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New 

Mexico).     Kai'VaV'it  (Pai-Utes  of  Northern  Oregon). 

Nu-c( -gun-tit  (Pai-Utes  of  Southern  Nevada).    Tan'-ta- 

waits,  or  Ghemahuevis. 

SM-nu-mo,    In  six  (of  the  seven)  Pueblos,  in  Tusayan,  or  Moqui, 

Northern  Arizona. 

'The  Shi'numo  diverges  the  most  widely  from  the  (Washaki) 
type,  both  in  vocabulary  and  structure.  Its  numerals  are  vigesimal; 
the  others,  decimal.  In  this  language  there  is  one  set  of  words 
used  by  the  males  exclusively,  and  another  exclusively  by  the 
females.' 

"  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  valuable  '  Contributions  to  the 
Ethnology  and  Philology  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Mis- 
souri Yalley '  were  published  in  1862,  and  were  supplemented 
by  vocabularies  of  the  Pawnee,  Winnebago,  and  Omaha  lan- 
guages, with  grammatical  notes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1868.  Other  and  not 
less  important  contributions  may  be  expected  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories 
now  in  progress  under  his  direction.  Among  these  will  be 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Hidatea  or  Minitari  lan- 
guage, compiled  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.S.A.,  a 
limited  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1873,  in  Mr.  J.  G. 
Shea's  new  series  of  '  American  Linguistics.'  The  Hidatsa 
— the  '  Minnetarees '  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  nicknamed 
'  Gros  Ventres '  by  French  traders— now  live  with  Arikaras 
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and  a  rcrannnt  of  the  Mandans^  near  Forta  Berthold  and 
Buford,  Dakota  Territory,  Their  language  ia  of  the  Dakota 
atock,  but  has  diverged  widely  from  the  Sioux-Dakota  type. 
The  resulta  of  Laufrerwhiebung  are  more  remarkable  in 
Dakota  dialects  than  in  the  Algonkin  or  perhaps  any  other 
-well-established  American  family.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize 
the  Dakota  U't-kc/^e-mna,  *  ten,*  in  the  Ponka  fjth<^'ha  or  the 
Winnebago  Wra-pun,  before  knowing  that  the  three  names 
are,  the  Dakota  prefix  excepted,  etymologically  identical.  A 
comparison  of  Dr.  Matthews's  Hidataa  vocabulary  with  the 
Dakota  of  Riggs's  dictionary,  CDables  us  to  estimate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  establishing  affinity  between  American  languages 
or  groups  of  languages,  on  the  evidence  supplied  by  lists  of 
words,  without  the  guidance  of  any  known  *  law  of  permu- 
tation of  consonants.* 

"The  Algonkin  family  may  seem  t«  have  received  more 
than  its  due  share  of  attention  from  philologists.  It  was 
naturally  the  first  to  attract  the  regard  of  scholars  whofie 
survey  of  the  field  of  American  language  was  taken  from  its 
eastern  border,  the  Atlantic  States.  Its  dialects  are  nume- 
rous,  well-defined,  and  of  remarkable  constancy.  In  some 
of  them  the  polysynthetic  type  or  plan  of  structure  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  expression ;  and  yet,  that  the 
Algonkin  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  inJledioHul^  no  one  who 
has  learned  to  si>eak  or  write  an  Algonkin  dialect  has 
doubted.  Materials  for  its  study  are  more  abundant,  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  trustworthy*  than  are  found  for  any  other 
North  American  family.  Good  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  several  of  its  dialects  have  been  printed,  and  others  are 
accessible  in  manuscript.  The  whole  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  two  Algonkin  dialects ;  the  New  Testament  in  a 
third ;  in  others,  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  manuals  of 
devotion,  and  various  other  books.  Mr,  Duponceaii*s  Investi- 
gations of  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  American 
languages  began  with  the  Algonkin,  in  which  the  good  mis- 
sionary Heckewelder  was  his  teacher ;  and  ilr.  Duponceau's 
writings,  particulariy  his  Report  made  to  the  American 
Fhiloeophical  Society  in  I819»  and  his  Volnej -Prize  J/ewo»W 
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sitr  k  Sf/dhne  Qmmmatical  des  Ltingnea  [^Ahjonqniws],  in 
1835,  brought  this  group  promioeDtly  to  the  notice  of  trans- 
Atlantic  scliolars.  Unfortunately  his  studies  were  first  and 
chiefly  directed  to  a  mission-dialect,  the  so-called  *  Delaware' 
or  *Lenui-Lenape,'  of  which  the  structure  was  imperfectly 
exhibited  in  the  grammar  compiled  by  Zeisberger.  Mistaken 
notions  of  the  character  of  Algonkin  synthesis  have  been 
accepted  on  Doponcean's  authority  by  eminent  philologists. 
The  account  he  gave,  in  the  preface  to  his  traoslation  of 
Zeisberger 's  grammar  (and  again  in  his  Memoire),  of  Indian 
word-making,  as  *  consisting  in  putting  together  portions  of 
diflPerent  words,  so  as  to  awaken  at  the  same  time  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  the  various  ideas  which  they  separately 
express/  etc,,  was  copied  by  Pickering  and  GtdJatin,  and  by 
W.  von  Humboldt  (die  Kawi-Spmche,  t,  i.  p,  cccxxxii.).  It 
has  been  often  reproduced  by  writers  on  the  American  lan- 
guages. Yet  nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  It  is  not 
merely  defective,  but  it  involves  radical  error.  The  Indian 
word  ia  necessarily  sclf-defintng^  and  must  be  so  framed  that 
it  can  be  instantly  analyzed  by  the  bearer.  For  this  reason, 
the  laws  of  synthesis  must  be  of  uniform  operation,  admit- 
ting of  no  exceptions.  There  can  be  no  '  abbreviation  *  of 
roota,  no  arbitrary  *  transposition,'  no  selection,  such  as  Mr. 
Heckewelder  described,  '  of  parts  or  parcels  of  different 
words,  sometimes  a  single  sound  or  letter,  to  be  compounded 
together,*  at  the  pleasure  of  the  word-raaker,  as  mnemonic 
symbols.  Mr,  Gallatin  seems  to  have  discovered  this,  after 
the  publication  of  his  *  Synopsis  *;  for  in  bis  Introduction  to 
Hale's  Vocabularies  (1848),  he  said  :  *  I  do  not  perceive  any 
essential  difference  in  the  mode  of  Ibrming  highly -com- 
pounded words  between  the  Indian  language  and  the  English,* 
"Materials  for  the  comparative  study  of  Algonkin  dialects 
are  now  tolerably  abundant.  Mr.  Joseph  Howse's  'Grammar 
of  the  Cree  Language,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Chippeway 
Dialect,'  first  printed  in  1844  (and  in  a  re%^sed  edition,  in 
1865),  is  of  special  value.  A  grammar  and  dictionary 
{Frangais'Cfis  and  Cris-Fratigak)  representing  another  dia- 
lect of  the  language, — that  of  the  north-western  Crees,  of 
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Saskatchawan, — ^by  the  Rev.  Albert  Lacombe,  a  Boman 
Catholic  miastonaryj  was  printed  at  Montreal  in  1874, 
making  an  octavo  vol  time  of  875  pag^es.  One  feature  of 
the  grammar  which  deserves  notice  is  a  '  Tableau  ghi^ral  du 
Verhe  Crk^^  exhibiting  at  one  view  paradigms  of  the  several 
conjugations  and  tranaition-forms. 

"  For  the  Chippeway,  the  beat  guides  are  the  Rev, 
Frederick  Baraga's  'Grammar  of  the  Otchipw^  Language/ 
and  his  copious  *Otchipw^  Dictionary.*  Father  Baraga  (sub- 
sequently appointed  Bishop  of  Amyzonia)  was  a  missionary 
at  L'Anse,  on  Lake  Superior,  Ilis  grammar  was  printed 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1850 ;  the  dictionary  at  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  in  1853.  Both,  unfortunately,  are  now 
very  scarce.  The  Rev*  G.  A.  Belcourt's  Principcs  de  la 
Langue  dea  Saumges  appelMa  Sautexix  (Quebec,  1839)  gives  a 
good  exposition  of  the  grammatical  atnicture  of  Algonkin 
languages  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities 
of  the  Chippeway,  Of  recent  publications,  two  works  emi- 
nently deserve  notice :  Etudes  phihhgiqum  mr  qmelfu^ 
iangues  murages  de  rAmirique;  par  N*0.  Anden  Mimafmaire 
(Montreal,  1866),  and  Jugement  erroni  de  M.  Ernest  Renan 
Bur  le&  Langue^  Sauvages  (Montreal,  1869),  by  the  same 
author,  M.  Caoq,  a  missionary  of  twenty  years'  service  at 
the  Indian  village  of  The  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  near 
Montreal.  In  this  village  two  languages  are  spoken :  an 
Algonkin  dialect  (the  Nipissing,  closely  resembling  the 
Chippeway  of  Baraga's  dictionary)  and  the  Iroquois.  The 
Etudes  phihhgiqites  comprise  a  comparative  view  of  the 
grammntical  structure  of  these  two  dialects,  representing 
two  strikingly  dissimilar  families  of  speech.  In  both  works, 
M.  Cuoq,  by  exhibiting  the  structural  plan  and  portions  of 
the  marvellous  mechanism  of  American  languages  and  by 
proofs  of  their  capacity  for  expressing  metaphysical  as  well 
as  external  relations,  endeavours  to  show  that  M.  Renan  was 
in  error  in  assigning  them  a  place  ftir  below  the  languages  of 
serai-civilized  nations  of  the  old  world  and  hardly  within  ths 
field  of  comparative  philology* 

"Dr,  Friedrich  Mtillcr,  of  Vienna,  names  Ilowse's  Cree 
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Ghrammar  and  (Cuoq's)  Etudes  philologiquea  among  the 
authoritieB  on  which  he  relied  in  his  memoir,  Der  gram- 
maUBcke  Bau  der  Algonkin-Sprachen  (1867).  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  these  works  or  in  others  he  has  cited, 
he  found  groonds  for  his  conclusion  that  Algonkin  languages 
possess  no  true  verb-forms,  but  that  the  so-called  verb  is  in 
£BU)t  a  noun,  and  the  prefixed  pronoun  merely  possessive.  In 
this  he  follows  Steinthal  (Charakteristik  des  Sprachbaues, 
226),  though  he  concedes,  as  Steinthal  does  not,  true  verbs  to 
the  Dakota  and  Mexican  languages,  while  'the  Algonkin 
languages  have  only  forms  of  nouns '  {konnen  die  Algonkin- 
Sprachen  nur  Nominalformen  Ulden).  Any  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  correctness  of  this  view  would  be  inappropriate 
here.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  receives  no  sup- 
port from  any  writer  on  Algonkin  grammar  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  acquiring  thorough  knowledge  of  an  Algon- 
Idn  dialect.  How  easily  one  who  has  not  this  knowledge 
may  be  misled,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  MUller's  example  (p.  146) 
of  what  he  regards  as  an  Algonkin  '  Nomen  actionis.'  He 
selects 'Algonkin,  j9tmos«;  Lenni-Lennape,  pommmm;  Cree, 
pemootan,  to  go  (gehen);'  and  he  shows  how  this  'expression 
in  the  form  of  a  noun '  (Ifominaiauadnick)  receives  the  pronomi- 
nal prefixes — always  possessive — in  the  singular  and  plural : — 

Alg.  ni-pimose,      Lenni-L.  n-pomsi,      Cree,   ne-pemootan. 
„     ki-pimase,  ,,        h-potMi.  ,,     kee-pemootan, 

„        pimose.  „  pomsu.         „  pemootayoo, 

''Alg.  pimose  and  Lenni-Lenape  pomsu  are  dialectic  varia- 
tions of  the  same  verb — of  which  Cree  pemootayoo  is  not  the 
equivalent. .  Alg.  pimose  does  not  mean  merely  '  he  goes,' 
but  '  he  walks  6y,'  or  ^passes  on  foot.'  It  is  one  of  several 
verbs  formed  by  prefixing  J9«w,  meaning  '  passing,'  or  '  going 
by,'  to  a  verbal  root,  denoting  action  of  an  animate  subject. 
Cuoq  (Jugement  erron^,  p.  72)  illustrates  the  composition  of 
these  '  verbes  pr^form^s '  by  numerous  examples.  In  this 
way  are  formed  pim-ose  '  he  walks,  passes  on  foot,'  pim-oie 
'he  passes  by  creeping,'  pimi-pato  'he  runs  past'  (with  which 
compare  a-pato  'he  runs  toward'), pimi-se  'he  flies  past,'  etc. 
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The  'expreesion  af  the  verb'  (Verbalamdruek)  is  not  id  the 
prefix,  but  in  the  element  to  which  it  is  prefixed^  not  in  the 
adverbial  pimf  but  in  the  rerbal  root  os^,  which  is  faund  in 
eyeiy  dialect,  though  perhaps  never  as  an  independent  word. 
It  occurs  iu  Alg.  fibik-oie  *he  walks  by  night'  (literally,  'he 
night-walks '),  akm*oae  *  he  walks  on  snow-shoes/  etc* 

**No  more  important  contribution  to  American  pbilologj^ 
has  been  made  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  than  Riggs's 
Dakota  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1852.  The  appearance  of  this  work 
drew  the  attention  of  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Dakota  family  of  language.  A  brief  'Qrammatik  der 
Dakota  Spntche,'  by  H.  C.  von  der  Gabelentz,  was  published 
at  Ijeipzig  in  1852 ;  and  *  A  Dakota  Nyelv,*  by  Hunfalvy 
Pdltol,  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  and  separately  (Pesth,  1856),  The  Sioux-Dakota 
has  already  something  of  a  literature.  A  small  monthly 
paper  was  printed  in  that  dialect  by  the  missionaries  in 
1850,  and  was  sustained  nearly  two  years.  Its  successor, 
the  lapi  Oat/e  {l.c.  Word  Carrier),  a  handsome  sheet,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Williamson,  has  reached  its 
fifth  volume.  Much  of  its  original  matter  is  supplied  by 
Dakota  contributors.  A  *  Dakota  Bibliography,*  compiled  in 
1B70,  gives  the  titles  of  thirty-eight  publications  in  that 
language,  and  the  number  ia  now  considerably  increased. 
A  useful  English- Dakota  vocabulary,  by  the  Hev.  John  P. 
Williamson,  for  the  use  of  Indian  students  who  desire  to 
learn  English,  was  printed  at  the  Mission  Press  in  Nebraska 
in  187L  An  English  and  Dakota  Service  Book,  being  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  published  last  year  by 
the  Indian  Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
A  tranBlation  of  Guj'ot^s  Elementary  Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Riggs  and  his  son  the  Be  v.  A.  L.  Riggs,  is  just 
out  of  the  press. 

**  The  dialect  of  the  Dakota  Missions  has  been,  from  the 
first,  that  of  the  Isanti  or  Santee-8ioux,  who  formerly  lived 
in  Minnesota,  but  have  been  removed  to  reservations  iu 
Nebraska.     A  primer  in  the  nearly  related  Titonwan  (or 
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Teton)  dialect,  and  another,  of  a  few  pages  only,  in  that  of 
the  Tanktons  (Ihanktonwan),  have  been  printed,  A  gram- 
mar of  the  Ponea  language  is  in  preparation  by  the  Rev.  J. 
O.  Dorsey,  formerly  a  missionary  with  that  tribe.  The 
Hidatsa  (Minitari)  grammar  and  tUctionary  of  Dr,  Matthews 
has  already  been  noticed.  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  *  Indian 
Hifitoriographer '  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  in 
a  report  made  last  October  to  the  Comraiasioner,  announces 
that  he  has  ready  for  publication  '  an  elaborate  monograph 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe,'  which  will  comprise  *ao  idea  of 
their  language,  including  grammatical  construction,  and  a 
copious  vocabulary  of  about  3000  words,  which  were  per- 
sonally collected  by  himself.*  Such  a  work,  if  well  executed, 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  materials  for  tho  compara- 
tive study  of  Dakota  dialects. 

"A  Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language,  edited  by  Dr.  D, 
G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington,  was  printed  in  1B70  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (and  sepa* 
rately).  Mr.  Byington,  who  had  lived  nearly  fifty  years 
among  the  Choctaws,  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  their 
language.  Unfortunatelyi  his  grammar  was  unfinislied  at 
his  death,  and  is  little  more  than  an  outline  sketch.  Besides 
the  grammar,  he  left  in  manuscript  a  dictionary  of  the 
language,  containing  about  15,000  words.  This  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Smitheonian  Institution,  and  probably 
will  be  printed. 

**  Tlie  space  allotted  to  this  review  barely  permits  the 
mention  of  some  recent  works  on  the  languages  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  The  publication,  by  the  Commission 
scientilique  du  Mexique,  of  the  Mexican  Grammar  of  Andre 
do  Olmos  (Paris,  1875),  meets  a  hearty  welcome.  This  work, 
which  has  remained  in  manuscript  since  1547,  is  now,  under 
the  careful  editorship  of  M.  Remi  Simeon,  accessible  to 
scholars.  For  the  text,  M.  Sim*?on  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  collating  two  manuscript  copies,  in  good  preservation,  one 
in  the  Biblioth^quo  Nationale,  and  the  other  in  the  Muison- 
neuve  collection. 
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**  M.  AlpKonse  Pinart  has  made  a  good  beginmng  of  a 
*  Bibliotbeque  de  Linguistique  et  d^Ethnograpbie  Am^ri* 
caines,'  by  printing,  from  manuscripts  in  bis  own  collectioa. 
an  Arte  de  la  letKjua  Chiapamca  by  F.  Juan  de  Albornoi, 
and  a  Doctntm  Cnsdana  in  the  same  language  by  F.  Luis 
Barrientos  (Park,  1875).  The  Chiapanecos  were  Indiana  of 
the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  where  a  few  of  them  are  yet 
to  be  found.  Their  origin  and  their  relations  hare  been 
much  discusaed,  but  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  established. 
Until  the  publication  of  this  Tolume,  no  work  in  the  Chia- 
paneca  language  had  been  printed. 

"A  highly  interesting  memoir  'On  the  Indian  Tribes 
Languages  of  Costa  Eica,*  by  Professor  William  M.  Ga^ 
has  been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo* 
sophical  Society  for  August,  1875  (vol.  xiv.  pp.  483-602). 
Professor  Gabb  passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  southern  Costa 
Rica,  and  had  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  a  gronp 
of  languages  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known  to 
philologists.  He  divides  the  dialects  of  southern  Costa  Rica 
into  three  groups  :  1,  the  Bri-bris,  and  their  neighbours,  the 
Cabecars  ;  2,  the  Tiribi  and  the  Terraba ;  3,  the  Brunka^ 
called  '  Boruca  '  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Bri-bris,  Cabecars* 
and  Tiribis,  are  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  *  Blancos.'  All 
these  languages  *  possess  many  roots  and  even  entire  words 
in  common,  and  may  well  be  compared  in  their  resemblanoes 
and  differences  with  the  Latin  languages,  ,  .  .  Many  roots 
run  through  the  entire  group  unchanged,  or  with  changes  80 
trifling  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  notice/  The  Brunlots, 
we  are  told,  are  *  evidently  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  soil.* 
Of  the  Bri-bri,  now  the  principal  dialect,  Professor  Gabb 
^^^  gives  an  outline  of  the  grammar^  with  paradigms  of  conju- 
^^B  gation  and  a  copious  vocabulary :  which  is  followed  by  a 
m  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Cabecar,  Tiribi,  Terraba,  and 

I  Brunka  dialects. 

I  **0n  comparison  of  these  with  vocabularies  of  the  Darien 

■  ^  group,— the  *  Tule  *  of  Dr.  CuUen,  the  'Cuna'  of  De  Puydt, 
^^K  and  Captain  LulFs  '  Language  of  the  Indinns  of  San  Bias 
^^B       and  Caledonia  Bay  '  (in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
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logical  Association  for  1874), — well-marked  affiQities  between 
the  two  groups  are  apparent*  There  is^  as  Dr,  0.  H.  Berendt 
has  shown  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  in  1874),  high  probability,  if  not  certainty,  of  the 
identity  of  the  Darien  language  with  the  old  Cueva,  or 
Coiba,  of  Oviedo,  The  western  limit  of  the  Coiba,  in-  the 
aixteenth  century,  was  reported  to  be  at  Chame,  on  the  Bay 
of  Panama,  Dr.  A.  von  Frantzius  (in  Archhfur  Anlhropohgie, 
vol,  iv,)  questioned  whether  it  did  not  in  fact  extend  further 
west,  and  whether  the  Boruca  (Brunka)  was  not  related  to  it. 
Dr.  Berendt  found  no  evidence  of  such  relationship  in  the 
Costa  Rican  vocabularies  he  had  obtained :  but  those  which 
are  now  published  by  Professor  Gabb  show  many  corre- 
spondences, in  words  and  roots,  with  the  *Tulo'  of  Cullen 
and  Lull*  The  question  remains  to  be  answered,  whether  the 
Darien  element  in  all  these  southern  Costa  Rican  dialects  is 
original  or  intrusive.  Oviedo,  as  Dr.  Berendt  suggests,  says 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of  Chara,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  though  they  had  a  different  language,  understood 
something  of  the  Cueva,  but  that  waa,  as  he  believed, 
*  because  they  had  learned  it  through  their  intercourse  with 
the  Christians.' 

'*  Dr.  Latham,  misled  perhaps  by  Seemann's  Cholo  vo- 
cabulary, pronounced  the  Cholo  language  to^be  *the  same 
as  Dr.  Cullen's  Tule,  and  al»o  the  same  as  the  Cunacana 
and  Darien  of  Balbi  and  the  Mithridates.  *  This,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr,  Berendt  and  others,  is  an  obvious 
error.  No  relationship  is  yet  established  between  the  Darien 
group  and  the  Cholo,  of  which  dialects  are  spoken  between 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  the  Bay  of  Choco,  and  further 
Bouth,  on  the  Pacific  coast," 

ReVUK    DES   DERNIERS   TRAVAUX    feOYITOLOGlQUES, 

The  subject  of  Ancient  Egyptian  and  its  derivative,  the 
lately  extinct  Coptic,  haa  been  strangely  overlooked  in 
societies  of  geneml  philology;  but  this  omissmn  can  no 
longer  he  tolerated  in  the  presence  of  the  annually  increasing 
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literature,  wliieb  is  being  disinterred  and  presented  to  the 
public.  Notwithstanding  its  marvellous  antiquity,  as  the 
original  documents  on  stone  and  papyrus  data  back  to  2000 
years  b,c.,  yet  we  find  in  the  Egyptian  records  nearly  every 
species  of  literary  development.  The  Society  is  much  in- 
debted to  M,  Edouard  Naville,  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  promieiog  Egyptologists,  for  the  compte  temlii  of 
the  present  state  of  Egyptian  knowledge.  M.  Naville  has 
himself  lately  published  **The  Litany  to  the  Sun/*  and  is 
employed  in  editing  a  text  of  the  *'  Book  of  the  Dead," 
after  a  comparison  of  the  numerous  texts  existing  in  all  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  Egypt. 

"  La  t^^he  que  la  8oci^i^  de  philologie  m'a  fait  Thonneur 
de  me  contier,  en  me  chargeant  de  lui  expoaer  sommairement 
lea  progres  dea  etudes  <5gyptologiques,  n'est  paa  auaai  facile 
qu*il  semble  au  premier  abord.  Depuis  quelquea  anneea 
Tegyptologie  a  pria  un  trSs-grand  eaaorj  les  livres  do  tout 
genre  abondent ;  les  chaires,  oil  Ton  enseigne  Tegyptien,  ae 
multiplient;  il  n*y  en  a  pas  moins  de  ciuq  en  Allemagne  a 
llieure  qu^il  est;  le  nombre  dea  travailleurs  grandit  in- 
ceasamment,  et  Ton  peut  dire  en  somme,  que  cette  partie 
des  etudes  orientalcs  est  maintenant  dans  xin  etat  de  pro- 
ep^rit^,  qu'elle  n'avait  paa  connu  juaqu  ici,  II  en  r^sulte, 
qu'un  catalogue  coraplet  de  tout  ce,  qui  sVst  public  depuis 
cinq  ou  six  ans,  depasserait  de  bcaucoup  les  bornes  qui  me 
sont  assignees.  J*essaierai  cepondant  de  rendre  compte  dea 
faits  les  plus  importonts  en  allant  da  general  au  particulier, 
en  common 9ant  par  lea  revuos,  lea  journaux,  les  collections 
de  tcxtcs  inedits,  et  passant  de  la  A  la  grammaire  et  aux 
m^moirea  sp&iaux. 

'*  Uno  circonatance  qui  prouve  d*uno  mani^re  ^clatante  le 
d^veloppement  qu'oni  pris  les  etudes  ('gyptologiques,  c*est 
qu'il  existe  maintenant  trois  journaux  ou  revues  presque  ex- 
clusivement  consucrea  k  ces  i^tudes.  C^est  d'abord  la  Zeii- 
schrift  fur  Aegi/jdiHche  Sprache  mid  AliertJiumskunth,  qui  ae 
publie  d  Berlin  sous  la  savant©  direction  de  M.  Lepaius,  et 
dans  loquelle  paraissent  dea  travaux  en  nllemand,  en  anglais 
et  en  fran^ais;    presque  tous  les  <?gyptologue8  de  France, 
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d'Angleterre,  d'AlIemagne,  de  Hollaodoj  de  Russie  y  col- 
labor  en  t. 

**  Ee  France,  les  MiJangm  d' Arrhiohgie  egi/piienfw  et 
<jtB9yrienne  paraisseut  depuis  1873  A  dea  iotervalles  in^ganx, 
et  en  sont  aujourd'hui  a  leur  8*  livraiaon ;  ce  sont  surtout  le« 
^gyptologuea  tie  France,  qui  ^crivent  dana  cette  rovue. 

"A  ChAlon-8ur-Sa6ne,  M.  Chabas  fait  paraitre  k  \m  seul 
un  journal  intitule  l^ Egyp(oIogii\  dans  lequel  il  troduit, 
dea  textea,  les  interprete,  et  les  coraraente,  suivant  la  raethode 
analytique,  dont  il  est  Tiin  des  plus  savants  adeptes. 

**  En  dehors  dea  recueils  tela  que  la  Revue  arch*5ologiqne, 
qui  exist-ent  d'ancienne  date,  les  ^gyptologues  recourent 
volontiera  A  line  publication,  qui  a  maintenant  troia  anneea 
d'existence,  lea  TruHmetmm  of  the  Soeiefr/  of  Bihiko!  Archm- 
ohgy.  Cette  Soci^te  a  dejd  fait  paraitre  d'importants 
m^raoires  sur  des  sujeta  de  toute  esp^ce,  et  lea  traductions 
qui  en  sont  le  resultat  forment  troia  volumes  des  Reconk  of 

"La  recborche  des  textes  inMits  est  encore  Fiine  dea  pre- 
occupations constantes  des  egyptologues.  Malgr^  le  nombre 
considerable  de  documents  de  tout  genre,  qui  ont  it&  mis  au 
jour,  nous  somraes  loin  d'avoir  atteint  les  boi^ies  de  la 
litt^rature  egyptienne,  et  les  fouilles  qui  ee  font  encore, 
sous  la  savante  direction  de  Mariette-Bey,  noua  m^nagent 
probablement  bien  des  eurprises.  Merae  sans  sortird' Europe, 
lee  granda  musses  ne  sont  nulleinent  ^puisi^a,  Ik  contiennent 
des  ir^sors,  que  noua  aimerions  &  voir  entrer  le  plus  tot  pos- 
sible dans  la  circulation, 

**  Aux  gran  des  collections  de  textes  faites  par  Cham  poll  ion 
et-Rosellini  d'abord,  puis  d*une  mani^ro  bien  plus  complete 
et  syatematique  par  M.  Lepsiua  dans  sea  BenkmaJer  auR 
Aegyptefi  und  Aeihiopien^  sont  venus  s'ajoutcr  des  recueils 
d'une  importance  capitale,  Signalons  en  premier  lieu  le^ 
monuments  du  mus6e  de  Leyde,  qui  continuont  k  §tre  publics 
par  M*  Lecmana.^  Apres  avoir  fait  connaitre  d'ubfjrd  les 
monuments  civUs,  le  savant  ^diteur  publie  maiatejumt  les 


I  Lecmnns.  Monnmenti  iTg^ptienA  da  Miaft^  d'antiqnit^a  dei  Pap- Bus  k  Leydfi 
pubU^i  d'ftpr^  les  ordre»  da  goareroement.    Leyda. 
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monuments  fun<5raire8  et  en  tndme  tempe  lea  papyrus*  Ce 
sont  maintenant  les  papyrus  fun^raireSy  qui  sont  en  cours  de 
publicatioti. 

"Nous  devons  &  un  autre  Egyptologue  hoUandaia^  Mr. 
Pleyte,  la  reproduction  en  facsimile  des  papyrus  hi^ratiqaet 
du  muB^e  de  Turin,* 

"En  France,  M.  Maspero  vient  de  terminer  la  publication 
dea  Notices  descriptive  de  Champoliion  le  Jeune,^  qui  devaient 
accompagner  le  grand  ouvrage  des  Monuments  de  TEgypte 
et  de  la  Nubie,  public  aussi  apres  sa  mart.  Cea  notices,  fruit 
de  I'activit^  devorante  du  maitre  pendant  son  sEjour  en 
Egypte,  contiennent  de  nombreux  ren&eigneraenta  sur  des 
monuments  actuellement  detniita  par  rincurie  du  gouveme- 
ment  ou  le  vandalisme  des  voyageurs. 

**En  Eg3*pte,  M*  Manette  poursuit  avec  un  succ^ 
croissant  les  fouillcs,  qu'il  a  entreprises  i  plusieurs  endroits ; 
les  cinq  dernieres  ann^es  out  vu  paraitre  des  ouvrages  im- 
portants  dans  des  genres  trea-divera.*  Ce  sont  d'abord  des 
volumes  consacr^s  a  certains  temples,  ainsi  Abt/dos,  Tune 
des  localitea  les  plus  vener^es  de  TAncienne  Egypte,  car  il 
s'y  trouvait  Tun  des  tombeaux  d'Osiris.  Le  temple  d*Abydoe 
est  peut-^tre  de  tous  les  temples  pharaoniques  le  plus  in- 
t^areseant  pour  la  religion  ;  c'est  le  seul,  dans  lequel  lea  textes 
religieux  sont  autre  cbose  que  quelquea  petites  phrases 
Ecourt^ea  et  sans  signification^  et  oi  Ton  trouve  un  Rituel 
proprement  dit,  c'est-4-dire  les  paroles  prononc^es  par  le 
prfitre  dans  raccomplissement  d*une  cEr<5monie  religieuse. 
Le  temple  de  iJettd^rtth  a  aussi  EtE  Tobjet  d'une  publication 
Tolumiiieuso  de  M.  Muriette.  II  y  a  quelques  anuses,  par 
les  volumes  intitul^a  Tempelimchrijtcti^  M.  Diiraichen  avait 

*  Pleyte  i»t  Hobsi.    PapTnw  hitatiqu«e  da  Mujce  de  Turin. 

■  Champoliion  le  Jfiunti.  MonumeDte  de  I'Egypte  et  de  la  Nubifl.  Nolioai 
dc»Criplives  coafarraea  aiix  manuscrita  autographcs.     Paris* 

•  Auj^njNte  Mariette-B(?y.  Abydos,  de«cription  dt^  fouillw  ex6out6es  iur 
remplurt'incut  de  cfctte  vQle.  Tome  lor^  Ville  aiitiqui'. —  Dcndenih*  Daporlp- 
lion  du  gnind  t/^mple  de  ceite  ville,  Tome  I. -IV, — Monuments  divers  riHHi«iUis  <q 
Egypt«  et  en  Nuhie,  I  vol, — Lea  papyrus  i^^yptiens  du  Mat^fe  do  Boulaq> 
pubhi'H  en  lucsimile  Tome  I,  et  IL  Parij*. — Karnak^  ^ttide  t^jpogmpUique  et 
iu-cliPologif|iie    iivee    un    oppendire    comnri?noTit  tea    nrincipiiui    textes    m6ro* 

£lypliiqucfi  d6uouverts  ou  rtcueillia  penaant  leti  louillea  ex6cut^es  k  Ksraik. 
leLpicig. — Les  listes  g6ogri>phiques  des  pyldnet  de  Karnak.     Leipxtg* 
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donn^  Vidie  de  la  ricliesse  des  temples  ptoUmaiques.     Encora 

aujourd'hui,  ils  constituent  Taoe  des  itiines  les  plus  richt'S 
poiir  r^tude  de  la  civilisation  ^gyptienne*  II  serable  que 
sous  lea  souverains  grecs  les  pr^tres  aient  eu  le  sentiment, 
que  la  religion  etait  ebrauMe,  qu'elle  allait  se  transformer ; 
auesi  ont-ils  essaye  de  pei-p^tuer  leurs  anciennes  croyancea 
en  les  gravant  sur  les  murailles  de  leurs  teraplea.  Usages, 
ceremonies,  pri^res,  calendriers,  geographie,  mythologie,  tout 
oe  qui  de  pres  ou  de  loin  touchait  k  la  religion,  s  y  trouvent 
dans  les  plus  grands  details.  C'est  Ik  ce  qui  fait  le  prix  des 
inscriptions  de  cette  ^poque,  dont  le  langage  embarrass^  et 
r^criture  8urcharg<^e  de  jeux  de  mots  opposent  souvent  de 
B^rieux  obstaeles  aux  recherehee  de  T^gyptologue. 

"Les  Monuments  de  PEgypte  et  de  la  Nuhte  actuellement 
en  voie  de  publication,  classes  par  localites,  renferment 
d'abondantes  ressources  pour  les  reclierches  les  plus  varices, 
Boit  sur  la  laugue,  soit  eur  Fhistoire  du  pays. 

**Le8  papyif*us  du  Mmie  de  Boulaq  sont  aussi  I'objet  de 
rattention  de  M,  Mariette  ;  deux  volumes  ont  diSji  paru 
et  contiennent  des  textes  dans  les  trois  genres  d 'Venture 
eur  des'  sujets  ires- varies,  un  papyrus  geographique,  un 
Riiuel  de  Tembauraement,  un  traits  de  morale,  etc* 

'*  Tout  recemment  encore,  M.  Mariette  a  fait  paraitre 
deux  volumes  sur  le  temple  de  Karmik^  dont  l*un  renferme 
rhistoire  de  ce  grand  temple  et  lea  priocipales  inscriptions 
qui  y  sont  gravees,  et  I'autre  nous  donne  plus  sp^iale- 
ment  les  inscriptions  g^ographiques  et  les  noms  des  peuplea 
Strangers  qui  ont  ^t^  conquis  par  les  rois  de  la  xvtii* 
dynastie.  Ces  noms,  qui  ont  conduit  M.  Mariette  a  dea 
d^couvertes  importantes,  int^resseut  non  eeulement  le  g^o- 
graphe  et  rhistorien,  mais  aussi  le  philologue  et  le  linguiste 
par  les  indications,  que  Ton  peut  tirer  des  tranacriptions  en 
Egyptian  de  noma  s^mitiquea  ou  africains. 

**  Dlci  a  pen  de  jours  (mm  des  papyrus  du  British 
Museum  paraitront  par  les  soins  de  Mr.  le  Dr.  Bircb ;  Tun 
d'eux  est  un  papyrus  g»5€ra^trique  qui  souldve  d'interessantes 
questions  sur  les  mailiematiques  (^gyptietineSt  Tautre  est  le 
grand  papyrus  Harria,  lo  document  le  plus  ^teudu  qui  nous 
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soit  rest^  de  la  liitemtaTe  ^gyptienne.  Ce  texte  considerabia 
doDt  le  Muaee  a  fait  i'aequiaition  il  y  a  deux  ana,  est  tm 
catalogue  fait  par  le  roi  Raina^a  IIL  d^  presenta  et  im 
dotatioiiSi  doDt  il  a  earichi  les  temples  principaux  de  TEgypto* 
II  eat  regrettable  qae  de  longues  liates  d'ofiraodes  composeiii 
la  Biijeure  partie  de  ce  magniiique  papyrus,  et  que  la  partie 
lustorique  n*y  tienne  qu'une  place  tr^s-restreiute.  Tel  qu^il 
eal»  oe  document  apportera  une  augmentation  conaidi^rabk 
au  Tocabulaire  de  la  langue  ^gyptienne.  Le  troisi^me  papyrus 
est  un  Rituel  hieroglyphique  d*un  scribe  nomm^  Nebseni  de 
la  XYiu*  dynastie,  et  a  ei6  photographee  par  le  procea  auto- 
type carbon.     II  peraitra  inceaaament. 

"  Aprds  ces  collections  de  textes  in^dits  ou  ces  publica- 
tiotis  ofEcielles,  se  place  tout  naturellemeat  un  outrage  qui 
de  TaYis  de  tous  les  egyptologues  a  6i^  un  ^venement;  U 
B'agit  du  papyrus  Eberts,^  On  connaissait  de  longue  data 
Texistence  k  Thebea  dun  grand  papyrus  medical,  lorsqu'en 
1873  M.  le  prof*  Ebers  eut  la  bonne  fortune  den  trourer 
le  proprietaire  et  de  I'acheter  pour  le  niusee  de  Leipsick* 
Yoici  commeDt  M.  Chabas  s'ex prime  au  sujet  de  ce  manu« 
aerit,  dont  il  vientj  apres  M,  Ebers,  de  presenter  une 
traduction  sommaii'e :  *  Ce  merveilleux  livre  vient  d'etre 
mis  4  la  disposition  des  savants  en  deux  magnifiquca  in- 
folios,  contenaut  le  fac-simile  merveilleusement  ex£cut4  du 
texte  bi^nitiquo,  avec  riiistorique  de  racquisition  et  d'iin- 
portautes  notieos  sur  le  style  de  Tecriture,  la  date  probable 
et  le  oontemi  de  ce  livre*  M.  Ebers  y  donne  la  traduction 
de  rintroduction,  une  table  generale  des  titres  de  tous  lei 
chapitrcs  et  des  notes  tre.^- utiles  sur  les  notations  cbiffr^es. 
Au  commencement  dii  deuxi«^nie  volume^  M.  Ludwig  8tern, 
fegyptologue,  d^ja  conn  a  par  des  travaux  s^rieux,  a  ins^r^  un 
Tocabulairo  index  de  tous  lea  mots  eg^^ptiens,  avec  re  le  re  noes 
BUX  pages  et  aux  lignes  oil  ils  sont  cit^^s,  et  traduction  en 
latin  de  oeux,  dont  il  a  pu  rooonnaitre  la  valeur,  Cetta 
publication  foumit  un  sujet  d'etudes  presque  iniSpuisable,  A 


iir  allialwpi 


1 


Dioni* 


Papmis  FWm,  das  nerrnetlK-he  Buch  iib<?r  die  Amieimittel 
iUt  in  tiiemii^'her  Scbrifi^  iiiit  Inlmll^imgnbe  und    Einleituiig 
Ebeiti^  mit  hteroglyphi^li-kieiabcbiiai  Gluflsar  von  Ludwtt 
2  vol.  in-fol*    Leipzig. 
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raison  du  grand  nombre  de  tcrmea  techBiquea,  dont  il  faudra 
retrouver  la  veritable  acception ;  lea  noras  d'animaux  de 
toute  esp^CG,  de  v^getaux,  de  mineraux,  de  preparations,  de 
maladies,  de  soine  m^dicaux,  viennent  enrichir  notre  gloesaire, 
tandis  que  le  texte  ee  fait  remarquer  par  sa  coiTection  grara- 
maticale  presque  irr^prochable/ 

"  Si  lee  dernieres  ann^es  ont  it6  fructuenses  en  Boureaut^s 
^gyptologiques,  elles  ne  Tont  pas  moins  ^te  en  travaux 
Bp^ciaux ;  xm  grand  nombre  d'egyptologuea  font  inaintenant 
avancer  la  science  dane  lee  directions  les  plus  diverses.  En 
revanche  la  science  a  k  d^plorer  la  perte  de  M.  le  vicomte 
Emmanuel  de  Rouge,  le  mattre  incontest^  des  Etudes  ^gyp- 
iiennes  en  France,  et  qui  le  premier  en  ralluma  le  flambeau 
^teint  depuis  la  raort  de  Champollion.  Presque  tous  lea 
egyptologuea  de  France  sent  see  disciples,  et  se  sont  initios 
A  sa  methode  dans  les  lemons  qu'il  donnait  au  College  de 
France.  La  plupart  dea  grands  travaux  de  M.  de  Roug^ 
sont  ant^rieurs  h  Fannie  1870,  d'autrea  ont  4te  interrompus 
par  sa  mort ;  quelques-uns,  et  des  plus  pr(3cieux,  ont  ^te  publics 
rteemment  par  les  soins  de  son  fila,  M.  Jacques  de  Rouge* 

"En  ]8o9,  M*  de  Roug6  lisait  k  TAcadt^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles- Lettres  un  memoire  sur  rorigine  ^gyptienne 
de  VAlphfthet  pMnicien  ;  ce  travail  qui  contenait  des  r6sult4its 
d*une  importance  capitale  sur  cette  difficile  question,  fut  ^gar^ 
pendant  pltisieurs  anni^es ;  et  oe  ne  fut  qu^apres  la  mort  de 
Tauteur  qu'il  fut  relrouv^  et  public  par  M.  Jacques  de  Roug^.* 
Quoiqu'il  ait  12  ans  de  date,  ce  travail  est  tout-^  fait  A  la 
hauteur  des  d&ouvertes  r^centes.  II  se  distingue  comme  tout 
oe  qu'enseignait  ou  ^crivait  M.  de  Rougd  par  uue  grande 
prudence  dans  la  m^tbode,  et  une  s&ret^  reraarquable  dans  les 
dMuctions.  Refutant  les  essais  imparfaits  qui  avaient  M 
tentea  sur  le  merae  sujet  par  Salvolini,  Ch,  Lenormant,  et 
Tabbe  van  Drival,  M,  de  lloug^  cherche  lui-meme  dans  les 
t3rpes  les  plus  anciena  dea  deux  ^criturea  les  rapporta  qui 
peuvent  indiquer  uue  origine  commune ;  et  il  prend  pour  baser 
d'un  cote  Tinscriptaon  d'Eschmunezer,  de  1  autre  le  plus  ancieu 


I  Yioomto  E.  de  EoQg6. 
phiniden.     Paris. 
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papyrus  que  nous  posa^diotiSp  le  papyrus  Prisse.  A-propos  d^ 
ehaque  lettre,  les  transcriptions  d'uoe  langue  a  Fautre  sont 
discutees  avec  une  grande  richesse  d*exemple8.  Le  resulUt 
de  ces  recherches  qui  est  claircment  indiqu^  par  des  tableaux 
publics  k  la  fin  de  Touvrage,  est  formule  ainsi  par  M.  de 
Rouge  :  '  Si  je  ne  m^abuse  pas  sur  la  portico  des  resaemblances 
qui  m  apparaissent,  quinze  lettres  sur  vingt-deux  auraient  ^te 
assez  peu  all^r^  pour  que  T  hypo  these  de  leur  origine  egyp- 
tienne  devienne  probable  au  premier  coup-d'ceiL  Cinq  lettres, 
k  saToir  K  3  H  *  et  D  auraient  subi  des  changements  un  pen 
plus  considerables;  une  sctierne  le  J[  aumit  ^ti^  reduite  A  si 
partie  sup^rieure;  enfin  le  X  serait  une  lettre  d'inYention 
purement  semitique,  et  qui  manquait  absolument  k  Talphabet 
egyptieo,* 

"  Peu  de  temps  avant  sa  mort,  CbampoUion  mottait  en  ordre 
los  feuilles  de  sa  grammaire  ^gyptienne*  *  Serrez-la  soigneuse- 
ment,  disait-il»  j'espere  que  ce  sera  ma  carte  de  Tisite  k  la 
postt^rit^/  La  reconstitutton  de  la  grammaire  ^gyptienne, 
cette  t&che  ardue  k  laqueile  le  maUre  attachait  taut  de  prii, 
et  qu'A  sa  suite  Dr.  Birch  a  tent^  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
86  pourauit  mainteiiant  avoc  activity*  Nous  avons  ru  paraltre 
r^cemment  trots  grammaires  dues  k  M.  de  Boug^^  4  M* 
Brugsclij  et  k  M.  Le  Page  EenoufJ 

'*t_iiiiconque  ouvro  oes  grammaires  sera  frappe  k  premiere 
vue  de  rimmense  difference  qui  existe  enti'e  les  trois  auteura 
daiis  les  prinuipes  qui  sont  k  la  base  de  leur  analyse.  Quoi- 
quo  lo  sens  que  \m  trois  grammairiens  doonent  a  une  m6me 
phnii#  soil  ubsolumoot  identique^  la  mani^re  dont  ils  rendent 
oompte  do  I  omploi  des  mots  et  dout  ils  expliquent  les  farmea 
gmmmiittoalefl  ne  se  ressemblo  nullement.  Celle  de  M. 
Brugaeh  eat  la  plus  syst^matique,  Pleine  d'aper^us  ing^- 
nioux  et  d'id^es  fines,  elle  essaio  en  vain  de  mniener  la  langue 
6gypiieniiQ  aux  cadres  grammaticaux  d'uue  laugue  semitique 

*  nrniTioh,  OmramKire  hi6rodrplii«)Qe  con&enant  \m  pmcipei  g^ntoui  ^  U 
U\\m\»  tA  il(«  r^cdtura  siicr64iii  tUMt  aiicieTi«  £g)-ptieiu,  oumpM*  k  I'luagv  d« 


K.  \\%^  UoUffo'    f'hic^toraBtlde  ^gyptienno. 
fii«i'ii^ulii«,     I'm  in  \mi  k  1875. 

\m    Th^    Itt^iouf      An    Klomontiry    Grammar 


Abrfgfi  grommaticAl,  !«*'  2«  et  31* 
of   the    Ajicicut  Egrypti*a 
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ou  indogermanique.  M,  de  Roug^  eherclie  moins  A  doniier 
des  loia  qii'i  etablir  par  des  analyses  serr^^es  et  completes  les 
divers  emplols  desmote  ou  dea  forraes.  M.  Le  Page  Reuouf 
renoDce  d'embMe  ^  chercher  le  plan  auquel  il  pourra  adapter 
aon  eyst^me  grammaticaL 

"  TJn  exemple  tire  de  la  th^orie  du  verbe  fera  parfaitement 
com  prendre  ces  troia  tendances. 

**  M*  Brugach,  traitant  de  la  conjugaiaon,  noua  dit:  *Le 
verbe  egyptien,  dans  aa  conjugaiaon,  ofFre  une  forme  active 
et  nne  forme  passive;  de  plus  lea  modes  de  Findicatif,  da 
subjonctif,  de  roptatif,  de  Fimpe ratify  du  participe,  de 
rinfinitif.  Quant  aux  temps,  il  faut  reconnaitre  comme 
temps  fondamcntaux  le  pr^sent^  Ic  pass^  et  le  fntur.  Mais 
il  est  impossible,  dans  T^tat  actuel  de  la  sciencei  de  distingucr 
parmi  les  difiK rentes  formes  du  verbe  Egyptien  les  modifica- 
tions sp^cialea  du  temps  k  choisir*  Ce  n'est  que  le  sens 
general  d'un  texte  t*tudi^  avec  soin  qui  precise  le  choix  du 
temps  a  traduire/  Quand  meme  la  seconde  partie  de  la  phrase 
ebmnle  beaucoup  la  premiere,  SL  Brugsch  n'hesit'e  pas  a 
nous  donner  un  catalogue  de  32  temps  ou  modes  diffe rents 
auxqucls  le  verbe  Egyptien  eat  soumis,  M.  de  Itoug<^  est 
beaucoup  moins  affirraatif*  II  avoue  d^s  le  debut  que  les 
formes  des  temps  et  des  modes  ne  sont  nullement  essentielles 
au  verbe.  *  La  forme  simple  du  radical,  dit-il,  d^pourvue  de 
toute  addition,  et  representant  pour  ainsi  dire  Tid^e  abstraite, 
est  employee  dans  les  discours  pour  des  cas  assez  divera,  et 
que  nous  sommes  accoutum^s  k  diatinguer  soigueusement 
dans  DOS  grammaires.  Soit  par  exemple  le  verbe  hu^  pou8a©r> 
frapper ;  cette  foime  toute  isol^e  pourra  ^tre  rencontree  dans 
des  phrases  oii  Ton  devra  neccHsairement  traduire  soit  li 
riodieatif :  il  frappe,  il  frappait,  il  a  frapp^,  il  avait  frappe, 
il  frappera,  soit  4  rirap^ratif:  frappe,  soit  A  rinfiaitif: 
frapper,  ou  au  parti cipe :  frappant,  quelquefois  m^me  au 
passif  sans  modification  appa rente.  .  .  .  Lorsque  le  radical 
s'adjoint  les  affixes  prouominaux,  cette  union  produit  une 
conjugaison  suffisamment  determin^e  quant  k  rattribution 
personelle  de  I'action,  raais  oil  la  distinction  des  temps  reste 
encore  confuse/     Yoici  maiutenant  M.  Le  Page  Reaouf  qui 
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n'k^ite  ptt«  h  s'expriraer  ainsi :  *  The  Egyptian  verb  ex- 
preasefi  being  or  actioo,  without  any  reference  to  time  or  to 
tbe  conception  of  the  speaker.  It  has  no  tenaee,  mooda, 
voices,  or  conjugations.  Even  the  personal  endings^  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  Indo-European,  and  even  to  the  Semitic 
verbs,  are  foreign  to  it.  The  pronominal  suffixes^  indeed, 
when  appended  to  the  verb,  have  the  appearance  of  personal 
endings.  They  differ  from  these,  however,  in  some  essential 
respects.'  Ici  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  nous  parait  Hre  dans  le 
vrai,  Dans  Tanalyse  de  la  langue  ^gyptienne,  nous  devons 
d^3  I'abord  rejeter  la  nomenclature  grammaticale  des  langues 
s^mitiques  ou  indogermaniquea ;  il  s'agit  de  trouver  quelque- 
ohose  de  nouveau.  A  Theure  qu'il  est,  le  principe  sur  lequel 
devrait  reposer  une  gruramaire  veritable  de  Tancien  ^gyptiea 
est  encore  inconnu.  On  peut  memo  se  deraander,  si  nous 
arriverons  jumuis  4  autre  chose  qu'i^  un  catalogue  de  faite, 
dont  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  plus  determiner  lea  lois  que  celle 
de  I'ortliographe.  N'oublions  pas  qu*il  en  eat  de  la  langue 
coronio  de  la  civilisation.  Parvenue  ^  un  certain  point  de 
d^veloppement,  die  s*est  pour  ainsi  dire  arrets ;  et  les  modi- 
fications qu*elle  a  subies  pendant  plus  de  quatre  mille  ans 
I  qu'elle  a  dur/s  sont  hors  de  proportion  avec  sa  longue  exi»- 
tenoo*  Or  ce  degre  de  d^veloppement,  auquel  nous  la  con- 
minent  rt  qu'ello  n*a  pas  depaas^,  est  celui  d'une  langue, 
dans  liitjuvUo  il  cxistc  encore  de  grandes  imperfections ;  ainsi 
le  systciiit*  do  mots  qui  dans  nos  langues  sert  d  exprimer  les 
rapports  des  idecs  et  des  mots  et  que  nous  appclons  conjonc- 
tions  ou  propositions,  tout  cela  n'oxiste  pour  ainsi  dire  pas,  et 
doit  ^tre  roraplac^  par  des  expressions  veibales  composees;  aussi 
voyous-nous  que  le  copte  a  emprunte  telles  quelles  la  plupart 
den  pr/^jxisitious  et  des  oonjonctions  de  la  langue  grecquo. 

**Les  travaux  spt'fciaux  sur  certains  points  de  grammaire 

n'ont  pas  munqac  ;  de  nombreux  articles  ont  ^t^  publics  par 

MM,  Le  Page  Renouf,  Maspero,  Naville,  Goodwin,  Erman, 

I  dans  Ici*  divorw  jouniaux   mentionnes  plus  haut.     M,  Mas- 

|K>i\»,*  en   partieulior,   a   etudi^   dans  un  travail  ^tendu  et 

^  ll«»p«fo.     Dm  (ormoi  de  k  conjugaison  en  Eg)'pdeii  nntit^iM,  oa  dioiotiqiio 
Dt  m  w^Ut.    Park,  1871* 
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coraplet  lee  diffif  rentes  formes  du  veibe  ^gyptieo  depuis  la 
larigue  de  rADcien  Empire  jusqu'au  copte, 

**  La  lexicographie  egyptieone  corapte  auaai  qoelques  ou- 
vrages  nouveaux.  Rien  cependant  n'egale  encore  le  grand 
dictionnaire  de  M.  lirugsdi,  doiit  Tacbevement  reman te  d. 
huit  aoii^ee,  DaoB  ce  moment,  M,  Pierret/  conservateur 
du  Louvre,  pubiie  im  Vocabidmrc  hieroghjphiqne  qui,  sous  uuo 
forme  plus  abregee  que  le  pr*5cedent,  doit  rdunir  toua  les 
mote  de  la  langue  ^gyptienne,  Ce  qui  dans  Tetat  actuel  de 
la  science  est  encore  d*un  grand  secours,  ce  sont  les  glossaires 
mis  4  la  fin  d'un  travail  et  qui  donnent  la  liste  de  tons  les 
passages  oil  un  mot  se  trouve.  Sous  ce  rapport,  I'index,  que 
M.  Stern  a  compose  pour  le  grand  papyrus  Ebers,  sera  d^une 
utility  con  si  di5  ruble*  II  en  est  de  me  me  d*un  travail  tout 
recent  que  nous  devons  4  un  ogyptologue  norwegois  M. 
Lieblein,^  et  qui  nous  fouroit  le  relev^  complet  de  tons  les 
mots  du  Livre  des  Morts.  Le  memo  auteiir  nous  avait  donn^ 
pr&edemment  un  copioux  dictionnaire  des  noma  propres  que 
l*on  rencontre  sur  lea  monuments,  Enfin,  les  personnes,  qui 
ne  sont  pas  A  raeme  de  lire  les  bi^roglypbes  trouveront  un 
combre  considerable  de  renseignements  puises  k  bonne  source 
dans  le  Dicfionmure  d'airhmiogie  eiji/pfienne  de  M*  Pierret*^ 

"  Ce  qui  tient  encore  aujourd*hui  la  plus  large  place  parmi 
les  travaux  des  ^gyptologyes,  ce  sont  les  traductions  accom- 
pagii^es  d*un  commcntaire  plus  ou  raoins  (5tendu,  II  n*est 
gu^rc  d'^gyptologue,  qui  n'en  ait  founii  quelques-uns. 

*'  En  Angleterrc,  MM.  Birch,  Goodwin,  et  Le  Page  Renouf 
sont  des  coliaborateurs  assidus  de  la  ZeitMhrtft  fur  aegtjptmhe 
Sprache  and  jUlerihtimslumie,  des  Tmnmdhm  of  the  SociHt/ 
of  Biblieal  Arehwohtjf/  et  des  Ri^eonk  of  ike  Pa^t  On  trou- 
vera  dans  ces  recueils  de  nombreux  fruits  de  Tactivite  infati- 
gable  de  ces  trois  savante.  Dr.  Birch  nous  a  donne  des 
traductions  de  steles  de  la  xil**  dynastic,  des  grands  textes 
historiqueB  relatifs  an  roi  Tbothm^s  III.,  d'une  inscription 

'  Pi^rret.    VocaWiyre  hi6rogl)i>lu(|uo,     Pum,  1875  ot  1876. 

'  Liebleiii,  Index  alpbab^tii[ue  d&  toiu  les  motA  coiit^aua  dans  h  liTre  des 
ll<»rto.  P»ri*»  IS76.— bictbnnnire  dfii  wiiiis  liicrog:l)pliique«,  ChriAtiwiia  et 
Im^v^,  1S7L 

*  Horret.    Dictionniure  d^orcli^obgie  ^yptieimd.    Fans. 
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d^dicatoire  d'oii  aaid  du  temps  du  roi  Horemheb,  de  Im* 
scriptioQ  bistorique  da  roi  Henephtali  racoutant  rinvasioQ  de 
TEgypte  par  les  peoplea  de  la  UWteiTanfey  de  fragmeDta 
da  grand  papyrus  Harris,  ei  d*autre8  encore  que  nous  lie 
pouTons  touted  eoumerer* 

''M.  Goodwill  noos  a  fait  connattre  d'int^ressants  textes 
tirje  des  nouvelles  acquisitiozis  da  British  Museum ;  ainsi  dea 
Aymufi  d  Ammon^Ra^  le  conte  qu'il  a  Domm^  the  Tale  of  the 
doomed  Prince,  quatre  chants  prorenant  d'un  papyrus  de  Is 
collection  Harris.  II  nous  a  donn^  aussi  des  traductions  de 
textes  dej4  eotmus,  teb  que  le  traite  de  paix  entre  Kam^s  11. 
et  les  Ch^tas. 

"C'est  a  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  que  nous  deTons  une  nouveUe 
traduction  de  Tiuteressaut  roman  des  deiut  ^firere^,  et  oelle  des 
observation*  mliraies  tirees  du  tombeau  de  Ramses  X. 

"En  Angleterre  aussi,  le  Ri^v.  Canon  Cook'  s'est  aignale 
par  une  remarquable  traduction  de  Timportante  in^scription 
du  roi  Piankhiy  et  le  Professeur  Lushington  par  celle  da 
fameux  papyrus  Sallier  IL  connu  sous  le  nom  de  poime  dt 
Pefit<iour, 

"En  France,  la  science  egj'ptologique  qui  a  recrute  der* 
ni^rement  de  jeunes  et  zeles  disciples  a  vu  paraitre  aussi  de 
nombreux  travaux.  Le  doyen  actuel  des  ^gyptologues  de 
France  est  M*  Chabas,  dout  lea  travaux  varies  et  ^tendus  se 
8ont  attaqu^a  k  toutes  les  questions.  Personne,  sauf  peut- 
§tre  son  collaborateur,  M.  Goodwin,  n*a  fait  avancer  autant 
Tetude  des  papyrus  hieratiques.  Lea  Mehnges  egyphh^iques^ 
arrives  main  tenant  4  la  3«  s^rie  (1862  &  1873),  sont  un  tr^r 
de  faits  et  de  reiiseignements  de  toute  esp^ce,  tiris  de  Tetude 
des  textea.  Les  travaux  de  M.  Chabas  resteront  toujours 
des  modeles  de  la  methode  analytique  et  compamtive,  qui  est 
le  seul  moyen  darriver  a  riotelligence  veritable  des  textes. 
Dana  son  journal  TEgyptologie,  M,  Chabas  interprete  ae- 
iuellement  avec  un  comnientuire  tr^s-dtkaill^,  un  papyrus  du 
nius^e  de  Boulaq,  lea  MaximeB  du  Scribe  Ani.     Kous  aurons 

*  Vim.  Canon  Cook.  The  Inscription  of  Pianchi  Mer-AmoOf  King  of  Egypt, 
London,  1872* 

•  Chflbaii,  Melan^ea  6^Tptologique8.  Serie  1  k  3.— VEyptologie.  Sexi*  L 
Les  Mftximes  da  Scribe  Am.     Paru  ot  Cli&lon-im--SadDe. 
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k  reTenir  but  les  travaux  hiatoriques  de  ce  savant.  Malgr^ 
les  efforts  considerables  que  lui  iraposent  »ee  propres  publi- 
cations, M*  Chabas  n*a  pas  cesst?  d'envoyer  de  nombreuses 
contributions  a  la  Zeitschrift  de  Berlio,  et  4  la  Soci^te 
d'Arch^ologie  biblique  de  Londree. 

**  Le  successeur  de  M.  de  Roug^  au  CoDege  de  France, 
M.  Maspero,^  est  Tun  des  representants  les  plus  actifs  de 
la  jeune  ^cole»  L'une  de  ses  tentatives  les  plus  bardies 
a  et^  la  traduction  do  la  plupart  des  papyrus  epistolaires 
publics  jufiqu*ici.  Nous  ne  pouvons  qu'admirer  la  maniere 
dont  M.  Maspero  a  reussi  dans  cette  difficile  entreprise. 
L'ouvrage  qui  en  a  et^  le  r^sultat  donee,  m^me  a  ceux  qui 
sont  Strangers  aux  f-tudes  egyptiennea,  une  idee  tres-vraie 
de  la  litterature  farailiere  de  Tancienne  Egypte,  Nous 
avons  d6jik  mentionn^  d'autrea  publications  de  M.  Maspero* 
La  plus  recente  fait  connaftre  certains  papyrus  du  Louvre, 
en  particulier  un  fragment  du  Ritiiel  de  rembaumement. 
Dernierement  aussi,  M,  Maspero  a  abord^  un  sujet  jusqu'ici 
trap  negligu  j  il  a  traduit  dans  les  Records  of  the  Past 
plusieors  inscriptions  de  rEthiopio, 

"M,  Pierret^  nous  a  fourni  de  bonnes  traductions  dans 
deux  volumes  d^IHitfdfs  egyptohgiqueSy  qui  renferment  sur- 
tout  des  documents  inedita  de  la  collection  du  Louvre. 

**Tout  en  apprticiant  k  leur  juste  valeur  la  sagacite  et 
lerudition  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  Etudes  mythoiogiquen 
de  M.  Lef-^bure^  sur  le  ray  the  d^Oairis,  il  faut  reconnaitre, 
qull  y  a  un  certain  danger  k  composer  un  systeme  d'apres 
des  fragments  de  texte  de  provenance  et  de  dates  tr^- 
differentes.  Tine  phrase  detachee  du  con  texte,  et  rapprocln5e 
de  lambeaux  d'une  toute  autre  origine,  risque  de  prendre 
un  sens  qui  est  tr^s-loin  de  celui  que  lui  donnaient  les 
auteuffi  de  rinscriptiou. 

**  M*  Grebaut*  a  fait  paraitre   Tann^e  passee  le  premier 

*  Miupero«  Dn  genrp  ^pisMiiire  chez  ]e«  E^ptien^  de  T^poqtKi  plmmomque 
(Biblidtli.  de»  Hautes^Etiides,  12"  fajRiicule). — Memotre  »ur  qu*'lque«  papjnia  du 
Louvre. 

'  Pierret.     Etudes  egypiologit^ues.     Lirr.  1  et  2. 

>  Lefdbure,  Le  mytbe  C^inen.  Ftemi^ro  partk :  Lw  feux  d' Horns. 
Deuxieme  pnrtie:  OitinH  ^Etudes  ^gjptologiqtin.  Livr.  Z  el  4). 

*  Gr^bauu  Hmin«)  a  Ammou-Ka,  tradoit  et  commeuttf  par  Bug*  Gt^bftut 
(Bibliotk.  des  Hautes-Eiuduft,  21<^  U^). 
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Yoliirae  d'liii  ouvrnge  important  sur  un  hymne  a  Amm(m^ 
Ba,  dont  roriginal  est  depose  au  mus^e  de  Boulaq ;  ce 
travail  est  destin^  k  nous  donner  d  la  fois  iin  commentaire 
grammatical  et  mythologique  sur  le  con  ten  u  de  cet  hymne. 
C^estj  noos  semblc-t-ili  la  veritable  m^thode  pour  arriver 
k  Tine  connaissance  exacte  de  la  mythologie  ^gyptienne,  ce 
sujet  81  obscur  et  si  conipliqii^.  Le  sens  dee  mots  une  fai« 
bien  etabli,  les  id^es  philosopbiqiies  peuvent  en  ^tre  d^^duites. 

**C'est  li  aussi  ce  qu'a  cberch6  Tauteur  de  csette  revue 
dans  son  ouvrage  de  la  Litatne  da  Sokil,^  qui  interprAte  et 
comments  des  inscriptions  tirees  des  tombeaux  des  Rois. 

**L*activite  des  ^gyptologues  allemands  ne  s'eet  nullement 
relficb^e.  Une  savante  dissertation  de  M.  Lepsius  *  a  doter- 
miB<?  les  noms  de«  mitanx  dans  Faneien  ^gyptien,  M. 
Brugsch  continue  k  enrichir  la  Zeitschrift  de  norabrenx  tni- 
vaux,  a  lui  corarauniquer  des  textes  inMits,  on  a  traiter 
quolquG  point  special  de  philologie,  de  g^graphie^  ou  d'autree 
encore.  M,  Diiraichen,  k  qui  la  science  doit  des  publica- 
tions con8id*5 rabies  qui  remontcnt  dt?ja  tl  dix  anmJes,  voyage 
en  ce  moment  en  Egypte,  d*ou  il  rapportera  sans  doute  de 
nouvelles  ricbeeaee.  M,  Eisenlobr,  qui  le  premier  a  attir^ 
Fattention  eur  certains  passages  hiatoriques  du  grand  papyrua 
Harris,  Fa  traduit  d*un  bout  a  Fautro  dans  la  Zeitschrift. 

'•Nous  devons  k  M.  Ebers  ct  A  son  coUabomteur,  If. 
Stern,  la  publication  du  grand  papyrus,  dont  il  a  it^  parl£ 
plus-baut. 

**A  Munich,  M,  Lauth,  outre  un  certain  nombre  de 
memoires  sur  une  inscription  de  Cambyse,  sur  Finscription 
du  roi  Piankhii  etc,  a  public  la  traduction  avec  commentaire 
du  prrpf/rm  Prime, ^  Co  text^,  d(^8ign<5  quelquefois  sous  le 
nom  du  plm  aneien  Here  du  monde^  pr^sente  de  grandes 
dirticuUes.  C'est  Fun  des  plus  anciens  documents  sur  papy- 
rus que  nous  possedions ;  nous  y  rctrouvons  la  langue  de 
F  Aneien -Empire,  L'lntdr^t  du  sujet  lui-memo  6gale  celui 
du  langage.     C'e^t  un  traits  de  morale,     II  est  i»vident  que 

*  NAvUk,  E<1.  Ln  Litame  du  Solell*  inftcnptioiis  reeueiHies  cjaiw  les  tombesui 
dcB  roifl  &  Thelx^fl,  trudiiitea  et  rommeottfea  par  Ed.  Naville.     Ltnpzig,  1876, 

'  Lepaius.     Die  M<^tAllt;  in  ilea  aegrptiflCDeo  Iiwthrifteii. 

•  Limth.    PiipjTiw  Prbw  (Extrait  des  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  do  Mmiicli),    Himich. 
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quand  nous  connaitrons  mieux  lea  mots  ^gyptiens  deaignant 
des  ideea  abstraites,  nous  verrons  biea  des  passages  de  cet 
importttnt  document  s*eclairer  d*un  nouveau  jour*  La  tra- 
duction de  M,  Lauth  sera  certainement  d'un  grand  aecoura 
A  oeux  qui  entreprendront  de  nouveau  cette  taehe  difficile. 

**  Un  ^gy  ptologoe  autrieliien,  iL  Reiniseli,  ^  publie  en  ce 
moment  une  chredomathw  egyptienne  qui  devra  etre  suivie 
d'une  grammaire.  Nous  pouvons  eu  atteudre  des  r^aultata 
importanta,  M.  Eeiniach  poss^dant  une  connaissance  appro- 
fondie  dea  langues  africaines,  dont  la  coraparaison  avec  la 
langue  Egyptienne  fournira  sans  dontc  dea  resuUats  curieax. 

"Divers  memoires  sont  dua  k  la  plume  de  M.  Lieblein,* 
savant  norwegoia,  qui  vient  de  noua  faire  conn  ait  re  et  d' in- 
terpreter lea  prinoipaux  monuments  des  collections  de  la 
Rossie  et  des  pays  Scandinaves. 

**  En  Italie  lea  etudes  egy ptologiques  ont  trouvi  un  re- 
prcisentantj  M.  F.  Rossi,  auteur  de  plusieura  dissert  at  lona 
sur  les  monuments  du  musee  de  Turin. 

**La  section  cbamitique  du  Congres  des  Orientalistes  r^uni 
a  Londres  en  1874  B*eat  occupee  de  divers  projets  qui  dea  lore 
ont  et^  mis  k  e]&ecution. 

**Elle  a  en  premier  lieu  adopte  un  syst^mede  transcription, 
auquel  presque  tous  les  Egyptologuea  se  sent  rallies.  Oa 
pent,  il  est  vrai,  faire  A  ce  systeme  certatnes  critiques ;  il  e&t 
mieux  valu,  peut-Stre,  ne  pas  emprunter  des  caract^res  k 
Talphubet  grec ;  maia  tcl  qu'il  eat>  c'est  de  beaucoup  le  plus 
Bimplej  et  celul  qui  re  pond  le  mieux  k  la  valeur  plionetique 
dea  lettres  ^^yptiennea.  II  aera  toujoiira  fort  difBrile  do 
trouver  un  systeme  de  transcription  c-omplet  pour  une  iangue, 
oji  il  n*y  a  pas  d'orthographe,  et  ou  le  mcme  mot  pent  fitr© 
ecrit  de  ditierentes  man ie res, 

**  A  cette  occasion,  M.  8tern  a  &ii  charge  de  faire  la  col- 
lectiou  complete  de  toua  lea  aignes  hieroglj^pliiqaea,  qui  sd 
trouveat  sur  les  monuments.  Ce  travail  qui  u*a  encore 
jamais   ete  entrepris,  sera  !a  base  de  la  paleograpbie  ^gyp- 

1  ReinLmilL.     AegTpiiiclM  ChrefkmuUhie.     1<^  et  2^  Hrr.     Yienne. 
*  Lieblem.      Die  aegjptiichen  DenkmXler  in  St.  Pettnbugi  HekuLg^orSi 
Upsala,  imd  Co|M!iibji^<:a. — Ckrittiaiua. 
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tienne ;  il  serait  desirable  que  Fatiteiir  y  joignit  les  oorre^ 
spoodants  hi^ratiques  dc  chaque  hieroglyphe  aux  diFerses 

^poques. 

**  Enfin  il  a  ^t^  d^cid^  qu^on  entreprendrait  la  publication 
complete  du  Lim*^  des  Moris ^  cette  partie  si  importante  de  la 
litt^rature  ^gyptienne.  Jusqu^'ici  ce  livre  itait  coniiu  et  cite 
d*apres  un  papyrus  de  Turin,  public  par  M.  Lepsiua  en 
1842.  Plug  recamment,  le  m^rne  auteur  avail  fait  paraitre 
des  fragments  de  ce  livre  peinta  eur  des  sarcopbagea  de  la 
12*  dynastie,  et  la  comparaison  des  deux  textes  avait  montre 
quelle  importance  il  y  aurait  a  remonter  aux  versions 
anciennes  de  ce  livre,  et  a  faii"e  connaitre,  en  porticulier,  le* 
papyrus  de  lYpoqu©  thebaine,  dont  un  seul  jusqu'A  present, 
appar tenant  au  mus^e  du  Louvre,  a  ^t^  publie  par  M. 
Pierret.*  Le  travail  vot6  par  le  Congrds  a  ^te  commence 
Tann^e  suivante.  CliargS  sp^cialement  des  travaux  pr^liini- 
nairea  de  cette  grande  Edition,  j'ai  dejA  rassembl^  lea  docu- 
menta  qui  se  trouveot  k  Berlin,  ^  Leyde  et  a  Londrea.  Le 
comit^  de  quatre  personnes,  qui  dirige  cette  publication,  a 
demande  par  une  circukire  qui  a  paru  dans  divers  journaux, 
qu*on  voulCit  bien  lui  indiquer  les  documents  dont  rexistenoe 
n'est  pas  connue  et  qui  pourraient  6tre  utiles  k  cette  publi- 
cation. 

**Nou8  ne  pouvons  pas  clore  cette  revue  sans  mention- 
ner  plusieurs  travaux  historiques,  Aussi  bien  tout  eat  si 
intim^ment  li^,  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  fa  ire  dc  categories  ab- 
solues*  II  y  a  tel  m^moire  sur  une  inscription  historique, 
dont  le  commentaire  et  T interpretation  fournissent  les  ren- 
aeignements  les  plus  iraportants  au  point  de  vue  gram- 
matical Citons  en  premier  lieu  les  Etudes  Bur  Vantiquiii 
hidorique^^  et  les  Itecherches  pour  sertnr  d  Phhioire  de  la 
XIX*  dfjnmtie^  de  M.  Chabas.  Ces  ouvrages  egalement 
reniarqoables  sortent  du  cercle  dtroit  dea  egyptologuee ; 
ils  contiennent  cependant  une  foule  de  renseignementa  lia- 


I  Is  popyniB  de  Nob  Qed«  reproduit,  d^crit  d  pr4«^d^  d'une  introduction 
mytlialomqmi  par  T,  Deveria  avoc  la  tnuhif^titm  du  t^rte  par  M,  Pierret. 

'  ChiiliKis.  Etudes  BUT  rantiqiiitc  hi?ituri<|!4t!,  ChiLlon-sur^Siidne,  1S72.<^ 
Bechurchetf  poiur  aervir  h.  Tlibtuire  de  la  xji>«  dynibitie,    Lb^oa-sur-S^dna,  1879, 
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guistiques  dans  les  traductions,  qu*ils  renferment,  et  lea 
discusaions  critiques  ou  grammaticalea  dont  ils  abondent. 

**  L*histoire  egj^tienne  pure  a  6te  abordee  par  trois  auteurs, 
par  M.  Brugsch  d'abord^  qui  a  publie  d  nouveau  la  premiere 
partie  de  son  Hiduire  d'Egypte^^  par  Dr.  Birch,^  qui  dans  ua 
manuel  commode  et  k  la  hauteur  des  demieres  decouvertefl, 
resume  lea  longuea  animles  des  Pharaons,  et  par  M.  Maspero,' 
dont  le  Manuel  dlmioire  mmenne  ne  B*arr^te  pas  ^  r'Egjrpte, 
ma  is  passant  tour  a  tour  de  Tune  des  nations  a  T  autre,  est 
destine  a  nous  montrer  la  marcbe  simultanee  Ab  la  civilisation 
dans  les  divers  royaumes  de  TAncien  Orient. 

"A  e6t^  dc  I'hiatoire,  la  g^ograpliie  de  rEgypte  a  trouv4 
un  savant  repr^seutant  en  M.  Jacques  de  Rougi5,  qui  public 
dans  la  Revue  archeohgique  les  texte^  fi^ogruphiques  du  temple 
d'Edfou.  Le  me  me  auteur,  reprenant  les  travaux  de  Zoega 
et  de  Tochon,  s'est  occup^  de  la  numismatique  ^gyptienne,* 
sujet  que  iL  Huber  de  Vienne  "*  a  <5galement  aborde. 

"  Les  Etudes  d^motiques  ont  toujours  ^t^  un  peu  negligees 
par  les  ^gyptologuea,  en  grande  partie  d  cause  du  peu 
d'interet  des  textes  demotiques,  qui  pour  la  pi  apart  sent  des 
contrata  de  vente  ou  des  ouvragea  de  magie*  Cependant 
derni^rement  M.  Mariette  a  public  un  texte  considt^rable 
d'un  caractere  tres-different :  le  roman  de  Setnau,  qui, 
traduit  d'abord  en  fran^aia  par  M.  Brugsch,  Fa  &t6  de 
nouveau  en  anglais  par  M*  Le  Page  Renouf  dans  lea 
Records  of  the  Pad.  Nous  devons  auaai  k  la  plume  de 
M.  Eiaenlohr*  une  nouvelle  analyse  du  texte  demotique 
de  rinscription  de  Rosette. 

**  La  derniere  transformation  de  Tegyptien,  le  copte,  est 
I'objet  d'etudes  trfe-approfondies  dues  &  M.  Revillout,^ 
conservateur-adjoint   du  mus^e  du  Louvre.      M.  R^viUout 


HiKtoire  d'Egypte  d^  !e«  prcimers  temps  de  Bon  existenoe. 
Egypt  from  the  l:.iLrlie&t  Times  to  i 


'  Brn^Bch. 

*  Bircb,     EgTBt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  B.C.  300,     London,  1875. 
'  Miifipero.     Uktoire  anciaime  des  peuulen  de  !'( Orient.     Paru,  187.^. 

*  J.  de  Eoog£.     MooLQiiiei  des  Nnmat  ae  1  E^ypte.     Puna,  1873. 

*  Hnbor.    Znr  alien  Numkraatik  Aegyptens. 

^  Ebenlohr,     AiulytbcUu  Erklarunp^  dei*  dflmotUchon  TheiliM  dw  Ro«6t?taiui» 

■^  Revillont.    Vie  et  sentences  do  Seemidufi^  d'aprds  divers  mannftcrite  orientaux. 

Paris,   ISi'S.—Le  Concile  de  Niece  d  aprC^s  les  t^^xtes  cyptL-*.     Pitria,   1873, — 

M^moixe  sur  les  Bleumijea^  ^-propoi  d'lme  ui«criptioii  copie  trouree  k  Dendour. 

Pirii^  1874. 
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promising  new  journal,  Archiv  fur  die  Oeecliiclite  dentscher 
Sprache  uud  Dichtimg,  publiahed  by  J.  M*  Wagner  at 
Vienna,  uiifortunatelj  did  not  outlast  the  second  volume. 

"  As  regards  grammatical  works,  E.  Forstemanu^  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  '  Jf amenhuch,*  is  engaged  on  an  im- 
portant Gesehichte  des  deut^schen  Spracbstoinmes  (Jford- 
hauaen,  1874  ff*)»  ^he  first  two  volumes  of  which  are  fiiii&hcd. 
Of  A.  Holtzmann's  Old-German  Grammar,  the  secxind  half 
of  the  first  volume  has  hec^u  etiite^l  by  A.  Holder  aft^r  the 
author*8  death.^  A  posthumous  work  of  IL  Ruckert  is  his 
Geechichte  der  neuhoehdeutschen  Schriftsprache,  the  secxind 
volume  of  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  R.  Heimiel 
has  written  a  Gewchichte  der  niederfrankischen  Geschafts* 
gjirache  (Paderhorn,  1874),  to  w^hich  some  grammatical 
articles  of  general  interest  have  been  added.  1  may  mention 
amongst  them  a  treatise  on  the  West  German  vowels,  and 
another  on  the  so-called  *  Lautverschiebimg/  E.  Sievers  has 
presented  to  students  of  Old-German  tongues  a  useful  col- 
lection  of  German  paradigms,  containing  only  forms  really 
to  l>e  found  in  the  authors,* 

"As  for  articles  treating  of  some  one  or  other  grmii'^ 
matical  quc8tion»  it  may  be  noticed  in  general  that  now- 
a-daya  an  inclination  is  to  be  observed  to  contradict 
6«jme  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  comparative  gram- 
mar laid  down  by  Bopp  and  Grimm.  I  w^ll  chiefly 
mention  two  treatises  of  W.  Begemaim,  Das  schwache 
Praeteritura  dor  gormanischen  Sprachen  (Berlin,  1873),  and 
Zur  Bodeutiiiig  des  nchwachen  Practcritums  der  german- 
ischon  Sprachen  (Berlin,  1^74),  which,  though  sagaciously 
written,  are  far  from  being  generally  approved  in  Germany. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  w  ith  reference  to  a  paper  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Gcnnan  fi-vowels,^  comjxjsed  by  a  lately  de- 
ceased scholar.   Prof*  ilmelung,   of  Freiburg,     A.  BezsE^n- 

*  AhJewUohc^  GrriiTimfilik,  unifiisat'nd  die  gothische,  altnordUcU^'^  aitfiucbflisclit, 
aiigtd*«»ii  bsi*<*  Vtc  und  iilthutbdrnWb^  Sprache,  I.  Bd.  2  Abth,  Wgleichunj^  dm 
dentnclun  Lnute  uiiter  eiiiMiider.     Leip/iK,  1876. 

*  rnnidiKTuen  zwr  deut^hen  Grammfttik  Ootiach,  Altnordiseh,  Angeli&chdacli, 
Alte&disii*4.h,  AlthorhdduWtdi,  MitU>lhochdtiuUcli.      Zum  Gtbraucli  bfsi  Yorlo*- 


4 


tiofen  jtuRHmmcn^eN^t^llt.    Halle,  1874- 
»  Zcitechiift  fur  deutechw  Alt«rthum,  vol. 


xviii.  pp.  161-220. 
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berger^  has  furnished  new  arguments  for  the  undouhtedlv 
true  assertion,  known  bj^  the  name  of  ^MiiUenhoff's  Regel/ 
though  first  put  forth  bj  Jessen,^  that  the  Okl- High -German 
e  and  0,  as  far  as  they  are  derived  from  original  a,  represent 
an  earlier  formation  of  this  rowel  than  the  Mceso-Gothie 
i  and  u.  A  closely  related  subjeet  has  been  treated  by  a  young 
Swedish  philologist,  L.  F.  LefHor,  in  his  Bidrug  till  laran 
om  i-omljudet  med  sarskild  han8>Ti  till  tiden  for  den  ger- 
maniska  sprakenheten.^  A  very  vaUiublc  contribution  to 
O.ILG.  ftmtax  has  lieen  given  by  0.  Erdniaiin's  Untersuch- 
ungen  liber  die  8^^ltax  der  Sprache  Otfrids,  although  we 
do  not  agree  with  his  opinion  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  German  relative  periods.* 

*'  Passing  now  t/O  the  dictionaries,  the  first  notice  is  due 
to  the  famous  Germim  dietionary,  begun  by  the  two  Grimms, 
which  is  in  a  slow  course  of  publication,  though  three 
excellent  i>hilologiats,  R.  Hildebrand,  M.  Hej^e,  and  K. 
Weigand,  are  engaged  on  the  work.  Still,  considering  what 
an  enormous  task  there  is  to  be  fulfilled,  we  must  be  quite 
content  to  get  this  vt^duable  book  by  and  by.  Germun 
scholars  are  very  much  interested  in  the  department  of 
lexicography*  L.  Diefeiibacli  and  E.  Wiileker  have  com- 
menced a  supplement  to  Grimm's  great  work,'^  the  materials 
being  taken  especially  from  unprinted  archives  in  the 
different  museums.  A*  Lubben  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
Middle-Low-Qerman  dictionary,  which  he  is  to  complete 
alone,  his  fellow-lalwiu'cr,  K,  Schiller,  having  died.  The 
great  want  of  a  bandy  Middle-High-German  dictionary  is 
now  being  supplied  by  Prof.  Lexer's  accurate  work,*  of 
which  the  second  and  concluding  part  is  about  to  be  finished. 

'  Ueber  die  ^-Reihe  der  ff(>ti<clien  Spiticlie.     Gtilt,  1874, 
'  Tidakr,  for  ptiil.  og.  ptiHl.  vol.  i.  1860,  p,  217  f. 

'  Kordbk  Tldskrift  for  Filologi  og  Fiwjd.  Ny  Kiekke.  vol.  H.  pp.  1-10  aud 
146-180. 

*  Sw  tnv  [irtkle,  Zur  EnUtebung  der  EektiTsatze  in  den  genu.  Sprachen, 
in  Oemiiiiita,  vol.  %xL  pp.  2S-40, 

*  llofh-  und  tiiedpr<K'«tech€«W6rterbuc1i  der  nuttler*ii  tind  nemeren  Zeit.  Zur 
Ergunrua^  der  vorliQTideneti  W6rterbutb*'r,  iiubiiKinderti  db«  der  Briider  Grimm. 
Fninkfurt-ft  -Mniii,  1874  tf, 

"  Mitti?lhocbdewt«^-beH  Himdwr^rt^rbiirli.  Zygleifh  nh  Supplement  und  ftlpba- 
betifitiher  Index  zum  m.b.d.  Wtirttirbuclie  rou  Benecke-Miiiler-Ziinicke.  Leipzig, 
1674. 


* 
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Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  of  Schade's  Ycry 
useful  Old-German  dictionary  a  second  edition  u  in  the 
press. 

**  We  come  now  to  productions  in  the  department  of  the 
history  of  literature.  In  the  first  place  I  refer  to  the  alore- 
mentioned  books  of  W.  Seherer,  GeistHche  Poeten,  etc.,  and 
Geseh,  d.  deutschen  Diehtung,  etc.,  which,  though  not  offering 
indisputable  results  throughout,  abound  in  acute  observations 
and  useful  hint^,  to  be  more  completely  elaborated  by  others. 
More  widely  known,  of  course,  are  the  same  author's  Vortrage 
und  Aufsatze  zur  Gesehiehte  des  geistigen  Lebens  in  Oester- 
reich  und  Deutschland  (Berlin,  1874)*  E.  Schonbttch  has  by  hi« 
monograph,  Ueber  die  Marienklagen  (Graz,  1874),  furnished 
n  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  clerical  drama. 
Prof,  Zamcke  has  made  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
legend  concerning  the  presbyter  John,*  and  G.  Koerting  has 
Ijeen  successful — at  least  in  my  opinion — in  showing^  that 
there  was  once  a  more  complete  recension  of  Bares  Phrygius* 
De  excidio  Trojae  historia  than  we  now  possess^  used  by 
some  of  those  poets  in  the  middle  ages  who  treated  the  same 
subject,  and  this  observation  has  been  strengthened  by  J. 
Jaekers  inaugural  dissertation,  Dures  Phrygius  und  Benoit 
de  Sainte-More  (Breslau^  1875).  Before  concluding  this  part 
of  my  report,  I  will  mention  a  Norwegian  scholar's  book, 
G.  8torm*s  Sagnkredsene  om  Karl  den  Stem  og  Didrik  af 
Bern  hos  de  nordiske  Folk  (Krif4tiania,  1874),  on  which  the 
^T-iter  of  these  remarks  has  contributed  a  long  and,  as  was 
proper,  favourable  review  to  the  20th  volume  of  Bartsch's 
Germania. 

"As  to  metrical  questions,  K.  Hildebrand  has  given  an 
exhaustive  account  ^^  of  the  division  of  the  lines  in  the  so- 
called  Edda-poems;  this  article  being  important,  not  only 
for  this  collection,  of  which  he  prepurc<l  a  new  edition  lor 

'  Commentatio  cle  patriorL'ba  Jobaime  qnttMi  prscurcore  preibjteri  Joluumb* 
— Commentatio  de  epi^tok,  qiiiu  sob  nomijie  prcabrteri  Johannu  lertur, — Com* 
incntatio  de  epistoU  Alexandri  pap»  III.  tid  presbjtenim  Jobannem.  Lipsur 
lS7o, 

^  DictyB  imd  Dares.    £t&  Beitrag  xur  G€«?bicUte  d«rr  Troja«ag«  in  ihrciu 
UeUtrgrange  ana  der  antiken  in  dia  ronianti#rhe  Fonn.     UnlJe,  1S74. 

*  Ztechr,  t  deatscbis  Phil.  Ergaittunjffbund.     pp.  74-139,     HiOle,  1876. 
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the  press,  but  for  tlie  principles  of  alliterative  poetry  in 
general,  as  has  been  recently  acknowledg^wl  by  M.  Rieger  in 
his  excellent  paper.  Die  alt-  und  angelsiichsiache  Yerskunst^ 

"  We  now  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  various  Old- 
Gcnnan  dialects.  To  Ernst  Bernhardt  we  are  indebted  for 
a  new  edition  of  Yulfila,  together  with  a  Greek  text  in  a 
form  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  which  was  probably  used 
by  the  translator. ^  W,  Braune,  well  known  in  this  same 
department  by  his  dissertation,  ITeber  die  Quautitat  dos 
althochdeutsclien  Endf^ilben,^  has  brought  out  a  very  service- 
able manual  for  scholars  in  Old-High- German,  eontuining 
numerous  specimens  of  the  different  dialects**  E.  Sievers 
has  republished  the  O.II.G.  translation  of  Latin  hymns, 
preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Librury,'^  K.  Weinhold 
has  enlarged  Schoningh- s  Bibliothek  der  altesten  deutschen 
Litteratur-Denkmaler  by  a  new  edition  of  the  German  frag- 
ments of  the  tractate  of  Isidorus  de  fide  Catholica  contra 
Judaeos,  accompanied  by  a  very  accurate  grammar  and  glos- 
sary. In  a  review  of  this  handy  edition,  I  have  communi- 
cated ^  the  results  of  my  collation  of  the  MS.  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris*  A  precious  fragment  of  the  O.H.G.  trans- 
lation of  the  evangile  of  Matthew  has  been  published  by  E. 
Friedlander  and  J,  Zacher,  together  with  a  handsome  fae- 
simOe.''  ZaiTicke  has  edited  some  Latin  versions  of  the  legend 
of  Saint  George  in  the  Berichte  der  Sachsisehen  Gesellschaft 
der  lYissenschaften,  in  order  to  iind  the  original  of  the 
O.II.G.  '  Georgsleich/  the  metrical  construction  of  which  he 
considers  to  be  much  earlier.  Ilenning's  essay,  XJeber 
die  Sanctgallischen  Sprachdenkmaler,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

**  The  last  work  of  the  late  Prof.  IL  Riiekert  is  an  edition 
of    the  Ileliand   for   Pfeiffer's    [now    Bartsch's]    collection, 

*  Ztachr.  f,  deutach©  Philolopie,  Bd,  tu,  pp.  1-64. 

*  Vulfila  odcT  die  ^otische  Bibol,  lieraMs<r«?gebeii  imd  erklajrt     Hall©,  1875. 

*  Paul  und  Braunti's  Beitnigt*  vnl.  ii.  pp.  126-167. 

*  AlthochdeutsclieB  Lesebuch   mit  erklorendeu    Atimerkung:eii  und   G1ob«it, 
HiiUe,  1674. 

*  MorbachOT  Hjmnen.    Nach  der  Handschrift  herausg^geben  vou  E.  Siwcni* 
Mit  iwei  llthognphiBchen  Faceimilw.    Hatle>  1874. 

*  Geimaniftf  ¥01.  xx.  pp.  378-81. 
'  Ztjwhr.  1  dentache  Fbil.  vol  t.  pp,  381  fl. 
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which  is  just  now  making  its  appc^mnce ;  of  this  edition  the 
explanations  will  cert^iinly  form  the  most  valuable  part, 
whilst  another  new  edition,  prepared  by  E,  Sievers,  will  be 
an  importaiit  one  in  reference  to  critical  points ;  a  part  of 
his  prolegomena  to  it  is  printed  in  Zeit^'hr.  f.  deutaclwei 
Alterth.  vol.  xix,  pp.  1-7*3. 

**  Passing  over  to  Middle- High-German  literature,  I  will 
first  mention  K.  Weinhold's  Mitt^lhochdeutsches  Lesebuch, 
mit  einer  Grammatik  des  Mittelhochdeutschen  und  einem 
glossar,  the  third  edition  of  which  (Wien^  1875)  is  a  witness 
to  its  usefulness. 

"The  inquiries  about  the  * Nibelungenlied '  are  already 
forming  a  whole  literature  in  itself ;  it  is  the  merit  of  a 
young  scholar,  IL  Fischer,  to  have  given,  in  a  clear  and 
sound  imimier,  a  summary  of  them  in  a  separate  volume ; ' 
his  own  opinions  agree  closely  with  those  of  Bartsch,  ex- 
plained in  his  Unteranchungen  iiber  das  Nibelungenlied 
(Wien,  1865).  At  the  same  time  there  has  appeared 
another  essay  by  YollmoUer^*  who  tries  to  make  out  that  the 
*Kurenberger'  caiuiot  be  the  author  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
For.  further  discussions  connected  with  these  two  books  I  add 
some  references  below.^  The  *  N ibolungenklage  *  has  re- 
cently been  edited  ti^ace»  by  K,  Bartsch  and  by  E.  Ed^ardi* 
the  last  being  the  completefit  as  regards  its  critical  appa* 
ratus.  The  *  Rolandslied  *  has  been  published  by  K.  Bartsch 
as  a  part  of  his  series.  With  respect  to  the  later  litera- 
ture, J.  Strobl  has  brought  out  an  edition  of  Ileinr.  von 
Noustadt's  Apollonius,  and  E.  Sievers  has  published  the 
Mitteldeutsihe  ISchachbuch  des  Pfarrers  zum  Ilecht^.  The 
life  of  Hurtiiiami  of  Auo  has  been  reconsidered  by  H. 
Schreyer,^   L.    Schmid,^  and   H,   Paul;^   the  same   genial 

*  Die  FoiiBchtiiig^en  iiber  das  X i hoi ungeri lied  seit  Karl  Luchraatin,  I^iprig,  187 1. 
'  Kiirenbcrg  und  die  Nibelung:en*     Nebat  eiaom  Anhmig:  Der  voa  lCurnbOT<;. 

Heraiiageeeben  voa  K.  SiiiLra<?k.     Stattgurt,  1874. 

^  $€6  (Sarmania^  voL  xii.  p.  352  ff.,  xx  ,  1 1 1  fi.   ZmiAchi.  t  deutsches  Alterth. 
ivii.^  661-81,  xriil,  loO  ff.    Ztochr.  L  dsterr*  (iynin,  xiv,,  5. 
I      *  Unt^n^urlniDgen  iiber  das  Leben  imd  dio  Dkhtuugea  Hamuniinff  Ton  Autf, 
Ktmniburff,  1874* 

^  Des  MmiiesaiijB^ere  Htirtmann  von  Aue  StAnd.  Heinuit  und  GoiH'hiDcht  £tii<« 
kriti^ich  hifitorinche  Vn%tvnnchmig.    Mit  eiiiem  Wapp«nbilde.    Tiibmgea,  1875, 

•  Beittii^e,  toI.  i.  p.  6U  tt. 
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author  has  very  carefully  examined  the  MSS,  of  Tlart- 
mauu's  Iwein,  aiid  added,  a  detailed  review  of  Lachmaun's 
famous  edition  of  this  work ;  ^  at  the  same  time  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  suggestive  remarks  concern  in  g 
Wolfram's  Parzival  and  tho  Minnesinger/^  Of  Benecke's 
valuable  dictionary  to  Ilartmann^a  Iwein,  we  have  now  a 
second  edition,  revised  by  E.  Wilkeu. 

**  As  for  Dutch,  Prof  Martin,  of  Prag,  has  presented  us  with 
a  very  gootl  edition  of  Willems  poem,  Van  den  vos  Reinaerde.^ 

**  That  German  philologists  have  been  latterly  busying 
themselves  very  much  about  Middle- Low* German  language 
and  literature  is  evident,  both  by  the  dictionary  ab*eady 
noticed,  and  also  by  the  foundation  of  a  gociety  for  Low- 
German  philology. 

"Passing  over  to  English  philology,  as  far  as  it  is  a  subject 
of  research  in  Germany,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  studies 
of  historical  English  grammar  and  of  the  earHer  Euglish 
literature  have  not  yet  gained  everywhere  the  same  place 
which  a  good  many  years  ago  was  assigned  to  French. 
Shakespeare  certainly  is  carefully  studied ;  but  at  very  few  of 
our  universities  have  lectures  upon  Chaucer  been  delivered 
until  lately.  Still  we  are  getting  on  gradually  in  this  de- 
partment ;  special  professorships  for  English  or  for  North* 
German  languages  hiive  been  instituted  in  Vienna,  Halle, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  partly  connected  with  English  scnLinarios, 
where  the  students  have  opportunities  of  treating  critically 
the  old  authors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  acquiring  practice 
in  gpeaking  English.  The  two  Old  English  readers  published 
in  Germany  were  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year 
(p.  168);  Zupitza*s  Altcnglisches  Uebungsbnch  is  a  valuable 
oolleotion  for  university  lectures ;  while  R.  Widcker^s  ^Ut- 
englisches  Leaebuch,  only  the  first  half  of  which  has  been 
brought  out  up  to  the  present  tune,  is  more  adapted  for 
private  studiesj  for  which  pnrpose  the  copious  notes  and 
the  glossary  are  useful  additions.* 

^  B«itriigp,  ToL  I  pp.  288-401.  '  B«itragie,  vol  u. 

'  WiUems  Getliclit  van  den  voa  Reinaerde  und  die  Unmrbeitimg  und  Fort- 
setzungr  Kciunery  llbttorie,     Pttderborn,  1874* 
*  See  my  review  of  both  boob,  GermaniM,  toL  is,  pp»  360-7?. 
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**  The  second  edition  of  Matzner's  famouB  English  Gram- 
mar ie  now  complete ;  but  of  his  glossarj^  forming  the 
second  part  of  his  *  Sprachproben,'  only  four  thin  volumes 
are  piildisht-d.  C.  Ilorfittiiann  is  very  zealous  in  printing 
Old  English  legends,  which  he  has  selected  for  his  special 
department ;  besides  some  printed  in  periodicals^  he  has 
edited  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  AltengUsche  Leg^i- 
den,  Kindheit  Jesu.  Geburt  Jemx,  Barlaam  tmd  Josaphat 
St,  Patnk*s  Fegefeuer  (Paderborn,  1875),  to  which  is  added 
a  useful,  although  not  quite  complete,  description  of  the 
different  manuscripts.  His  editions  are  very  iiccurately 
done;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  gives  himself 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  connexion  of  these  poems 
with  other  versions  of  the  same  legends  both  in  English  and 
in  foreign  lit^^ratures. 

**  I  have  hardly  any  need  to  mention  a  work,  almost 
as  highly  appreciated  in  England  as  in  GemmnVt  Alex, 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare-Lexicon,  which  was  finished  a  short 
time  ago.  Our 'Shakesi>eare-Jahrbucb'  is  still  in  progress. 
Amongst  the  publications  dealing  with  single  dramas  I  imiy 
mention  Messmer's^  translation  of  Macbeth,  not  so  much  in 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  original  is  dealt  with, 
though  the  style  is  very  uninviting,  as  to  the  notes,  whic^ 
contain  many  new  explanations. 

**  Lastly  T  call  the  English  reader's  attention  to  some 
essays  inserted  in  our  periodicals.  Prof.  Scliipper  has  com* 
munieat-ed  the  results  of  his  very  accurate  collation  of  the 
i?o-called  Exeter* Iwok,  in  Genu.  voL  xix.  pp.  32  ff,  K,  Regcl 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  remains  of  alliteration  to 
be  found  in  Layamon,^  and  F.  Lindner  has  treated  the  same 
subject  for  Chaucer's  works.^  K.  Boddeker  has  published 
English  songs  and  ballads  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  a 
lis.  in  the  Cottonian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,*  R. 
Wiilcker  has  given  a  summary  of  the  so-called  New  Anglo- 


*  8h9k&spetat*B  Maebeih,  iibersetzt  und  knttsch  beleacktet.    Uii]icbeii«  W&, 

*  B&rt8ch*s  Gemuuilstisehe  StudiEn,  vol  i, 

*  Jabrbueh  fiir  rom.  und  enpL  Literatur,  toL  %iv, 

*  Jahrbucti  fiir  rom.  luid  t?nglische  Lit  val.  xiv,  and  it. 
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Saxon  literature ;  the  same  autlior  lias  written  Ueber  die  neii- 
aDgelsaebsi^chen  Spniche  cles  Koni^s  Adfred,  and  Ueber  die 
Sprache  der  Aneren  Riwle  und  die  der  Ilomilie  Ilnli  Maiden- 
had  J  As  for  tkia  last-named  paper,  I  am  quite  wure  that 
Wideker  is  right  in  supposing  the  Aiicren  Riwle  imd  Ilali 
Maidenbad  were  written  by  different  atithors,  from  the 
differences  in  the  style ;  hut  I  do  not  believe  that  we  may  he 
idlowed,  with  Wiilcker,  to  conclude  that,  if  two  works  are 
by  accident  preserved  in  different  dialeets,  they  cannot  be 
written  by  the  same  author.  Of  Prof.  Zupitza's  edition  of 
the  Middle  English  versions  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  first 
volume,  containing  the  greater  part  of  one,  but  not  of  the 
oldest  version,  has  now  appeared.  The  same  learned  writer 
published  some  3'ears  ago  an  interesting  essay ,  Zur  Literatur- 
geschichte  dea  Guy  of  Warwick  (Wien,  1873),  wherein  he 
tried  to  pi-ove  that  the  different  versions  are  so  many 
different  translations.  I  am  not  absolutely  conrinced  that 
he  is  right.  In  reference  to  Mr.  H,  Sweet's  Hifltory  of 
English  Sounds,  Prof,  ten  Brink  ha»  contributed  some 
remarks,  Zum  engliBchen  Vokalismus,  to  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  deutsches  Altertbum,  vol,  xix.  pp.  211-28,  and  Zupitza 
has  written  a  review  of  the  latest  pubh cations  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  in  the  al>ove-mentioned  An- 
zeiger,  voL  i.  p,  IIC  ff.  Lastly  I  may  mention  that  the 
I'esulta  of  my  inquiries  m  to  the  English  versions  of  the 
legend  of  Theophilu8  and  Pope  Gregory,  as  well  as  of 
Partonopeus  de  lihiis,  are  printed  in  my  Beitriige  zur  ver- 
gleicheuden  Gesehichte  der  romantisehen  Poesie  und  Prosa 
des  JOttelalters  (Bresku,  1876). 

"To  conclude  with  Old-Northern,  we  must  first  of  all 
mention  the  inestimable  *  Icelandic- English  Dictionary,  baaed 
on  the  MS,  Collections  of  tho  late  Richard  f  ■leasby,  enlarged 
and  completed  by  Gu^brand  Vigfusson,'  For  this  excellent 
work  we  are  indebted  as  much  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
O,  Vigf  uftson  as  to  the  Clarendon  Press,  which  has  published 
this  voluminous  book. 


Beitrage  von  P.  o.  Br.  toI.  i. 
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selves  are  doing  in  linguistic  research  ;  and  since  du^Dicling 
the  doings   of   others  is  by   no  means   an   easy  task,  we 

cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
furnish  us  with  what  hereafter  will  be  looked  upon  as  mate- 
rial towards  a  history  of  philological  science.  To  the  dis- 
tinguished seholars  and  friends  who  have  so  willingly  and  so 
generously  aided  me  by  their  contributions  to  this  year's 
Address,  I  offer  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  their  valuable 
support  on  this  occasion.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that  I  shall 
be  justified  in  conveying  to  each  of  them  the  appreciation  of 
all  our  members  for.  their  disinterested  labours,  and  in  ex- 
pressing, from  this  Chair»  the  very  great  obligations  under 
which  they  have  placed  the  Society  by  their  valuable  and 
interesting  memoirs,  which  will  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  Transactions,  and  will  add  no  little  value  to  our  own 
humble  efforts, 

I  must  not,  howeverj  forget  to  thank  one,  who,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  has  the  best  interests  of  this  Society  at  heart* 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  mean  my  kind  and  valued  frieJid 
Mr.  Furnivall,  our  worthy  lion.  Sec,  who  has  clung  to  the 
Society  through  long  years  of  good  and  bad  report,  and  who 
is  always  ready  with  his  aflvice  and  his  assistance. 

To  the  Council  and  Members  of  the  Society  my  best  thanks 
are  due,  no  le.ss  for  their  confidence  and  support  than  for 
their  indulgence  and  forbearance  with  ray  various  short- 
comings and  deficiencies.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  filled 
this  Chair  so  often  at  our  meetings  as  I  coiJd  have  wished, 
owing  txo  numerous  duties  that  fall  to  my  lot  to  perform 
and  to  the  little  leisure  at  my  disposal ;  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  you  might  have  chosen  as  yotir  representative 
some  other  member  of  our  Society  who  would  have  supported 
this  honourable  office  with  great^^r  dignity  and  ability  than  I 
could  possibly  do.  I  take  comfort,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  don©  my  best  to  merit  your  approbation,  and 
however  unworthy  may  be  the  object  of  your  choice,  I  am 
consoled  by  the  reflections  of  the  old  Indian  moralist,  whoae 
words  seem  to  furnish  a  very  appropriate  explanation  of  my 
present  position  and  relation  towards  you.     Has  not  Vishnu* 
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said—and  who  shall  dare  gainsay  hiiii?— that  **  Glass, 
from  the  contiguity  of  gold,  acquires  tin  emerald  lustre ;  so 
by  the  proximity  of  the  excellent  a  fool  attains  to  cleverne.sa. 
....  Even  an  insect,  by  connexion  w-ith  a  flower,  ascends 
the  head  of  excellent  persons.  Even  a  stone  attains  divinity 
when  consecrated  by  the  great.** 


I 
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TITT,— ENGLISH  METRE.     By  PiioFE.^H  J.  B.  Mayor. 

Having  in  my  former  paper  examined  the  two  metrical 
systems  which  seemed  to  be  most  fully  elaborated  and  put 
forward  with  most  authority,  and  also  to  stand  highest  in 
general  estimation  at  the  present  time,  I  proceed  now  to 
give  the  outlines  of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  simpler  and  more 
natural  system,  I  do  not  give  it  as  anything  new.  What 
I  should  claim  for  it  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  common-sense 
system,  cleared  from  the  i>edantry  which  has  sometimes 
accompanied  it.  As  I  go  along  I  shall  hope  to  consider  any 
objections  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  first  two  questions  which  a  writer  on  metre  should 
answer  are,  What  is  the  distinction  between  verse  and  prose  ? 
and  How  are  the  different  kinds  of  verse  to  he  classified  ? 

As  regards  the  first,  I  suppose  all  would  agree  in  saying 
that,  in  English,  verse  differed  from  prose  in  regularity  of 
accentuation^  Where  the  accent  recurs  in  obedience  to  a 
definite  law,  there  we  have  verse.  And  the  kinds  of  verse 
are  classified  according  to  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
accents,  and  according  as  the  rhythm  is  ascending,  i>,  passing 
from  an  unaccented  to  an  accented  syllable,  or  descending, 
i\€,  passing  from  an  accented  to  an  unaccented  syllable. 
We  thus  get  the  four  simplest  kinds  of  metres,  ascending 
disyllabic,  descending  disyllabic,  ascending  trisyllabic,  and 
descending  trisyllabic  :  the  metres  commonly  known  as 
iambic,  trochaic,  anapaestic,  dactylic. 

Here  I  am  aware  that  I  enter  on  debated  ground,  Mr, 
Ellis,  in  the  course  of  his  great  work  on  Euglish  pronuncia- 
tion, proposes  to  consider  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
pronunciation  of  Sbakspere^s  time  by  an  examination  of  the 
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rhymes,  the  accents,  and  tte  number  of  Byllables  admitted 
in  his  verse.  While  acknowledging  the  value  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  investigations,  he  is  on  the  whole  opposed  both  to 
hifl  general  conclusions,  and  to  some  of  his  special  applica- 
tions. Thus  he  asserts  that  "  the  whole  subject  of  English 
metres  requires  re-investigation  on  the  basis  of  accent/* 
**  The  old  names  of  measures  borrowed  from  Latin  prosodists 
are  entirely  misleading,  and  the  routine  scansion  with  the 
accent  on  alternate  syllablea  is  known  only  to  grammarians, 
having  never  been  practised  by  poets," 

There  are  three  points  here  for  discussion;  Are  the  classical 
names  to  be  given  up?  Is  the  routine  scansion  unknown  to 
poets  ?  Is  it,  in  any  case,  of  use  in  the  interests  of  education 
and  science  ?  I  cannot  myself  see  that  the  use  of  the  terms 

*  iambic/  etc.,  is  misleading.  No  one  imagines  that  they 
imply  that  English  metre  rests  on  a  quantitative  basis.  The 
notion  of  quantity  altogether  seems  to  me  rather  a  puzzle  to 
English  people;  they  know  what  a  long  vow^el  is,  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  recognize  a  long  syllable  such  as 

*  strength  *  where  the  vowel  w^as  short ;  while  accent,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  perfectly  clear  to  them.  Again,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  to  the  oar  a  strong  resemblance  between 
the  rhythm  of  the  English  accentual  and  the  Greek  quanti^ 
tative  iambics  and  trochaics,  and  it  is  certainly  more  con- 
venient to  speak  of  iambic  than  of  ascending  disyllabic. 
Tlie  only  other  way  in  which  I  could  imagine  the  tenn 
misleading,  would  be  if  any  one  were  to  suppofio  that  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  metre  were  applicable  in  the  English ; 
but  this  is  so  easily  corrected  that  it  hardly  seems  worth 
notice. 

As  to  the  second  point,  whether  the  routine  scansion 
has  ever  been  known  to  poets,  i,e,  whether  poeta  have  ever 
kept  strictly  to  the  metre  in  their  practice,  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  of  English  rhythm  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  speak  positively ;  but  I  gathered  from  what 
was  said  in  tlie  discussion  which  foDowed  on  my  last  paper^ 
that  Chaucer's  verse  was  considered  to  be  of  this  character, 
and  certainly  the  verso  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  far 
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removed  from  it.  Be  this  as  it  m^y,  I  think  it  is  irnposaiblo 
for  the  routine  scansion  to  die  out  as  long  as  there  are 
children  and  com  man  people,  and  poetry  which  commends 
itself  to  them.  And  I  would  also  venture  to  eay  that  it  ouffht 
not  to  die  out  as  long  as  there  are  scientific  men  wlio  will 
endeavour  to  bring  clearness  and  precision  into  our  notions 
about  poetry  m  about  other  things.  Routine  scansion  is  the 
natural  form  of  poetry  to  a  child,  as  natural  to  it  as  tlie  lovo 
of  sweet  things  or  bright  colours :  it  is  only  through  the 
routine  scansion  that  its  ear  can  be  educated  to  appreciate  in 
time  a  more  varied  and  complex  rhythm.  No  one  who 
knows  children  can  doubt  this*  I  apeak  feelingly,  as  I  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  counteract  this  propensity  to  routine 
scansion  in  a  little  boy  of  my  own,  who  is  very  fond  of 
poetry,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  make  him  observe 
the  true  verbal  accents  and  the  stops,  and  attend  to  the 
meaning  and  logic  of  the  line,  he  insists  on  singing  it  to  a 
chant  of  his  own,  disregarding  everything  but  the  metrical 
accent,  and  is  made  quite  unhappy  if  I  compel  him  to  say  or 
read  it  like  prose.  At  last  I  have  given  in,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  got  the  right  sense  of  the  fitjviv  aoSf, 
and  **  arma  cano,**  that  the  earliest  recitation  of  poetry  was 
really  what  we  should  consider  a  cliildish  sing-song.  This 
becomes  still  more  probable  when  we  remember  that  music 
and  dancing  were  frequent  accompaniments  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  poetry,  the  effect  of  which  would  undoubt'Cdly  be  to 
emphasize  and  regulate  the  beats  or  accents  of  the  line ;  just 
as  in  church-singing  now  the  verbal  accent  is  ignored  if  it 
is  opposed  to  the  general  rhythmical  churact^r  of  the  verse. 
But  even  independently  of  the  natural  instinct  of  children 
to  scan,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  the  division  of  the  line 
into  metrical  feet  as  the  simple  basis  of  all  description  and 
comparison  of  metres.  The  foot  is  the  unit  which  by  repeti- 
tion constitutes  the  line ;  the  syllable  is  a  mere  fraction,  and 
no  index  to  the  metre.  On  the  other  hand,  to  assume  a 
larger  unit,  such  as  Dr,  Guest's  Bed  ion,  or  the  double  foot,  the 
fierpou,  implied  by  the  terms  trimeter  and  tetrameter,  is  con- 
trary to   the   feeling  of  English   verse,   and   the   latter  is 
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altogether  unsuitable  for  the  deacription  of  oar  herok  meCie, 
which  in  its  simplest  form  has  five  equal  beata,  and  in  no 
way  suggests  two  wholes  and  a  half.  As  r^arda  the  name 
'foot/  for  which  Mr.  EUis  would  substitute  'measure^'  it 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  little  importance ;  '  measure '  no 
doubt  expresses  its  meaning  more  clearly  than  the  meta- 
phorical 'foot/  but  the  latter  is  in  possession,  while  the 
former  is  generally  understood  in  a  wider  and  more  abstract 
sense. 

I  am  in  favour  then  of  the  scanning  by  feet,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  both  natural  and  necessary,  and  also  that 
it  is  scientific.  I  should  further  urge  it  in  the  interests 
of  practical  education.  One  good  effect  of  the  old  plan  of 
making  all  boys  write  Latin  verses  was  to  give  men  some 
idea  of  versification  and  rhythm,  which  women  seldom  have, 
unless  gifted  with  specially  good  ears.  It  is  probable  that 
in  time  to  come  Latin  verse  writing  will  bo  less  and  less 
required,  and  it  is  at  all  events  desirable  that  a  purely 
English  education  should  enable  people  to  enter  into  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  English  verse.  For  this  purpose, 
boys  and  girls  should  be  practised  in  observing  how  the 
mechanical  pendulum  swing  of  scansion  ia  developed  into  the 
magnificent  harmonies  of  Milton ;  they  should  be  taught  to 
notice  and  explain  the  difference  in  rhythm  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  and  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  and  Tenny- 
son. I  have  heard  it  objected  to  this,  that  the  essence  of 
poetry,  the  spirit  and  the  feeling,  will  be  lost,  while  the 
attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  externals ;  but  just  the  same 
objection  might  be  made  to  the  teaching  of  botany  or  of 
sketching :  these  too  begin  with  what  might  be  called  me- 
chanical details,  but  when  mastered,  they  not  only  quicken 
the  eye  for  the  external  features  of  a  landscape,  but  vastly 
increase  the  imaginative  and  emotional  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

Connected  with  the  preceding  objection  is  the  dislike 
sometimes  felt  by  persons  of  fine  ear  to  the  mechanical 
process  of  scanning.  Partly  they  despair  of  explaining  by 
rule,  or  representing  by  a  scheme,  the  rich  undulation  of 
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sound  of  which  the  ear  is  cognizant.  This  is  an  ohjoetion 
to  which  all  stuence  is  liable.  As  Bacon  says,  "subtilitaa 
naturae  suhtilitatem  arguraentandi  multis  partibus  superat.*' 
And  partly  there  is  an  ariatocratic  coefidence  in  their  own 
poetic  instinct,  and  a  syspioion  and  contempt  for  knowledge 
slowly  gained  by  training  and  effort.  Yet  we  all  know 
science,  the  tortoise,  quickly  outstrips  the  hare,  intuition* 
Refined  aesthetic  sense,  or  tact,  judges  instinctively  of  the 
quality  of  this  or  that  verse  as  melodious  or  the  opposite, 
but  this  tact  passes  away  with  the  individual  who  possessed 
it:  science  translates  quality  into  a  quantitative  scale, 
rudely,  it  is  true,  at  first ;  but  each  step  gained  is  a  gain  for 
mankind  at  large,  and  foi-ms  an  ever  new  vantage  ground 
for  the  investigations  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

Having  thus  stated  how  far  I  disagree  %vitli  wliat  I  believe 
to  he  Mr.  Ellis's  meaning,  I  will  state  where  I  should  go 
along  with  him.  I  altogether  object  to  putting  a  poet  into 
the  bed  of  Procrustes.  If  the  foundation  of  Milton's  verse 
is,  as  I  believe,  the  regular  five-foot  iambic,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  absurd  to  say  that  we  must  therefore  expect  to  find  five 
regular  iambics  in  every  line.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
paper,  Dr.  Abbott's  metrical  accent  seems  to  me  a  pure 
fiction ;  I  recognize  only  what  he  calls  the  emphatic  accent. 
Again,  I  can  sympathize  with  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  objection  to 
the  classicists  who  would  force  upon  us  such  terms  as  chor- 
iambic  and  proceleusmatic  to  explain  the  rhythm  of  Milton. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  effect  of  his  rhythm  might  sometimes 
be  represented  by  such  terms ;  but  if  we  seriously  adopt 
them  to  explain  his  metre,  we  are  attempting  an  impossi- 
bility, to  express  in  technical  language  the  infinite  variety 
of  measured  sound  which  a  genius  like  Milton  could  draw 
oufc  of  the  little  five-strioged  instrument  on  which  he  chose 
to  play. 


Mr,  Ellis  has  not  made  any  positive  suggestions  as  to  the 
metrical  system  wliich  he  would  himself  prefer,  except  in 
reference  to  one  or  two  points  which  I  shall  deal  w4th 
shortly.      In  some  respects  what  he   says  would   seem   to 
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Abadow  forth  such  a  system  as  that  of  Dr.  Guest'si  which  I 
haye  already  disouased ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
agree  more  with  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  J,  A.  SyTnonds 

in  an  article  on  the  Blank  Verse  of  Miltmk  contained  in  the 
Forinujhthj  for  Dec-  1874.  And  as  this  is  not  a  bad  example 
of  what  may  be  called  the  intuitivist  school  of  metricista  as 
opposed  to  the  mechanical  school  to  which  Dr.  Abbott 
belongs,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  it  here.  I  shall  give 
his  system  in  his  own  words  slightly  condensed.  "  English 
blank  verse  consista  of  periods  of  lines,  each  one  of  which 
is  made  up  normally  of  ten  syllables,  so  disposed  that  five 
beats  occur  at  regular  intervab^  giving  the  effect  of  an 
iambic  rhythm.  Johnson  was  wrong  in  condemning  devia- 
tion from  this  ideal  structure  as  inharmonious.  It  is  precisely 
such  deviation  that  constitutes  the  beauty  of  blank  verse. 
A  verse  may  often  have  more  than  ten  syllables,  and  more  or 
lees  than  five  accents,  hut  it  must  carry  so  much  sound  as 
ehall  be  a  satisfactory  equivalent  for  ten  syllables,  and  must 
have  its  accents  arranged  so  as  to  content  an  ear  prepared 
for  five.^' 

So  far  we  may  say  all  metricists  would  be  agreed  : 
the  question  is  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  vague  phrftae 
**  satisfactory  equivalent/*  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any- 
thing more  definite  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Symonds'  article. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  eloquent  declamation  about  the 
''balance  and  proportion  of  syllables,"  *' the  massing  of 
sounds  so  as  to  produce  a  whole  harmonious  to  the  ear,  but 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis  by  feet/*  We  are  told  that  in 
order  to  understand  the  rhythm  of  the  line — 

'Tis  true,  I  am  that  spirit  unfortunate — 

**  it  was  necessary  to  have  heard  and  seen  the  fiend  as  Milion 
heard  and  saw  him.  Johnson,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
searching  for  iambs,  had  not  gazed  on  the  fallen  archangel's 
face^  nor  lieai^  the  low  slow  accents  of  the  first  two  syllables, 
the  proud  emphasis  upon  the  fourth,  the  stately  and  melan- 
choly music-roll  which  closed  the  line."  [With  equal  justice 
Mr.  Symonds  might  protest  against  the  profanation  of  ut- 
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tempting  to  give  a  grammatical  or  rhetorical  analysis  of  a 
speech  of  Demosthenea.]  Again,  *'  spasms  of  intense  emotion 
have  to  be  imagined  in  order  to  give  its  metrical  value  to 
the  verse, — 

Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire,** 
and  BO  on. 

In  this  there  seems  to  me  to  be  that  confusion  between 
the  aesthetic  and  the  scientific  view  of  metre  of  which  I 
spoke  in  my  former  paper.  Each  is  good  ill  its  place,  but 
they  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  scientific  examination 
should  come  first.  Otherwise  metrical  analysis  shares  in  all 
the  difficulties  of  aesthetic  analysis,  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
individual  feeling  and  intuition.  This  is  in  fact  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  words  "  the  one  sound  rule  for  readers  is — 
Attend  strictly  to  the  sense  and  the  pauses :  the  lines  will 
then  be  perfectly  melodious  ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  scan  the 
lines  on  any  preconceived  metrical  system,  you  will  violate 
the  sense  and  vitiate  the  music.'*  But  if  nothing  more  were 
wanted,  what  security  should  we  have  against  misprints  and 
false  readings  being  treated  as  rhythmical,  as  in  the  instances 
quoted  from  Dr.  Guest  s  book  in  my  former  paper  ?  What 
is  there  to  prevent  the  line 

UniTersal  repronch  far  worse  to  bear 

from  being  read  as  a  four-foot  iambic  commencing  with  two 
anapaests?  Or  why  should  Mr.  Symonds  take  the  trouble 
to  argue  that  certain  lines  containing  twelve  syllables  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  Alexandrines,  if  the  line  will  be  per- 
fectly melodious  when  read  according  to  the  sense  and  the 
pauses  without  any  preconceived  metrical  system?  The  same 
confusion  between  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  view  appears 
in  the  assumption  that  those  who  maintain  the  value  of 
metrical  analysis,  i.e.  of  scansion,  would  also  maintain  that 
the  reading  of  the  line  should  be  determined  merely  by  its 
scansion,  and  not  by  its  meaning.  And  apparently  the 
writer  thinks  that  this  was  the  case  with  classical  versifica- 
tion. He  allows  that  **  such  terms  as  trochee  and  amphibmch 
may  be  usefully  employed  between   students   employed  in 
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metrical  analysis,"  that  *'  our  daily  speech  is  larded  with 
trochees  and  oretics  and  so  forth:"  on  the  other  hand, 
'*  since  quantity  forms  no  part  of  our  prosody,  and  since 
the  licenses  of  quantity  in  blank  vei-se  can  never  have  been 
determined,  it  is  plainly  not  much  to. the  purpose  to  talk 
about  choriambs  in  Miltoo^ — though  they  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  there — but  these  names  of  classic  feet  do  not 
explain  the  secret  of  the  varied  melody  of  Milton;"  ''they 
do  not  solve  the  problem  of  blank  verse." 

It  is  di£Bcult  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  inconsistencies 
in  these  lines:  first  it  is  stated  that  trochees,  etc.,  exist 
in  English,  and  that  the  terms  may  be  usefully  employed 
by  students  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  English  metre, 
and  then  again  we  are  told  that  since  quantity  does  not 
enter  into  our  prosody,  therefore  it  is  useless  to  talk  of 
choriambs  in  Milton,  though  he  has  them.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  this,  the  writer  is  evidently  contrasting  quantitative 
and  accentual  metre,  and  deprecates  the  use  of  classical 
terms  as  not  explaining  the  secret  of  the  varied  melody 
of  the  latter.  But  who  ever  asserted  or  supposed  that 
Virgil's  melody  was  exphined  by  the  mere  naming  of  the 
feet  or  the  scanning  of  the  lines  P  Even  a  schoolboy  in 
saying  his  lines  is  corrected  if  he  scans  them  instead  of 
reciting  them  M.'ith  the  proper  accent  and  emphasis ;  even  a 
schoolboy  in  writing  his  Latin  verses  knows  that  it  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  task  to  produce  lines  that  will  construe 
and  scan.  Lines  may  construe  and  scan,  and  yet  be  utterly 
inadmissible,  and  even  when  he  has  learnt  to  produce  a 
decent  line,  he  is  told  tliat  he  is  to  notice  how  Virgil  varies 
his  rhythm  by  the  position  of  the  caesura,  by  the  prevalence  of 
s|K)ndees  or  dactyls,  by  the  length  of  the  clauses  and  periods. 
Mr.  ^ymonds  eeems  to  think  it  an  objection  to  the  scanning 
of  English  verse,  that  the  metrical  feet  will  not  always 
coincide  with  the  natural  paiifiea  in  the  sense,  but  so  far  from 
'being  an  objection  in  Latin  poetry,  it  is  the  actual  rule  that 
they  should  not  in  general  coincide.  No  doubt  the  scanning 
of  Virgil  is  an  easy  thing,  and  the  scanning  of  Shakspere 
and  Milton  is  a  hard  thing,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  saying* 
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that  scanning  la  more  necessary  or  useful  in  the  case  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  rule  at  all  observed  in  the  English 
heroic.  The  scanning  of  Plautus  is  just  as  hard  as  that  of 
Virgil  is  easy,  and  hard  for  the  same  reason  as  the  scanning 
of  English  verse  is  hard,  because  syllables  may  be  slurred  in 
rapid  pronunciation,  because  the  metrical  value  of  many  of 
the  syllables  is  not  fixed  as  it  was  in  later  Latin,  and  because 
the  alternative  feet  are  so  numerous.  Thus  the  place  of  an 
iamb  may  be  taken  by  a  trochee,  a  tribrach,  a  spondee,  an 
anapaest,  a  dactj^l,  and  even  a  proceleusraatic  (see  Wffgner*s 
Introduction  to  the  Auiuktria)*  But  no  one  on  this  account 
thinks  scanning  superfluous  in  Plautus.  On  the  contrary, 
whilst  the  scaiming  of  Yirgil  ia  left  to  those  who  are  com- 
mencing their  studies  in  Latin  verse,  the  scansion  of  Plautus 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ablest  scholars  from  Bentley 
to  Ritschi ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  metre,  of  which  even 
Cicero  confessed  that  he  could  make  nothing,  is  now  in- 
telligible to  any  ordinary  reader*  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  scientific  metrical  analysis  preceded  and  rendered  possible 
the  aesthetic  analysis,  and  so  I  believe  it  has  been  and  will  be 
in  other  cases. 

We  found  an  inconsistency  just  now  between  the  state- 
ment that  the  classical  terminology  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  reference  to  English  metre  by  students  ac- 
customed to  metrical  analysis,  and  the  subsequent  statoment 
that,  since  quantity  formed  no  part  of  our  prosody,  these 
classical  names  were  only  misleading.  Further  on  we  are 
told  that,  in  English  blank  verse,  "  scansion  by  time  takes 
the  place  of  scansion  by  metrical  feet;  the  bars  of  the 
musical  composer,  where  different  values  from  the  breve  to 
the  demi-semi-quaver  find  their  place,  suggest  a  truer  basis 
of  measurement  than  the  longs  and  shorts  of  classic  feet.** 
If  this  is  to  be  taken  literally,  while  every  foot  should 
occupy  the  same  time  to  pronounce,  it  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  syllables  from  one  to  thirty-two.  Getting  rid  of 
hyperbole,  let  us  say,  from  one  to  four,  and  consider  what 
degree  of  truth  there  is  in  the  statement.     It  is  difficult  to 
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see  what  connexion  there  can  be  between  such  a  metre  aa 
this  and  those  with  which  Milton's  verse  is  historically 
connected,  the  later  metrs  of  Dryden,  and  the  earlier  metre 
of  Surrey,  SackvlUe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  who  are  said  to  have 
shown  "  great  hesitation  as  to  any  departure  from  iambic 
regularity,*'  It  is  difficult  also  to  see  how  such  terms  as 
"  trochee  and  amphibrach  can  be  usefully  employed  by 
students  engaged  in  the  analysis"  of  such  a  metre.  But 
leaving  this,  is  it  true  that  each  foot  occupies  the  same  time; 
e.g.  in  what  Mr.  Symonds  calls  the  ponderous 

Showers,  hails,  snows,  frosts,  and  two-edged  winds  that  prime 
and  in  what  he  calls  the  light  and  rapid 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

is  it  not  palpable  that  the  spondee  *  showers,  hails,*  takes 
longer  to  pronounce  than  the  trochee  'Athens*?  Again,  is 
it  true  that  we  ever  find  a  foot  corresponding  to  a  breve  in 
which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  one  syllable?  I 
should  say  that  in  cases  w^hcre  one  syllable  stands  for  the 
foot,  it  eorresponrls  rather  to  the  semibreve  with  a  pause. 
The  syllable  by  itself  only  supplies  half  the  foot.  Is  it  true 
that  there  may  be  more  than  three  syllables  in  a  foot?  This 
too  I  should  deny.  If  there  is  any  apparent  case  of  such 
a  thing,  I  should  say  that  one  or  more  syllables  have  suffered 
elision  or  slurring,  the  apoggiatura  of  music.  And  lastly 
ia  it,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  a  matter  of  indiflerence  on 
which  syllable  in  the  bar  or  foot  the  accent  falls?  If  there 
are  three  syllables,  is  it  the  same  thing  whether  the  accent 
falls  on  ttie  first,  second,  or  third  of  these  ?  I  cannot  think 
we  shall  gain  much  from  *  this  scansion  by  time.' 

There  stiU  remain  two  points  for  consideration,  the  one 
the  inconsistent  results  obtained  by  the  old  metriciste,  the 
other  the  challenge  oflered  to  explain  certain  lines  of  Milton 
by  the  ordinary  scanning.  To  show  the  iuconsistencies  of 
the  old  metricists  we  are  told  that  in  the  line 

Partakers,  aad  uncropt  fails  to  the  ground 

the  last  four  syllables  were  made  a  choriambic  by  Todd  and 
li  dactyl  with  a  dcmifoot  by  Brydges.     I  am  not  concerned 
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to  defend  either,  and  in  fact  both  have  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  scientific  metrical  analysis,  through  a  wish  to 
suggest  the  general  rhythmical  effect.  The  first  business  of 
the  metrist  is  to  give  the  hare  fact  that  we  have  in  this 
line  an  accented  seventh  followed  by  an  unaccented  eighth 
syllable,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  trochee,  and 
again  an  unaccented  ninth  followed  by  an  accented  tenth, 
commonly  called  an  iamb-  Todd  is  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  two  together  constitute  a  choriamb,  only  that,  to  be  con- 
sistent, he  should  very  much  enlarge  his  terminology  and 
have  a  name  ready  for  any  possible  collocation  of  two  feet. 
Brydges,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack, 
and  opens  the  door  to  any  sort  of  license. 

We  come  now  to  the  lines  which  are  said  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  analysis  by  feet.  I  give  what  I  consider  the  true 
scanning  of  each. 

HuiaingI  aloDgj  the  il1im|itab|le  iDanej 

First  dactyl,  second  iamb,  third  slurred  iamb,  or  anapaest, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  fourth  iamb,  fifth 
same  as  the  third. 

The  one  wiiid|iiig  the  oth|or  straight |  and  left|  between] 
First  slurred  spondee,  second  slurred  iamb,  the  rest  iambs. 
See  where!  ChriBt^s  blood |  fltreams  in|  the  £r|maineDtf 

First  trochee,  second  spondee,  third  trochee,  fourth  and  fifth 
iambs.  The  third  foot  is  said  to  be  *'  illegitimate  according 
to  iambic  scansion,"  but  this  is  so  only  according  to  narrow 
a  priori  systems  such  as  Johnson's.     The  limit  of  trochaic 

L variation  will  be  diecussed  further  on. 
'Tis  tniej  I  am|  that  spirit |  unfor|tuiist6| 
First,  second,  fourth,  fifth   iambs,  third  slurred  iamb,  or  if 
the  reader  pleases  to   pronounce  both  syllables  of   *  spirit  ■ 
distinctly,  the  last  syllable  would  make  the  fourth  foot  an 
anapaest. 
Me  me  I  only|  just  ob|J€ct  of]  hia  ire| 
First  spondee,  second  trochee,  third  iamb,   fourth  pyrrhic, 
fifth  iamb.     Of  this  line  it  is  said,  **  It  is  obvious  here  that 
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insioa  by  feet  will  be  of  little  use,  but  tbe  line  is  under* 
stood  as  soon  as  we  allow  the  time  of  two  whole  syllables 
to  the  first  emphatic  *  me/  and  bring  over  the  next  words 
*  me  only'  in  the  time  of  another  two  syllables/'  If  it  is 
meant  that  scansion  by  feet  will  not  tell  us  how  to  read  the 
line,  of  course,  I  agree ;  but  if  it  is  implied  that  whenever 
the  second  syllable  of  the  line  is  joined  closely  in  sense  with 
what  follows  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  the 
second  foot,  then  I  say  that  we  destroy  the  foundation  of 
metre.  Nor  do  I  recognize  any  given  time  for  two  syllables. 
I  do  not  see  why  a  reader  should  not  give  as  much  time  to 
the  first  '  me '  as  to  the  four  last  syllables  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Symotids  continues,  **  The  truth  of  this  method  is  still 
more  evident  when  we  take  for  analysis  a  line  at  first  sin- 
gularly inharmonious. 

Subraissl  he  reared |  me  and  whom]  tbou  soughtestt  I  ara| 

Try  to  scan  this  line,  and  it  seems  a  confusion  of  uncertain 
feet,"  The  feet  are  all  iambs  but  the  third,  which  may  be 
read  either  as  slurred  iamb  or  as  anapaest. 


Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  seen  Mr,  Masson's 
Essay  on  Versification,  contained  in  his  edition  of  Milton, 
vol,  i.  pp.  cvii — csjLxii.  His  view  of  the  matter  seems  to 
Hie  on  the  whole  more  satisfactor)'  than  any  which  I  have 
met  with  elsewhere,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  on  some 
points  I  disagree  with  him. 

Accepting  the  classical  terminology,  he  says,  "  I  per- 
petually find  in  Milton  a  foot  for  which  Vspondee  *  is  the 
best  name."  "  English  blauk  verse  admits  a  trochee, 
spondee,  or  tribrach  in  almost  any  place  in  the  line.** 
"  There  are  four  spondees  in  the  line 

Say  Mufiei  their  names  then  known,  who  firsti  who  last." 

**The  number  of  accents   in  a  line  varies   from   three  f-o' 
eight »"    In  seventy  lines  he  finds  eighteen  anapaests,  occur- 
ring in  any  place;  six  dactyls»  occurring  in  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  feet;  six  tribrachs  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  ; 
three  antibaccbius,  occurring  in  the  second  and  third ;   two 
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cTetics  in  the  first  aod  fourth ;  thirty-five  amphihrachs, 
occiirriiig  in  any  foot  but  the  last :  in  some  lines  there  are 
two  trisyllabic  i^t.  He  refuses  to  get  rid  of  syllablea  by 
the  process  of  elision  or  slurring.  As  the  line  has  frequently 
more  than  ten  syllables,  so  it  has  occasionally  less. 

Mr.  Maason  quotes  largely  in  proof  of  his  theory^  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  many  cases  the  line  is  wrongly  scanned. 
Thus  to  show  that  a  line  may  have  no  more  than  nine 
syllables  he  quotes  (from  Comus,  596) 

Self-fed  and  fielf-consumM  :  if  this  fail. 

But  though  the  e  of  'consumed*  is  omitted  in  the  standard 
editions,  we  are  not  hound  to  consider  that  this  represents 
the  pronunciation,  any  more  than  that  'rott'ness'  in  the 
next  line  is  a  disyllabic.  If  we  read  *  consumed '  as  a 
trisyllable,  the  line  is  perfectly  regular.  Another  instance 
of  a  nine-syllable  line  has  still  less  to  say  for  itself^  In 
Pickering's  edition  it  reads  thus  (P.  L.  iii.  216) — 
Dwells  in  all  heaien  charity  so  deare, 

which  is  of  course  perfectly  regular. 

The  question  of  elision  and  slurring  will  be  considered 
further  on.  If,  as  I  believe,  Milton  practised  both^  this 
would  very  much  weaken,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  feet  as  the  antibacchius,  cretic 
and  amphibrach.     As  examples  of  the  first  we  find 

If  true  I  here  only!  and  of  |  cleli|cious  taste  | 
Kot  thifl|  rock  oalyl  his  oin|nipre8lence  fills| 
Thy  pun{ishmeat]  then  justly |  is  at|  hie  will| 

In  these  lines  I  believe  that  the  i/  of  onh/  and  just  If/  is 
slurred  before  the  following  vowel  (compare  pp.  6*27,  635 
of  my  former  paper).     For  cretics  we  have  the  lines 

Each  to  othier  like|  more  ihanl  on  earth |  is  though t| 
I  must  I  not  suflfer  thisl  yet  *tifi  but|  the  leesl 

In  the  former  I  should  be  disposed  to  slur  to,  making  the 
first  foot  a  spondee ;  in  the  latter  I  believe,  on  other  than 
metrical  grounds,  that  ^et  has  been  foisted  into  the  text  by 
mistake.     **Ti8  but  the  lees"  really  gives  the  reason  for 
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"  I  must  not  suffer  this.**  If  however  yet  is  geBaine, 
I  should  put  it  in  the  preceding  foot,  and  divide  as  follows : 

I  mustl  Eot  Bufferj  this  yet|  'tis  bat|  the  lees| 

An  aTOphibrach  in  the  second  foot  is  certainly  more  possible 
than  a  cretic  in  the  third*  As  regards  the  examples  of 
araphibraeh,  many  disappear  if  we  allow  of  slurring  and 
elision,  as 

Whom  reason!  hath  e Equalled  force]  hath  madel  stiprem(*| 

which  becomes  regular  if  we  read  t'ea^^n  j 

Of  rftinbowsl  and  starjry  eyesj  the  waiters  thusj 
which  should  be  divided  as  follows,  slurring  ^  before  e^ei : 
Of  rain  I  bows  and|  starry  ^eyes|  the  waiters  thus) 

In  most  other  cases  the  liuo  may  be  read  with  an  anapaest 
instead  of  an  amphibrach 

Fled  and  I  pursued]  transverse  |  the  reso|nant  fugue| 

where  the  last  two  feet  may  be  divided  |the  res|onant  fague|. 
Others  may  be  treated  as  examples  of  superfluous  syllable, 
the  feminine  rhythm  in  the  half-line,  for  which  compare 
p.  629  of  my  former  paper.  On  the  whole  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  there  is  one  case  of  indubitable  amphibrach. 


Hetuming  now  to  our  simplest  genera,  the  disyllabic 
and  trisyllabic  ascending  and  descending  metres,  how  are 
we  to  classify  the  varieties  of  these  P  First  we  have 
the  unmixed  species  of  each  differing  in  the  number  of  feet 
alone ;  and  of  these  we  have  two  subspecies,  one  in  which 
the  normal  line  consists  of  so  many  feet  and  nothing  more, 
the  other  where  the  law  of  the  metre  requires  one  or  more 
extra  syllables,  as  for  instance,  what  is  called  the  *  anacrusis  * 
in  the  old  Latin  Saturnian  or  its  English  equivalent  the  six- 
foot  trochaic, 

The|  Queen  wasj  in  her{  parlourl  eatingi  bread  and]  honey |. 

Then  we  have  the  mixed  species  in  which  the  law  of  the 
verse  requires  (not  merely  permits)  the  mixture  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  or  the  disyllabic  and  trisyllabio 
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inetres.  It  would  be  a  useful  exerciso  to  arrange  all  tlie 
varieties  of  English  verse  yet  attempted  under  these  heads,  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
one  particular  kind  of  iambic  verse,  the  heroic,  is  varied. 

The  normal  rhythm  is  most  clearly  seen  where  the  end  of 
each  foot  coincides  with  the  end  of  a  word,  and  the  end 
of  the  line  coincides  with  a  pause  in  the  sense,  especially  if 
the  lines  rhyme,  and  if  there  is  no  clashing  between  long 
syllables  and  accented  syllablea,  t\t\  if  there  are  no  long 
vowels  or  syllables  in  the  unaccented  places,  such  a  line  as 
(the  octosyllabic) 

The  BtagI  at  eve|  had  drunk |  bis  filL 

Of  coarse  a  series  of  such  lines  would  be  intolerably  mono- 
tonous to  all  who  liave  passed  out  of  the  stage  in  which  sugar 
is  the  most  exquisite  of  tastes,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
faces  that  which  presents  the  sharpest  contrast  of  red  and 
white.  It  was  to  avoid  such  monotony  that  the  rule  of  the 
caesura  was  introduced  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse;  that  we 
find  great  masters  of  rhythm  such  as  Virgil  and  Milton  so 
careful  to  vary  the  position  of  their  stops  ;  that  the  accents 
are  multiplied,  diminished,  or  inverted,  and  the  number  of 
syllables  lessened  or  increased, 

I  have  examined  at  some  length  the  manner  in  which 
Shakspere  has  applied  these  last  principles  to  produce  variety 
in  Ids  play  of  Macbeth,  Before  entering  on  this,  I  w^ill  say 
a  word  as  to  the  possible  limit  of  such  variation.  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  his  remarks  on  my  former  paper,  said,  if  he  is  rightly 
reported,  that  in  the  heroic  metre  disyllabic  and  trisyllabic 
feet  might  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  that  as  regards 
accent  the  oiJy  requisite  was  that  the  accent  should  fall  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  default  of  that, 
on  the  last  8341able  of  the  second  and  fourth.  Now  as  to 
trisyllabic  feet  I  think,  if  we  set  no  limit,  that  the  character 
the  metre  is  changed,  and  that  if  we  were  to  meet,  say, 
iich  a  line  as  the  following  in  a  heroic  passage  descriptive  of 
the  sphinx, 

Terrible t  her  approach!  with  a  hid|eouB  yel|ling  and  scream | 
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we  could  only  describe  it  a«  an  intrusion  of  trisyllabic  metre. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  might  say,  without  destroying  the 

iambic  character  of  the  line 

Terrible|  their  approach]  with  on  [set  huge)  of  war| 
(or  perhaps)         with  hi|deous  din|  of  war] 
(but  not|  I  thiok)         with  hi|deoua  yeljling  and  scream |. 

That  is^  I  think  the  limit  of  trisyllabic  substitution  Is  three 
out  of  five.  I  should  be  very  ranch  surprised  to  find  more 
than  this  in  any  serious  poetry,  and  if  it  did  occur,  I  think 
the  true  scientific  account  (i.e,  the  scanning)  of  the  line  would 
be  J  to  call  it  an  ana|me3tic  verse  inserted  by  a  freak  of  the 
poet  in  the  midat  of  a  passage  of  a  different  nature. 

We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  the  different  kinds 
of  triey liable  feet*  The  anapaest^  which  may  be  considered 
an  extensioa  of  the  iambus,  is  the  most  common ;  the  dnetyl» 
which  is  similarly  an  extension  of  the  trochee,  is  only 
allowable  I  think  in  the  first  and  either  the  third  or  fourth 
foot;  e.(/*  we  may  say 

Terrible]  their  approach j  terrible [  the  clash ]  of  war) 
or 

Terrible  1  the  clash  |  of  war|  terrible!  the  din | . 

"Wliether  amphibrachys,  «>.  iambus  followed  by  an  un- 
ttccentcd  syllable,  could  be  allowed  in  any  place,  except 
in  cases  of  feminine  rhythm,  is  perhaps  doubtiul.  I  think 
however  such  a  line  as  this  might  be  paralleled 

Rebounding!  fi*^™  the  rock|  the  an|gry  break | era  roared|. 

The  limit  of  variation  of  accent  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Taking  first  the  inversion  of  accent  which  most  alters  the 
character  of  the  line,  it  is  plain  we  could  not  treat  the 
following  as  iambic : 

Hork  1  how  I  loud  the]  cborus[  sweetly  |  singingl. 

It  is  pure  trochaic  rhythm.  Now  try  the  change  which 
according  to  Mr.  Ellis  is  all  that  is  required  to  give  it 
the  iambie  character,  viz.  the  accent  on  the  sixth  syllable : 

Hark!  tbe|  chorus|  is  heard  I  sweetly!  siu^Dgl. 
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The  line  Is  still  rhythmical,  but  I  think  it  would  be  felt  to  be 
discordant  in  an  iambic  passage ;  the  preponderating  rhythm 
is  still  trochaic.  Try  then  Mr.  Ellis's  alternative  of  a  second 
and  fourth  iambic. 

Hark  there]  is  heardj  sound  asj  of  maul  groaningl. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  rhythm  is  at  all  satisfactory  to  my  ear, 
and  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  a  parallel  could  be 
found  for  it  from  any  iambic  passage  by  a  recognized  poet. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  rhythm  is  produced  by  the 
iambic  in  the  second  and  the  fifth  place  ;  e.g. 

Sound  the  I  alarm  |  sound  the|  trumpet  |  of  war|. 
In  fact,  the  final  iambic  is  almost  as  characteristic  in  English 
as  in  Greek;  in  Macbeth  it  suffers  inversion  more  rarely 
than  any  other  foot.  If  it  is  inverted,  the  rest  of  the  line 
must  bo  strongly  iambic,  not  to  lose  its  proper  rhythmical 
character.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  limit  of 
trochaic,  as  of  trisyllabic,  substitution  was  three  out  of  five, 
provided  that  the  final  foot  remained  iambic,  otherwise  two 
out  of  five.  We  have  tried  a  line  with  trochaics  in  all  but 
the  second  and  fifth,  we  will  now  give  specimens  of  iambics 
in  the  other  feet. 

First  and  fifth —    The  din]  thickensi  sound  the|  tnimpet|  of  war|. 
Third  and  fifth —  Hark  the|  chorus |  is  beard  |  sweetly |  they  singj. 

Perhaps  one  should  except  also  the  line  which  has  the  two 
iambics  close  together  (fourth  and  fifth),  as 

Hark  how|  loud  the|  chorusi  of  joy|  they  siog). 

With  regard  to  the  other  accentual  irregularities,  excess  of 
accent,  i.e.  the  spondee,  is  allowable  in  any  position,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  limit  of  this  substitution  is  wider 
than  those  which  we  have  been  considering,  that  in  fact  there 
might  be  four  spondees  in  the  line,  supposing  that  the  fourth 
or  fifth  foot  remains  iambic ;  that  we  might  have,  for  instance, 

Bocks  caves, I  lakes  fenB,|  bogs  dens,|  shades  direj  of  death) 

death's  rejgion  all 
where  darkj  death  reigns |. 

Defect  of  accent,  the  pyrrhic,  may  also  be  found  in  any 
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poBitioB,  but  it  is  rare  for  two  pyrrhics  to  come  together,  and 
perhaps  impossible  without  a  secondary  accent  falling  on  one 
of  the  syllables,  e.g.  on  the  last  syllable  of  maim(mry. 

By  his]  loved  manlsionry(  that  the)  heaven's  breath  |* 

Perhaps  the  line  would  he  better  scanned  with  a  trisyllabic 
fourth  foot,  but  we  might  replace  '  heaven's  breath '  by 
'sweet  south/  without  destroying  the  rhythm.  If  not  more 
than  two  pyiThics  can  come  together,  it  follows  that  fhej 
limit  to  this  substitution  will  be  three  out  of  five,  and  as  i 
rule  the  other  feet  would  be  spondees  rather  than  iambics. 

I  proceed  now  with  the  examination  of  Macbeth,  limiting 
myself  to  the  two  kinds  of  variation  here  mentioned,  yiz. 
variation  through  the  number  of  syllables,  variation  through 
the  number  or  position  of  accents.  Variation  in  the  number 
of  syllables  may  be  either  by  way  of  delect  (^.)>  or  of 
excess  (B,), 

A. — A  line  which  is  defective  maybe  plainly  fragmentary, 
wanting  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  {/),  or  it  may  be  a 
skeleton  line  wanting  some  of  its  internal  syllables  (//.). 
The  latter  I  shall  call  specially  '  defective/  the  former 
*  fragmentary/ 

/,  L — Of  fragmentary  lines,  which  are  still  rhythmical, 
the  majority  are  brief  sentences  occurring  in  rapid  dialogue. 
These  frequently  combine  to  make  up  regular  lines,  as 

Len,  Qood-morrow,  noble  sir.    Mac.  Good-morrow  both. 

But  they  are  also  irregularly  combined,  the  metre  being 
obscured  by  the  dimion  of  jmrts,  and  in  this  way  they  give 
rise  to  Alexandrines  which  are  otherwise  rare  in  Shakspeare 
(<!.),  and  to  what  Dr*  Abbott  has  called  '  amphibious  sections  * 
— a  more  business-like  name  might  be  *  common  sections  ' — 
where  an  intermediate  sentence  does  double  work,  supplying 
the  close  of  a  preceding  fragmentary  line,  and  also  the  com«- 
raencement  of  a  following  fragmentar}^  line  {b.\  e.g. 

IV.  3,  219.  Macd.  At  one]  fell  Bwoop|.  Male.  Bisputel  it  like|  a  man|j 
[DiBputel  it  Ekc'l  a  man|.]  Macd.  I  abaUl  do  8o|. 
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Sometimes  the  camman  section  gives  a  superfliioiiB  syllable  in 
the  former  line,  and  the  exact  number  in  the  latter,  aa 
V.  3,  18: 

Serv.  The  Eng|Iish  force |  so  plea6e(  you.  Mack  Take|  thy  facet  hence. 
[Tuke  thy  I  face  hence*]    Seyton  !|  Vm  sick  at  heartj. 

There  are  many  examples  in  Macbeth  both  of  the  common 
section,  and  of  Alexandrines  formed  by  the  uoioQ  of  two 
fragmentary  lines.  Examples  of  the  latter  will  be  given 
further  on* 

I.  2. — Fragmentary  lines  are  also  found  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  longer  speeohes. 

(a,)  Those  at  the  beginning  are  frequently  short  introduc- 
tory phrases,  as  V.  6,  ^0,  Gracious  my  lord  ;  III,  2,  26, 
Come  on  ;  II.  3,  86,  What's  the  business  (which  becomes 
rhythmical  if  we  either  read  *  what  is '  for  *  what's,*  or  pro* 
nouncc  *  business  *  as  a  trisyUabic,  of  which  Walker  gives 
examples)*  Most  commonly  such  a  broken  line  is  the  second 
half  of  a  preceding  broken  line ;  as  Lady  Macbeth*s  Whafc 
beast  I  was't  then]  follows  on  Macbeth's  Who  dares  |  do 
morel  is  none|.  So  III.  4,  99,  What|  man  darel  I  dare|, 
seems  to  take  up  the  fragmentary  line  which  ends  Macbeth's 
previous  speech  "  which  thou|  dost  glare]  with,"  no  notice 
being  tiiken  of  Lady  Macbeth's  intermediate  address  to  the 
guests.  Sometimes  it  becomes  metrical  by  treating  a  portion 
of  a  preceding  regular  line  as  a  common  section,  e.g. 

11.  4,  33.  Macd,  To  be|  investfed.  Eosi,  Whcre|  ia  Dun|can'a  bo|dyf 
[Where's  Dun] can's  bo|dy]    Macd*  Car|ried  to  Colme|kill. 
111.2,12.  Z.  J/tfc.  Should be|  without|  regard|;  what^»done|  isdone|. 
[What's  done]  is  done.]  Mach.  We*  ve  scotched  [the  make]  riotkilled|it 
V.  8,  2a.  And  break]  it  to|  ourhope|!  FU  not|  fight  withi  thee 
[[  Willi  not  fight|  with  thee.]     Macd,  Then  yieH|  thee,  cowfard. 
V,  3,  34.  Mach,  Give  me|  my  ar|mour.  Setj.  Tia|  not  needjed  yet|. 
[It  is|  not  needled  yet]    Mach.  1*11  put]  it  on|. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  three  of  these  examples  the  com- 
mon section  is  of  greater  rhythmical  importance  in  one  of 
the  two  lines,  owing  either  to  feminine  rhythm  or  to  con- 
traction, rU  for  I  will,  'iU  for  it  k.      Some  may  perhaps 
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doubt  the  applicabilitj  of  the  principle  in  time  eases,  or 
even  deny  its  use  altogether ;  but  whoever  will  go  through 
any  play,  notiog  every  fragmentary  line,  as  I  have  done  in 
Macbeth,  will,  I  think,  bo  surprised  to  find  the  very  small 
residuum  of  lines  which  remain  unmetrical  if  treated  on  this 
method.  Whether  Shakspeare  consciously  intended  it  is 
another  matter*  I  believe  he  simply  wanted  harmonious 
lines,  and  the  common  section  contributed  to  this  result 
without  his  thinking  about  it. 

{b,)  Speeches  are  often  closed  by  a  fragmentary  line.  This 
is  sometimes  a  short  final  phrase,  as  I.  5,  74,  Leave  all  the 
rest  to  me;  I.  6,  31,  By  your  leave,  hostess;  IV.  1,  150, 
Come,  bring  me  w4iere  they  are ;  III,  3,  56,  So,  prithee, 
go  with  me.  It  seems  to  be  especially  used  in  the  absence 
of  the  rhyming  couplet  as  the  natural  close  of  the  scene  or 
of  an  important  speech,  e.g.  I,  4,  53>  It  is  a  peerless 
kinsman ;  V,  4,  21,  Towards  which  advance  the  war ; 
III.  4,  144,  We  are  yet  but  young  indeed ;  IL  3,  95, 
And  say  it  is  not  so;  III.  2,  26»  Can  touch  him  further; 
V.  2,  31,  Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam;  V.  7,  23, 
And  more  I  beg  not.  Sometimes  there  is  a  special  im- 
pressiveness  in  the  words  thus  isolated,  e,g,  I,  4,  14,  An 
absolute  trust;  V*  5,  28,  Signifying  nothing;  II.  2,  63, 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Where  the  broken  final  line 
does  not  conclude  the  scene,  it  is  usually  taken  up  and  com- 
pleted by  a  broken  initial  line,  e.g. 

I.  5,  55.  To  cryl  hold,  hold  !||   Great  Glajmis,  \vor|thy  Caw|dor. 

or  by  a  portion  of  a  complete  initial  line  used  as  a  common 
section,  as  III.  4,  68, 

Lad^  Mac.  You  look]  but  on  I  a  stool  |.    Macb.  [Pnthee|  see  theref] 
Fritheel  see  therej  Behold  |  Look,  Lu|  I  pray|  you. 

(c.)  Far  less  common  are  fragmentary  lines  in  the  middle 
of  speeches,  and  those  which  occur  may  often  be  resolved 
into  cases  of  either  (a.)  or  {b.};  what  is  printed  as  a  single 
speech  consisting  really  of  several  speeches  uttered  con- 
tinuously by  the  same  person,  e.g.  I,  5,  62,  Lady  Macbeth 
ends  one  topic  with  the  broken  line  *'  Shall  sun  that  morrow 
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and  g'oes  on,  possibly  after  a  pause,  to  appeal  more 
directly  to  her  husband,  *'your  face,  ray  thane,''  which,  it  ia  to 
be  observed,  it&elf  forms  a  common  section.  So  I.  1,  41, 
"I  cannot  telF*  ends  the  sergeant's  description  of  the  battle, 
and  in  the  following  line  he  asks  for  help  for  his  own  wounds, 
III.  4,  4,  "And  play  the  humble  host"  may  be  the  end  of 
an  address  to  one  guest,  Macbeth  turning  to  another  in  the 
next  line.  IIL  4,  99,  *'  What  man  dare  I  dare  "  is  addressed 
to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  followed  by  "Approach  thou  like,"  etc. 
addressed  to  the  Ghost.  II,  1,  41,  **As  this  which  now  I 
draw  "  is  followed  by  a  pause  for  drawing  the  sword,  and 
watching  the  imaginary  dagger.  III.  2,  ol»  "Makes  wing 
to  the  rooky  wood  "  may  suggest  a  pause  for  watching  the 
coming  on  of  night,  while  the  following  lines  give  the 
general  reflection,  "good  things  of  day,"  etc. 

Short  phrases  or  titles  are  sometimes  given  in  broken  lines 
in  the  middle  of  speeches,  e.g.  IIL  I,  40,  **  Farewell,"  and 
a  few  lines  below  we  should  read  with  Abbott 

Sirrah, 

A  word  with  you  *  attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ? 

So  in  IIL  2,  15,  it  aeems  better  to  print 

Bat  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 

expressive  of  a  pause  before  the  imprecation,  rather  than  as 
an  Alexandrine,  Similarly,  in  I.  1,  37*  we  should  read  (with 
the  Cambridge  edition,  not  the  Clarendon)  "so  they"  as 
fragmentary,  and  not  join  it  to  either  Hue.  The  pause  gives 
more  force  to  the  following  line  "doubly  redoubled  strokes 
upon  the  foe."  Some  of  the  broken  lines  in  Macbeth  may 
be  the  result  of  corruption  of  the  text,  eg.  IIL  2,  32, 
"  Unsafe  the  while  that  we,"  which  is  also  suspicious  from  the 
harsh  construction ;  and  I.  2,  20,  "  Till  he  faced  the  slave." 
In  other  places  wrong  printing  has  given  the  appearance  of 
broken  lines,  e.g.  II.  3,  120  (reading  '  let  us  away  *  for 
'  let's  away ') 

Let  UBJ  away!  our  tearBJ  are  not]  yet  brewed) 
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and  lY.  3,  28,  which  should  be  read 

Without]  leave  tak|ing?  I|  pray  you|  let  noti 

My  jea|loU8ie8|  be  your |  disho|nourB,  bat| 

Mitie  own]  safetie8|.     You  may|  be  right |ly  just |. 

(For  the  double  trochee  in  the  last  line  see  former  paper, 
p.  640>     Perhaps  too  I,  3,  126, 

In  deepest  consequence { .    CouainB]  a  word)  I  prayj  you. 

taking  "consequence"  as  a  disyllable  (cf.  V*  3,  5,  where 
'*  con  sequences  "  seems  disyllabic),  the  second  syllable  of 
which  forms  a  feminine  ending  to  the  second  foot  (see  below, 
p.  422).  If  this  is  so,  then  **  Cousins,  a  word  I  pray  you," 
will  be  a  common  section, 

II. — We  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  lines  which  are  not 
fragmentary^  mere  heads  or  tails,  but  defective  in  their 
internal  structure.  Such  defectiveness  is  sometimes  only 
apparent,  arising  from  difference  of  pronunciation  (1),  or  it 
may  be  real,  but  supplied  by  a  pause  (2),  or  by  a  compensa- 
tive lengthening  of  some  long  syllable  (3), 

(1). — The  most  common  case  of  what  we  pronounce  as  a 
monosyllable  being  treated  as  a  disyllabic,  is  where  the  letter 
r  occurs  either  following  a  long  vowel  (a. ),  as  in  I.  2,  45, 

Who  comeB|  hefej  ?    The  worfthy  tbanel  of  Ilo88| 

unless  (which  I  should  prefer)  we  adopt  Pope's  reading  and 
prefix  a  *  but '  to  the  beginning  of  the  line.  '  But '  is  wanted^ 
and  it/io  and  here  would  then  get  their  right  emphasis. 
Moreover,  the  phrase  *but  who  comes  here'  is  common  in 
Shakspeare.     Abbott  quotes  four  examples  of  it  in  p,  414* 

I,  6,  6.  Smells  woo|inglj-|  here| :  no  jut|ty  freeze]. 
IL  3^  128.  What  should  |  be  Bpo|ken  he  [re,  where]  our  fate|. 
I.  6^  30.  And  shall  I  conti|nue  6|ur  grajces  towards!  him. 
II,  1,  20,  I  dreamt]  last  night |  of  the|  three  we|ird  siB|ter8. 
IV.  3,  111.  Died  ev|ery  dayl  she  lived |  Fare|  thee  well|, 
[so  better  than  by  dividing  liv|ed]. 

Also  where  r  follows  a  consonant  (k),  as  en t|ej ranee  I,  5, 
40,   rememble|rance    III.   2,    30,   raon8t|o|rous    IIL    6,    8, 
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cbildlelren  IV.  3,  172;  and  even  where  it  precedes  a  con- 
soDant,  as  in  III.  1,  102, 

Not  in  I  the  wor|(e)8t  raDk|  of  man  [hood  Bay|  it. 

Examples  will  be  found  in  Walker^s  Versification^  p.  32,  and 
in  Abbott.     So  Burns  (quoted  by  Guest,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  has™ 

**  Te'll  try  I  the  wa|rld  soonj  my  lad|. 
*'0n  cv|ry  blade|  the  pea|rb  hung|.*' 

Other  examples  of  words  pronounced  with  more  syllables 
than  we  should  now  give  to  them  are  set*gmni  I,  1,  3, 
cap\i\fains  I,  1,  'M^  prayers  III.  6,  49,  Mr.  Wagner,  in  his 
edition,  goes  too  far,  when  he  tells  us,  on  I.  2,  5, 

Gainst  my  I  captiv|ity.    Hail]  brave  friend  | 

**  brave  zu  sprechen  wie  bra-ave.'*^  And  Dr.  Abbott  is  almost 
as  daring  in  making  *  hail  *  a  disyllable  {8,0,  %  484). 
Similarly  he  reads  as  disylkbles  'sleep'  in  II.  1,  51,  'sight' 
in  IV.  1,  122,  'wrought'  in  IL  1,  19. 

(2)  and  (3). — It  wiU  be  best  to  consider  together  all  the 
cases  of  really  defective  lines^  as  they  are  usually  capable  of 
being  explained  either  on  the  principle  of  the  pause  or  of 
the  lengthened  syllable.  The  former  explanation  is  the  one 
which  commends  itself  the  most  to  myself.  In  many  cases 
indeed  I  should  treat  the  defective  line  as  consisting  of  a 
final  and  initial  fragmentary  line.  Thus  in  I,  2,  5,  *'  "gainst 
my  captivity"  is  the  end  of  the  speech  to  tho  kingj  "hail, 
brave  friend/'  is  the  commencement  of  the  speech  to  the 
sergeant ;  and  the  pause  between  the  two  takes  the  place  of 
the  omitted  eyllable.  In  L  4,  14,  "an  absolul^3  trust''  ends 
Duncan 's  address  to  Malcolm;  **  O  worthiest  cousin  '*  begins 
the  address  to  Macbeth,,  the  pause,  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  the  latter,  occupying  the  place  of  two  syllables.  In 
I.  5,  41,  **  under  my  battlements  *'  closes  Lady  Macbeth's 
reflections  on  the  hoars©  messenger,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
begins  the  invocation  of  tlie  powers  of  evil,  "come,  you 
spirits.**  In  IL  3,  83,  "  the  great  doom's  image.  Malcolm ! 
Banquo !  "  we  have  a  final  fragraentarj'  line  followed  by  a 
pause  and  an  extra- metrical  exclamation.     The  pa^se  will 
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also  sufficiently  explain  I.  4,  35,  "  In  drops  of  sorrow.  Sons, 
kinsmen,  thanes ; ''  II.  1^  19,  ''  which  else  should  free  have 
wrought.  Bartq,  All's  well  "  (this  line,  which  oonaisits  pro- 
perly of  two  fragments,  ia  reduced  to  regularity  by  Dr* 
Abbott,  who  reads  *  all  is/  and  disyllabizea  ^  wrought ') ; 
II.  4,  29,  **  Thine  own  life's  means!  Then  'tis  most  like'* 
(here  too  Dr*  Abbott  obtains  a  regular  line  by  reading:  '  it  is ' 
and  disyllabizing  *  means');  L  2,  7,  "As  thou  didst  leave 
it.  Doubtful  it  stood  *'  (but  I  should  prefer  here  to  read 
*  doubtfully') ;  IT.  3,  218,  ''  did  you  say  all  P  0  hell-kite! 
all?"  (though,  if  it  were  desired,  the  cry  expressed  by  th« 
conventional  symbol  0  might  fill  the  space  of  three  syllables) » 
and  V.  7,  22,  **  seems  bruited.  Let  me  find  him  fortune," 
though  I  confess  I  should  prefer  to  read  with  Steevens,  *  let 
me  but  find  bim  fortune/  not  only  as  more  rhythmical,  but 
as  more  expressive.     In  the  famous  Kne — 

I,  7,  28.  And  falls|  on  the  o(ther,     |How  iiow|  whi*t  newfi|? 

the  loss  of  a  syllable  is  quite  accounted  for  by  the 
pause,  but  I  should  prefer  to  insert  '  side.'  It  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  we  have  here  a  piece  of  carelessness  on 

the  part  of  the  printer,  of  which  there  is  such  abundant 
evidence  throughout,  rather  than  that  Shakapeare  was  guilty 
of  what  I  should  be  disposed  to  call  the  affectation  of  ex- 
pressing surprise  by  the  cutting  short  of  one  little  word. 
Other  passages  in  which  the  pause  is  perhaps  a  less  satisfac- 
tory expedient  are  the  following:  IL  1,  51,  ''The  curtained 
sleep;  witchcraft  celebrates/*  where  the  pause  after  *  sleep'  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  omission  of  a  syllable.  Dr. 
Abbott  would  make  '  sleep  '  a  disyllabic,  supporting  this  by 
Richard  III.,  V.  3,  130,  which  he  divides  thus — 

Doth  cam  I  fort  thee  iaj  thy  Ble|ep:  live]  aud  flou Irish. 


[The  true  scanning  has  been  given  in  my  former  paper*} 
In  the  line  before  us  I  should  prefer  to  read  ^sleej^er'  as 
more  suited  to  the  definite  article.  In  IT.  1,  122,  *' Horrible 
sight !  Now  I  see  ^tis  true,'*  there  is  a  decided  pause»  but  the 
rhythm  is  so  harsh  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  axda- 
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mation  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text.  Such  a  cry 
would  be  vcrj*  natural  on  catchiog  sight  of  Banquo's  spirit. 
Dr.  Abbott  disylkbizes  'sights  In  lY.  3,  44,  ''Of  goodly 
thousands  :  but,  for  all  this/*  there  is  a  pause  both  before  and 
after  'but' ;  not  enough,  however,  to  account  for  the  rliythni. 
Dr.  Abbott  disyllabizea  *  but/  I  should  be  rather  disposed,  if 
the  line  is  correct,  to  give  a  disyllabic  weight  to  '  all '  with 
its  long  vowel  and  final  liquid, 

B, — Where  there  is  excess  in  the  number  of  syllables,  the 
extra  syllables  may  be  either  outside  the  feet,  producing  what 
is  called  the  feminine  rhythm  (/.),  or  they  may  be  included  in 
the  feet  {IL). 

I. — The  first  kind  of  superfluous  syllable  is  frequently  found 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  its  presence  or  absence  has  been 
used  as  a  test  for  determining  the  genuineness  or  the  age  of 
the  Shakspearian  Plays,  the  prevalent  taste  in  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  inclining  more  and  more  to  a  broken 
rhythm,  just  as  we  find  in  Euripides  a  growing  tendency 
to  the  use  of  trisyllabic  feet.  Sometimes  we  find  two  such 
unaccented  syllables,  which  generally  admit  of  being  slurred, 
aa  in  'conference/  Examples  will  he  given  further  on  under 
the  head  of  apparent  Alexandrines.  As  I  am  not  now  treat- 
ing of  specialties  of  rhythm,  but  merely  illustrating  the 
general  manner  of  its  variation,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of 
this  (ff.),  but  go  on  to  the  rarer  use  of  the  superfluous  syllable 
at  the  close  of  the  second  or  third  foot  (b.).  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Guest  and  Abbott,  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr- 
Ellis  would  treat  all  such  cases  under  the  head  of  trisj'llabic 
feet.  I  observe  in  the  passage  from  M.  Gaston  Paris,  printed 
in  the  Tmnmctwn^  for  1874,  Pt.  IV.  p.  646,  that  two  of 
the  four  types  of  the  old  French  decasyllabic  metre  are 
what  he  calls  feminine  at  the  hemistich,  I  make  twenty- 
tive  lines  in  Macbeth  with  the  superfluous  syllable  after 
the  second  foot,  and  thirty-two  with  it  after  the  third  foot. 
In  almost  all  there  is  a  full  stop  after  the  superfluous  syllable, 
which  makes  it  more  diflScult  to  join  it  with  what  follows,  so 
as  to  form  a  trisyllabic  foot.  In  several  instances,  howeveri  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  syllable  oti 
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the  principle  of  slurring,  of  which  I  shall  shortly  speak. 
Thus  several  end  in  r  and  s^  which  have  a  tendency  to  obscure] 
the  sound  of  a  preceding  voweli  e.g. 

I.  7.  26.     Of  hisl  awn  chamVr|  and  umd\  their  Te|iy  daglgers. 
II.  3.  138.  Of  trea[8'no!i3  marce|.     And  8o|  do  I|-     So  all |. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  double  feminine  endings  both  after 
the  second  and  after  the  last  foot,  e.g. 

L  3,  43,  That  maul  may  ques|tion|  You  8eem|  to  un|der8tand|  me. 
I,  7,  10.  To  plague  I  the  inven|tor|  This  ev|en*hand|ed  just  |  ice. 

Superfluous  after  second  foot ; 

1.  3,  72.     But  howl  of  Caw|dor|  ?  The  thane|  of  Cawjdor  livo6|. 
L  3,  150.  With  tilings]  forgot|ten|.  Kind  gen lliemen]  yourpain«|. ' 
L  4,  42,     On  all|  deaerv|er8|.    From  heaoe|  to  In|vemesB|. 

II.  2,  53.     Give  me|  the  dag [ gets |:  the  sleep] log  and|  the  dead|. 

II,  2,  66.     At  the|  south  ealtryl :  retire!  we  to|  our  cham|ber- 

[Thotigh  here  we  might  divide  |at  the  south|  entryl,  and 
there  is  a  further  explanation  in  the  repeated  re.} 

IL  3,  109.  Upon  I  their  pil|low8|:   they  stared|  and  were|  dia- 

traclted. 
II.  3,  147.  The  aear|er  blood|y|.    This  murld'roua  shaftj   that's 

shot]. 
III.  1,  26.     'Twixt  this)  and  sup! per |.      Go  not|   my  horse |   the 

het|ter, 
III.  1,  35.     Craviiigl  us  joiQt|ly|.    Hie  youj  to  horBe|i  adieu|. 

IIL  1,  80.     In  our|  last  conlfereacej,  passed  in{  proba|tioQ  wttbf 

you? 
III.  1,  84.     Say  thus]  did  Ban | quo |.    You  made|  it  known |  to  as|. 

III.  1,  128.  YourspintsI  Bhine  through |  you|.    Within |  this  hour| 

at  most  I . 

IV.  2,  17*     The  fits|   of  the  seal  son  |,   I  dure|    not   speak]    much 

fujr|ther* 
IV,  2,  35*     Why  ehouldl  I,  mo]ther|.    Poor  birdsj  they  are|  not 

set)  for. 
III.  2,  19.     That  shakel  m  night|lyl.     Better!  be  with|  the  deadj. 
IV.  3|  220.  Convert]  to  anfger{.     Blunt  not|  the  heartl  onrage|  it. 
III.  2,  22.     In  restjless  ecslt'syf.    Duncan  |  is  in|  his  grave  |.   * 
in.  4,  36.     'Tis  given]  with  wel|come|.     To  feedj  were  best]   at 

home  I . 
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III.  4, 

87. 

To  those!  ^^^  know|  me|.  Come  love]  and  health |  ^M 
to  all|.                                                                                          H 

III.  4, 

103. 

Shall  nej^er  tremlblef:  or  be|  alive  |  a^fiinl.                         ^^^H 

T.  G, 

4. 

Lead  our  |  Erst  hat |  tie | .    Worthy j  Macduff  |  and  we  | .           ^^| 

Superfluous  after  third  foot :                                                               ^^^| 

V.3, 

7, 

Shall  e'er|  haye  power  |  upon  thee|.  Then  flj|  false  ^| 
thanesj.                                                                                  ^^^| 

V.  3, 

4, 

Was  he  1  not  born  |  of  worn  |  an  |  ?  The  epnte&l  that  know | .        ^^^| 

V.  4, 

3, 

What  wood!  is  thisj  before]  usf  ?  The  wood|  of  Bir{aam.         ^^H 

V.  2, 

n. 

Proteall  their  fijetl  of  iEan|hood|.  What  doesi  the  ^^H 
tyirant?                                                                                    ^^H 

V.  1, 

65. 

Do  breed  [  unnat  1  oral  troub  |  les ] .    Infect ]  ed  minde  | .                    ^M 

IV.  3, 

223. 

That  were  |  most  pre  |  cious  to  |  me  | .  Bid  heaven  [  look  on  |               ^M 

IV.  3, 

136. 

The  heal | ing  hen  [edict] ton  | .    With  this |  straBgo  vir  |  tue.               ^| 

IV.  3, 

177, 

Each  mi  |  nate  teems  |  a  new  |  one  | .   How  doee  { my  wife  |  ?               ^| 

IV.  3, 

117. 

To  thy  1  good  truth  [  and  hon  I  our],    Bevilishl  Macbeth  |.         ^^^H 

IV.  S, 

33. 

Per  goodfneas  dare|  not  check |  thee|.  Wear  thou]  thy  ^^^| 
wrongHJ.                                                                               ^^^M 

IV.  2, 

77. 

AccuiiDt|ed  dangfronB  foI|ly] :  why  then |  alaa|.                   ^^^H 

IV.  2, 

14, 

So  nins|  against  I  all  rea{son|.     My  dear|eBt  coz|.                ^^^H 

III.  6, 

43. 

That  clogs  1  me  with|  thia  anslwerj.  And  that|  well  ^^^H 
might].                                                                                  ^^H 

III.  6, 

44. 

Advise [  him  to|  a  cauftionl^  to  hold|  what  disltance.             ^^^H 

111.  4. 

110. 

With  most!  admired  1  diaor|der|.   Can  such]  things  he].        ^^^H 

III.  4, 

112. 

Without  1  our  spelcial  won|der|  ?  You  make|  me  ^^^| 
etnmge].                                                                             ^^^| 

UI.  4, 

84. 

Your  no|ble  friends |  do  laekl  you{,    I  do|  forget]*                ^^^H 

III.  4, 

60. 

That  mt  ght  {  a  ppal  ]  the  de  |  vil  [ .    0  pro  |  per  atuiOP  | ,                 ^^^| 

III.  1, 

126. 

For  sun  I  dry  wdght|y  rea|sons].   We  shall  |  my  lord].           ^^^| 

UI.  1, 

107. 

Which  in)  his  death]  were  per  | feet] .  Tm  one|  my  liege {         ^^^| 

■    III.  1, 

57. 

Mark  Anjlouy  wasj  by  Cae|8ar|.   He  chid|  the  Bis]ters.          ^^^| 

■        1.3, 

113. 

With  hid  1  den  helpl  and  vaD]tago|,  or  that]  with  both].         ^^^M 

■ 

56. 

It  is|  a  ban|(|uet  to]  me].    Let's  af  ]ter  him|.                        ^^^| 

■        1-6, 

3. 

XJatol  otir  geu|tle  sensles].    This  gueat]  of  sumjmer.            ^^^H 

■     n- 1, 

26. 

It  shall!  make  hon|our  for|  you|.    8o  I|  lose  none|.              ^^^H 

■        II.  2, 

52. 

Look  onU|  again  1  I  dare|  not|.    luBnnl  of  pur|poBQ,           ^^^H 

■     n.  2, 

54. 

That  fears |  a  paiu [ted  dev | il [ .    If  he ]  do  bleed ] .                   ^^H 

■     n- 

74. 

Wake  Dunjcan  with]  thy  knook|iDg|.  I  would]  thou  ^^^B 
oouldfit] .                                                                              ^^^M 

I      HI.  6, 

2. 

Which  can|  inter|pret  fiir|ther|.    Oolyl  I  sayj.                  ^^^| 
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II.  2,  23.    That  they  I  did  wake|  each  o|ther|*    I  stood  |  and  board] 

them. 
V.  8,  6.       With  blo<xl|  of  thine]  alrea|dy|.    I  have|  no  words|. 
V.  8,  27.     Here  may|  yon  seel  the  ty|rant(*    I  will|  not  yield |. 

//. — ^Extra  syllables  within  the  feet  may  either  disappear 
through  elision  [a.)  or  slurring  (i  j,  or  they  may  be  distinctly 
perceptible  and  form  trisyllabic  feet  (r.),  or  finally  they  may 
form  an  ejttra  foot,  giving  rise  to  an  Alexandrine  (rf.). 

(a.)  Am  regards  the  mark  of  elision,  there  seems  to  Lave 
been  no  principle  in  the  First  Folio,  and  not  much  in  later 
editions.  I  have  by  me  a  complete  collation  of  the  elisions 
in  the  Folio  and  in  the  Clarendon  edition,  and  in  several 
cases  syllables  essential  to  tlie  metre  are  cut  out,  e.g,  •  let's 
away'  in 

U.  3,  129,  Let  ua|  away|  our  tears]  are  notj  yet  brewed  |. 

In  others,  syllables  are  unelided,  the  absence  of  whicb  would 
certainly  improve  the  rhythm^  e.g.  I  should  prefer  *gan  and 
'  would,  t-o  '  began  '  and  *  I  would  *  in  the  following 

I.  2p  53.  The  thane  |  of  Caw  {dor  ^gan|  a  di3|mal  con[flict 
II.  2,  73.  Wake  Duii|can  with|  thy  knoc| king.    'WouJdt  thorn  j~ 
couldstj. 

So  I  should  prefer  thou'ri  and  /'//*  to  thou  art  and  I  am  in. 

L  4,  16.  Was  heavjy  on\  me.     Thou*rtl  bo  far|  before |* 
IIL  1,  168,  AYhich  in|  hisdeathl  were  perf|ect|.    I'm  one i  my 
liege  I . 

Perhaps  the  sign  of  eUsion  should  only  be  used  where  there 
is  a  coniplote  disappearance  of  the  syllable.  There  are  three 
degrees  of  evanescence,  (1)  where  the  syllable  is  distinctly 
pronounced,  but  is  metrically  superfluous  (as  in  a  trisyUabic 
foot),  (2)  where  it  is  slurred,  blending  more  or  less  with  a 
preceding  or  succeeding  sound,  (3)  where  it  is  entirely  in- 
audible. It  will  depend  very  much  ^  on  the  taste  of  the 
individual  reader  what  view  he  will  take  of  any  particular 
syllable,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  usage  in  Shakspeare's  time. 
Perhaps  as  the  is  constantly  printed  as  th  in  the  Elizabethan 
writersj  even  in  prose  and  before  consonants,  we  may  assume 
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that  its  vowel  was  entirely  lost  before  vowels,  where  we 
should  make  a  glide  or  slur  it. 

The  commonest  elisions  in  the  First  Folio  are  'd  for  ed  in  the 
preterite  and  past  participle,  even  where  the  present  ends 
with  e,  as  /ac'd,  carv'd :  W  for  they  as  '  to  th'  chops,'  *  o'  th' 
milk,'  *th'  utterance.'  Not  unfrequently  this  elision  is 
wrongly  given  where  the  syllable  is  required  for  the  metre  : 
e.g.  ni.  4,  101, 

The  armed  |.  rhino [ceros  or|  the  Hyr|can  tigler. 

is  better  than  '  th'  Hyrcan '  of  the  Folio.     And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that '  th'  expedition  '  and  '  th'  Tiger '  are  wrong  in 

II.  3,  92.  The  ex|pedi|tion  of  |  my  rijolent  lovej. 
I.  3,  7.  Her  huB[band*8  tol  Aleplpo  gone|  master  o'|  the  Tijger. 

Equally  common  with  these  is  the  elision  of '«  for  ia.    '  When 
the  battle's  lost  and  won.' 

'<  also  stands  for  ti«,  '  betray's '  in  I.  8,  125  (unnecessarily, 
though  the  Clarendon  adopts  it). 

Win  usl  with  honjest  trif  fles  to|  betray  |  us. 

So  in  '  let's '  (several  times),  '  upon's '  (unnecessarily,  though 
adopted  by  Clarendon)  in 

III.  1,  36.  Ay,  my  I  good  Iord|:  our  time|  does  oall|  upon|  us. 

And  V.  6,  5. 

'«  for  1m,  II.  2,  22,  ' in's  sleep.'  II.  3,  99,  'make's  love 
known.' 

Another  very  common  elision  is  it  for  ed^  e.g.  cam'st, 
anticipat'st,  got'st,  kind'st,  stem'st,  near'st,  secret'st,  dear'st 
'//  for  will,    ril  (always  ile  in  the  Folio),  w?c'//,  you^lU 
*ld  for  would;  thau'ldst,  we' Id,  I' Id,  you' Id. 
'tt  for  wilt,  thou' It. 

*dst  for  hadst  '  thou'dst  rather  hear  it.' 
'rt  for  art,  *  thou'rt  mad.' 
*t  for  it,  prefixed,  'twas,  'twere,  *ti8  'twould. 

suffixed,  is't,  was't,  were't,  may't,  piease't,  done't, 
be't,  heat^t,  goes't,  take't,  puU't,  deny't, 
on't,  in't,  for't,  to't,  before't,  under' t^  iff, 
an't.    This  is  adopted  by  Clarendon. 
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e  for  to,  fkoM  III.  6, 44,  i'apjmse  IV.  3, 18.  Not  adopted 
by  Clarendon. 

o*€r  for  Qcer^  o'eHeap^  overbear,  o^er/raught, 

ne*er  for  never* 

0*  for  of^  o'  th\  0*  that,  adopted  by  Clarendon. 

i'  for  m,  i'faith  once,  T  tk*  many  times,  adopted  by  Clarendon* 

*em  for  them  several  times,  adopted  by  Clarendon. 

Surd  vowel  omitted  in  murth'nng  I.  5,  47,  temperate 
II.  3,  90,  mock'ry  III.  4,  106,  utpWom  III.  5,  24,  niecTcine 
IV.  3,  210,  and  V.  2,  irhmp^nngis  V.  1,  not  adopted  by 
Clarendon ;  of  course,  if  employed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  used 
in  very  many  moi-e  instances. 

Loss  of  initial  sliort  syllable :  *gmmt  for  against,  *bore  for 
above,  *tm^t  for  beiwu-tf  'gin  for  begitiy  adopted  by  Clarendon, 
which  also  reads  Ucape,  'came,  for  escape,  because,  where  the 
Fulio  gave  the  abbreviation  without  mark  of  elision. 

The  Clarendon  edition  also  gives  the  apostrophe  after 
kitjhfte89\  used  for  the  genitive,  where  there  is  none  in  the 
Folio. 

Two  special  words,  god^ild,  sev^night,  complete  the  list  of 
elisions  contained  in  the  Folio. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  some  of  these  are  incorrect. 
The  other  errors  which  I  have  noticed  are  as  follows :  I.  3, 18, 
'*ril  drain  him  dry  as  hay,"  corrected  in  C.  11.  3,  102, 
Fol.  and  C, 

What  is]  amissl?    You  are!  and  do]  not  know  *tl. 
tlio  elision  of  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

111.  1,  102.  Not  in  I  the  worjst  raok]  of  maul  hood  sayj  it. 
F*  and  0»  road  sagH, «',  and  F.  gives  th\ 

IlL  4^  89.  I  driakj  to  the  gi3n|eral  joy|  of  the|  whole  tajble. 
F.  elides  both  t/w'n  and  of;  0,  only  the  latter. 

IV,  3,  180.  Bo  Dotl  a  niglgard  ofl  your  speech|:  how  goes  it|?" 
F,  and  C.  unnecessarily  elide  it, 

I  will  lastly  give  a  list  of  passages  in  which  a  necessary 
elision  is  unmarked* 

It  is  aingular  that  with  the  exception  of  thou'dist  for  thmi 
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hadd^  F*  never  contracts  have.  Otherwise  Fce^  we*ve,  thetf^ve^ 
I*d,  he*Sj  would  be  naturally  written  iu  the  following  lines, 
among  others,  where  F.  and  C.  both  give  the  words  at  full 
length ; 

I.  4»  20.  Might  have!  been  mino|:  onlyl  Vve  leftj  to  saj]. 
T,  4,  18.  To  o|Tertake|  thee:  would |  thou'dst  Itis^l  deaerved|. 
IV.  2,  73,  WeVe  wil|iing  dames |  enough  1,  there  can |  not  be|. 
11.  1,  2L  To  you  I  they've  showed  |  some  truth].     I  thiuk| 

not  of  I  them. 
II.  2,  6.     Do  mock  I  their  charge|  with  Bnoreal.    I've  drugged  | 
their  po&|sets. 
lU.  4,  20.  Then  comes^j  my  £t|  again |  Vd  abel  been  perjfect. 

So  in  the  following  lines  we  should  read  instead  oi  I  am,  ihou 
art^  he  would ^ 

III*  1,  108.  "Which  inl  hie  death]  were  perf|eet|*     I*ra  one| 
my  liege  I . 
L  3,  133.  Commenc|tng  ini  a  truth  |.    I'm  thane  |  of  Caw  | dor. 
I.  4 J  16.  Was  hea|vy  ou'l  me,  thou  *rt|  ao  far|  before]. 
II,  1,  23.  Weld  apend|  it  in|  eorae  words]  uponf  that  bus|iaess. 
II.  4,  I7»  Coatea(l|iDg  'gainstj  obe|dieiLce  asj  they  Id  makej. 
I.  5,  21.  The  illlness  should  1  attend |  it,  whatj  thou'idst  higbjiy. 

So  '  to  hkhome/  'what  is'  'Macduff  is,'  are  better  contracted  in 

I.  6,  24,  To's  home  I  before]  us.     Fair|  and  no|blD  hoB|teaa. 
11.  3,  77.  Is  leftt  this  vault]  to  brag]  of.     What's]  ami8«|. 
Ill ,  6,  29.  Takes  from  (  his  high  |  respect  | .  Thither  Mac|  duflfa  gone  [ . 

(6*)  The  commonest  case  of  slurring  is  where  the  roll  of 
an  r  obscures  a  neighbouring  vowel.  This  is  seen  as  regards 
the  following  vowel  in 

III.  4,  107.  The  bajby  of  |  a  girl|  henee  hortrible  shadjow. 
Y.  3,  44.  Cleanse  the|  stuffed  bo|fiom  of  |  that  per'Jlou^  stuif  | 

and  so  with  ceremony ^  warranted^  twurisherf  ttfranny,  mrity. 
Examples  of  the  preening  vowel  slurred  are 

V.  1,  78.  Foul  whispl'rings  are|  abroadj  unnatfral  deeds. 

and  so  corporai,  discovery,  temperance,  perseverance,  general^ 
momefiianj,  conference^  epery,  murderom,  and  perhaps  power, 
chamber,  supper,  disorder,  Caesar,  wonder,  answer;  though  it  is 
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of  course  possible  to  take  these  as  forming  tj*iayllabic  feeL 
The  epeUiiigs  spnte  for  spirit,  and  parlom  for  perihm  seem  tii^| 
show  that  in  certain  casee  at  any  rate  the  vowel  was  lost. 

We  also  find  the  short  vowel  slurred  with  other  liquida,  at] 
in  devil^  devilish,  heaven^  probably  villain  in 

V.  3,  13,  There  is|  ten  thou  1  sand— geese  |,  vill'n— sol  Idlers  Sir|. 

and  with  s,  as  min' staff  ma/stt/f  ecstasy.     Compare  III.  4,  2 : 

And  last  |  the  h ear  |  ty  wel  |  come.     Thanks  |  to^your  maj  |  *sty . 

[Also  I.  6.  18,  II,  3,  75,  IH.  4,  12L] 

III.  2,  22,  In  restllessecstpeyl*    Buncanl  is  in|  his  grave]. 
I.  5,  49.  And  take|  my  milk|  forgall|  you  murdfriDg  miafsters 

In  Y.  3,  5, 

All  morftal  consleqnences  have|  pronouneed|  me  thus| 

there  seems  a  double  slurring  due  to  the  sibilant.  In  this 
and  other  eases  the  alternative  lies  not  between  slurring  and 
trisyllabic  feet,  but  between  slurring  and  the  Alexandrine, 
which  to  my  ear  would  have  a  weak  dragging  effect  in  such 
a  passage.  Dr.  Abbott  gives  several  examples  (§  471)  of  the 
dropping  of  the  final  8  in  the  plural  of  words  ending  with 
a  sibilant. 

More  rarely  we  find  slurring  of  rowels  following  other  con- 
sonants, as  surf  ted,  fantmVcnL    One  vowel  preceding  another 

A  A         c^  . 

18  sometimes  slurred,  as  furiom,   unusttaL     Sometimes  moT€ 

than  one  letter  seems  to  be   omitted  in  pronunciation, 
imtruments  is  disyllabic  according  to  Abbott,  g  4(i8,      See^ 
examples  in  noto.^ 

1  Pwhiipii  it  will  lj«  best  to  gire  the  complete  list  of  wwli  doubtful  Giio«  far  the 
reader  to  form  hi  a  own  judgrmeut  upon  tbi^m. 

L  7|  BO.     Each  coqiord  fn^tini  to  this  terribk  feat, 
in.  2,  IB.     In  the  alSirtion  of  these  terrible  dreams. 

III.  4,  78.    Too  ttrribl**  for  the  ear  the  time  hoA  been, 
in.  4,  36.     From  thence,  the  Mnce  to  meat  is  caremoEy. 

IV.  3,  138.  Be  like  our  wiirrAnt4>d  quarrel.     WTiy're  jou  sUeot  f 
II.  2,  40,     Chiuf  nourisher  in  life's  feast     AVbat  do  you  mean  P 
V.  4,  6.      The  number*  of  onr  boit,  and  make  discovery. 

IT.  3,  67.    Id  nattire  i»  a  tyrannf:  U  httk  been. 
lY.  3,  92.    As  justice,  Teritf,  tempfimioey  itableBMiy 
lioutity,  perseT'rauce. 
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((?.)  It  IS  difficult  to  find  examplea  of  undoubted  trisyllabic 
feet ;  vvlmt  would  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  such  being  bu 
often  capable  of  other  explanation,  either  on  the  principle  of 
feminine  rhythm  or  of  elurring.  The  following  eecin  to  me 
the  most  probable : 

L  7,  22.  Stridingl  the  blast]  or  Iiear{ea^B  che|nibim  horsedj. 
IL  3,  121  .Uii raan  I  iierly  breeched  [  with  gore |  who  could  |  refrain  | . 
I.  5,  17.  What  thoul  art  pro  |  raised,   Yel|  do  I  fearl  thy  nu|turc. 
I.  2,  45.  Whatahiiatel  looks  through  I  hiseyes|!  3o  should  |  he  look  |- 

(d.)    Alexandrines   are    most    comraonly   found  in   lines 
divided  between  different  epeakers,  e.g. 
III.  1,  139-  rU  come}  to  you|  anonj. — We  are|  reaolvedl  my  lord|. 
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III.  4,  89,     I  driuk  to  the  getteral  jny  9*  the  whole  tahle. 
III.  4,  66.     The  fit  ia  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought 
II L  1,  79*     In  our  liist  conference  ;  p[wsed  in  prcthation  with  yoa. 
IT.  3,  59,     Sudden,  volnptutiufl,  smacking  of  every  sm. 
II.  3|  123.  Thd  near  I  or  bloodlyj.     Thu  murldarom  shaft  |  that's  shot). 
1.  7,  76.     Of  hia  own  ch amber ,  ajid  UAcd  their  Tery  daggons* 
III,  1|  87.    Your  pfttienee  so  predomlnflnt  in  your  nature, 
III.  1,  105.  Whose  eimmtton  takes  your  eiemy  off. 
III.  2,  31.     Fre^nt  Mm  enunenc^  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 
III.  6»  10,     He  did,  and  with  an  abMikte  *  Sir,  not  L' 
[cf.  I.  4,  14.    An  fth|solt)te  tmatl  .  .  |0  worth [ioift  coujain.] 

III.  I,  117.  To  thy  I  good  truth  |  and  htmloar[.     DeTilishI  Macbethf, 
V.  7,  8.       The  devil  himseK  coiild  not  pronounce  a  title. 

[cf,  111.4,60,  IL  2,  54.] 

IV.  3,  182.  Whidh  I  have  Keanly  home,  there  ran  a  rumour, 
IV.  3,  67.     In  evils  to  tnp  Macbeth.     I  grant  him  bloody, 

V.  3,  40.     Canst  thou  not  mimstcr  to  a  mind  diBc^a&ed. 
[cf.  V.  3,  46,  L  6,  49.] 
III.  4,  86.     I  hare  a  strange  mfinaity  which  ie  nothing. 

III.  2,  45.     Be  innocent  of  the  knowli>dge,  dflWQSt  <^uck. 
[cf.  1.5,63,11.  2,  36.] 

lY.  3,  64.     AU  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 

V.  4,  19.     Tliouj^hta  apcculative  their  unaTjrc  hop*ia  relate. 

IV.  2,  17.     The  tit«|  o'  the  Ma|Mm|.     I  djire|  not  apoakf  much  furftlltr, 

IV.  1,  152,  Itm  wife,  hi^  hahos,  and  all  uufurtiinate  soula. 

III.  4,  36.     Tifl  given  I  with  wtl|come| ;  to  fet>d|  wore  heitl  at  homef. 

III.  1,  68.     Given  to  the  common  enemy  oi  man. 
[here  ^ivm  may  be  a  trochee,  making  the  next  foot  an  anapaest.] 

IV,  3,  223.  That  were|  most  pretcioua  to|  mef.     Did  heavetij  look  on|> 
IL  2,  62.     The  multitudinooii  seaa  incamadine. 

Ill,  1,  57.     Mtirk  .iu|toD/A  wa«|  by  Caefiarj.     He  ehid|  the  tUfton. 
V.  4 1  8.      W(?  learn  no  other  but  the  coutidunt  t)Tant. 
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I.  2,  58.     The  vict|ory  fell|  on  ub|— Great  haplpinesal — That 

now|. 
11.  1,  3.       And  she  I  goes  down]  at  twelve] — I  tak't,|  'tis  la|ter> 
Sir|. 

III.  3,  11.     Alreadly  are  inf  the  courtj — His  hor]8es  go|  abontl. 

IV,  2,  30.     I  take  I   my  leave  |    at   once  |— Sirrah  |    your   £a|ther't 

dead  I . 
III.  4j  12L  Attend  I  his  majleatyt— A  kind]  good-night |  to  all |. 

[though  this  may  be  read  as  an  ordinary  line  by  disyllabizing 
*  majesty,*] 

The  following  have  the  feminine  rhythm  at  the  end. 

I,  B,  10.     The  air  I  is  dcl|icatti — See»  seel  our  hoB|oured  hosltea*) 

II.  3,  79.     The  sleepiersof  |  thy  houfle| — Speak,  fipeak| — Ogent|le- 

]a|dy, 
y.  5,  17.     The  queen  I  my  Iord[  is  dead! — ^^^  should  |  have  died| 
hereaf|ter. 

KoU  to  p.  428  continue, 

V.  2,  6.      Excite  the  inortift<?d  man.    Near  Bimam  wood. 
III.  2,  47-     Scarf  up  the  temler  eye  of  pitiful  day, 
II.  2,  5,       The  doors  are  opow  uud  the  surfeited  grooms. 
I.  3,  HO.  My  thought  J  whose  murjder  yet|  is  but|  fan  tii«|  tied. 
II.  4,  14.     Aud  Dejul'iie'h  horses,  n  thlug  mofti  strange  and  certain. 
[*hor8rt»*  prohiihly  one  syllahk^  tas  Abbott,  §  471.] 
Ill-  2j  4B.     And  with  thy  hlootlj  imd  inrisible  hand. 
V.  8^  4i«     The  which  no  sooner  had  Ms  prowess  confirmed. 
II,  3,  114,  Who  can|  h^  wisfi|,  nmiizedl,  temperately  and  furjiotii, 
[*  (emporttte  *  and  *  furious  '  both  disyllabic] 

II.  1»  12.     He  hathj  been  inj  imujflual  ploa{flnre  andf. 
II.  I,  17.     In  mea|«ureles8|  coatentf.     Being  un] prepared! . 
II.  3|  62.     And  pro|phc«yiiigl  with  acjcenta  terjnble|. 
V.  6,  28.     SigTiiffying  nolthiugl*     Thou  coraest|  t'O  iiae|  thy  tonguei* 
TI.  3,  121-  rnmanfierly  breeched  with  gore  ;  who  could  refrain. 
I.  4,  45.     ril  be  myself  the  harbinger  and  make  JoyfuL 
[Abhott  ({  46S)  considers  mesMen^er  and  pOMM/t^er  to  be  dl^ytlabio,  and  lo  I 
■hould  be  disposed  to  take  harhingtr  here.] 

I.  3^  129.  Of  ihe  imperial  tbenie.     I  thank  yoa,  gentlemen. 
[Bee  Abbott  {\  4fll)  for  the  prommciiition  of  ffttitUmm.l 

IV,  3,  239-  Put  on  their  instniments.     Receive  what  cheer  yon  may. 
III.  I,  81.     How  you  were  boruu  in  hand,  how  crossed,  the  instnanenti. 
[We  escape  an  Alexandrine  by  making  imtrummt$  disyllabic.     See  Abbott, 
\  468.] 

I.  3,  in.  Which  he  deterves  to  lose.    Wht'ther  he  was  combined, 
V.  7,  18.     Are  hired  to  bear  tlieir  staves  :  either  thou  Macbetli 
Til,  6,  29.    Takes  from  his  high  respect :  thither  MnodnlTs  gone. 
[On  the  ahorfceoing  of  whtihtTy  Mik^^  thiiktr^  in  pronunciation,  see  Abbott| 
{  406] 
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IV.  1,  89.    And  top|  of  80v'[reinty| — ^Listenl  but  8peak[  not  to|  it. 
III.  6,  49.    Under]  ahandl  accuraedl — Fll  sendj  my  pray jers  with | 
him. 

[As  the  emphasis  is  on  wUh  rather  than  him,  it  seems  best  to 
divide  it  thus.] 

III.  4,  73.     Shall  he|  the  mawB[  of  kites [ — ^What  quite |  unmanned! 
in  fol|ly. 

Sometimes  the  division  in  the  middle  of  the  line  is  not 
observed. 

IIL  2.  4.      Por  al  few  wordsj— Madaml  I  will  [—Nought's  had| 

all's  spent  I . 
III.  3,  15.     Stand  to'tl— It  willj  be  rain  to-nightl— Let  it|  come 

down  I . 
III.  6,  39.    Prepare}  for  somej   attempt)   of  war| — Sent  he|   to 

Mac|duff. 
V.  3,  37.     How  doesl  your  paltient,  doc|tor? — Not[  so  Bick|  my 

lord[. 

III.  4,  38.     Meeting!  were  baref without t  it — Sweetf remem  !brancer ! 

IV.  2,  72.     I  darel  abide!  no  Ion !ger— Whit | her  should!  I  fly!. 

V.  7,  11.     I'll  prove  I  the  lie|  thou  speak  [est — Thou!  ^^st  bom| 
of  wom|an. 

[If  we  read  speak* at  as  in  the  Clarendon,  we  should  compress 
thau'aty  making  a  regular  line.] 

III.  4,  2.      And  last!   the  hear|ty  wel!come — Thanks!   to  your 
ma!je8ty|. 

[or  the  line  may  be  divided  into  five  feet  if  we  disyllabize 
majesty ;  it  will  then  have  a  double  feminine  rhythm.]  The 
following  Alexandrines  have  the  feminine  rhythm  in  the 
hemistich : 

II.  2,  30.    When  they!  did  sayl  Gh)d  bless!  usj— Considler  it  not! 

80  deeplly. 
II.  3,  58.     Por  'tisi  my  lim!itod  ser|vice| — Goes  the!  king  hence! 

to-day  I . 
V.  3,  8.      Like  8yl!lable!  of  dol|our|— What  I!  believe!  I'll  wail!. 
I.  3,  85.     That  takes!   the  rea8!on  pri8!oner| — Your  chiljdren 

shalll  be  kings! . 
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Where  the  lines  are  not  thus  divided  between  two  speakers, 
it  is  often  possible  to  explain  away  apparent  Alexandrines, 
either  on  the  principle  of  slurring, 


III,  1,  80.     In  our|  last  oon|fereiice|;  passed  in|  probat | ion  with | 
you. 
1,  3|  140,  Ky  thought!  whose  muilder  yet|  is  but  |  fan  tost  j'cal. 

1.  3,  129.  Of  the  I  imper|ial  theme  |,  I  thank  |  you  gent*  |  men* 
III.  1,81,     How  you  I  were  borne |  in  hand|,  how  crossed!  the  inat'l- 

ments. 
IV*  3,  239.   Put  ou|   tht'ir  iaBL*|ments|,   receive|  what  cheer|  you 

may|. 
Ill,  2,  22.     Id  rest] less  ec|st'syl|  Duncan |  is  iul  his  gravel* 

I.  3,  HI.  Which  lie  I  deserves]  to  lose|  whether  he  was]  combined  |. 
lY.  3,  97.     ActiQgl  it  ma|ny  wflysj.  Nay  *d  I  power]  I  should! , 

Sometimes  the  Alexandrine  is  due  to  wrong  arrangement  of 
lines,  e.g. 

III.  6,  30.     Is  gone]  to  prayl  the  ho|ly  king]  upon)  his  aidt. 

becomes  regular  if  '  is  gone '  is  joined  to  the  preceding  line, 

Takes  fromj  his  high]  respect  1  thither  Mac [d tiff's  gone], 
III.  2,  16.     But  let]    the  frame]    of  things!    diajointl   both  tht-] 
worlds  tremlble. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  seemed  bettor  to  treat 
the  tirst  two  words  as  a  broken  line. 

The  only  remaining  Alexandrines  in  Macbeth  are,  I  believe, 
the  following,  some  of  which  seem  to  me  corrupt : 

I,  4,  26.  Which  do]  but  what]  they  should [  by  doling  evjery- 
thing|. 

This  line,  which  is  followed  by  the  obscure  '  safe  toward  your 
love  and  honour,'  is  so  feeble  in  rhythm  that  it  can  hardly 
be  genuine.  Is  it  possible  to  contract  *  every '  into  a  mono- 
syllable P 

IV.  3,  20.  In  an  I  imper|ial  charge |.     But  I|  shaU  crave]  your 
par]doQ. 

Here  there  is  a  decided  pause,  and  I  should  take  the  line 
as  made  up  of  two  fragments,  and  therefore  to  bo  classed 
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with  what  Dr.  Abbott  calls  the  trimeter  couplet,  of  which  we 
spoke  before. 

III.  2,  11.  Withthem|theythink|on?  Thingsl  without |  all  rem  |edy|. 

Should  be  without  regard,  what's  done  is  done. 

In  the  former  line,  I  think  all  is  an  interpolation;  it  injures 
the  antithesis  *  without  remedy ' — *  without  regard,'  and  gives 
a  feeble  dragging  rhythm.     In  the  same  way,  in  I.  2,  66, 

Our  bos  I  om  inte  |  rest.     Go  |  pronounce  |  his  pre  |  sent  death  | , 
And  with  I  his  for|mer  ti|tle  greet]  Macbeth  | 

'  present '  seems  to  me  interpolated,  like  '  all,'  with  the  view 
of  giving  more  force. 

IV.  1,  153.  That  Iracej  him  in|  his  line|.  No  boast|ing  like|  a  fool. 

This  deed|  I'll  do|  before |  this  pur |  pose  cool. 

Here  too  I  should  wish  to  reduce  the  former  line  to  the  same 
length  as  that  with  which  it  rhymes,  by  omitting  *  him  in.' 

I.  3,  102.  Onlyl  to  her|ald  thee|  into|  his  sight|,  not  pay|  thee. 
Here  I  should  prefer  to  read  '  to '  for  '  into.' 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  varia- 
tion produced  by  means  of  accentuation.  This  may  arise 
either  from  defect  of  accent  (the  pyrrhic),  from  excess  of 
accent  (the  spondee),  or  from  inversion  of  accent  (the 
trochee).  They  are  all  extremely  common,  and  it  will  not 
be  worth  while  to  do  more  than  give  an  example  of  each, 
though  I  have  with  me  a  complete  list  of  all  the  spondees 
which  occur  in  Macbeth. 

II.  2,  1.  What  hath|  quenched  themj  hath  given |  me  fire| 
hark !  peace  |. 

Spondee  in  second,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

Thy  let  Iters  have|  transporjted  me|  beyond. 

Pyrrhic  in  second  and  fourth. 

With  regard  to  trochees,  I  have  only  looked  for  such  as 
would  be  excluded  by  Dr.  Abbott's  rule,  that  the  trochee  is 
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inadmissible  except  in  the  first  foot  or  after  a  stop.    Of  these 
I  have  found  about  twenty-five. 

II.  4,  7.  And  yet|  dark  nigiitl  stranglesl  the  travjelling  lamp|. 

Trochee  in  third  place. 

III.  6,  41.  The  cloujdy  meslsengerj  turns  me|  his  back|. 

Trochee  in  fourth  place. 

I.  4,  52.  The  eye|  wink  at|  the  hand|  yet  let|  that  be|. 

Trochee  in  second  place. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  trochee  in  the  last  place.  I  have  only 
two  examples. 

IV.  2,  4.     Our  fears  I  do  make|  us  traijtors  you|  know  not. 
and 

V.  5,  32.  But  know|  not  how|  to  doj  it.    Well|  say,  Sir|. 

As  the  object  of  my  paper  is  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  metre 
generally,  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  for  confining  my 
illustrations  to  a  single  play  of  Shakspeare.  The  reason  is 
that  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  our  present  treatises  on  the  subject  by  having  to 
lecture  upon  this  play  to  a  class  of  ladies,  who  were  complete 
strangers  to  metrical  conceptions,  unless  an  exception  should 
be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  had  picked  up  somewhere  the 
terms  '  arsis '  and  '  thesis,'  which  she  used  at  random  to 
the  admiration  of  the  rest.  At  first  I  recommended  Dr. 
Abbott's  book  to  them,  but  finally  found  it  expedient  to  adopt 
tlie  freer  system  wliich  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  explain, 
and  which  was  carefully  tested  as  we  went  through  the 
play.  Of  course  what  I  have  done  (even  supposing  it  to 
be  right  as  far  as  it  goes)  is  a  very  small'  instalment  in* 
deed  of  a  complete  treatise  on  rhythm.  The  tiling  wanted 
is  for  some  one  who  has  leisure  to  do  so,  (1)  to  go 
through  the  chief  works  of  all  the  greatest  English  poets 
written  in  this  metre,  examining  how  each  had  employed 
the  different  modes  of  variation,  (2)  to  do  the  same  for  all 
other  metres,   (3)  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  historical 
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side,  starting  with  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  (if  one  may  use 
the  phrase  without  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman),  comparing  the 
development  of  metre  in  other  connected  languages,  and  if 
possible  determining  precisely  the  influence  of  foreign  metre 
on  our  own,  (4)  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  aesthetic  side, 
and  notice  what  kinds  of  rhythm  or  of  recurrent  sound  were 
in  themselves  most  grateful  U>  the  ear,  and  which  were  best 
suited  to  particular  classes  of  subject  or  kinds  of  feeling; 
(5)  lastly,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  less  elaborate 
account  of  foreign  and  alien  systems  of  rhythm  or  metre,  as 
the  quantitative  systems  of  the  ancients,  and  the  parellelisms 
of  the  Hebrews. 


Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis's  Remarks  on  Professor  Mayor's 
Two  Papers  on  Rhythm. 

Whether  I  saw  the  few  lines  in  the  Philological  Trans- 
actions for  1873-4,  p.  644,  which  give  an  abstract  of  my 
opinions  on  the  heroic  line,  I  cannot  remember ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  are  far  too  brief  and  unqualified  to  be  made  the 
foundation  of  criticism.  No  exceptions  are  pointed  out  and 
no  reasons  assigned.  When  I  am  made  to  say,  "The  unit  of 
measure  is  indiscriminately  either  dissyllabic  or  trissyllabic  " 
(allow  me  to  spell  both  words  with  ss ;  the  second  word  has 
quite  as  much  right  to  88  as  the  first,  and  neither  has  any 
right  to  more  than  one  8  etymologically),  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  every  measure  might  be  trissyllabic  at 
once  in  the  same  line  (though  a  poet  might  so  indulge  as  a 
variety  without  blame  from  me),  but  only  that  poetic  usage 
allowed  ani/  one  of  the  measures  to  be  trissyllabic,  and  no 
doubt  two  or  even  three  measures  in  the  same  line  might  be 
so.  Again,  when  I  said  that  "the  only  essential  was  that 
the  stress  should  fall  either  on  the  final  syllable  of  the  third 
measure,  or  on  the  final  syllables  of  the  second  and  fourth 
measures,"  I  was  clearly  regarding  exceptional  cases  in  which 
these  laws  preserved  the  feeling  of  the  rhythm,  and  not  cases 
in  which  the  feeling  of  another  rhythm  prevailed,  for  ex- 
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ample,  not  a  caae  in  which  the  initial  syllables  of  all  but  i 
third  measiirOj  or  all  but  the  second  and  fourth  measuredj  had 
the  stress,  not  such  a  line  as 

Hark !  the  choms  is  heard  sweetly  singing, 

which,  however,  a  poet  might  use  for  a  purpmc,  I  emphasise 
these  words,  because  poets  do  not  write  isolated  Unea,  but 
passages,  and  the  rhythm  of  each  line  is  intended  to  fit  in 
with  the  rhythm  of  its  neighbours,  and  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  whole  seutiinent,  so  that  isolated  lines  fail  to  convej' 
the  poet's  intention  in  using  such  a  rhythm.  But  such 
general  rules  as  that  just  quoted  from  me  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  convey  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and  I  find  rhythmical 
lines  can  be  written  which  do  not  observe  them,  although 
their  observance  creates  rhythmical  lines.  Also  the  word 
**  indiscriminately,"  as  applied  to  the  use  of  stress  in  unusual 
places  as  well  as  trissyllahic  feet,  must  only  be  received  as 
implying  an  infringement  of  old  rules  based  on  modern 
feeling,  and  not  the  haphazardism  of  nonsense  verses. 

Mr.  Symoiids's  article  on  Milton*s  Blank  Verse  I  know 
only  by  the  account  here  giveu,  and,  so  fur  as  I  understand 
him,  I  do  not  think  that  I  quite  agree  with  him,  My  own 
notions  are  positive  enough,  hut  other  investigations  have 
not  left  me  the  requisite  time  (probably  a  twelvemonth)  to 
work  them  out,  even  in  the  many  years  since  I  first  publit^hed 
them,  in  my  phonetic  spelling,  in  my  Esnentiak  of  rhoueticH^ 
1848,  pp.  Ib-ll,  As  the  book  has  long  been  out  of  print,  I 
will  quote  the  passage  at  length,  transliterating  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  the  original : — 

**An  English  heroic  verse  is  usually  stated  to  consist  of 
ten  syllables.  It  is  better  divided  into  five  groups,  each  of 
which  theoretically  consists  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the 
second  only  is  accented.  The  theoretical  English  verse  is 
therefore  01,  01,  01,  01,  01  [0= absence,  1=  presence  of 
stress]  ;  but  this  normal  form  is  vttv^^  seldom  found,  Praeti- 
cally,  many  of  the  groups  are  allowed  to  consist  of  three 
syllables,  two  of  them  being  unaccented ;  but  in  these  ca^es 
the  syllable  immediately  preceding  is  very  strongly  accented. 
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The  number  of  syllables  may  therefore  be  greater  than  ten, 
while  the  accents  may  be,  and  most  generally  are,  less  than 
five.  It  is  necessary  for  an  English  verse  of  this  description, 
that  there  should  be  an  accent  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
fifth  group,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth ;  and  if 
either  of  these  requisites  is  complied  with,  other  accents 
may  be  distributed  almost  at  pleasure.  The  last  group  may 
also  have  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables  after  its  last  accent. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  a  verse  arises  from  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  natural  grouping  of  words  and  the  pauses 
between  them,  and  also  the  distribution  of  the  groups,  of 
accents  among  the  groups  of  words.  Thus  the  second  or 
third  group  [that  is,  measure]  must  be  divided  in  almost 
every  case  [that  is,  must  be  distributed  between  two  words], 
or  the  efiect  on  the  ear  will  not  be  harmonious  [this  rule  is 
very  generally  observed,  but  is  here  too  absolutely  worded]. 
"We  will  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  few  lines  from 
the  beginning  of  Milton,  not  distinguishing  sub-accented 
syllables  as  such,  but  reckoning  them  among  the  accented 
syllables,  in  order  to  simplify  the  analysis,  as  far  as  the 
rhythm  is  concerned."  [Then  I  give  the  first  sixteen  lines 
of  Paradise  Lost,  marking  accents  only  in  the  text,  and  in  a 
side-column  marking  the  accent  by  1,  sub-accent  by  i,  non- 
accent  by  0,  separating  the  words  by  a  hyphen,  and  the  rhyth- 
mical groups  by  a  comma ;  but  I  will  here  write  the  line  of 
figures  under  its  line  of  text  for  more  direct  comparison, 
omit  the  hyphens,  which  thus  become  unnecessary,  and  alter 
0,  i,  1,  into  0,  1,  2,  for  distinctness,  preserving  the  original 
scale  in  other  respects.] 

1.  Of  m^n's  ffrst  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 

0         2,  1        0,  0    2,    0  0  0,        0        2 

2.  Of  tb^t  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  t^te 

0        1,       0      2,    0  1,  0  2,     0      2 

3.  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  dll  our  woe 

1  2,  0  0,    0  2,  0       1,       0         2 

4.  With  loss  of  E'den,  till  one  greater  mdn 

0  1,      0      2,    0       0,      0         2,      0       2 

5.  Eestore  us,  and  rcgdin  the  blissful  s^at, 

02,0       0,         0     2,      0  2,02 
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6.   Sing,  h^avealy  Muse,  thdt^  on  the  secret  top 

2  3.      0     0  3,  1         0,      0      i,     0        1 

7*    Of  Horeb  or  of  Smai,  didst  inspire 
0      3,  0    0,    D     2, 0  0      1,      as 

8.  That  sliepbeitli  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 

1  2,         0  Ht  a  3,  0         3,   0         3 

9.  In  the  beginning,  how  the  hoavcna  and  earth 

0    0,      0    2,    0        0,      0      a,     0       0        3 

to.   Rose  out  of  chaos,     O'r,  if  Zfon  bill 

2  0,      0       3,   0  I,       0     2,0       3 

11.  Delight  thee  more ;  and  Siloa*8  brook  that  flow» 

0       3,  0         2»  0        s»  (>   0        2,  0  2 

12.  Faat  by  the  oraolee  of  God,  V  thence 

2         0,      0      3,0    0,      0       2.         1         1 

13.  Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adrenturous  song : 

0     3.        0       2,     e     0,     0     3,     0     0         s 

1 4.  That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

0  0,       2       2,     0         C        ^      2»        0      3 

lo.   Above  the  Aonian  raonnt,  while  it  pursues 

0      1,         0      0  3,  D    0  3,  3        0,        (}     3 

10,    Things  unattempted  yet,  in  prose  or  rhyme 

2  0,    D       3,      0        1,       0        3,         0         s 


"In  theao  sixteen  lines,  there  is  not  one  with  a  superfluous 
I  syllable  at  the  eud  of  the  line,  but  Hues  1,  H,  7,  9,  11  and  KJ 
have  eleven  syllablesi  and  line  15  has  as  many  as  twelve 
syllablcjs.  There  are  several  groups,  therefore,  of  more  than 
two  syllables,  some  groups  of  two,  and  one  (in  the  first  line) 
of  three  unaccented  syllables.  Sometimes  a  group  has  two 
accents,  as  in  lines  6,  S^  14.  Lines,  1,  3,  5,  7,  8,  15,  owe 
their  rbyOim  to  accents  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fifth 
groups ;  lines  2,  4, 6,  9,  [10],  12, 13,  16,  to  accents  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  fourth  groups  ;  nnd  both  characteristicjfi 
are  united  in  lines  11,  14.  The  mode  in  which  these  nece^ 
sary  conditions  arc  diversified,  by  the  introduction  of  other 
and  unexpected  accents,  or  by  the  omission  of  accents,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  shews  tbe  art  and  rhythmical  feeling 
of  the  poet.  So  far  from  the  theoretical  standard,  02,  02,  02^ 
02,  02,  being  of  constant  recurrence,  we  only  find  one  line 
(the  second)  in  which  it  is  strictly  observed ;  and  even  then 
we  have  to  assume  that  sub-accents  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  ear  as  primary  accents,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
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Line  11,  ill  spite  of  the  three  syllables  in  the  fourth  group^ 
approachea  the  theoretical  etaudard  nearer  than  any  other 
verse/'  [And  I  might  have  added,  line  11  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  line  12,  which,  as  a  contrast,  goes  milea  away 
from  the  etiindard  form.] 

At  a  later  period,  in  my  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
Part  I.,  1869,  pp,  333-5,  I  made  some  passing  remarks  on 
Chaucer's  rhythm  as  different  from  the  modern,  and  I  laid 
down  my  modern  tests  with  a  few  variations,  thua  : 

'*  In  the  modern  verse  of  five  measures,  there  must  bo  a 
principal  stress  on  the  last  syllable  ol"  the  second  and  fourth 
measures ;  or  of  the  first  and  fourth  measures ;  or  of  the 
third  and  some  other  measure.  There  is  also  generally  a 
stress  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  fifth  measure  ;  but  if  any 
one  of  the  three  conditions  above  stated  is  satisfied*  the 
verse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concerned,  is  complete,  no  matter 
what  other  syllables  have  a  greater  or  less  stress  or  length/' 
Then  in  a  foot-note :  '*  The  length  of  syllables  has  much  to 
do  with  the  force  and  character  of  a  verse,  but  does  not  form 
part  of  its  rhythmical  laws.*'  Then,  going  on  in  the  text, 
**  It  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  commooly  or 
regularly  five  stresses,  one  to  each  measure."  And  I  add  in 
a  foot-note,  '*  Take,  for  example,  tlie  first  six  lines  of  Lord 
Byron's  Corsair^  marking  the  even  measures  by  italicSj  and 
the  relative  amount  of  stress  by  0,  1,  2,  we  have — 

1 .  O'er  the  ^Idd  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea 

2.  Our  thoughts  as  boundhas  and  our  »ouU  as  free, 

I  h  0         2,         0         0,        D         S,        0     2 

3.  Fur  as  ih  breete  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 

a       0,     0         l,  0         3,  0      I,      0  2 

4.  Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  oar  home  ! 

|}      li         <l        2,     0  0,       0    2,  0  2 

6.   These  ai^e  our  realms,  no  \imtii  tc  their  sway^ — 

2  0,        0  1,  2    1.    0       0,       0  2 

C.   Our  flag  (he  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

1         2,        0       2,     0       1«        1         2,      0    2 


**  The  distribution  of  stress  is  seen  to  be  very  varied,  but 
the  action  of  the  rules  given  in   the  text  is  well  marked. 
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Different  readers  woald  probably  differ  in  the  ratios  1  and  2, 
in  aome  Udos,  and  others  might  think  that  it  would  be  sof* 
ficient  to  mark  stress  and  no  stress.  The  last  line  most 
nearly  approaches  to  having  five  prinoipal  stresses/* 

My  observations  on  Dr.  Abbott*8  prosodioal  systeni,  with 
which  I  find  that  I  profoundly  disagree,  on  p,  9i7  of  my 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  and  my  general  remarks  on 
metre  on  pp.  927-053  of  the  same,  together  with  my  special 
remarks,  p.  929,  quoted  by  Professor  Mayor  in  this  paper, 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  above  quotations,  with 
which  Professor  Mayor  was  evidently  nnactiuaintod.  But 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  observations  he 
has  made  on  the  special  propositions  of  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation, p.  929,  that  **  the  whole  subject  of  English 
metres  requires  investigation  on  the  basis  of  accent.  The 
old  names  of  measures  borrowed  from  Latin  prosodiats  are 
entirely  misleading,  and  the  routine  scansion  with  the  accent 
on  alternate  syllables  is  known  only  to  grammarians,  having 
never  been  practised  by  poets/*  I  should,  however,  premise 
that  all  my  remarks  on  rhythm  and  metre  in  the  above  quo- 
tations are  merely  ohiier  dieta^  occurring  almost  parentheti- 
cally in  the  midst  of  works  devoted  to  other  investigations, 
and  give  nothing  but  hints  or  indications  of  a  theory  which 
I  had  neither  space  nor  occasion  to  elaborate  in  those  works. 

My  objection  to  the  old  names  of  measures  is  not  senti- 
mental, it  is  scientific.  If  I  accept  Horace's  definition,  A, P. 
251— 

Syllaba  longa  brevT  aubjecta  vocatur  iambus— 

I  cannot  apply  it  to  a  measure  of  two  syllables  in  which  the 
second  has  the  greater  force,  and  the  ratio  of  their  lengths  is 
indifferent.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  classical  names 
has  arisen  from  our  not  understanding  them,  that  is,  not 
having  the  feeling  for  what  they  expressed,  and  that  it  is 
essential  to  our  comprehension  of  classical  metres  to  dis- 
sociate their  terminology  from  that  of  modern  metres  which 
have  nothing  in  oommon  with  them.  For  the  whole  subject 
of  ancient  metres,  and  the  meaning  of  their  regulative  ele- 
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raent  lengthy  with  its  modification  by  pitchy  and  its  absolute 
freedom  from  force,  I  must  refer  to  my  Pracficai  Umia  on 
the  Quanlitafirv  Promt iwmf ion  of  LafiH,  1874,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  exphmatioti  of  a  series  of  exercises  for  working 
out  the  conceptioa  into  practical  execution.  The  word  foot, 
and  names  of  feet,  have  reference  solely  to  length,  without 
noticing  pitch  or  force.  Our  groups  of  syllublcs,  or  measures, 
as  I  have  proposed  to  call  them,  have  refereuce  solely  to 
force,  without  noticing  pitch  or  leugtli.  But  the  ancient 
rhytlims  were  also  materially  swayed  by  pitch,  although  that 
entered  only  by  a  sidcpath  into  practice,  and  did  not  directly 
affect  the  rules,  except  as  related  to  the  distribution  of  words 
among  feet,  as  the  hexanietral  caesura  in  Latin,  where  the 
position  of  the  high  pitch  syllable  in  words  was  determined 
by  a  meehanical  rule  unknown  in  Greek,  so  that  caesura  docs 
not  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Greek  hexameters,  but  comes 
in  solely  through  the  action  of  pause,  or  break  in  speaking 
between  words.*  In  the  same  way  our  English  verse,  though 
based  on  alternations  of  force,  is  materially  governed  by 
length,  and  pause,  is  seldom  or  never  unaccompanied  by 
variety  of  pitch  unknown  in  prose,  and  is  more  than  all 
perhaps  governed  by  weight,  which  is  due  to  expression  and 
mental  conceptious  of  importance,  and  is  distinct  from  force, 
length,  pitch  and  pause,  or  silence ;  but  results  partly  from  ex- 
pression in  delivery  (a  very  different  thing  from  mere  empha* 
sis),  produced  by  quality  of  tone  and  gliding  pitch,  with  often 
actual  weakness  of  tone,  and  partly  from  the  mental  effect 
of  the  oons(ructionaI  predominance  of  conceptions,  as  of  sub- 
stantives over  adjectives,  and  verbs  over  adverbs,  even  when 

*  The  rhytbm  of  hfttb  Latin  ami  Greek  rerae  is  d*'Cide(ily  and  importAntly 
affected  by  the  rtktribatian  of  piivh.  The  iiurabeT  of  hif^b  pitt'L  gyllabli?^  in  a 
line  depends  on  tlie  number  of  wordj  iu  t»t>tli.  But  tbe  position  of  tbat  bigh 
pitcb  syllable  was  determinecl  in  Lattn  meohftuicilly,  by  tb«!  length  of  tbe  penul- 
lim  ill  poly»yllabl*>«,  and  won  fixed  in  dissyllables  and  numwyllLible-H.  Thin  was 
not  tho  case  iu  Greek.  Tbe  miiin  action  of  caesQra  in  Ljitin  lic5\ameters  is  to 
tbrow  the  hi^b  pik-b  off  tbe  first  Bvllablo  of  dactyla  and  gponde<?!«.  In  Greek  this 
effect  eould  be  (itberwii»e  obtainwf,  and  benee,  perhaps,  tho  (^esQra  in  Grwk  ia 
not  m  strictly  observed  in  boxiiniet^rs.  In  Greok  ijinibicfi  it  Boems  to  act  Bolely 
by  distnbuting  feet  umon^  different  word^,  through  the  aetion  of  the  natural 
break  thus  occaeionod.  The  differant  treatment  of  the  pentameter  in  Greek  and 
Latin  tctt  well  iUustmtes  what  I  mean,  bat  the  subject  requirei  a  detailed  treat* 
meiil  whi'cii  I  am  at  present  unable  to  give  it* 
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tho  greater  force  or  emphasis  is  given  to  the  lighter  words. 
Weight  is  a  very  complex  phenomena,  therefore,  which 
certainly  affects  English  rhythm  in  a  remarkable  manner  at 
times,  entirely  crossing  the  rules  of  force  or  strength.  We 
want,  therefore,  a  nomenclature  which  shall  distinguish  degrees 
of  force,  length,  pitch,  and  weight  in  syllables,  and  in  groups 
of  syllables  so  affected,  and  of  degrees  of  duration  of  silence. 
Our  rhythms  are  thus  greatly  more  complicated  than  the 
classical,  so  far  as  we  can  appreciate  them,  except  the  dithy- 
rambic  and  the  comic,  which,  as  Cicero  felt,  required  music. 
fOr.  §  183-4,  quds  cum  cantu  spoliaveris  niida  paene  remauet 
onitidj  By-the-bye,  I  cannot  think  that  modems  who  do 
not  feel  quantity  like  the  ancients,  such  as  Ritschl  and 
Wagner,  can  have  understood  Plautus's  metres  better  than 
Cicero^s  ears,  or,  to  take  a  poet's,  Horace* a  (A,  P.  270-4),  to 
which  quantity  was  perfectly  familiar  as  the  foundation  of 
rhythm. 

I  have  elaborated  a  series  of  expressions  for  degreee  of 
force,  length,  pitch,  weight,  and  silence,  which  will  in  some 
way  avoid  the  great  ambiguities,  and  indeed  contradictions, 
which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  words  accent  and  emphmis 
among  writers  on  rliythm.  These  are  as  follows.  Kine 
degrees  are  distinguished,  represen table  by  the  numbers  1, 
the  smallest,  to  9,  the  greatest.  But  of  these  three  are  prin- 
cipal, each  having  a  super-  and  sub-form. 

I^nCB,  LINOTII,  FITCH,  WEIGHT.  SILBNCB*, 

9.   Btaperefcrong  tuperlong        superhigh  superheavy  Bupergreftt 

S.^-fitrong  ~  hmg      —  high      —  hmry       —  great 

7*  rabiitrong  eublong  rablugb  sublnjavy  8ubgr«ttt 

6.  mponncan  siiper medial     aiipeirmiddle  iupermoderate  lapennediiun 

5. — mean    —  medial  —  middle  —  modemie  —  ntedtum 

4.  subnietui  Hubincdid        fiiibiaiddle  submoderate  subiiicdium 

3.   super  weak  Bupersbort       superlow  superlight  supt^rsmall 

2. — urak     —  i^hort     —  hw       —  Ugkt        —  8mail 

1.   ETubweak  subshort         sublow  sublight  subflmall 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  three  principal  degrees  suf- 
fice, but  fewer  will  not  serve.      I  have  found  it  of  great 
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practical  advantage  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  strong  syllable, 
quite  independently  of  the  origin  of  its  strength,  which  may 
arise  from  its  position  as  an  accented  syllable  in  polysyllables, 
or  from  its  emphatic  pronunciation  in  a  monosyllable.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  English  rhythm  is  primarily  governed  by 
alternations  and  groups  of  strong  and  weak  syllables,  and 
that  it  is  materially  influenced  by  alternations  and  groups  of 
long  and  short,  high  and  low,  hea^^y  and  light  sylkhles,  and 
great  and  small  pauses.  The  names  of  these  groups  would 
require  great  care  to  be  sufliciently  intelligible,  and  I  have 
not  yet  attempted  to  work  them  ont-  As  English  verse 
would  have,  however,  to  be  studied  in  reference  to  all  of 
them,  it  is  very  easy  to  express  a  group  of  syllables  by  the 
initials  F,  L,  P,  W,  S,  and  the  corresponding  figures.  Thus 
what  used  to  he  called  an  accentual  iambus  will  assume  any 
of  the  forms  F  19,  29,  39,  49,  59,  69,  79,  89;  or  F  18,  28, 
38,  48,  58,  68,  78 ;  or  F  17,  27,  37,  47,  57,  67 ;  or  F  16,  26, 
36,  46,  56  ;  or  F  15,  25.  35,  45  ;  or  F  14,  24,  34 ;  or  F  13, 
23 ;  or  F  12 ;  and  very  subtle  ears  might  be  ready  to  ap- 
preciate all  these  forms,  although  the  forms  F  28,  58,  25 
would  he  all  that  might  be  generally  reckoned.  But  in  such 
groups  we  might  also  have  L  28,  58,  25  ;  P  28,  58,  25 ;  and 
W  28,  58,  25.  Thus  F  28  + W  28,  and  F  28+ W  58,  would 
have  very  different  effects,  and  new  effects  would  be  intro- 
duced by  the  distribution  of  the  syllables  in  a  group  among 
different  words  and  the  length  of  the  corresponding  silences, 
if  any — no  silence  not  being  marked.  It  mil  be  found  not 
eaay  to  take  note  of  all  these  peculiarities  in  reading  a  piece 
of  poetry.  Joshua  Steele  and  James  Rush  tried  much  this 
way,  see  my  paper  on  Accent  and  Emphasis,  Philological 
Transactions,  1873-4,  pp.  129-132.  Steele  attended  to 
length  and  silence  in  one,  under  the  name  of  time,  and  dis- 
tributed them  80  as  to  divide  speech,  in  prose  or  verse,  into 
equal  intervals  of  time,  answering  to  musical  ham;  he 
especially  noted  pitch,  and  also  force^  not  however  as  here 
employed,  but  as  part  of  expression,  and  hence  forming  part 
of  weight,  and  corresponding  to  the  crescendos  and  diminu- 
endos of  music,  and  in  fact  the  whole  apparalus  of  oratory. 
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What  is  liere  meant  by  force  he  calls  weight,  and  makes  it 
agree  so  corapletoly  with  the  beating  of  a  conductor  of  music, 
that  he  assigns  weight  to  silences. 

When  merely  two  grades  are  necessary^  the  long  vowel, 
implying  a  long  syllable,  has  the  long  mark,  as  seat;  the 
long  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  may  have  the  short  mark 
over  the  vowel,  aa  drintfth;  short  vowels  and  syllublejs  are  un- 
marked. Strong  syllables  have  a  turned  period  (•)  after  a  long 
vowel,  as  rtghn^  or  the  consonant  following  a  short  vowel, 
as  wretch' vd;  weak  syllables  are  unmarked.  High  syllables 
have  an  acute  accent  over  the  short  vowel  in  short  syllables, 
as  cdnd^  or  after  the  vowel  bearing  the  long  or  short  mark  in 
long  syllables,  as  vd'nd,  ccl'nto.  The  glide  down  from  a  high 
pitch  to  a  low  one,  always  on  a  long  vowel,  is  marked  by  th 
circumflex,  as  sunie.  The  glide  up  from  a  low  pitch  to  a 
high  one,  also  always  on  a  long  vowel,  is  marked  by  a  grave 
accent  on  the  vowel  followed  by  an  acute  accent  after  it,  as 
Norwegian  d^g.  The  low  pitch  is  unmarked*  But  a  grave 
accent  marks  a  still  lower  pitch.  Heavy  syllables  are  in 
italics,  light  syllables  unmarked.  Emphasis  as  aftecting  a 
whole  word  is  represented  by  (*)  placed  before  the  whole 
word,  and  will  mark  any  peculiarity  of  expression  by  which 
it  is  indicated  in  speech.  Silence,  when  not  marked  by  the 
usual  points  or  dashes,  or  in  addition  to  these,  may  be  de- 
noted by  (q),  a  turned  mark  of  degrees,  for  small,  and  (o),  a 
turned  zero,  for  long  silences.  Odd  measures  should  end 
with  1  or  ),  and  even  measures  with  ].  By  this  means  all 
the  principal  points  of  rhythm  can  be  easily  marked  by 
ordinary  types. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  how  minute  are  my  own 
notions  of  rhythm  as  actually  practised  by  poets  in  a  de- 
veloped state  of  literature,  not  those  who  had  to  struggle 
with  singsong  doggrel,  as  in  much  of  our  oldest  rhymes. 
This  also  shews  in  what  sense  I  consider  the  old  classical 
terms  "misleading^* — principally,  as  now  used,  in  studying 
classical  metres  with  modern  prepossessions, — and  also  as 
uUerly  insufficient  for  English  purposes. 

**  Routine  scansion  is   the   natural   form  of  poetry  to   a 
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child/'  i.e.  it  is  one  of  those  childish  things  which  the  man 
puts  aside.  ''  It  is  the  right  butter- women's  rank  to  market. 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses !  Why  do  you  infect 
yourself  with  themP"  (As  You  Like  It,  Act  III.  Sc.  2, 
speeches  26  and  28.)  Children  learn  this  from  nurses,  a 
very  ill-educated  class  unfortunately.  The  way  I  pursued 
to  give  my  own  children  other  conceptions  (when  they  were 
old  enough  for  them,  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age)  was  to  read  out  verse  to  them,  and  study  verse  with 
them.  For  myself,  I  had  acquired  my  feeling  for  rhythm, 
iiot  from  the  thousands  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses  which  I 
made  publicly,  but  from  private  attempts  at  English  verse, 
beginning,  when  very  young,  with  the  notion  that  I  had 
only  to  put  ten  syllables  into  each  line,  and  finding  to  my 
surprise  that  that  was  not  enough,  for  that  some  lines  had  a 
little  life,  while  others  were  disjointed  dolls.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  it  is  difiicult  to  hear  poetry  read  at  all,  and 
much  more  so  to  hear  it  decently  read,  and  that  even  our 
tragedians  are  not  agreed  as  to  how  blank  verse  should  be 
delivered.     But  fancy  Hamlet  scanning  his  soliloquies  thus  ! 

To  ic •,  or  nUtt'  to  he' ;  that  i's'  the  ^tt^**tion. 

F  P  W  2       8,        2       8,        S      8,  2        8,2         8,         3 

This  is  the  "routine  scansion"  which  I  deprecate,  this  is 
the  scansion  which,  as  I  understand  them,  grammarians  lay 
down,  and  which  I  cannot  believe  that  poets  ever  practised, 
whatever  early  rhymesters  may  have  done. 

I  will  conclude  by  appending  a  few  lines  which  I  have  put 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contrasting  irregularities 
with  regularities.  Lines  in  strange  rhythms  would  never  be 
so  accumulated  and  contrasted  in  practice. .  I  mark  them  for 
force  only  below,  but  roughly  for  length,  piteh,  weight, 
silence,  and  measure,  in  the  text,  and  add  remarks. 

1.  In  the|  black'  iky''^  glfin*mers|  the  pa'-Ie]  co'ld  mOo'tiQ 

3        S.  6  8,  .  8  2,  2  6,  6  8 

2.  Sad*  gho*8t|  of  nVght,^  and  the  sta'-rsl  twin'klf]  arou'nd 

5  5,         2  5,  2         2  8,  7        2,        2      6 

or,  2         2,         7  8,       2         2      6 

3.  Ti^mblingl  spHn'gUi'^  set*  in|  her  da -rk]  gau'ze  vti'l 

5  2,  5  2,  5     3,        2  5,  7  S 
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4.  Pa-le  quie-Hy  \  pu  re  quie-Hyldii^ll'  ju«^-», |  forld'-m]  quee'Do;  a'-yeo 

5  6,  6  6,  7  6,  2       8,  8  9 

6.  Give  me|  the  sa-'lcial  gld'Wy]  the  brl'ght]  edt^'l^  then 

7  2,        2,     8,         2  7,  2  7,  8  2 

6.  rit-ful|ly  ge-lnialfld'mSyOl  li-ghting]  ea*ch  chee'k, 

6      2,     2     7,       2   2         7,  8      5,  5  8| 

7.  QKl'diDgl  each  iml'le],  brt-ghtsomel  aoc6in*]paDiment 

8  5,  5  8,  8  3,         2      8,  1    2    2 

8.  Of  bri-ght|8ome  tnellody  rfng'ling  from  brl-ghtlsome  hea^-rts. 

2         8,  S         8,    3     2        8,  3         2  8,  3  8 

9.  The  rig- 1  id  It'ne]  enca'sed|  in  rig*]id  ru'-les^, 

2  7,       2         7,  2      7,  1       7,        2         7 

10.  As  dii'll'l  as  stdg*]nant  wd\terjO  dH'U's]  the  mi*nd 

I        8,  I      8,  1        7,      I  8,  2         7 

11.  That  ldng'8\  to  free'-]  itself- J  fix)in  ha'-rsh]  contrd-l^ 

1  8,  I      8,  2    7,  1  7,  2        8 

12.  And^  in  I  the  va-]ried  rhy'ih'\m  of  hea'-rt]  and  sou'-l 

3  1,      1       7,        2  7,         1     1  7,  18 

13.  Fee' -Is  the  I  Bxin'-gd^d',']  true*  jp5-|My***]  true'*  ktng^ 

7  1,         8  7,  7         8,    1    2,  7  8 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  force  is  here  very  insufficient 
for  marking  the  rhythm,  and  that  length,  weight  and  silence 
have  much  effect.  The  only  regular  lines  are  9,  10,  11,  and 
they  have  a  singularly  dull  effect  among  the  others.  Some 
of  the  lines  set  all  ordinary  rules  at  nought,  and  some  readers 
may  take  them,  as  Goethe's  mother  took  Klopstock's  Messiah, 
for  "prose  run  mad."  Line  1,  an  ordinaiy  form,  begins 
with  two  short  and  weak  syllables,  followed  by  two  strong 
and  long  ones,  of  which  the  first,  "bliick*,"  has  a  short  vowel 
and  an  ordinary  pitch,  and  the  second,  **sky-V'  has  a  long  diph- 
thong, and  with  a  higher  pitch.  The  next  two  measures  are 
of  the  form  strong- weak  weak-strong,  very  usual  at  the  com- 
mencement or  on  beginning  the  third  or  fourth  measure. 
The  third  measure,  "glim-mCrs,*'  has  a  short  strong  high  first 
syllable,  and  a  long  weak  low  second  syllable,  which  is  also 
very  common.  The  three  long  strong  syllables  which  close 
the  line  are  very  common  as  an  ending,  the  first  is  high, 
and  the  other  two  descend,  but  the  voice  must  not  drop  to 
**moo"'n,''  as  the  sentence  docs  not  end.  The  weight  of  the 
last  word  makes  the  metre  secure.     In  line  2  there  are  three 
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long  and  rather  strong  syllables,  but  the  pitch  is  low,  and 
the  weight  unimportant.  Th^se  are  relieved  by  the  tria- 
syllabic  third  measure,  in  which  the  first  two  syllables  are 
extremely  light  short  and  weak.  The  pitch  rises  on  the 
long  and  strong  **  sta'rs,"  but  higher  yet  on  its  verb  (and 
hence  heary)  "twinkle,'"  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  short 
and  strong,  but  the  second  long  and  weak,  the  li  standing 
for  the  long  /  only*  Line  3  does  not  satisfy  any  one  of  my 
three  tests,  for  it  is  only  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures  which 
end  with  a  strong  sylluble*  On  exaraination,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  line  consists  of  two  sections ;  the  first,  *'  trcm  bling 
spHn'glc's,''  of  two  measures  with  the  strong  and  long  syllable 
first,  and  the  last  ending  with  a  long  syllable;  and  the 
second,  "set*  in  her  da  "rk  gau^ze  m'V,'*  of  three  measures, 
of  which  the  first  two  are  common  initial  and  post-pausal 
measures  (strong-weak  +  weak-strong),  and  it  is  tliis  arrange- 
ment which  saves  the  line;  the  last  three  syllables  are  all 
strong,  but  the  last  is  the  heamest,  and  this  makes  the  line 
complete.     It  would  be  easy  to  alter  the  line  to 

Set*  in  I  her  da-'rk]  gau'ze  vii*l\  like  tr^mjbling  spdn'gk^Sj 
or  to 

Tr^m'blmgl  like  spa'n^jgles  in|  her  daTk]  gm'ze  rlrV, 
or 

Like  spS'a'Igles  trt^ra'jbling  in|  her  dark]  gau/ze  rcrV. 

But  all  these  would  bo  far  more  commonplace  both  in  rhytlim 
and  poetry.  At  present,  the  beginning  of  the  line  typifies 
the  feeling  of  the  trembling  starlight,  while  the  three  strong 
filial  syllables  contrast  this  with  the  dark  expanse  of  tho 
heavens. 

Line  4,  with  ita  nine  strong  syllables,  is  strange.  The 
fifth  syllable,  "dull,"  has  decidedly  more  force  than  the 
sixth,  "queen/*  because  the  word  forms  a  climax,  but  tho 
** queen"  throughout  has  much  weight  from  grammatical 
reasons,  which  restores  the  balance  of  rhythm.  The  slight 
pause  in  the  fifth  measure  raises  the  "  queen  **  in  force,  and 
also  requires  the  pit^h  to  be  sustained,  that  the  ear  may  be 
prepared  for  the  '^a^'ye,"  which  not  only  rifles  in  force,  but 
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nisca  more  zn  piieh,  and  maat  be  foDowed  by  a  nmch  longer 
filecce,  r€fldT  for  the  bmsc  in  the  next  line  (5),  where  Uie 
first  words,   '*ziTe  me  the,*'   will  be  Terj  short,  thoogh 
"giTe''  will  be  dutinctlj  emphnased,  and  with   a  mnch 
lower  pitch  than  the  preceding  ''a' ye."     The  chief  force 
comes  on  "  so  *eial/*  which  will  lengthen  its  first  sjllable 
and  rise  in  pitch,  whereas  "^  glow  "  will  be  neariy  as  strong, 
much  hearier,  bat  lower.    The  last  foor  srllables  se»n  to 
knock  verse  on   the  head,  but  the  nearly  eqoal  force  of 
" bright  '*  and  ''coal,"  with  heaTier  weight  and  higher  pitch 
of  ''coal,"  allow  the   slight   pause  after  it;  the  weak  bat 
lengthened  "  the '"   <  which  most  have  a  perceptible  pause 
after  it,  without  dropping  the  Toice  to  the  lowest  pitch,  to 
fill  up  the  last  measure;,  prepares  the  mind  to  contrast  the 
steady  brightness  of  the  glowing  coal  with  the  jerking  dart- 
ing flame — ^t}'pified  in  the  whole  two  lines  6  and  7,  first  by 
the  three-fold  recurrence  of  the  group  strong-weak+ weak- 
strong  ( the  first  united  with  another  of  the  form  weak-weak- 
strong,  having  the  weak  syllables  almost  sub-weak  and  sub- 
short,  and  the  two  others,  complete  in  themselves,  with  the 
weak  syllables  rising  to  medium  force  and  medial  length), 
and  next  in  the  curious  form  of  the  last  two  measures  of 
line  7,  "  accom'paniment,"  which  must  retain  all  its  five 
syllables.     The  gushing  of  the  "melody"  is  indicated  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  two  trissyllabic  measures  in  line  8  ; 
the  effect  may  be  readily  seen  by  avoiding  them  thus — 

Of  brrgbtsome  nu'tes,  ring'ing  from  bnghtsome  hea^Tts, 
or,  worse  far,  but  restoring  regularity — 

Of  bri-'ghtsome  no'tcs,  that  rK'ng*  from  bri'ghtsome  hea^-rts, 

where  I  have  marked  the  regular  singsong  pitch.     One  can 
fancy  Pope  "  correcting  "  to  this  form  ! 

After  the  three  very  dull  regular  lines  9,  10,  11,  the  ear 
is  (greatly  relieved  by  the  line  12,  beginning  with  three  weak 
syllables,  rising  to  a  climax  of  weight  and  pitch  in  "  rhythm/' 
and  introducing  a  trissyllabic  fourth  measure,  with  sustained 
pitch  on  the  lust  syllable  of  the  fifth  measure  to  mark  the 
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parenthetical  clause,  and  lead  on  to  tbe  last  line  13,  with  its 
heavy  lengthy  rhythm,  marked  especially  by  the  word  *'  sun- 
god/'  which  has  most  force  on  the  first  syllable,  **sun/*  but 
higher  pitch  and  heavier  weight  on  the  second,  "god/*  The 
last  three  measures  of  this  line,  with  four  long,  strong,  and 
B  heavy  sj'llables,  is  relieved  by  distributing  them  into  two 
^  groups  of  two,  separated  by  a  very  light  weak  measure  with 
a  last  syllable  of  medial  length,  which  saves  the  line  from 
Ijoiiderosity  without  detracting  from  its  majesty. 

These  observations  on  my  own  lines,  patched  together  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  exemplification,  will  serve  to  shew  the 
method  in  which,  if  I  could  bestow  tbe  requisite  time  upon 
them,  I  should  study  the  rhythms  of  real  poets,  and  the  great 
complexity  of  English  rhythms  in  the  state  they  have 
reached  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Shakspere  had  learned  to  be  daring  in  metre  as  well 

■  as  poetry.  But  each  poet  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  his  antecedents  and  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
8tate  of  our  language  at  the  time,  as  shewn  by  its  pronunci- 
ation, and  its  prose  manipulation.  Each  poet,  worthy  of 
being  so  called,  bears  his  own  individual  rhythmical  stamp, 
as  5vell  as  that  of  his  age*  We  must  not  judge  Chaucer's 
_  rhythms  by  Browning's  or  Swinburne's,  any  more  than  we 
f  must  judge  the  unison  music  of  the  Greeks  by  the  choral 
music  of  Handel  and  Bach, 

L9  Nov  IS76.  Alex,  J.  Ellis, 

^         Appendix.    By  Professor  J,  B.  Mayor. 

I  am  glad  that  my  paper  should  have  furnished  the  occasion 
for  Mr.  Ellis's  interesting  remarks,  especially  as  I  find  from 
them  that  Iiis  views  are  much  more  in  accordance  with  my 
own  than  I  feared  might  have  been  the  case.  If  I  rightly 
interpret  his  words,  his  position  is  equally  removed  from  Dr. 
Abbott's  mechanical  system,  and  from  the  intuilivist  nega- 
B  lion  of  system.  While  freely  admitting  trisyllabic  feet  and 
H  Tariation  of  accent^  he  retains  the  division  of  the  line  into 

I.  29  
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five  groups  of  not  less  than  two  syllables  each,*  and  ap- 
parently only  recognizes  such  trisyllabic  groups  as  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable  (the  dactyl  or  ana- 
paest). In  some  points  the  rule  which  he  lays  down  would 
be  stricter  than  mine,  in  some  perhaps  more  lax.  This  we 
shall  see  further  on*  Before  entering  into  details,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  intmtivist  school,  I  took 
Mr  Symonds  aa  the  best  example  I  knew,  but  Mr.  Swin* 
bunie  perhaps  is  the  writer  who  has  gone  to  the  furthest 
extreme  in  this  path  of  subjective  metrical  criticism.  To 
give  one  instance:  in  his  review  of  Rossetti's  edition  of 
Shelley,  he  quotes  from  The  Lament^  to  show  the  "  ineffable 
effect  of  indefinable  sweetness  produced  by  the  suppression 
of  a  single  aylkble/*  To  judge  it  better  I  wiU  give  the 
whole : — 

0  world  I  0  lift? !  0  time  ! 
On  whoae  last  sleps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  bad  stood  before ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

No  more — oh,  aever  more ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight: 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 
Move  my  fniut  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 

Ko  more — ^oh,  never  more  I 

Mr.  Eossetti  suggests  the  insertion  of  ** autumn"  in  the  line 
Eresh  spring,  and  summer,  [autumn]  and  winter  hoar, 

in  order  to  make  it  equal  to  the  corresponding  line. 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before. 

I   cannot  say   that   I   myself  feel   the   want  of  anothe" 
foot,  as   far   as   the   rhythm    of  the   line  is  concerned,   but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  joy 
whicli   has  passed  from   the  year,  should  omit   to  mention 
autumn.     However,  this  modest  proposal  makes  Mr»  Swin- 


I 
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^  I  might  to  have  allowed  an  occaBioniil  monoByllibic  first 
Chatttw,— A,  J.  E. 
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burne  boil  over  with  fury.  For  a  page  and  a  half  he  pro- 
longs his  shriek  against  this  "iocrediWe  outrage/*  "atrocity," 
**  damnable  corruption,"  for  which  **one  thousand  years  of 
purgatorial  fire  would  be  an  insufficient  atoneraent/*  and 
80  on.  One  may  be  ready  to  allow  that  no  man  living 
has  a  finer  ear  for  raelody  than  Mr.  >Swinburne ;  but  tliia 
way  of  talking,  if  it  m  not  mere  foolish  affectation^  seems 
to  roe  downright  madness.  A  poet,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
except  the  author  of  Sordello,  writes  to  please  either  tho 
mass  of  men,  or  the  ninjority  of  educated  men,  not  some 
amall  clique  who  are  to  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  force  their  own  fancies  down  everybody  else's  throat* 
I  confess  that,  in  every  line  of  thought,  I  have  an  extreme 
suspicion  of  these  noisy  overbearing  disputantSi  and,  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  I  hold  it  each  maii*8  duty  to  resist  their 
ipse  dt\tiis  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Ko  doubt  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  Mr,  Swinburne  prefers  one  line  to 
another,  just  as  it  is  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ruskin  prefers  one 
painting  to  another ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
empowered  to  give  the  final  verdict  of  the  world,  and  the 
violent  language  in  which  they  indulge  very  much  lessens 
the  weight  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  their  authority. 

To  return  now  t^  Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  still  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  limitation  which  he  puts  upon  the  general  rule  that 
every  foot  admits  of  the  inversion  of  the  accent.  In  his 
remarks  he  gives  two  viewin,  not  quite  consistent  with  each 
other,  one  of  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1848,  and 
the  other  in  1869.  According  to  the  former,  **it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  accent  on  the  last  syllablei 
either  of  the  third  and  fiftli  measures,  or  of  the  second 
and  fourth.  If  either  of  these  requisites  is  complied  with, 
other  accenU  may  be  distributed  almost  at  pleasure.'*  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  view,  '*  there  must  be  a  principal 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  aecotid  and  fourth  measures ; 
or  of  the  first  and  fourth  ;  or  of  the  third  and  some 
other*  If  any  one  of  these  three  conditions  is  satisfied, 
the  verse,  so  far  as  stress  is  concerned,  is  complete."  Yet 
in  p.  436  it  is  confessed  that  even  this  later  and  freer  view 
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18  only  applicable  in  cases  in  which  'Hhe  feeling  of  the 
rhythm  is  still  preserred,  not  in  a  case  in  which  the  initial 

Bjllables  of  all  the  other  measures  had  the  stress;-*  and 
again,  a  little  below,  that  **  rhythmical  lines  can  be  written 
which  do  not  observe  these  rules,  though  their  observance 
creates  rhythmical  linea/'  But  how  can  it  be  said  that 
'*  their  observance  creates  rhythmical  lines,*'  when  it  has 
just  been  acknowledged  that  it  will  not  do  so,  if  the  initial 
syllables  of  all  the  other  measures  have  the  stress?  I  am 
unable  to  understand  the  value  of  a  rule,  the  observance  of 
which  does  not  necessarily  make  the  line  rhythmical,  and  the 
breach  of  which  does  not  necessarily  make  it  unrhythmical.' 
Of  the  latter  we  have  more  than  one  example  in  the  lines 
quoted  by  Mr*  Ellis  himself  in  the  **  Remarks.**  Thus  the 
following  from  BjTon's  ** Corsair'*  is  marked  by  him  as 
having  the  stress  only  on  the  last  syllables  of  the  second  and 
fifth  measures : 

Th^se  are  our  realms ;  no  limits  to  its  sway.* 
And  his  own  line, 

Trembling  spaogles  s^t  in  her  dark  gauzo  veil, 
has  the  final  stress  only  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures* 

Is  it  not  better  to  allow,  as  I  have  done,  that  three  out  of 
the  five  feet  may  be  trochees,  without  laying  down  the  law  as 
to  the  order  in  which  they  may  come  P  Of  course  the  strain 
t>n  the  rhythm  is  greater  when  two  trochees  come  togetherj 
or  when  the  last  foot  is  a  trochee :  and  I  think  Mr.  Ellis  is 
right  in  saying  that  three  trochees  can  never  come  together 
unless  they  belong  to  different  sections  of  a  line  composed  of 
two  sections*^  If  I  were  disposed  to  make  any  more  definite 
rule,  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  in  general  it  would  be  found 
that  the  fifth  and  either  the  second  or  third  foot  had  the 
final  accent.     But  it  seems  to  me  exaggeration  to  pick  out  a 

*  I  mtifit  be  content  to  leave  it  a«  it  is,  with  the  limitationa  annexed  in  m; 
prrviouii  ri'morks^  na  a  good  working  ruJi^^  tin  til  I  am  able  to  tnter  into  tUe 
subject  more  minutelr. — A.  J<  E. 

'^  I  niiirk  that  tbere  is  a  ttreaa  on  the  first  s^lkbk  of  ItmiU^  but  that  ito  t&W9 
U  inferior  to  that  on  the  preceding  fw. — A.  J.  E, 

3  Ajb  in  my  line  just  cited. — A.  I.  E. 
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certain  position  of  the  accents,  as  is  done  in  p.  438,  and  speak 
of  the  rhythm  of  a  line  as  owing  to  accents  so  placed,  when 
the  line  has  other  accents  which  are  of  themselves  capable  of 
sustaining  the  rliythm. 

I  was  certainly  quit©  on  the  wrong  tack  when  I  suggested 
that  Mr.  Ellis  ought  possibly  to  be  connected  with  the  kitui- 
tivist  school.  Probably  no  man  has  ever  elaborated  such  an 
apparatus  for  recording  the  minutest  varieties  of  metrical 
strefis  as  ho  has  given  in  p.  442.  Not  only  does  he  distin- 
guish nine  diCForent  degrees  of  force,  but  there  are  the  same 
number  of  degrees  of  length,  pitch,  silence,  and  weight, 
making  altogether  forty- five  varieties  of  stress  at  the  disposal 
of  the  metrist.  The  first  observation  which  occurs  upon  this 
is  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  better  is  the  enemy  of  the 
good*  If  the  analysis  of  rhythm  is  so  terribly  complicated, 
let  us  rush  into  the  arms  of  the  intuitiviats  and  trust  to  our 
ears  only,  for  life  is  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  character- 
izing lines  when  thera  are  forty-five  expressions  for  each 
syllable  to  be  considered.  But  leaving  this :  there  ig  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  force,  pitch, 
length  and  silence,  and  I  allow  that  all  of  them  have  an 
influence  ou  English  rhythm,  though  the  first  alone  deter- 
mines its  general  character.  But  what  is  meant  by  '*  weight'*  ? 
Mr.  Ellis  calls  it  **a  very  complex  phenomenon,"  which  ''is, 
more  than  all,  the  governing  principle  of  English  verse,'Vand 
**i8  due  to  expression  and  mental  conceptions  of  importance, 
resulting  partly  from  expression  in  delivery,  produced  by 
quality  of  tone  and  gliding  pitch,  and  partly  from  the  mental 
effect  of  the  constructional  predominance  of  conceptions/*  I 
cannot  think  that  what  is  thus  described  has  any  right  to  be 
olasfted  along  with  those  very  definite  accidents  or  conditions 
of  sound,  force,  pitch,  length  and  silence*  Feeling  and 
thought  may  be  expressed  by  any  one  of  these,  as  well  us  by 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  successive  sounds.  Weight 
therefore  cannot  be  defined  as  expressiveness ;  or  if  it  is,  it  is 
something  which  cannot  exist  separately,  but  only  muniiests 
itaeli'  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  others.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  said  to  be  produced  partly  by  gliding  pitch  and 
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qu&IiLj  of  tone;  but  gliding  pitcb  is  onljr  a  yariety  of  pitch; 
and  quality  of  tone,  when  it  is  not  used  to  denote  the  differ- 
6uce  between  one  man^s  mode  of  pronunciation  and  another's^ 
aa  nasal,  thiok^  clear,  etc. ^  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  force, 
pitch,  and  ike  others.  Nor  do  I  find  the  difficulty  cleared 
up  by  looking  at  Mr.  £llis*s  examples.  In  His  own  lines  he 
tells  us  (p-  446)  that  "moon,"  at  the  end  of  the  first,  has 
weight,  but  in  the  second,  "sad  ghost  of  nighty"  though  •*  long 
and  strong/'  is  ''unimportant  in  weight":  "twinkle"  is  heavy 
as  being  a  verb,  and  also  "glow"  and  "coal"  further  on,  I 
confess  I  fail  to  see  anj^  ground  for  those  distinctions;  to  insist 
upon  them  as  essential  to  the  appi-eciation  of  rhythm  seems 
to  me  to  be  putting  an  unnecessary  burden  on  all  students  of 
poetry.  The  one  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  variation  of  force, 
arising  either  from  emphasis,  in  the  case  of  monosyUables, 
or  from  the  word-accent  in  polysyllables.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  grasped,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  how  the  rhythm 
thus  obtained  receives  a  further  colouring  from  pitch,  length, 
or  fiileucc,  from  alliteration,  and  in  various  other  ways,  but 
all  these  are  secondary. 

Supposing,  however,  that  we  allow  to  these  secondary  con- 
Biderations,  "  weight"  among  them,  all  the  importance  which 
is  claimed  for  them  in  English  verse,  on  what  ground  are  all 
but  length  and  pitch  excluded  from  Latin  verse  f  In  p.  441 
Mr.  Ellis  expressly  ascribes  to  the  ancient  metres  "an  abso- 
lute freedom  from  foi'ce,"  and  in  p.  442,  after  speaking  of  the 
nomenclature  required  to  distinguish  the  five  kinds  of  stress 
in  English  verse,  he  coniiuues,  "  our  rhythms  are  thus 
greatly  more  complicated  than  the  classical."  I  am  quite 
unable  to  see  this.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  passages 
lu  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,"  the  expressive  pathos  of  which 
in  unsurimssed  by  anything  in  English  ;  such  passages,  for 
instance,  as  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the 
dying  spt^ech  of  Ajax,  Modea^s  farewell  to  her  children. 
This  pathos  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind,  but  mani- 
h$U  ilsolf  i!i  the  rhythm  by  pause,  by  force,  by  gliding 
piteh.  to  at  km^t  ns  great  an  extent  as  is  possible  in  English 
\pvu\     As  to  the  force-streM,  the  existence  of  which  Mr. 
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Ellis  expressly  denies,'  I  remember  well,  as  a  boy  at  Rugby, 
how  it  was  drilled  into  me  by  the  present  Oxford  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  in  reference  to  Dido's  "  Sic,  sic,  juvat  ire 
sub  umbras,"  expressive  of  the  repeated  stab ;  and  agaia  in 
reference  to  the  sound  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo  as  he  shot 
down  the  Greeks — 

airrap  eireir    avrotai  jSiKo^  i^^ewevKk^  e<^i€/? 
ffaXX'  aUl  Bi  TTvpal  ¥€Kvmp  Kaiovro  Ba^ial, 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  classical  metres,  so  I  shall 
only  say  in  reference  to  the  metre  of  Plautus,  that  the  reason 
why  Ritschrs  theory  has  been,  with  a  few  mod iti cations,  so 
generally  accepted,  is  that  the  principles  which  he  has  laid 
down  enable  us  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  lines,  which  before  his 
time  were  not  to  he  distinguished  from  prose.  The  difficulty 
which  they  caused  to  Cicero  and  Horace  is  easily  explained 
when  we  remember  the  extraordinary  change  which  had 
passed  over  the  language  during  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervened  between  the  births  of  Cicero  and  of  Plautus, 
and  also  the  fact  that  they  were  neither  of  them  anti- 
quarians. To  the  antiquarian  Varro,  the  metre  of  Plautus 
was  probably  as  clear  as  to  Pitschl. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  on  which  I  have  any  obser- 
vations to  make,  and  that  is  the  use  of  ''routine  scansion/'  I 
had  said  that  this  was  natural  to  children,  and  that  it  was 
only  through  this  that  the  ear  could  be  gradually  trained  to 
appreciate  a  more  varied  rhythm.  Mr,  Ellis  tliinks  it  is 
only  a  bad  trick  learnt  from  nurses,  I  believe  I  might 
safely  appeal  to  any  one  here  to  say  whether  he  does  not 
know  of  cases  in  which  this  would  have  been  impossible  : 
but  without  reference  to  experience,  the  question  is  surely 
one  which  may  be  safely  determined  a  priori  by  the  general 
laws  of  human  nature.  The  reason  why  both  the  child  and 
the  uneducated  nurse  prefer  the  routine  scansion  is,  that  in 

>  In  the  sense  of  a  stran  upon  one  Jlxrd  sjllablu  in  a  w-oril  of  two  or  more 
cyUablos  in  Latin  or  Greek.  A«  a  vmiiihlii  emphasis  I  do  not  deny  it  at  nil, 
rxoepi  as  an  element  of  the  law  oi  versiiic4ition.  Huw  it  alft^ctiHi  the  nhule  vene 
to  the  ear  of  the  puct,  I  cannot  mt,  not  knowing  how  the  ancicnta  naed  it  or  felt 
it.^A.  J.E. 
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everything  the  simple  pnscedea  the  complex^  the  complex 
supersedes  the  simple.  It  is  so  in  music,  and  painting,  and 
architecture ;  it  is  so  in  prose  composition.  However  elabo- 
rate and  complex  the  result,  yet  it  grew  up  from  the  simplest 
beginning,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  that. 
I  hold,  therefore,  to  ray  original  statement,  that  the  routine 
scansion  is  natural,  that  it  is  necessary  for  science  and  for 
education,  and  that  it  has  greatly  influenced  many  of  our 
poetfl.  But  I  quite  agi*ee  with  Mr.  Ellis  that  it  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  represent  the  rhythm  of  Milton  or  Shakfrpere. 

I  juet  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  here  that  Keightley 
has  some  good  remarks  in  his  **  Life  of  Milton,'*  p.  440  foil., 
on  the  manner  in  which  Milton's  verse  was  influenced  by 
Italian  precedents.  He  particularly  notes  the  double  trochee, 
of  which  he  gives  a  number  of  examples,  as  having  been 
derived  from  this  source. 


Additional  Observations  by  Mr*  A,  J,  Ellis. 


My  previous  remarks  were  meant  to  apply  first  to  Eriglia 
verse  only,  and  secondly  to  the  unrhymed  heroic  line  or 
blank  verse  of  an  advanced  stage,  without  any  special 
reference  to  dramatic  usage*  Professor  Mayor's  elaborate 
observations  on  the  metrical  usages  in  JIacbeth  were  not 
then  before  me.  These  I  now  propose  to  review  briefly,  but 
I  shall  not  touch  on  rhymed  verse  at  all.  Lines  whicli 
cEinnot  be  naturally  divided  into  measures  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ear,  when  read  need  not  be  noticed.  No  poet, 
I  believe,  ever  writes  such  lines.  Wheu  we  find  them  in 
Shakspere,  we  are  hound  to  assume  that  we  have  not  the 
whole  or  the  correct  version  of  the  poet's  words  before  us* 
Such  lines  may  be  exercises  for  ingenuity  in  correction  ;  but 
they  ai'e  at  any  rate  not  suited  to  become  a  basis  for  a 
metrical  theory.  This  observation  at  once  disposes  of  some 
of  Dr.  Abbott's  certainly  original,  but  as  I  cannot  help 
Uiinking,  impossible  scansions. 


I 


M       If    w. 
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If  we  were  determining  Shakspere^s  own  rhythmical 
habit  a3  opposed  to  that  of  other  writers, — a  research  now 
carefully  pursued  by  many  members  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society, — then  we  shouJd  have  at  once  to  reject  from  cou- 
sideration  all  lines  about  which  critics  are  yet  doubtful  aa 
to  whether  they  are  Shuksperc*9  or  not.  It  is  evident  that 
no  theory  slioiJd  be  founded  except  on  undoubted  instances. 
But  we  are  not  dealing  with  this  investigation.  Any  line 
not  rejected  aa  defective  or  erroneous,  or  doubtful,  or  as 
simply  a  modern  or  possible  emendation,  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  whether  Shakspere  wrote  it  or  not. 

In  considering  the  rhythm  of  any  single  line,  we  should 
also,  as  I  have  already  said,  remember  that  it  is  part  of  a 
passage,  and  that  the  poet  rhythmisea  whole  passages,  not 
single  lines — except  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  art.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  dramatic  poetry,  where  iheautiior 
will  even  change  the  metre,  by  reducing  or  extending  his 
number  of  measures,  to  produce  an  emotional  effect.  And 
this  leads  to  the  difficult  question  how  far  the  dramatic  poet 
intended  his  actors  to  give  oral  effect  to  his  rhythms,  how 
far  he  intended  them  to  distinguish  his  verse  from  measured 
prose,  and  how  far  he  himself  i'elt  the  transition  from  verso 
to  prose.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  consider  this,  and 
I  therefore  content  myself  with  indicating  the  point.  In  the 
mean  time  I  shall  assume,  as  the  basis  of  a  rhythmical 
inquiry,  that  a  poet  always  means  to  be  rhythmical,  whether 
he  writes  prose  or  verse ;  but,  as  Dionyslus  and  Cicero  well 
put  it,  verse  is  in  rhf/fhm,  and  prose  is  merely  rhtjfhmical,  that 
is,  verse  follows  a  conscious  and  mainly  enunciablc  law  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  syllables  of  difierent  kinds  (long  and  short 
in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Persian  ;  strong  and  weak 
in  Modern  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  English),  and 
prose  follows  a  subjective  and  mainly  non-enunciable  feeling. 

Now  I  will  endeavour  to  notice  the  principal  points  in 
Professor  Mayor's  notes  on  Macbeth  in  his  own  order* 

A,  /. — Lines  in  defect,  that  is,  having  fewer  than  the 
normal  five  measures,  are  not  necessarily  defective.  These 
may  be  called  ''short  lines,*'  and  are  common  enough  in  con- 
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elusions  and  in  parts  of  dialogue,  but  they  also  occur  in  the 
body  of  a  speech,  as  in  the  following  examples,  where  I  mark 
the  odd  and  even  measures  as  I  previously  proposed. 

I.  2,  20.     Till  he  faced  |  the  slave]. 

I.  2,  51.     And  fan  I  our  peo]ple  cold|. 

I.  5,  60.     Shall  Bun|  that  mor]row  seej. 
II.  1,  41.     A.8  this  I  which  now]  I  draw|. 
III.  2,  32.     Unsafe  I  the  while]  that  we| 

III.  2,  51.     Makes  wing|  to  the  rock]y  wood|. 

IV.  3,  217.   Did  you|  say  all?]     0  helllkite!  all?]. 

So  many  speeches  end  and  begin  with  such  short-measured 
lines,  that  when  there  is  an  ''  amphibious  section/'  as  Dr. 
Abbott  strangely  calls  it,  the  break  of  the  sense  must  deter- 
mine to  which  one  of  the  two  short  lines,  that  it  is  able  to 
complete  into  a  full  line,  the  poet  meant  it  to  be  taken.  To 
assume  that  it  was  intended  to  be  part  of  both,  seems  almost 
ludicrous.  Using  this  test  I  should  divide 
IV.  3,  219.     At  one|  fell  swoop].  [short] 

Dispute]  it  like]  a  man.| — I  shall]  do  8o|. 
V.  3,  18.       The  En|glish  force]  so  please]  you.  [short] 

Take  thy|  face  hence]  Seyton  !|  I'm  sickl  at  heart |. 
We  cannot,  I  think,  divide,*  as  Professor  Mayor  proposes 
The  En|glish  force]  so  please]  you.     Take]  thy  face]  hence 
making  face  strong;  but  we  might  make  **thy  face  hence  "  a 
final  trissyllabic  measure,  and  then  begin  with  a  short  line. 
I  prefer  the  other  plan. 

II.  4,  33.     To  be!  invest ]ed.  [short] 

Where  is  Dun  Jean's  bod]y  ?    Carjried  to]  Colmekillj. 
III.  2,  12.     Should  be]  without]  regard,]  what's  done]  is  done]. 

We've  scotched]  the  snake]  not  kilFd]  it.  [short] 

V.  3,  34.     Give  me]  my  ar]mour.     'Tis]  not  need]ed  yetj. 

I'U  put]  it  on.]  [short] 

V.  8,  23.     And  break]  it  to]  our  hope.  [short] 

I   will]   not  fight]  with  thee!]— Then    yield]    thee 

cow]ard. 

Observe  that  in  "  I  will  not  fight  with  thee,"  the  utter 

tonelessness  of  the  speech  takes  it  almost  beyond  the  bounds 

of  rhythm.    There  is  scarcely  a  strong  syllabic  in  the  phrase, 

*  I  think  you  are  right.— J.  B.  M. 
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as  I  read  it ;  the  strongest  is  twt,  and  the  I  will  would  be 
naturally  contracted  to  /'//.     Still  it  is  possible  to  read : 
I  will]  not  fight]  with  thse\. 
There  seems  no  reason  anxiously  to  avoid  these  short  lines. 
Thus,  why  not  read  P 
III.  1,  44.     Sirrah  I  a  word]  with  you|. 

Attend|  these  men]  our  pleas  |  are. 

No  thought  of  an  Alexandrine  need  occur.  Yet,  as  the 
omission  of  "  Sirrah "  or  "  with  you,"  would  produce  a 
regular  line,  no  certainty  is  possible^-or  of  consequence. 

In  III.  2,  15,  "but  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
both  the  worlds  suffer,"  there  is  no  such  reason  as  in  I.  2,  37 
("So they")  to  make  one  line  of  one  measure,  and  another 
of  five  measures.  Such  a  division  is,  I  think,  really  unusual. 
Considered  as  one  line,  although  there  are  six  measures, 
there  is  no  Alexandrine  rhythm.  The  conclusion,  "  both  the 
worlds  suffer,"  is  that  of  a  regular  five-measure  line,  with  a 
pause  at  "disjoint,"  where  the  Folios  divide  the  line.  There 
is  possibly  some  error.  The  initial  "but"  is  not  required, 
and  is  rather  prosy.  By  omitting  it,  and  making  an  initial 
trissyllabic  measure,  regularity  is  restored  : 

Let  the  framel  of  things]  disjoint:]  both  the]  worlds  suf|fer. 
It  is  therefore  a  line  from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing. 

I  should  divide 

I.  3,  126.     In  deepjest  con]sequenoe.     Gous|in8  a  word]  I  pray 
you|.— 
Two  truthsl  are  told.]  [short] 

without  a  "common  section,"  giving  a  short  line  to  the 
commencement  of  Macbeth's  soliloquy. 

I  also  cannot  accept  the  scansion  of  lY.  3,  28,  given  by 
Professor  Mayor  on  p.  418.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  unlike 
the  rhythm  of  the  rest  of  Macbeth,  especially  in  ending  a 
line  with  "but"  after  a  comma,  that  is,  the  "weak  ending," 
and  in  the  two  initial  measures  of  the  strong  weak  form.  I 
would  rather  divide 

WithoutI  leave  ta]king.  [short,  pause] 

I  pray  I  you,  [short,  initial] 
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Let  not)  my  jea!]ouaie«|  be  your]  dishou jours,  M 

But  miiie|  own  Batejlies*     Yqu\  may  be  nghtjly  joat,  I 

Wliatevlcr  /]  shall  tbiinkl. — Bleed,  bleed,]  poor  coun|try.         ^ 

But  I  strongly  suspect  the  genuineneos  of  the  teatt  through- 
out this  &cene  ;  and  here  the  words,  '*I  pray  you,"  which  are 
quit43  unnecessary,  may  be  a  mere  insertion,  or  part  of  a 
player's  "cut." 

A.  IL — "  Lines  defective  in  their  internal  structure,"  for 
reasons  already  explained,  may  be  omitted.  Each  requires  a 
separate  critical  examination,  either  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
nunciation or  alteration,  which  takers  it  out  of  the  pi'esent 
investigation. 

li,  L — ^A  superfluous  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  line,  or  even 
two  such,  when  both  are  very  weak,  must  be  admitted  as 
common  in  heroic  rhythm,  especially  when  dramatic.  The 
greater  or  less  liking  for  it  by  particular  poets  is  altogether 
another  inquiry.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  such  syllables  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  measure,  after  a  pause,  or 
closing  a  speech,  Professor  Mayor  is  right  in  supposing  that 
I  should  treat  them  in  almost  every  case  as  coses  of 
trissyllabic  measures.  And  for  this  reason :  the  continuation 
may  or  may  not  begin  with  a  weak  syllable ;  when  it  does 
not,  the  fmal  ey liable  of  the  preceding  section  is  evidently 
eiFective,  that  is,  fwt  superfluous.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in 
other  cases,  when  it  merely  introduces  a  regular  variety, 
namely  a  trissyllabic  measure.     Thus  in 

I,  4,  IL     As  'twere!  a  carejleas  trijlle; — There's]  no  art| 

the  last  syllable  of  '*  trifle"  acts  in  the  usual  way.  But  read 
"  there  is]  no  art|,"  with  an  emphasis  (which  the  passage 
allows),  and  we  have  a  trissyllabic  fourth  measure.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  considering  **-fle"  a  superfluous 
syllable  in  this  case  rather  than  the  other. 

L  4,  27.     Safe  toward  I   your  love]  and  bonlour,  —  Weljcome 
hilh|er» 

Here  "-our"  is  effective.  Had  the  reading  been  "Thou'rt 
wel]come  hith|er,"  would  **-our"  have  ceased  to  be  efifective  ? 
I  find  no  need  for  such  a  supposition. 
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I.  5,  36.     Than  would  |   make  up]  his  meslsage. — Give]  him 
tendjing. 

Here  "  -sage  *'  is  effective,  why  then  not  "  -stant "  in 

I.  6,  57.  The  fu|ture  in]  the  in|8tant. — My  dear|e8t  love? 
Might  we  not  omit  "  my/'  without  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  rhythm  of  the  first  section  P  But  then  "  -stant "  must  be 
effective,  not  superfluous.  Without  considering  every  line,  I 
will  mark  the  measures  in  a  few,  where  this  "  superfluous  " 
ifyllable  is  not  part  of  the  trissyllabic  measure  which  it  intro- 
daces,  or  of  two  such  syllables.  Generally  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  this  weak  syllable  is  followed  by  a  strong  one,  we 
have  a  regular  weak-strong  measure.  But  the  final  weak 
pliable  of  the  first  section  may  be  followed  by  another  weak 
one,  making  a  weak-weak  measure ;  though  it  is  then  more 
oommonly  part  of  a  trissyllabic  measure  of  the  weak-weak- 
strong  class,  and  even  a  weak-weak- weak  measure  is  possible. 
III.  1,  25.     'Twixt  this,  and  sup]per:    go|   not  my  horse]  the 

bet  Iter. 
III.  1,  34.     Craving!  us  joint]ly.     Hie|  you  to  horse:]  adieu]. 

III.  1,  79.  In  our|  last  con]ference, passed! in  proba]tion  with|  you. 
IIL  2,  19.     That  shake |  ^8  night]ly.     Betjter  be  with]  the  dead. 

IV,  3,  229.  Convert!  to  an]ger.    Blunt|  not  the  heart,]  enrage|  it. 

III.  4,  86.     I  have!  a  strange]  infir|mity,  which]  is  noth!ing 

To  those!  that  know]  me.  [short  line,  decided  pause] 
Come,  love|  and  health]  to  all; |  then  1*11]  sit  down|. 
Give  me!  some  wine !]  fill  full  !|  [short,  order] 

I  drink!  to  the  gen]eral  joy|  o'  the]  whole  tajble. 

[This  might  be  divided  thus,  if  the  text  is  correct — Pope 
omits  "  come"  in  v.  88,  but  it  seems  better  left  in.] 
V.  6,  4.       Lead  our!  first  bat]tle.     Worth  !y  Macduff]  and  we! 

IV.  3,  117.  To  thy!  good  truth]  and  hon!our.   Dev'!lish  Macbeth |. 

[Bead  "  devlish  "  in  two  syllables,  it  is  not  once  necessarily 
of  three  syllables  in  Shakspere,  even  at  the  end  of  a  line,  as 
in  Rich.  III.,  I.  4,  265, 

Not  to!  relent]  is  beast|ly  sav]age  dev'|lish.] 
IV.   3,  33.     For  good!nes8  dare]  not  check!  thee.      Wear]  thou 
thy  wrongs!. 

[Perhaps  "  thou  "  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  quite  superfluous.] 
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IIL  6,  2.       Which  can|  inter]pret  furjther.     On]ly,  I  mj,\ 

V.  8,  27.     Here  may|  you  see]  the  ty|rant     rU|  not  yield |. 
[Head  I'll  and  emphasise  not,  aaving  the  rhythm  by  the 
weight  of  yhidJ] 

B.  IL — Much  of  the  so-called  **  slurring,"  and  almost  all 
the  ** elision,"  when  not  usual  in  eommoQ  conversation,  I  find 
unnecessary,  that  is,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  reading  the 
words  fully,  with  a  natural  pronunciation.  As  to  Alexan- 
drines divided  among  two  speakers,  there  is  always  a  doubt, 
,  because  only  two  short  lines  may  have  been  intended.  These 
lines,  therefore,  lie  out  of  my  present  province.  When  a 
five- measure  line  ends  with  two  light  superfluous  syllables,  it 
does  not  beC4)me  an  Alexandrine  to  the  feeling  of  the  reader, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  one  of  these  light  syllables 
to  be  elided.  The  words  **  fantastical,  gentlemen^  instru- 
ments," give  rise  to  such  terminations.  In  the  middle  of 
lines  they  simply  produce  trissyllabic  feet,  as 
III.  2|  22.  In  rest|Ies8  ec]atacy.  Dun|can  is  in]  his  grave|. — 
IV»  3,  239.  [may  be  divided  thus] 

Put  on  I  their  in Jstruraents.  [shorty  pause] 

Beceivel  whatoheer|  you  may,  [short,  initial] 

The  night  I  is  long]  that  ne^ler  finds]  the  day. 

I  suspect,  however,  some  error  in  '*  receive."  A  monosyllable, 
such  as  **have,"  would  suit  the  rhythra»  and  occurs  with 
**  cheer  "  in  other  passages,  Rich,  IIL,  V.  3, 74  :  **  I  have  not 
that  alacrity  of  spirit.  Nor  cheer  of  mind,"  and  All's  Well,  III. 
2,  67 :  "I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer."  Whereas 
"  receive  cheer "  is  not  used  elsewhere.  Certainly  an 
Alexandrine  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  as  the  first 
line  of  a  final  rhyming  couplet,  and  even  the  break,  with 
short  lines,  is  not  what  we  should  expect.  But  this  enters 
into  the  region  of  conjecture  and  criticism  which  I  wish  to 
avoid.  I  pass  over  nil  the  other  lines  where  Professor 
Mayor  suspects  errors.  And  the  rest  of  his  remarks  re- 
ferring to  the  measures  strong-strong  and  strong- weak,  in 
place  of  the  theoretical  weak-strong  (which  he  calls  spondees 
and  trochees,  p.  433),  merely  hear  out  my  own  observations. 
In  reading  through  Macbeth  afresh  for  this  purpose,  the 
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general  impresaion  maJe  on  me  ig  tliat  the  character  of  five- 
measure  lines  is  well  preserve  J.  The  fifth  measure  of  each 
verse  ends  elrongly,  with  often  one,  and  occasionally  two 
additional  very  weak  syllables,  I  have  not  observed  any  so- 
called  **  weak  endings."*  Sometimes,  not  often,  the  fifth 
measure  haa  two  weak  syllables.  But  two  weak  syllables  are 
also  allowed  to  form  a  measure  elsewhere,  as  the  second  in 
III,  1,  96*  Distill  I ;5iiiahes]  the  8wiflt|  the  slow]  the  8ub|Ue. 
Ill,  I,  97.  Accorlding  to]  the  gift!  which  bount]eou9  nature- 
Trissyllabio  measures  are  common  enough »  perhaps  more 
common  than  our  present  utterance  shews.  The  lines  are 
generally  vigorous,  and  rhythm  varied.  But  there  are  prob- 
ably numerous  errors  of  the  printer  and  copyist,  as  indeed 
the  Cambridge  editors  allow,  *' especially  as  regards  metre,*' 
to  use  their  own  words.  This  makes  the  selection  of  this 
play  rather  unsuitable  for  the  determination  of  Shakapere'a 
metres,  and,  as  Pi^ofessor  Mayor  states,  it  was  not  pur{>osely 
80  selected.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  short  lines, 
especially  when  ending  and  beginning  speeches.  Whether 
this  was  intentional,  or  is  to  be  reckoned  among  errors,  or 
arose  from  players*  **  cuts,'*  cannot  be  determined.  Generally 
they  do  not  produce  a  bad  effect*  Long  lines,  especially 
real  Alexandrines,  are  not  numerous,  and  perhaps  were  never 
intentionaL 

I  pass  now  to  Professor  Mayor's  Appendix ;  and  first 
referring  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  horror  at  Rossettl'a  suggested 
insertion  of  ** autumn**  in  Shelley* »  Lament^  I  almost  think 
that  Shelley  would  have  resented  its  intrusion  himself;  it 
comes  in  so  very  lamely. 

With  regard  to  my  remark  that  the  observance  of  my 
mlefl  creates  rhythmical  lines,  although  rhythmical  lines  may 
be  written  which  do  not  obey  them,  I  submit  that  this  is  no 
contradiction.  It  simply  admits  that  the  rules  are  not 
exhaustive.  Their  chief  defect  consists  in  their  not  paying 
sufficient  regard  to  the  fifth  measure,  which,  striking  the  ear 
last,  like  a  cadence  in  music,  is  often  typical.  With  respect 
to  this  fifth  measure,  the  general  condition,  although  circura* 
stances  sometimes  arise  which  induce  the  poet  to  violate  it,  is 
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tfiat  the  last  ^Uable  atould  not  be  weaker  than  the  preceding 
syllable  or  syllables,  and  that,  when  it  is  actually  weaker,  it 
should  be  at  least  longer  or  heavier.  The  usual  form  of  the 
iifth  measure  is  weuk-slrong. 

In  looking  through  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  find 
this  usual  form  in  a  decided  majority  of  instances.  It  oocurB 
in  fifteen  out  of  the  first  sixteen  lines  already  quoted  (p.  438). 
Even  in  the  exception  {line  12),  the  fifth  measure  is  at  most 
raean-strong.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  noted  weak-weak- 
Btrong;  but  then  the  weak  is  usually  sub  weak,  as;  ethere-al 
sky,  fie-ry  gulf,  tempest u-ous  fire,  mutu-al  league,  perpetu-al 
king,  sulphu-rous  hail,  fie-ry  waves,  Stygi-an  flood,  oblivi-ous 
pool,  superi-or  friend,  ponde-rous  shield,  cho-sen  this  place, 
popu*lous  North,  barba-rous  sons,  fie-ry  couch,  tem-ple  of 
God,  border*ing  flood,  gener-al  names,  Isra*el  'scape,  spi-rit 
more  lewd  (where  the  second  weak  syllable  is  almost  sub- 
mean,  but  sprite  may  have  been  said),  counten-ance  cast, 
foUow-ers  rather  (with  a  superfluous  syllable  also),  spir-it 
that  fell,  A  very  common  variety  is  simply  weak-weak, 
as :  ar-gument,  prov-idencc,  vis-iblo,  en*emy,  suprem-acy, 
es-sences,  rais-ery,  mis-eruble  (with  a  superfluous  syllable, 
which  is  not  usual  after  a  fifth  measure  of  this  kind), 
calara-ity,  circum-ference,  chiv-alry,  car-casses,  invis-ible,  etc. 

The  moat  important  deviatiou,  however,  consists  in  having 
fifth  measures  of  the  form  strong-supei'strong,  or  mean- 
strong,  or  even  strong-strong  or  strong^heavy.  I  subjoin 
all  cases  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  the  first  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  quoting  the  whole  line,  and  italicising  the  other 
measures,  which,  instead  of  being  weak-strong,  have  any 
other  form,  as  weak- weak,  mean -strong,  strong- strong, 
strong-mean,  strong-weak,  or  trissyllubio.  The  figures  pre- 
fixed shew  all  the  measures  in  which  the  imt  syllable  pre- 
dominates over  the  others,  and  a  glance  at  them  will  shew 
that,  whatever  other  measures  satisfy  this  condition,  we  hare 
rdways  either  the  third  and  fifth,  or  the  second  and  fourth, 
that  most  frequently  only  four  measures  satisfy  this  condition, 
and  that  when  all  the  five  measures  have  the  principal  force 
on  the  last  syllable  (which  occurs  in  seven  cases),  one  at 
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least  of  these  measures  is  varied  by  strengthening  or 
lengthening  the  preceding  syllable,  or  trissyllabising  a 
measure,  and  thus  avoiding  the  monotony — in  fact  only 
one  ("  By  ancient  Tarsus ")  does  not  treat  at  least  two 
measures  in  this  way. 

1  345  "Wast  pre|«^^,  and"]  with  mightly  wings]  out-spread 

123  5  Sayfint\  for  Heav*n]  hides  noth\ing  from]  thy  view 

2345  Nor  the\  deep  tract]  of  Hell;|  say  first]  what  cause 

23  5  Favour' d\  of  Heav'n]  so  high|/y  to]  fall  off 

123  5  Ute  infer\ns\  serjpent;  he|  it  waSy]  whose  guile 

2345  Mix^d  with\  obda]rate  pride |  and  steadjfast  hate 

12  45  A  dunlgeon  hor]r/J^|  on  all]  sides  round 

123  5  As  one  I  ^rda^/Mr]aace  flam'd;|  yet  from]  those  flames 

2345  Regions\  of  8or]row,  dole|ful  shades,]  where  peace 

123  5  That  comes |  to  all;]  but  \jox\ture  with]oM\,  end 

2  45  There  the\  compaQ]»on«  of]  his  fall]  o*er whelmed 

123  5  And  thence]  in  Heav'n]  calVd  Sat\any  with]  bold  words 

1 2345  If  thou  I  heest  he  ;]  but  0,  |  how  falVn  I]  how  changed 

23  5  Clothed  with\  transcend]ent  bright |nM«,  didst\  outshine 

12345  Though  changed]  in  out] ward  lus|tre  that]  fix'd  mind 

2  45  WTiofrom\  the  tQr]rour  of]  this  arm]  so  late 

2  45  Irrec|oncile]a3/tf|  to  our]  grand  foe 

2345  Out  oJ\  our  e]vil  seekj  to  bring]  forth  good 

12345  By  an|cient  Tarsjus  held  :|  or  that]  sea-beast 

2  45  Moors  hy\  his  side]  under\  the  lee,]  while  night 

12345  So  stretch' d\  out  huge]  in  length]  the  arch]-fiend  lay 

2  45  Evil\  to  oth]^r» ;  and\  enrag'd,]  might  see 

123  5  ITow  all\  his  mal]ice  serv'dj  hut  to]  bring  forth 

123  5  That  felt|  unu]«Ma/  weight ;\  ^i7/ o»]  dry  land 

123  5  Oi  \m\hlest  feet].     Him  fol\low' d  his]  uexi  mQ.tQ 

23  5  In  this]  unhap]py  manl^ion;  or]  once  more 

2  45  Hung  on\  his  should]tfr«  like\  the  moon,|  whose  orb 

2  45  Orin\  Valdar]«o  to\  descry]  new  lands 

12345  Hath  vex*d|  the  Red]  Sea  coast y\  whose  «7arM]o*erthrew 

2345  Boamingl  to  seek]  their  prey|  on  earth,]  durst  fix 

12345  By  that]  iixo]rious  king^l  whose  Jteart]  though  large 

123  5  Of  Tham|muz  year]ly  wound|tf(^;  the]  love-tale 

123  5  Infect  I  ed  Si]on's  daught|^«  with]  like  heat 

1  345  Of  a|/i>»«]ted  Ju|dah.     Next]  came  one 

2345  Maim'd  his\  hrute  iw]age,  head]  and  hands]  lopt  off 

1   345  From  mox\tal  or]  mmor|tal  minds.]     Thus  they 
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123  5  That  foughtj  at  Thebes]  and  Illttim^  on}  each  side 

123  5  That  all|  thete  pu]mant  U\g%on9  whoM\  exile 

1  345  He  spake,!  and^  to]  confirm]  his  words |  out-flew 

13  5  In  vil«w»  3^]atif|u?:  &y]  him  flrst 

12345  To  manly  a  row']  of  pipes |  the  80und-]board  breathes 

Nevorthcless,  even  with  this  supplementary  caution  respectmg 
the  constitution  of  the  fifth  measure,  my  rules  do  not  form,  as 
I  thought,  the  sole  conditions  of  rhythmical  verse.  A  really 
rhythmical  line  can  be  contrived  (as  line  3  of  my  own,  p. 
445),  which  does  not  follow  my  rules,  but  owes  its  rhythmical 
character  to  other  considerations,  which  I  have  partly  noticed 
on  p.  447.  It  may  be  observed  in  addition  that  the  metre 
(using  8  and  w  for  strong  and  weak)  sw  sw  sw  tcs  ws  wia  the 
imitation  of  tlie  Sapphic  line  by  force-accents,  and  though  I  do 
not  recollect  any  line  in  any  poet  which  adopts  it  among  heroic 
lines,  there  appears  to  be  no  strong  reason  against  it.  Thus 
Listen-l  while  the]  damselsl  respond]  enchant |ing. 
Ear  from  I  madd'ning]  crowds  she|  retires]  cxhausjted. 
But  perhaps  such  lines  owe  their  rhythm  also  to  the  fact  that 
they  might  be  considered  heroic  lines  with  a  monosyllabic 
first  and  a  trissyllabic  fourth  measure — 

List  I  en  while]  the  damlsels  respond]  enchant  |ing. 
Prefix  "  Oh !  "  and  the  line  runs  quite  smoothly. 

Although  it  is  not  common  to  find  nor  easy  to  invent  lines 
which  violate  my  rules  and  this  subvariety,  yet  Dr.  Abbott 
(English  Lessons  for  English  People,  p.  205)  notices  two 
verses  of  Milton  which  accomplish  this  feat.  The  first  is : 
12  5  BurnM  af|ter  them]  to  the|  b6ttom]less  pit.  P.L.  iv.  866. 
To  which  we  may  add : 
2     5     With  them|  from  bliss]  to  the|  bottom]less  deep.  P.R.  i.  361 . 

The  word  bottomless  occurs  only  three  times  in  Milton.  The 
third  instance  is 

12  45     With  hid  I  cons  ru]in  and|  combust]ion,  doicn 
1   345     To  bot\tom!ess]  ipeTdi\tion  ;  there]  to  dwell. 

If  the  word  down  had  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  first 
two  instances,  by  restoring  it,  we  should  get  easy  lines. 
12  45     Biirn'd  af|tcr  them]  down  to|  the  bot]tomlcss  pit. 
2  45     With  them  I  from  bliss]  down  to|  the  bot|tomless  deep. 
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As  the  lines  stand,  they  can  be  only  partially  saved  by 
making  a  pause  after  the  second  measure,  uttering  the  third 
**  to  the  "  in  a  low  solemn  tone,  lengthening  each  syllable 
abnormally,  and  then  bursting  out  on  *"' bottomless,"  in 
which,  however,  the  greater  force  of  the  first  syllable  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  lower  pitch.  But  this  is  "  forcing  "  the 
words  into  metre,  and  even  a  Milton  cannot  succeed  in 
'  making  the  result  rhythmical. 

Dr.  Abbott's  second  instance  is  P.R.  iv.  289 : 
2    5     Light  from  I  above]  from  the|  fountain]  of  light, 

which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  by  lengthening 
"  from  the  '*  abnormally,  but  the  pitch  would  rise  on  the  first 
syllable  of  "  fountain,"  instead  of  falling,  as  it  did  on  the 
first  syllable  of  "bottomless,"  above.  Milton  may  have  also 
lengthened  the  second  syllable  of  "  fountain."   In  P.L.  iii.  375, 

Fountain  [  of  light ;]  thyself]  inviB]ible, 
this  is  not  needed.     Modem  ears  would  certainly  be  more 
satisfied  with 

Light  from  I  above,]  the  founjtain  of]  all  light, 
which  Milton  would  have  probably  felt  to  be  commonplace. 

Respecting  "  weight "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  into  further 
particulars.  I  did  not  say  it  was  produced  by  gliding  pitch 
or  quality  of  tone,  but  "partly  from  expression  in  delivery,"  of 
which  these  were  common  indications.  Also  Professor  Mayor 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  what  I  meant  by  "  gliding  pitch," 
which  is  "  not  only  a  variety  of  pitch  "  in  any  respect,  but  is 
the  passing  by  insensible  degrees  from  a  high  to  a  low  pitch 
(as  in  the  Greek  circumflex),  or  from  a  low  to  a  high  pitch, 
or  first  one  and  then  the  other.  Also,  acoustically  speaking, 
quality  of  tone  (consisting  in  the  relative  loudness  of  the  com- 
ponent simple  tones  of  a  sound)  is  totally  distinct  from  force 
or  pitch.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  appreciation  of  weight,  or 
pitch,  or  quality,  or  length,  or  anything  but  variety  of  force 
for  the  mere  discovery  of  the  laws  of  rhythm.  The  other 
considerations  are  only  required  for  the  complete  estimation 
of  the  poet's  march  within  those  laws,  and  this  march  difiers 
materially  from  poet  to  poet. 
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I  have  already  spoken  in  a  footnote  as  to  the  meaning  I 
attach  to  "  freedom  from  force  "  in  classical  poetry.  .Until  we 
can  be  sure  of  speaking  like  Yirgil  and  Homer,  we  cannot 
hope  to  appreciate  their  rhythms  fully.  But  we  cannot  even 
approach  within  two  thousand  years  of  appreciating  it,  till 
we  have  learned  to  realise  the  effect  of  fixed-pitch  and  fixed- 
length  on  every  syllable  of  every  word,  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  effect  of  fixed-force.  As  I  do  not  find  that  this  has 
been  done,  or  even  attempted  in  actual  public  declamation, 
by  any  modern  but  myself,  and  as  I  believe  that  such  a  mode 
of  utterance  was  perfectly  easy  and  natural  to  Cicero  and 
Horace,  I  think  that  these  two  writers  had  a  far  better  chance 
of  understanding  the  rhythm  of  Plautus  than  either  Ritschl 
or  Wagner,  and  there  is  just  a  chance,  that  as  the  last  two 
have  given  a  scansion  intelligible  to  the  moderns,  they  may 
have  invented  a  scansion  unintelligible  to  the  ancients.  A 
Dutch  savant  whom  I  heard  read  a  paper  in  excellent  English, 
told  me  he  was  sure  he  pronounced  badly  because  all  the 
foreigners  understood  him.  How  far  Yarro,  so  far  as  he  was 
an  antiquary,  understood  ancient  rhythms,  I  cannot  venture 
to  say ;  but  certainly  very  few  English  antiquaries  have  any 
notion  of  the  rhythm  of  Chaucer.  And  if  Varro  and 
llitschl  saw  their  results  with  equal  clearness,  the  results 
they  saw  were  undoubtedly  very  different. 

Of  course  the  "sic,  sic,  ju vat  ire  sub  umbras,"  of  Dido 
were  introduced  to  produce  an  intentional  effect,  like  the 
''out!  out!  brief  candle!''  of  Macbeth  (V.  5,  23),  and  neither 
belongs  to  the  rules  of  versification,  except  in  so  far  that  both 
the  first  syllables  '*  sic,  sic/*  are  long,  and  both  the  last 
syllables  ''  out !  out !  ''  are  strong. 

With  regard  to  routine  scansion,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
have  implied  that  it  is  "  o;//// a  bad  trick  learnt  from  nurses." 
It  is  certainly  "  only  a  bad  trick  ; "  and  it  is  also  often 
learned  from  nurses,  but  it  may  be  learned  from  others  of  the 
same  calibre,  or  from  the  natural  ear  of  the  young  child. 
This  routine  is,  of  course,  fundamental.  But  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  we  were  investigating  such  a  state  ;  but  rather  the 
edifice  built  up  on  this  foundation,  to  which  the  early  con- 
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ceptions  were  inapplicable,  and  I  thought  that  our  problem 
was  to  determine  how  much  of  the  early  plans  remained  to 
identify  the  new  edifice  with  the  old.^  A.  J.  E. 

>  Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ernst 
Bnicke*8  Die Fhysiolopachen  Grundiagen  derneuhoehdeuttehm  Verskunst  (Vienna, 
1871,  8vo.  pp*  85),  in  which  he  has  had  the  extraordinary  notion  of  investigating 
what  ought  to  be  the  rhythmical  structure  of  verse,  by  repeating  verses  to  such 
syllables  as  pap,  bim,  bam.  Thus  he  ^ot  the  Alcaic  rhythm  from  **  bimbdm 
hambdmbam  bdmbabam  bdmbabam.**  While  saying  these  words,  he  rested  a  thin 
veneer  of  wood  on  his  lower  lip,  the  middle  being  supported  and  fastened,  and 
the  other  end  being  furnished  with  an  index  which  scratched  a  curve  on  a 
blackened  roller  turning  with  a  constant  velocity.  Naturally  every  closure  of 
the  lips  occasioned  a  hillock  on  this  curve,  tne  distance  between  hillocks 
(measured  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  I  need  not  describe)  gave  the  lengths  of 
syllables,  and  the  time  between  one  chief  arsis  (every  second  stress)  and  another. 
Of  course  he  got  very  satisfactory  results,  because  they  entirely  depended  on  his 
own  bim-b4m  ;  the  principal  of  them  being  that  in  all  kinds  of  modern  high 
Grerman  poetry  (including  their  imitation  of  the  Greek  metres,  which  are  indeed 
chiefly  dwelt  on)  the  time  from  chief  arsis  to  chief  arsis  is  constant.  To  effect 
this  even  the  pauses  must  be  regulated.  Unfortunately  he  is  obliged  to  say : 
*'  If  more  importance  is  given  to  inteipunctuation,  the  verse  ¥rill  no  longer  do 
recited  metri(klly,  but  delivered  rhetoncally,  as  frequently  happens  on  the  stage, 
and  up  to  a  certain  noint  must  hapi)cn  (p.  55),  which  up«ets  the  value  of 
him-hdm.  One  could  hardly  have  anticipated  such  a  mode  of  determining  the 
nature  of  versification,  when  the  author  began  with  such  an  excellent  assumption 
as  the  following :  "  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  the  reader,  when 
I  start  &om  the  principle,  that  a  verse  is  the  more  correct,  the  less  that  we  have 
to  dq>art  from  ordinary  prose  pronunciation  when  scanning  it."  How  is  this 
reooncilable  with  bim-bdm  ? 


t€ 


*4i*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  Mr,  Rossetti  explains  that 
autumn  "  was  inserted  in  the  passage  from  Shelley  at  Mr. 
Fleay's  suggestion.  He  adds  that  though  he  still  holds  the 
line  of  full  length  to  be  probably  what  Shelley  wrote,  or 
intended  to  write,  he  would  not  now  take  upon  himself  to 
insert  the  word,  "  partly  because  one  can't  be  certain  Shelley 
had  it  in,  and  partly  because,  to  my  own  ear,  it  damages  the 
melody  of  a  highly  melodious  line."  J.  B.  Mayor. 
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Introduction. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  history  of 
linguistic  science  as  compared  with  zoology,  botany  and  the 
other  so-called  natural  sciences,  is  its  one-sidedly  historical 
character.  Philologists  have  hitherto  chiefly  confined  their 
attention  to  the  most  ancient  dead  languages,  valuing  modern 
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languages  only  in  as  far  as  they  retain  remnants  of  older 
linguistic  formations^ — ^much  as  if  zoology  were  to  identify 
itself  with  palajontology,  and  refuse  to  trouble  itself  with 
the  investigation  of  living  8:|>ecies,  except  when  it  promised  to 
throw  light  on  the  structure  of  extinct  ones. 

Philologists  forget,  however,  that  the  history  of  language  is 
not  one  of  decay  only,  but  also  of  reconstruction  and  regen- 
eration. These  processes  are  of  equal,  often  more  importance 
than  those  by  which  the  older  languages  wero  formed,  and, 
hesides,  often  throw  light  on  them.  They  have  further  the 
great  advantage  of  being  perfectly  accessible  to  the  observer. 
Thus  the  growth  of  a  language  like  Euglish  can  be  observed 
in  a  series  of  literary  documents  extending  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  present  day,  affording  examples  of  almost 
every  linguistic  formation. 

But  before  history  miist  come  a  knowledge  of  what  now 
exists.  We  must  learn  to  observe  things  as  they  are  without 
regard  to  their  origin,  just  as  a  aioologist  must  learn  to 
describe  accurately  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal.  Nor  would 
the  mei^e  statement  that  tlie  modern  horse  is  a  descendant  of 
a  three-toed  marsh  quadruped  be  accepted  as  an  exhaustive 
description.  Still  leas  would  the  zoologist  be  allowed  to 
ignore  the  existing  varieties  of  the  Eqmd(e  as  being  "  inor- 
ganic" modifications  of  the  original  type.  Such,  however, 
is  the  course  pursued  by  most  antiquarian  philologists. 
When  a  modern  language  discards  the  cumbrous  and  ambi- 
^ous  inflexions  it  has  received  irotn  an  earlier  period,  and 
substitutes  regular  and  precise  inflexions  and  agglutinations 
of  its  own,  these  formations  are  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
"inorganic  *^  by  the  philologist,  who  forgets  that  change, decay 
and  reconstruction  are  the  very  life  of  language — language 
is  "inorganic  "  only  when  it  stands  still  in  its  development. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  phonetics,  or  the  form 
of  language.  We  must  learn  to  regard  language  solely  as 
consisting  of  groups  of  sounds,  independently  of  the  written 
symbols,  which  are  always  associated  with  all  kinds  of 
disturbing  associations,  chiefly  historicaL  We  must  then 
ooQsIder  language  in  its  relation  to  thought,  which  necesaitatds 
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mmo  study  of  the  relation  of  language  to  kigic  uai  psycbo- 
logy.  Such  investigational  if  carried  out  eoaaaa^dT.  viH 
grtttitly  modify  our  views,  not  only  of  Fngli^^  bat  of  lazi^aaee 
f^>iiorully,  und  will  bring  us  face  to  &oe  vith  many  of  ihe 
ultiinuto  problems  of  language,  which  bare  hiibexto  beei 
nithor  Hhirked  by  philologists.  Soch  proUems  are  those 
whic!h  I  pro{)oso  to  discuss  in  the  present  papa*.  I  begin 
with  the  iini)oKant  question  of  sentence-,  w<«d-  and  syDaUe- 
diviNion,  bi'ginning  again  with  the  porely  fomial,  or  {^loneUc 
rritorifi. 

Sentence-  and  Word-Di^tsiox. 

T\u)  iiTHi  and  most  obvious  is  the  organic  necessity  of 
taking  breath — wc  arc  unable  to  utter  more  than  a  certain 
luiiubcr  of  Nounds  in  succession  without  renewing  the  stock 
ttf  air  ill  our  luiif^s,  which  unavoidably  necessitates  a  pause. 
SptMH'h  ill  it  4  Hiinplost  fonn  consists  mainly  of  short  questions 
aiitl  aiiMWt'rH  oxprcMHod  in  simply  constructed  phrases — ^in  this 
raiH^  \\\i>w  in  not  merely  a  pause,  but  an  absolute  cessation 
of  voioo. 

Within  thoMo  •*  breath- groups,"  or  phonetic  sentences,  there 
i«  no  jmiiMo  wbalovor.  This  is  important  to  observe,  as  many 
poopio,  niiNlrd  by  our  ordinary  word-division,  imagine  that 
\\w\  luukt*  a  pauso  at  tlio  ond  of  every  word.  But  a  verj'  little 
obsoixalion  will  1h>  onou^h  to  convince  them  that  the  words 
of  a  mMvtonro  run  into  ono  another  exactly  in  the  same  way 
a**  tho  NvllabloM  o(  a  word  do.  This  coalescence  is  most  readily 
i»Kirr\ablo  in  tin*  stoppod  consonants,  which,  when  sounded 
aK»no,  or  at  tho  ond  of  a  sontonco,  end  in  a  marked  explosion 
K^(  bivath,  whioh  is  Noint»tiinoa  called  the  "organic  recoil." 
N\»\v  if  wo  coin|»aro  such  a  scntciico  as  "he  took  off  his  ha^  " 
aiul  ''ho  took  his  ha^  otl*.**  wo  sec  that  this  organic  recoil  is 
\puto  >\an!inf«:  in  the  second  sentence,  the  t  in  "hat  off" 
belui;  pi\»nonneetl  exnctly  as  in  the  single  word  "hatter." 

'l*lio  sfvouil  criterion  is  fi)rct»  or  stress — the  most  important 
i^lement  in  tlio  synthesis  of  speech-sounds.  We  will  now 
oxamino  s\>nie  simple  sentences,  writing  them  provisionally 
wilhont  division  into  wonls  or  syHables,  and  see  what  light 
i?*  lhi\»NMi  {MX  their  structure  by  the  degrees  of   force  with 
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which  their  elements  are  pronounced.  ^  Let  us  take  the 
sentences  (kamtamorou)  and  (henrikeimhoumyestede).  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  certain  syllables  are  pronounced  with 
greater  force  than  others ;  marking  force  provisionally  by  the 
use  of  italics,  we  have  therefore  (^omtaworou)  and  (Aenri- 
A;eimAoum^estade),  disregarding  minuter  shades  of  force  for 
the  present.  We  find,  in  short,  that  every  sentence  can  be 
analyzed  into  smaller  groups  characterized  by  one  pre* 
dominant  stress-syllable,  round  which  the  others  group 
themselves.  In  our  first  sentence  there  are  two  such  stress- 
groups,  in  the  second  four  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  meaning 
of  these  two  sentences,  we  see  that  the  number  of  stress- 
groups  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  words  they  contain 
— a  word  is,  phonetically  speaking,  a  stress-group.  It 
must  now  be  observed  that  the  stress,  although  it  tells  us  how 
many  words  there  are  in  a  sentence,  does  not  tell  us  where 
the  words  begin.  Thus  in  our  first  sentence  there  is  nothing 
in  the  sound  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  second  syllable  to  the 
first  or  the  second  stress-group  —  there  is,  phonetically 
speaking,  no  more  reason  for  the  division  (Arom  i^nioToxx) 
than  for  (Aramto  fm)rou),  although  the  sense  shows  clearly  that 
the  first  is  the  only  possible  one.  Word-division  is  really 
a  very  complex  problem,  involving  many  considerations, 
phonetic,  logical  and  grammatical.  We  get  so  accustomed 
to  our  received  word-division  that  we  regard  it  as  something 
self-evident.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  with  unwritten 
languages,  we  find  it  by  no  means  so  easy.  Thus  in  Mr. 
Jenner's  paper  on  the  Cornish  Language  (Trans.  1873-4)  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Cornish  was 
"  a  most  irregular  jargon,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  was 

^  In  the  phonetic  notation  I  have  here  used,  the  letters  are  employed  as  far  as 
practicable  m  their  original  Roman  values,  arbitrary  combinations  being  excluded 
as  much  as  possible.  Words  and  sentences  written  phonetically  are  enclosed  in 
parentheses. 

I  99  as  in  bird,  burn, 

i  „  bit 

ly  „  beat, 

o  „  not. 

ou  „  note, 

u  „  full, 

uw  ,,  fool. 


a 

as  in 

father. 

SB 

It 

ha/. 

ae 

ft 

hair. 

ao 

»» 

nou^At. 

e 

)) 

het 

ei 

)) 

bait. 

9 

n 

b«t,fath«-. 

dh 

as  in    then. 

zh 

„        Touffe, 

q 

„        sin^. 

0 

„        ehureh 

i 

„       judffe. 

z 

„        sijT. 
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a  strikiDg  uncertainty  of  the  speakers  as  to  where  one  word  left 
off  and  another  began."  I  must  confess  to  having  enoountered 
the  same  difficulty  in  my  study  of  our  own  language. 

It  is  evident  that  word-division  implies  comparison.  As 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  isolated 
sentences,  we  shall  not  advance  one  step  further.  But  when 
we  compare  a  variety  of  sentences  in  which  the  same  sound- 
grou})s  are  repeated  in  different  combinations,  we  are  able 
first  to  distinguish  between  meaning  and  unmeaning  sound- 
groups,  and  finally  to  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  groups 
having  an  independent  meaning  and  incapable  of  further 
division.  The  test  of  independent  meaning  is  isolation^  or 
the  power  of  forming  an  independent  sentence.  We  may, 
therefore,  define  a  word  as  an  ultimate,  or  indecomposible 
sentence.  Thus  the  verb  (kam)  pronounced  with  a  falling 
tone  is  equivalent  to  the  fuller  sentence,  "  I  order  you  to 
come ;  "  the  adverb  (op)  pronounced  with  a  rising  tone  may 
signify  "shall  we  go  up?"  or  may  have  some  analogous 
meaning  determined  by  the  context.  The  same  applies  also 
to  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives.  Sound-groups,  which, 
although  phonetically  capable  of  isolation,  are  meaningless 
when  80  isolated,  are  not  words. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  an  intermediate 
class  of  sound-groups,  which,  although  not  capable  of 
being  isolated  and  forming  sentences  by  themselves,  are 
yet  not  utterly  devoid  of  meaning,  and  can,  therefore,  be  to 
a  certain  extent  isolated  in  thought,  if  not  in  form.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  three  groups  (mson),  (emoon)  and  (dhowaen), 
wo  sec  that  the  two  prefixes  have  an  unmistakable,  though 
somewhat  vague  meaning  of  their  own,  which  enables  us  to 
identify  them  at  once  in  all  other  cases  in  which  they  are 
prefixed  to  nouns,  and  yet  these  two  syllables  would  convey 
no  meaning  if  pronounced  alone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
attempt  to  analyze  such  a  group  as  ((/iyvieit),  we  find  that 
not  only  are  its  elements  incapable  of  logical  isolation,  but 
that  they  fail  to  suggest  any  idea  whatever.  The  last 
syllable  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  preterite  of  the  verb 
**  eat,"  but  the  association  is  felt  to  be  purely  fortuitous.   But 
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if  we  compare  (dermi),  (dejoouz)  and  (de^raiv),  we  feel  at 
once  the  meaning  of  deprivation  and  negation  in  the  (de), 
just  as  we  feel  the  generalizing  and  specializing  meaning  of 
the  prefixes  in  (omsBn)  and  {dhofusBn),  although  the  syllables 
(nai),  (pouz)  and  (praiv)  have  no  meaning  whatever  by 
themselves.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  regard  (de/^ai),  etc., 
as  ultimate,  indecomposible  words,  in  spite  of  the  significance 
of  the  prefix,  while  in  the  case  of  (dhomaen)  and  (o/waen)  it  is, 
to  some  extent,  an  open  question  whether  we  have  hero  one 
word  or  two  words.  It  seems  best  to  distinguish  two  classes 
of  words,  full-words  and  half-words,  (msen)  being  a  full- word, 
(dha)  a  half-word — that  is,  a  word  incapable  of  forming  a 
sentence  by  itself,  or  of  suggesting  an  independent  meaning. 

The  next  question  is,  how  far  do  these  logical  distinctions 
correspond  to  the  phonetic  ones  already  laid  down  P  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Full-words  correspond  to  stress- 
groups,  half-words  to  stressless  syllables.  If  we  wish  to 
know  how  many  full-words  there  are  in  a  sentence,  we  only 
have  to  count  the  number  of  full  stresses.  Each  full  stress 
indicates  a  full-word,  although  it  does  not  show  where  the 
word  begins  and  ends. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  test  of  being  able  to  form  a 
sentence  by  itself  does  not  strictly  apply  to  all  words.  The 
finite  verb  is  an  important  exception.  The  third  person 
(gouz),  for  instance,  cannot  form  a  sentence  by  itself;  by 
the  sentence-test,  therefore,  (gouz)  is  not  a  word;  while 
(hiy^ouz)  is.  And  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  title 
of  word  to  (gouz)  in  such  a  sentence  as  (dhomsBn^ouz).  We 
feel  (gouz)  to  be  a  full-word,  1)  because  it  has  the  full  stress, 
2)  because  of  the  analogy  of  the  imperative  (gou),  which 
can  stand  alone,  and  3)  because  of  (hiy^ouz),  which  is  felt 
to  be  a  compound  precisely  analogous  to  (dhamaon),  etc. 

There  is,  finally,  an  important  phonetic  element  of 
word-division  to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  fact  that  certain 
sounds  and  sound-combinations  only  occur  in  certain  posi- 
tions. Thus  the  sound  (q)  and  the  combinations  (tl),  (x), 
etc.,  never  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  others, 
again,  never  occur  finally.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  these 
sounds  cannot  begin  or  end  any  full- word. 
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DERn'ATiTE  Stllablbs  akb  Ikflexions. 

We  must  now  consider  the  important  question  of  the 
relation  of  half-words  to  derivatiTe  syllables  and  inflexions. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  absolutely  definite  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  that  the  distinctions  made 
in  practice  are  often  purely  conventionaL 

We  must  first  consider  an  important  distinction  between 
full-  and  half*words,  which  clearly  brings  out  the  semi- 
inflexional  character  of  the  latter,  viz.  that  full-words  are 
position-free,  half-words  not.  Compare  the  varying  position 
of  (gou)  in  such  sentences  as  (pouairei),  (ail^u),  (aili/ouairei), 
with  the  unvarying  prce-position  of  (dha)  in  (dhoiTiaen).  The 
same  fixity  of  position  characterizes  derivatives  and  inflex- 
ions also,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  Thus,  although  the 
position  of  (dha)  bffore  its  noun  is  fixed,  the  connexion  is 
loose  enough  to  allow  an  adjective  to  come  between,  as 
in  (dhdf^udMsn).  Such  "incorporations"  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional with  derivative  syllables,^  and  still  more  so  with 
inflexions. 

Derivations  may  be  either  initial  or  final,  inflexions  are 
only  final.  This  last  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  limitation, 
which,  although  convenient  enough  in  treating  of  the  old 
Aryan  languages,  in  which  the  most  general  relations  were 
generally  expressed  by  suflixed  syllables,  does  not  apply  to 
other  languages,  which  indicate  the  same  relations  by  means 
of  prefixes.  Even  in  the  Aryan  languages  such  formations 
as  the  augment  and  reduplication  can  only  be  conventionally 
separated  from  the  postfixed  inflexions.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that,  in  the  Aryan  languages  at  least,  the  end  of 
words  is  more  exposed  to  phonetic  decay  than  the  beginning, 
and  consequently  that  that  intimate  fusing  together  of  root 
and  moditying  syllable,  which  is  felt  to  be  something  more 
advanced  than  mere  derivation,  and  which  we  call  inflexion, 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  "  final "  than  as  an 
**  initial "  phenomenon. 

There  are  several   important   distinctions   between  half- 

Tho  Gothic  ca-N-ltubi^ti  =  **  Do  ve-two  believe?"    vriih  its    incorporated 
>«it«Trv*ijr;iuve  jvartide  Uy  is  a  case  in  point. 
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words  and  derivatives.  Half-words  can  be  used  everywhere 
where  their  meaning  allows  of  it,  thus  (dha)  can  be  prefixed 
to  all  nouns.  Such  a  derivative  as  (be),  on  the  other  hand, 
can  only  be  prefixed  to  certain  words  without  any  apparent 
reason — we  have  (beAram),  but  not  (be^ou).  Further,  the 
root  often  has  no  independent  existence ;  from  (beAeiv),  for 
instance,  we  cannot  deduce  a  verb  (heiv).  Or  else  the  con- 
nexion between  the  meaning  of  the  simple  root  and  that  of 
the  derivative  is  not  evident,  as  in  (kam)  and  (beiam).  There 
are,  of  course,  various  degrees  of  obscuration  of  meaning ; 
the  prefix  (be),  for  instance,  is  practically  almost  meaningless 
in  the  present  English,  while  (mis)  in  fmisteik),  (mis/aotyan), 
etc.,  has  a  perfectly  clear  meaning.  But  as  a  general  rule 
the  connexion  between  derivative  syllable  and  root  is 
logically  very  intimate,  more  so  even  than  in  inflexions. 
Sometimes  the  derivative  syllable  even  takes  the  full-stress 
fnjm  the  root,  as  in  the  German  ant-tcort,  which  never 
happens  with  half-words  and  inflexions. 

Inflexions  difier  from  derivative  syllables,  and  agree  with 
half-words  in  being  of  general,  unrestricted  application,  and  in 
always  preserving  a  more  or  less  definite  general  signification. 
Their  main  characteristic  is  phonetic  variation  and  obscura- 
tion :  derivative  syllables  are  invariable  in  form,  inflexions 
not.  Compare  the  plural  forms  (hsets),  (dogz),  (men),  (fiyt), 
so  definite  in  meaning,  and  so  divergent  in  form,  with  a 
group  of  (be) -derivatives,  with  their  constancy  of  form  and 
want  of  meaning.  Inflexions  often  express  the  same  idea  in 
totally  difierent  ways,  either  from  phonetic  change,  as  in  the 
Latin  ace.  plurals  oves,  equos,  and  the  Greek  ace.  singulars 
hipjWHf  dpay  or  from  confusing  the  meanings  of  forms  of 
independent  origin,  as  in  the  Latin  datives  populo  and 
patri. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  doing  by 
historical  evidence,  that  derivative  syllables  and  inflexions 
have  developed  out  of  half-words,  we  may  roughly  describe  a 
derivative  syllable  as  a  half-word  which  has  lost  its  logical, 
an  inflexional  as  one  which  has  lost  its  phonetic  indepen- 
dence. 
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syllable.  This  decrease  of  force  is  observable  in  monosyllables 
ako :  in  (kset),  for  instance,  the  (k)  is  much  stronger  than 
the  (t) — ^we  do  not  pronounce  (kse^)  or  even  (kedt),  but  only 
(ksdt).  Indeed;  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  perfect 
uniformity  of  force  is  something  exceptional :  force  is  followed 
by  weakness  of  stress,  and  uniform  weakness,  again,  cannot 
be  sustained,  but  requires  force  to  relieve  it.  These  principles 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  accentuation  of  polysyllable  words. 
If  we  carefully  measure  the  degrees  of  force  with  which  the 
different  syllables  of  a  word  like  (impenati*a6iliti)  are  pro- 
noimced,  we  shall  find  that  every  syllable  has  a  different 
degree  of  force.  Simple  sentences,  which  are  phonetically 
identical  with  polysyllabic  words  (or  even  in  some  cases  with 
monosyllable  ones),  follow  the  same  laws.  They  always  have 
one  predominant  stress  which  dominates  over  the  simple 
word-stress.  The  great  distinction  between  words  and 
sentences  is  that  in  the  former  the  predominant  stress  is  fixed 
and  invariable,  while  in  the  latter  it  varies  according  to  the 
principle  of  emphasis,  which  gives  the  strongest  stress  to  the 
most  important  word. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  syllabification,  I  have  only 
to  warn  against  the  error  of  imagining  that  the  division  into 
the  syllables  is  ever  made  by  any  kind  of  pause — the  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  more  break  in  (Qtaol)  than  there  is  in  (a^aol- 
msen),  and  the  idea  that  we  pause  between  (at)  and  (aol)  is 
simply  due  to  the  association  of  the  graphic  separation  in 
**  at  all."  Mr.  Ellis  considers  that  there  is  often  a  distinction 
made  by  omitting  the  "  glide  "  from  vowel  to  consonant,  or 
vice  versa,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  confusing  absence  of 
glide  with  mere  weakness  of  glide.  When  we  pronounce  a 
stopped  consonant  with  stress,  the  air  naturally  escapes  with 
greater  force,  which  of  course  makes  the  glide  more  audible ; 
but  the  glide  is  always  there,  however  weakly  it  may  be 
pronounced. 

Metrical  Stress. 

I  propose  now  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  analogies  of 
musical  accentuation,  which  will  be  found  both  instructive 
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and  inti^resting.  The  origin  of  rhythm  is  do  doubt  to  be 
sought  in  the  natural  tendency  to  alternate  stroDg  aod  weak 
stress — rhythm  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  utilization  of  this 
instinct  for  a^hetic  purposes  by  making  it  regular  and 
symmetrical.  As  in  language  we  have  sentences,  words  and 
sounds,  so  in  music  we  have  phrases,  bars  and  notes.  If  we 
take  any  sound,  say  the  vowel  (a),  and  repeat  it  several  times 
in  succession  with  a  uniform  strong  stress,  thus  {aaaaad)^  it 
gives  no  impression  of  rhythm  whatever,  except  that  of  a 
succession  of  isolated  bars  or  musical  words,  just  as  in  such 
a  word-group  as  T^ig^laBkcfogz),  with  its  equally  uniform 
word-stress,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  succession  of  isolated, 
independent  full-words.  But  if  we  retain  only  the  first, 
third  and  fifth  stresses,  thus  (aa^ia^a),  we  feel  at  once  that 
instead  of  six  bars  we  have  only  three,  beginning  on  each 
strong  stress,  just  as  in  language  the  syllable  (and  often  the 
word)  begins  on  the  strong  stress.  If  we  retain  only  the 
first  and  fourth  stresses,  giving  (craa^ma),  we  get  two  bars 
only.  It  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  these  groups  of  two  or 
three  (or  more)  "beats"  bound  together  by  one  predomi- 
nating stress  which  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  two,  three, 
etc.,  time.  It  is  also  possible  to  have  a  rhythm  of  four 
beats,  thus  (r/aaa^aaa).  But  here  the  principle  of  alternation 
of  force  comes  into  play,  and  to  break  up  the  monotony  of 
t,hrco  weak  stresses  in  succession,  a  secondary  accent  is  placed 
on  the  third  note  of  each  bar,  so  that  the  rhythm  really 
consists  of  eight  two-beat  bars  (ffao^aflrafl^a)  with  two  predomi- 
nating stresses  on  the*  beginning  of  the  first  and  third  bars. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  principles  of  metrical 
stress  apply  not  only  to  music  and  poetry,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  ordinary  speech  as  well.  Besides  the 
purely  logical  stress  which  indicates  the  various  relations  of 
full-words,  half-words,  etc.,  there  is  a  purely  metrical  stress, 
which  often  runs  counter  to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
(itizsou)  the  first  two  syllables  are  half-words,  the  second 
being  simply  a  sign  of  predication,  and  therefore  hardly  a 
word  at  all,  and  the  only  full- word  in  the  group  is  the  adverb 
(sou).       The    logical    accentuation  can  therefore  only    be 
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(itiz^ou).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  usual  accentuation  is 
(itizsou),  the  full-stress  falling  on  the  most  insignificant 
syllable  in  the  sentence!  The  explanation  is  a  purely 
metrical  one :  the  ear  prefers  to  hear  the  alternation  of  weak, 
strong,  weak,  to  hearing  two  weaks  together  followed  by  a 
strong.  Similarly  we  often  accent  (ksdnyutelmiydhQiceita.  .) 
instead  of  the  logical  (kanyu^elmiy. .).  And  it  is  probable 
that  certain  collocations  are  preferred  to  others  on  purely 
metrical  grounds. 

In  the  ordinary  musical  notation  the  bars  are  divided  by 
Tertical  lines  or  bars.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation,  and  the  beats  are  divided  by  :,  thus 
I  a :  a  I  a :  a  I  a :  a  II,  |  a :  a :  a  |  a  :  a :  a  ||.  Although  regular 
and  consistent,  this  method  is  extremely  cumbrous,  and  my 
own  practice  has  been  for  some  time  to  discard  the  lines,  etc., 
entirely,  and  write  each  bar  simply  as  a  word  with  nothing 
but  a  space  between  each  group,  thus  (aa  aa  aa),  (aaa  aaa). 
With  the  help  of  a  few  simple  signs  for  pauses  and  for 
holding  or  continuing  a  note,  and  a  few  diacritics  to  indicate 
fractions  of  notes  (which  often  need  not  be  expressed  at  all), 
music  can  thus  be  written  almost  as  quickly  as  ordinary 
writing. 

WoRD-DivisioN  IN  Writing. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  practical  question  of  word- 
division  in  writing.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  consistently  by 
logic,  we  must  either  write  all  half-words,  derivative  syllables 
and  inflexions  as  separate  words,  or  else  incorporate  them 
into  the  full-words.  The  difficulty  is  that,  although  word- 
division  is  mainly  logical,  the  purely  formal  side  of  the 
question  must  also  be  considered.  Thus,  although  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  write  the  plural  of  (fish)  in  two  words  (fish  iz), 
as  it  would  be  if  the  (iz)  were  the  verb  substantive,  it  would  be 
impossible  with  the  plural  of  foot  (fut),  unless  indeed  we  were 
boldly  to  write  (ft  iy),  although  even  this  spelling  would 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  (iy)  is  as  much  part  of  the  word 
itself  as  a  sign  of  the  plural.     Cases  in  which  unpronounce- 
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aUe  letter-combinationft  would  liaTe  to  be  written  separately 
hare  also  to  be  considered.     The  isolating  system  is  thus 
foand  to  be  impracticable,  if  carried  out  consiBtently,  and 
nothing  remains  but  that  of  joining  the  half-words  on  to  the 
fall-words.      This  method,  while  offering  considerable  di£S- 
ciil;ie8  of  detail,  is  practicable,  although  it  has   not  been 
canied  out  consistently  in  any  language  I  know.     Our  pre- 
sent word-dirision  is  a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes 
of  isolation  and  agglutination.      As  a    general    rule  we 
agglutinate  indexions  and  derivatiTes,  and  isolate  half-words, 
whose  connexion  with  the  whole-word  to  which  they  belong 
is  lesis  intimate  than  in  the  case  of  inflexions  and  deriTatives. 
Inflexions  are  only  acknowledged  when  sanctioned  by  Latin 
Grammar.    Such  purely  modem  inflexions  as  the  negative 
^aLbftant^   from   taiAxem,  where  the  (nt)  =  (not),  although 
conventionally  only  a  half-word,  not  a  true  inflexion,  could 
not  be  written  as  an  isolated  word,  are  shirked  by  that  con- 
venient compromise  the  apostrophe  (') :  by  writing  ''can't," 
we  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  divisibility  of  a  monosyllable 
into  two  separate  words. 

All  these  considerations  show  the  hopeless  confusion  into 
which  orthography  falls  when  it  attempts  to  overstep  its 
loiritimate  limction — that  of  giving  a  faithful  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language.  The  attempt 
to  indicate  simultaneously  the  formal  and  the  logical  side  of 
languasre  by  the  same  alphabet — an  alphabet,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, which  is  barely  capable  of  fulfilling  its  purely 
phonetic  duties  alone — is  about  as  successful  as  most  com- 
promises, tliat  is,  instead  of  doing  one  thing  properly,  it  does 
two  things  hidly.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  convenient  to  denote 
a  substantive  by  a  capital  letter  in  German,  why  should  we 
not  do  so  in  English,  and  why  should  not  the  same  principle 
be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  speech?  Adjectives,  for 
instance,  might  be  written  with  a  turned  capital,  verbs  with 
an  italic,  adverbs  with  a  turned  italic.  Again,  in  Latin  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a  series  of  marks  to  indi- 
cate the  ditfereut  cases,  independently  of  their  form,  and 
would  much  facilitate  the  understanding  of  Latin.     Others, 
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again,  think  that  the  spelling  of  every  word  ought  to  give  a 
brief  epitome  of  its  etymology  and  history.  If  carried  out 
consistently,  all  this  would  postulate  an  entirely  independent 
set  of  signs,  which,  for  special  purposes,  would  be  written 
between  the  lines  of  ordinary  phonetic  writing,  forming  a 
sort  of  short-hand  logical,  grammatical  or  historical  com- 
mentary, as  the  case  might  be.  In  the  same  way  I  should 
consider  word-division  simply  as  a  logical  commentary  on 
the  phonetic  text ;  in  short,  I  would  abolish  the  ordinary 
word-division  altogether. 

But  the  abandonment  of  conventional  word^livision  by  no 
means  postulates  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  writing  each 
sentence  without  a  break.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
the  great  assistance  afforded  to  the  reader  by  presenting  the 
letters  in  groups  of  moderate  length  was  the  one  great  reason 
for  abandoning  the  original  system  of  non-division.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  most  important  element  in  the  sjmthesis  of 
speech-sounds  is  stress.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  musical  notation,  and  divide  our  sentences  into 
bars,  making  the  beginning  of  each  group  of  letters  coincide 
with  a  full-stress.  The  accent-mark  otherwise  required  to 
mark  the  full-stress  would  be  available  for  the  secondary 
stress,  and  the  same  mark,  when  placed  before  a  letter-group  or 
"  stress-group,"  as  we  may  call  it,  would  indicate  the  emphatic 
sentence-stress.  Thus  with  a  single  mark  we  should  be  able 
to  indicate  no  less  than  four  degrees  of  stress.  We  should, 
however,  also  require  a  mark  to  indicate  absence  of  stress  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  If  we  added  a  sign  for  breath- 
taking, and  two  accents  to  indicate  the  rising  and  falling 
tones,  we  should  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  present 
unsatis&ctory  system  of  punctuation,  etc.,  and  to  express 
clearly  and  precisely  what  they  indicate  only  imperfectly  and 
vaguely. 

Logic  and  Language. 
The  great  difficulty  of  all  investigations  which  involve  a 
study  of  the  meanings  of  language  is  the  want  of  a  satisfac- 
tory classification  of  what  is  expressed  in  language.    We 
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have  not  even  a  classification  of  the  words  themselTes,  except 
Eoget's  "  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,"  which, 
although  a  wonderfully  acute  and  full  work,  is  now  some- 
what antiquated,  written  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of  modem 
psychology,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  first 
attempt.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  trying  to 
devise  a  more  consistent  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion ;  but  as  it  is  still  unsettled  in  many  of  its  details,  I  will 
not  enter  into  any  details  now,  but  content  myself  with  a 
few  general  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  ideas  of  language  are  by  no  means  identical  with 
those  of  psychology,  still  less  with  those  of  metaphysics. 
Language  is  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  such  psycho- 
logical problems  as  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  space  and 
matter ;  for  at  the  time  when  language  was  evolved,  these 
conceptions  were  already  stereotyped  in  the  form  of  simple 
ideas,  incapable  of  any  but  a  deliberate  scientific  analysis. 
Even  such  universally  .known  fiicts  as  the  primary  data  of 
astronomy  have  had  little  or  no  influence  on  language,  and 
even  the  scientific  astronomer  no  more  hesitates  to  talk 
of  the  "rising  of  the  sun"  than  did  the  astrologers  of 
ancient  ChaldcDa.  Language,  in  short,  is  based  not  on 
things  as  we  know  or  think  them  to  be,  but  as  they  seem 
to  us. 

But  although  the  categories  of  language  do  not  require  so 
deep  an  analysis  as  those  of  psychology,  they  are  on  the 
other  hand  far  more  complicated.  Each  word  we  use 
suggests  a  largo  number  of  ideas  at  once,  varying  always 
according  to  the  context,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  select  the  really  characteristic  and  essential  idea 
or  ideas,  which  can  alone  be  made  the  basis  of  classification. 
It  is  the  great  defect  of  Roget's  system  that  he  often  classes 
his  words  by  some  extraneous  idea  which  they  suggest.  Thus 
"  food ''  is  considered  as  something  purely  mechanical,  as  a 
mode  of  "  insertion,"  and  hence  is  included  under  "  directive 
motion,"  whereas  it  clearly  comes  under  "volitional  func- 
tions of  living  beings,"  with,  of  course,  a  cross-reference  to 
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"  insertion  *'  and  its  other  mechanical  associations.  "Theft" 
again  is  naively  classed  as  a  mode  of  "  transfer  of  property," 
whereas  it  belongs  first  to  "  ethics  "  or  "  morality,"  and  only 
subordiuately  to  "property,"  ethics  being  a  far  wider 
category  than  property,  although  both  ideas  are  equally 
indispensable  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  much  as  if 
we  were  to  class  frogs  and  horses  together  as  "  quadrupeds," 
and  then  make  a  special  class  "  mammalia "  to  distinguish 
horses.  For  many  words  special  compound  categories  are 
required.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  misleading  to  class 
"  sharp,"  "  edge  "  and  "  knife  "  together  under  "  superficial 
form,''  as  Eoget  does;  the  essential  difference  between 
"  knife  "  and  the  other  two  is  that  while  they  denote  (or  can 
denote)  natural  objects,  "knife"  always  implies  human 
agency :  we  require  therefore  a  special  category  "  inanimate 
things  +  volition,"  or  something  of  the  sort.  Similarly 
"meadow,"  as  opposed  to  "heath,"  etc.,  requires  a  special 
complex  category. 

It  is  further  very  important  to  begin  with  a  limited 
selection  of  words  in  popular  use.  Eoget's  Thesaurus  is  full 
of  such  words  as  "  zoohygiantics,"  "  cicuration,"  which  only 
tend  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of 
arrangement.  In  my  own  lists  I  have  cut  out  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  words  given  in  ordinary  dictionaries. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  parts  of  speech,  confining  myself 
for  the  present  to  the  consideration  of  noun,  adjective  and 
verb.  I  may  remark  at  once  that  the  real  difficulty  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  parts  of  speech  lies  in  the 
fact,  which  logicians  and  grammarians  obstinately  ignore, 
that  they  often  have  no  meaning  at  all.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  language  is  an  incessant  struggle  and  compromise  between 
meaning  and  pure  form,  through  all  the  stages  of  vagueness, 
ambiguity  and  utter  meaninglessness. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  material  objects  and  to  the 
simplest  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
original  function  of  these  classes  of  words  was  to  denote 
things  and  their  attributes  ;  adjectives  denoting  their  perma- 
nent attributes  or  qualities ;  verbs  their  changing  attributes 
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or  phenomena.  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  primitive 
man  did  not  distingaish  between  phenomena  and  volitioDB, 
but  included  everything  under  the  head  of  actions,  not 
only  the  involuntary  actions  of  human  beings,  such  as 
breathing,  but  also  the  movements  of  inanimate  things,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  flowing  of  water, 
and  even  such  purely  inanimate  phenomena  as  fire,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  in  short  aU  the  changing  attributes  of  things 
were  conceived  as  voluntary  actions.  Hence  the  origin  of 
verbs  from  the  simple  root  with  a  personal  pronoun  follow- 
ing. Further,  in  speaking  of  things  it  would  be  natural  to 
cull  attention  in  the  first  place  to  their  changing  rather  than 
to  their  permanent  attributes,  which  would  generally  be 
tukcn  for  granted.  Primitive  man  would  not  trouble  him- 
self much  with  such  propositions  as  "  man  is  mortal,''  ^  gold 
is  heavy,"  which  are  a  source  of  such  unfailing  delight 
to  the  formal  logician ;  but  if  he  found  it  necessary  to 
ouiploy  permanent  attribute-words,  would  naturally  throw 
thoui  into  what  is  called  the  attributive  form,  placing  them 
ill  iuiiuiHliato  proximity  with  the  noun,  whose  inflexions 
thoy  would  afterwards  assume.  And  so  the  verb  gradimlly 
oaiuo  to  assume  the  purely  formal  function  of  predication. 
Tho  uso  of  verbs  denoting  action  necessitated  the  formation 
\^(  NorKs  to  denote  "rest,"  "continuance  in  a  state,'*  and 
N>  hou»  in  eiuirse  of  time,  it  became  necessary  in  certain  cases 
to  |M\Hliea(e  ptTmaneut  as  well  as  changing  attributes,  these 
^^\u^l?^  were  uuturuUy  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  such  a 
woiUonoo  as  *Mhe  suu  continues  bright"  was  simply  "the 
bright  sun  **  in  another  form.  By  degrees  these  verbs 
Uvamo  »\»  worn  away  in  meaning,  gradually  coming  to 
»\>iuil\  siiuplo  oxistenoe,  that  at  last  they  lost  all  vestiges  of 
u\t><uui\g  \>hatover,  and  camo  simply  to  be  marks  of  predi- 
e,^iou.  Suoh  is  the  history  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  which  in 
|^^|^\d;U'  liuij»ua^^  has  entirely  lost  even  the  sense  of 
*'  e\iNUMuv,*'  Again,  in  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  it  was 
tomul  uwAHjiarv  to  speak  not  only  of  things,  but  of  their 
auvilmtos.  Thus,  sueh  a  sentence  as  "whiteness  is  an  attri- 
buu^  of  wuv^w  "  has  identically  the  same  meaning  as  "snow 
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18  white/*  and  '*  white  snow,"  and  the  change  of  **  white " 
into  *'  whitaneaa "  is  a  purely  formal  device  to  enable  ua  to 
place  an  attribute-word  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition.  We 
SCO  now  that  the  only  satisfactoi-y  definition  of  a  part  of 
speech  must  be  a  purely  formal  one :  "  Bifow"  for  instance^ 
is  not  a  noun  because  it  stands  for  a  thing,  but  because  it 
can  stand  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition,,  because  it  can  form 
its  plural  by  adding  s,  because  it  has  a  definite  prefix,  etc., 
and  "whiteness'"  le  a  nonn  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 
By  using  the  technical  terms  "  noun/'  etc,,  in  a  purely  formal 
sense,  and  distinguishing  words  according  to  their  meaning 
as  thing-words,  attribute-words,  etc.,  we  shall  bo  able  to 
escape  the  hopoless  confusion  into  which  grammarians  fall, 
w*ho  appeal  alternately  to  the  meaning  and  the  form  of  the 
parts  of  speech  in  grammatical  discussions.  **  Snow  "  then  is 
both  a  thing- word  and  a  noun,  "  white  "  is  a  quality- word  and 
an  adjective,  "  whiteness  **  a  quality- word  and  a  noun,  I  may 
notice  here  that  great  indignation  was  roused  some  time 
ago  by  a  pedantic  school-inspector,  who  plucked  some 
unhappy  children  for  calHng  **  cannon  '*  in  **  cannon-ball  *'  a 
noun  instead  of  an  adjective.  The  fact  is  that  he  had 
observed  that  **  cannon  "  in  **  cannon-ball  "  was  not  a  tliing- 
woi'd,  but  an  attribute- word,  and  imagining  that  thing- word 
and  noun  were  convertible  terms,  hastened  to  make  the 
children  feel  the  weight  of  his  brilliant  discovery,  lie 
would  probably  be  as  much  surprised  as  the  children  them- 
selves to  hear  that  not  only  when  it  comes  before  '*  wall "  is 
**  stone"  a  quality-word,  but  also  when  it  follows  a 
transitive  verb,  in  fact  that  the  accusative  case  is  what  he 
would  call  an  **  adverb,'*  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  logic,  and  first  of  all  to 
that  introductory  portion  which  treats  of  names,  Altliough 
formal  logic  is  mainly  based  on  language,  it  has  duvelopod 
some  views  of  its  own  which  have  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  grammatical  analysis  of  language.  I  propose  first 
to  examine  the  theory  of  denotation  and  connotation. 
Oeneral  names,  such  as  "  man,"  "  horse/'  are  said  to  denote 
an  object  and  connote  or  imply  various  attributes.     Proper 
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names,  such  as  Jolin,  London,  are  said  only  to  denote  an 
object,  and  not  to  connote  any  attributes.  Here  logicians 
have  strangely  overlooked  the  fact  that  such  a  word  as  John 
connotes  at  least  two  attributes,  "human"  and  "male," 
"  male  human  bemg."  I  maintain  also  that  the  name  John, 
to  those  who  know  him,  connotes  an  immense  number  of  other 
attributes,  physical,  moral  and  mental.  That  the  name  is 
practically  applied  at  random  to  a  variety  of  men  is  a  mere 
accident,  an  imperfection  of  language.  The  word  "  sun," 
which,  like  John,  is  practically  a  proper  name,  also  connotes, 
to  those  who  know  what  the  sun  is,  a  number  of  attributes  : 
to  people  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  sun,  it  would 
connote  nothing  at  all,  less  even  than  John,  which  even 
to  those  who  do  not  know  John  personally  always  connotes 
"male  human  being/'  An  instructive  instance  of  the 
dependence  of  logic  on  the  accidents  of  language  is  aiBfbrded 
by  the  distinction  it  makes  between  such  words  as  "  white  " 
and  "  whiteness."  "  Whiteness  "  is  correctly  described  as  an 
"  abstract "  name,  as  signifying  an  attribute  without  reference 
to  the  things  that  possess  the  attribute.  "  White,"  however, 
is  held  to  be  connotative :  it  denotes  particular  objects  and 
connotes  the  attribute  "whiteness."  How  a  word  can  be 
said  to  denote  an  object  which  is  entirely  unknown  until 
the  name  of  that  object  is  joined  to  it,  was  always  a 
matter  of  bewildering  astonishqjent  to  me,  when  I  first 
began  to  study  logic,  and  probably  has  been  to  many  others 
as  well.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  "  white  "  is  as  much  an 
abstract  name  as  "  whiteness  "  is,  the  two  being  absolutely 
identical  in  meaning.  I  consider,  further,  that  all  attribute- 
words  are  denotative  and  connotative,  they  denote  an  at- 
tribute and  connote  attributes  of  that  attribute.  Thus  the 
word  "  colour "  is  the  name  of  an  attribute,  but  it  also 
connotes  all  the  various  kinds  of  colour,  red,  blue,  etc. ; 
"  bright "  connotes  various  degrees  of  brightness,  and  so  on. 
These  secondary  attributes  again  admit  of  connotation,  and 
so  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  The  terras  denotation  and  conno- 
tation thus  appear  to  be  applicable  to  every  possible  word, 
and  therefore  to  bo  practically  meaningless  and  useless.     We 
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are  now  able  to  understand  what  an  adverb  is — it  is  simply 
the  attribute  of  an  attribute,  and  bears  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  an  attribute,  as  a  permanent  attribute  (adjective) 
does  to  a  thing-word.  Grammarians,  misled  by  a  false  logic, 
describe  adverbs  as  denoting  the  manner  of  an  action,  or 
make  use  of  some  similar  expression,  forgetting  that  manner 
is  as  much  an  attribute  as  anything  else.  Hence  it  follows 
that  when  an  adjective  is  joined  to  a  noun  which  is  either 
entirely  or  only  partially  an  attribute-word  (action-word,  for 
instance),  the  adjective  is  in  meaning  identical  with  an  ad- 
verb ;  "  he  is  a  good  runner,''  for  instance,  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  "  he  runs  well." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposition 
in  logic.  A  regular  logical  proposition,  such  as,  for  instance, 
"  all  men  are  bipeds,"  is  clearly  nothing  but  a  stereotyped 
form  of  the  linguistic  sentence.  In  language  the  subject 
being  originally  a  permanent  thing  is  stated  first;  when  once 
stated,  its  permanence  is  taken  for  granted  and  retained  by 
the  mind  until  the  predicate,  originally  an  impermanent 
attribute  or  phenomenon,  is  stated.  That  there  is,  however, 
no  absolute  necessity  for  this  order  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  violated  in  most  inflexional  lan- 
guages, but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  finite  verb  was  originally 
formed  by  the  agglutination  of  a  subject-pronoun  coming 
after  the  predicating  root.  And  now  comes  the  very  impor- 
tant consideration  that  not  only  is  the  order  of  subject  and 
predicate  to  a  great  extent  conventional,  but  that  the  very 
idea  of  the  distinction  between  subject  and  predicate  is 
purely  linguistic,  and  has  no  foundation  in  the  mind  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  subject  at  all : 
in  such  a  sentence  as  "  it  rains  "  there  is  no  subject  what- 
ever, the  it  and  the  terminal  8  being  merely  formal  signs  of 
predication.  "  It  rains :  I  will  therefore  take  my  umbrella," 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  train  of  reasoning,  but  it  would 
puzzle  the  cleverest  logician  to  reduce  it  to  any  of  his 
figures.  Again,  the  mental  proposition  is  not  formed  by 
thinking  first  of  the  subject,  then  of  the  copula,  and  then  of 
the  predicate :  it  is  formed  by  thinking  of  the  two  simul' 
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taneously.  When  we  formulate  in  our  minds  the  propo8itio& 
"  all  men  are  bipeds,"  we  have  two  ideas,  "  all  men  "  and 
"  an  equal  number  of  bipeds,"  or,  more  tersely,  **  as  many 
men,  as  many  bipeds,"  and  we  think  of  the  two  ideas  simul- 
taneously, not  one  after  the  other,  as  we  are  forced  to  express 
them  in  speech.  The  simultaneity  of  conception  is  what  is 
expressed  by  the  copula  in  logic,  and  by  the  varioos  forms  of 
sentences  in  language.  If  these  views  are  correct^  the 
conversion  of  propositions,  the  figures,  and  with  them  the 
whole  fabric  of  Formal  Logic  fall  to  the  ground.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  logic  is  entirely  destitute  of  value,  but  we 
shall  not  arrive  at  the  real  substratum  of  truth  until  we  have 
eliminated  that  part  of  the  science  which  is  really  nothing 
more  than  an  imperfect  analysis  of  language. 


Structure  of  English. 

I  now  propose  to  say  something  about  the  structure  of 
English,  and  the  proper  method  of  treating  its  grammar.  I 
may  state  at  once  that  I  consider  the  conventional  treatment 
of  English  to  be  both  unscientific  and  unpractical,  starting 
as  it  does  with  the  assumption  that  English  is  an  inflexional 
language  like  Latin  or  Greek.  The  time  is  still  not  very  far 
distant  when  the  grammar  of  all  languages — however  diverse 
their  structure — was  servilely  modelled  on  that  of  Latin.  It 
was  assumed,  for  instance,  that  as  Latin  had  five  cases, 
English  must  necessarily  have  just  as  many  and  no  more. 
In  those  days  man  was  declined  thus : 


nom. 

man. 

ace. 

man. 

gen. 

man's. 

voc. 

oh  man ! 

dat. 

to  a  man. 

abl. 

by  a  man. 

After  a  time,  however,  when  the  historical  and  comparative 
study  of  language  had  opened  people's  eyes  a  little,  they 
began  to  see  that  on  this  principle  the  number  of  cases  in 
English  might  be  indefinitely  extended — in  short  that  there 
might  be  as  many  cases  as  there  were  prepositions.  The 
cases  were,  accordinglj',   cut   down   to    three,   nominative. 
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genitive  and  accusative.  Ae  I  shall  show  hereafter,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  so-callod  accusative  of  the  pro- 
notms  has  any  right  to  be  considered  a  case  at  all,  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  genitive  inflexion  can  generally  be 
replaced  by  the  proposition  of\  wo  see  to  what  narrow  limits 
the  English  cases,  or  rather  case,  are  confined.  The  verbal 
inflexions  are  hardly  less  limited.  The  only  personal  iu flexion 
ia  the  «  of  he  goes^  which  is  practically  a  superfluous  ar- 
chaism. The  only  other  inflexions  are  those  which  form  the 
preterite  and  the  two  participles.  These,  together  with  the 
plural  of  nouns,  are  the  only  essential  inflexions  of  English. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  historical  philologist  looks  with 
contempt  on  English  as  a  language  "  destitute  of  grammar/' 
Certainly  it  is  so,  if  judged  from  a  purely  antiquarian  point 
of  view.  That  this  point  of  view  is  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  English  grammar  is  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
grammarians,  who,  while  refusing  to  allow  that  "  of  a  man'* 
is  a  case,  do  not  scruple  to  put  *'  I  did  love,"  etc.»  on  a  level 
with  the  ioflexional  preterite.  And  yet  most  of  them  ignore 
the  equally  important  formations  of  the  emphatic  and  nega- 
tive forms  or  moods,  simply  because  such  forms  are  not 
recognized  in  Latin  grammar. 

All  this  confusion  and  inconsistency  arises  from  the  fact 
being  ignored  that  the  history  of  language  is  not  merely 
one  of  negative  decay,  hut  also  of  positive  reconstruction. 
Every  language  has  the  right  to  he  regarded  as  an  actual, 
existing  organism,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  earlier 
stages.  The  fact  that  English  was  an  inflexional  language 
two  thousand  years  ago  doe«  not  prove  that  it  is  so  now. 
The  only  rational  principle  is  to  look  at  the  language  as  it  is 
now,  and  ask  ourselves.  How  doos  this  language  express  the 
relations  of  its  words  to  one  another  ?  If  we  examine 
English  on  this  principle,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
characterizing  it  roughly  as  an  isolating  language  which  is 
passing  into  the  agglutinative  stage,  with  a  few  traditional 
inflexions.  Hence  the  value  of  English  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  language  generally,  when  studied  rationally; 
it  enables  us  to  watch  many  linguistic  phenomena  in  the  very 
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accusative  in  sucli  sentences  as  "  he  beats  the  boy ''  is  also  a 
sort  of  adverb,  because  the  connexion  between  verb  and 
object  is  so  intimate  as  almost  to  form  one  simple  idea,  as  in 
the  case  of  noun-composition.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  ''  boy  " 
in  the  compound  noun  "  boy-beating  "  is  an  attribnte-word, 
it  can  very  well  be  so  also  when  *'  beating ''  is  thrown  into 
the  verbal  form  without  any  change  of  meaning. 

Our  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  accosative 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  pointed  out  hitherto,  viz. 
that  in  many  cases  it  has  no  meaning  at  all,  but  merely  serves 
to  connect  a  verb  with  a  noun  in  various  arbitrary  ways. 
With  such  verbs  as  "beat,"  "carry,"  etc.,  the  accusative 
unmistakably  denotes  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb,  but  with  such  verbs  as  "  see,"  "  hear,"  it  is  clearly 
a  mere  metaphor  to  talk  of  an  "  object."  A  man  cannot 
be  beaten  without  feeling  it,  but  he  can  be  seen  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
action  or  volition  at  all  involved  in  seeing.  And  in  such  a 
sentence  as  "  he  fears  the  man,"  the  relations  are  exactly 
reversed,  the  grammatical  nominative  being  really  the  object 
affected,  while  the  grammatical  accusative  represents  the 
cause,  but  as  he  is  conceived  as  a  passive  cause,  the  fiction  of 
object  can  still  be  maintained.  The  meaninglessness  of  the 
accusative  is  further  shown  by  the  inconsistencies  of  its  actual 
use  in  language.  Thus  Latin  has  "  rideo  aliquem,"  English 
"  laugh  at,"  while  "  deride  "  has  the  accusative  as  in  Latin. 
Compare  also  English  "see  "  with  "look  at"  and  the  diver- 
gent use  of  the  dative  and  accusative  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  is,  indeed,  often  doubtful  4  priori  whether  any  language 
in  a  given  case  will  employ  the  accusative  or  not — we  can 
only  tell  by  observing  the  actual  form.  Now  in  English,  in 
the  noun  at  least,  the  only  "  form  "  of  the  accusative  is  its 
position  after  the  verb.  As  far  as  the  form  goes,  then, 
"king "  in  "  he  became  king,"  "  he  is  king,"  may  be  in  the 
accusative.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  people  who 
have  not  been  taught  grammar,  that  is  to  say  Latin 
grammar,  in  their  first  attempts  to  express  themselves 
in    such   a   language   as    German,    do  put   "  king"   in  the 
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accusatire.  They  are  naturally  confirmed  in  this  idea 
when  they  find  that  if  they  substitute  for  the  noun  a 
personal  pronoun,  which  is  supposed  to  have  distinct  forms 
for  nominative  and  accusative,  the  accusative  is  used,  and  it 
is  only  the  influence  of  ignorant  gramraariane  that  prevents 
such  phrases  as  "  it  is  me  "  from  being  adopted  into  the 
written  languagGi  and  acknowledged  in  the  grammars*  In 
Danish  **det  er  mig  *'  is  the  onhj  form  known,  and  "  det  er 
jeg*'  would  be  us  wrong  as  **  c'est  Je  "  would  be  in  French. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  Latin  grammar,  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  grammarians  proving  that  '*king  "  in  **  he  became  king*' 
could  not  possibly  be  anything  but  the  accusative,  the  action 
of  the  verb  **  become "  passing  on  to  the  object  **  king.*' 
That  there  is  really  nothing  extravagant  in  this  view  is 
shown  by  the  Old  English  **  h^  wear^  to  cyninge  (gehdlgod)*' 
and  the  German  **  er  ward  zum  konig." 

Further  we  have  also  a  positional  dative,  as  in  "  he  gave 
the  man  a  book."  May  not  then  the  supposed  accusative  in 
**  he  flattered  the  man/'  '*  it  pleased  the  man/'  be  really  a 
dative,  as  it  certainly  would  be  historically  ?  ^  This  view 
might  again  be  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  corre* 
spending  pronoun  forms,  for  **  him  *'  is  historically  a  dative, 
not  an  accusative,  and  so  with  the  others  also. 

But  the  truth  is  that,  whatever  the  history  may  be,  the 
so-called  accusative  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  functionally 
not  a  case  at  all,  but  a  special  form  which  may  be  in- 
differently nom.,  aec.  or  dat.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  real 
difference  between  *^  I  "  and  **  mo  "  is  that  "  I  "  is  an  in- 
separable prefix  used  to  form  finite  verbs,  while  "me"  ia  an 
independent  or  absolute  pronoun,  which  can  be  used  without 
a  verb  to  follow.  These  distinctions  are  carried  out  in  vulgar 
English  as  strictly  aa  in  French,  where  the  distinction  between 
the  conjoint  "  je"  and  the  absolute  **moi"  is  rigidly  enforced. 
The  difference  between  French  and  English  is  that  French 
has  also  a  true  conjoint  accusative  **  me,"  which,  as  in  Basque, 
is  incorporated  into  the  verb.  In  vulgar  English  we  hear  not 
only  **it  is  me,"  but  also  with  the  relative,  as  in  "him  that's 
*  01(1  Eiiglisfa, ''  fa6  61eet«  %%m  meirn  "  and  '*  hit  Uoodd  %km  menu;' 
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here"  (Aimdhots  iia),  where  the  polite  language  only  tolerates 
'*  he/'  In  the  polite  language  we  find  such  monstrosities  as 
"it  will  give  my  friend  and  I  great  pleasure  *' — the  natural 
result  of  the  artificial  reaction  against  "it  is  me." 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  terminology.  It  will 
be  observed  that  I  have  throughout  avoided  the  names 
"  possessive  "  and  "  objective.'*  The  distinctions  implied  are 
historical,  and  therefore  the  historical  names  should  be 
retained.  If  the  names  of  grammatical  forms  were  to  be 
changed  whenever  their  meanings  changed,  we  should  have 
different  names  for  every  period  and  every  language.  It  is 
much  simpler  to  regard  these  terms  as  being  what  they  really 
are,  purely  conventional  names  of  forms  whose  meanings  are 
often  vague  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  Historically 
English  nouns  can  only  be  said  to  have  one  case,  the  genitive. 
The  unmodified  base  represents  historically  both  nominative 
and  accusative  (possibly  also  dative  in  some  cases),  we  may 
therefore  call  it  the  "  common  "  case.  Pronouns  have  three 
cases,  nominative,  genitive,  as  in  "it  is  his,"  and  dative. 
The  question  whether  "  his  "  in  "  his  book  "  is  a  genitive, 
or  a  possessive  adjective,  is  really  an  idle  one,  for  the  genitive 
is  in  all  cases  functionally  identical  with  an  adjective.  If 
we  disregard  history,  and  take  position  as  the  criterion  of 
case,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  doubtfully  a  subject  and 
object  case,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  old  nominative, 
the  latter  sometimes  to  the  ace,  sometimes  to  the  dat. 


Pronouns. 

Pronouns  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  proper  names.  They 
are  nouns  which,  in  themselves,  only  connote  "human 
being,"  and  in  some  cases  sex  also.  When  we  hear  that 
"  he  is  coming,"  all  we  learn  is  that  a  male  human  being  is 
coming,  and  wo  learn  just  as  much  from  the  proposition 
"  James  is  coming."  The  main  distinction  is  that  pronoims 
are  of  general,  proper  names  of  special  application,  for,  if 
the  system  of  giving  proper  names  were  carried  out  perfectly, 
every  one  would  have  a  name  to  himself,  which  would  be 
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shared  by  no  one  else.  Pronouns  are,  therefore,  even  less 
significant  than  proper  names  :  "  he  "  may  refer  in  turn  to 
each  individual  man  there  is,  if  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  sentence  allows  it. 

All  pronouns  are  relative — they  always  refer  to  some  noun. 
"  He  "  is  quite  as  relative  in  signification  as  "  who  "  is,  and 
the  two  are  really  identical  in  meaning,  the  distinction  being 
purely  formal,  viz.  that  a  sentence  beginning  with  "  who  "  is 
always  accompanied  by  another  sentence  containing  some 
statement  about  the  person  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers,  and 
until  we  have  this  sentence,  we  feel  that  the  first  sentence  is 
formally  incomplete.  "  He  "  is,  therefore,  relative  in  meaning, 
"  who  "  in  meaning  and  form  ako.  "  He  is  here  "  does  not 
really  convey  any  more  information  than  "  the  man  who  is 
here,''  but  it  can  stand  alone,  whereas  the  other  cannot. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  may  be  either  special  or  general  attribute- 
words.  Special  adjectives  are  "  bright,"  "  blue,"  etc.,  while 
such  adjectives  as  "this,"  "that,"  which  connote  nothing 
but  the  attribute  of  existing  in  space,  are  general.  Still 
more  general  are  such  adjectives  as  the  definite  article 
"  the,"  which  connotes  nothing  but  the  attribute  of  forming 
a  member  of  a  class,  or  something  similar.  Many  of  these 
general  adjectives  are  at  the  same  time  pronouns  when  they 
stand  alone,  thus  "some"  alone  is  equivalent  to  "some 
human  beings,"  while  in  "some  men"  it  is  simply  an 
adjective,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  absurdly  called,  an  "  adjec- 
tive pronoun."  Similarly  in  vulgar  English  "  them "  by 
itself  is  a  pronoun  (Adhemdhats  on  eint  duwin  nou  weak), 
but  before  a  noun  (dhem  thiqz),  it  is  a  general  (demonstra- 
tive) adjective. 

The  two  articles  are  often  so  devoid  of  meaning  as  to 
amount  practically  to  nothing  more  than  prefixes  for  forming 
nouns,  although  this  is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  French  and 
German,  where  the  definite  article  may  be  said  to  have 
hardly  any  meaning  at  all,  being  not  only  prefixed,  as  in 
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English,  to  the  names  of  things  which  only  occur  singly, 
such  as  "  the  sun,"  "  the  earth,"  but  also  to  proper  names 
and  the  names  of  abstractions. 

In  "  a  good  man  "  "  a  "  belongs  not  to  "  good,"  but  to 
"  man."  We  have,  therefore,  here  a  case  of  incorporation, 
which  is  avoided  in  "  all  the  way,"  "  so  great  a  work,"  etc 
In  "  a  hundred  men,"  the  "  a "  belongs  to  the  "  hundred," 
forming  with  it  a  single  attribute- word. 

Verbs. 

The  really  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb 
is  its  inability  to  stand  alone  without  a  pronominal  prefix. 
Thus  Cgou),  (ran),  (flai),  by  themselves  may  be  either  nouns 
or  verbs  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  indefinite  article  is  prefixed  to 
any  of  them,  it  becomes  a  noun — (e^ou),  (©ran),  (e/lai),  are  all 
nouns.  But  (air/ou),  (wiyt^an),  (dhei/'lai)  are  verbs.  With 
the  help  of  other  prefixes  a  great  variety  of  verbal  forms 
may  be  made  without  the  slightest  change  of  the  primitive 
form.  Thus  (wiyl^ou)  is  future,  (wiyd^ou)  is  conditional, 
(wiydid</ou)  is  a  form  of  the  preterite,  etc.  If  for  the 
pronoun  a  noun  is  substituted,  the  verb  is  recognized  solely 
by  its  position  after  the  noun  in  its  common  case,  thus  in 
(dhowenran)  there  is  nothing  but  the  fact  of  (ran)  following  the 
uninflected  plural  (dhawen)  to  show  that  it  is  a  verb.  Even 
when  there  is  a  noun  preceding,  the  pronominal  prefix  is 
often  used  in  common  talk,  especially  among  the  uneducated  ; 
thus  we  often  hear,  instead  of  (Amai  bradhaz  kamiq  houmto 
morou),  (Amai  bradhahiyz  kamiq  .  .  .  ).  The  tendency  to 
employ  a  pronominal  prefix  is  also  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  impersonal  verbs,  such  as  (itreinz),  (itAaopnz),  etc.,  where 
the  (it)  is  quite  unmeaning. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  peculiar  complexity  of  English 
grammar,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  just  and  adequate 
view  of  its  characteristic  features.  In  such  a  sentence  as 
(Adha  men  kom)  (kara)  is  a  verb  mainly  through  its  position, 
in  (dhei/rom)  because  of  the  pronominal  prefix,  and  in 
(hiyAomz)  both  because  of  the  prefix  and  of  the  inflexional  (z). 
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It  is  important  to  observe  that  English  has  no  infinitive, 
except  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  (Kem)  by  itself 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  necessarily  a  verb  at  all,  still  less  an 
infinitive  "  mood,"  and  it  is  certainly  most  in  accordance  with 
the  instinct  of  those  who  speak  English  naturally  to  consider 
(k9m)  simply  as  a  base  or  common  form  of  the  verb,  just  as 
(maBu)  is  felt  to  be  a  common  case.^ 

The  term  "mood"  is,  of  course,  quite  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  the  infinitive  in  any  language,  for  the  infinitive  is 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  nominal  form  of  the  verb.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  English  several  forms  of  the  verb 
which,  on  all  sound  analogy,  ought  to  be  included  among  the 
moods.  These  are  the  emphatic  (aidMwgou),  the  negative 
{aidountgou),  the  interrogative  (duwai^ou),  the  negative- 
interrogative  (rfountai^ou),  the  first  of  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  English. 

The  inflected  subjunctive  is  almost  extinct  in  English.  In 
form  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
indicative,  and  its  original  meaning  is  so  completely  lost  that 
English  people  have  great  difficulty  in  learning  the  proper 
use  of  the  subjunctive  in  such  languages  as  German  and 
French,  where  it  is  still  a  living  element  of  the  language. 
We  still  employ  it  chiefly  in  a  few  stereotyped  optative 
phrases,  such  as  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  mechanically 
after  certain  conjunctions.  In  the  language  of  the  vulgar  it 
seems  hardly  to  be  used  at  all,  and  such  constructions  as  "  if 
I  toas  you  "...  seem  to  be  gradually  spreading  even  among 
the  educated. 

Prepositions. 

The  combination  of  a  preposition  and  its  noun  (or  pronoun} 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  an  oblique  case  of  a  noun,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound  attribute.  The  preposition  itself 
is  modified  attributively  by  the  noun,  and  the  two  together 
constitute  an  attribute  of  some  other  word.    Thus  in  **  he  stood 

*  The  form  (ta^ou),  as  in  (Aai  wishta  gou),  might  be  called  the  supine.  It  is 
not  even  historically  an  infinitive. 
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ty,"  "  by  "  is  an  attribute- word  modifying  "  stood,"  in  "he 
stood  by  the  gate,"  "  by  "  is  modified  by  "  the  gate,"  which 
is  virtually  an  adverb  of  "  by,"  and  the  two  together  fonn 
a  compound  attribute  of  "  stood."  In  this  example  the  pre- 
positional compound  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  but  it  may 
also  qualify  a  substantive,  as  in  "the  church  in  the  town," 
which  is  equivalent  to  "  the  town  church,"  or,  in  German, 
''  die  stadtische  Kirche." 


Sentence-words. 

There  are  a  variety  of  words  which  have  the  peculiarity  of 
always  forming  a  sentence  by  themselves ;  they  might  also 
be  called  isolated  words.  These  words  are :  1)  the  imperative 
mood  of  verbs,  "  come  !"  for  instance,  being  equivalent  to  "  I 
command,  or  ask  you  to  come  " ;  2)  the  "  adverbs  "  yes  and 
tk>,  which  are  equivalent  to  affirmative  and  negative  proposi- 
tions; and  3)  the  interjections,  many  of  which,  as,  for 
instance,  alas  !  from  the  adjective  lassuSy  are  quite  erroneously 
described  as  inarticulate  imitative  sounds,  and  which  have 
as  much  right  to  bo  considered  parts  of  speech  as  the  impera- 
tives of  verbs. 


Concluding  Remarks. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
province  of  grammar  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  dictionary — a 
subject  on  which  considerable  confusion  of  ideas  prevails. 
The  popular  notion  is  that  the  business  of  a  grammar  is  to 
explain /orm.s,  of  a  dictionary  to  explain  meanings.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  study  of  forms  involves  also  a  study  of  their 
meanings  as  well,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  syntax  is  nothing 
else  but  an  investigation  of  the  meanings  of  grammatical 
forms.  The  real  distinction  is  that  grammar  deals  with  the 
general  facts  of  language,  lexicology  with  the  special  facts. 
Thus  the  fact  that  "  tree  "  becomes  "  trees  "  when  we  speak  of 
more  than  one  tree,  is  a  general  one,  for  it  applies,  with  certain 
restrictions,  to  nearly  aU  other  nouns  as  well ;  but  the  fact 
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that  the  combinatloa  of  sound  that  constitutes  the  sound- 
group  "  tree  '*  has  the  meaning  we  attach  to  it  and  no  other, 
is  an  isolated  one,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sounds  them- 
selves or  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined  to  necessitate 
one  meaning  more  than  another,  while  even  if  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  tree,*'  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  in  "  trees  '*  the  meaning  of  "  plurality,"  if 
we  met  with  it  in  an  unambiguous  sentence.  If  we  had  a 
rationally  constructed  Universal  Language,  in  which  every 
letter  in  a  word  would  be  significant  and  combined  according 
to  definite  laws,  so  that  the  connexion  between  form  and 
meaning  would  be  at  once  evident,  there  would  be  no 
dictionary  at  all — everything  would  be  grammar,  and  the 
dictionary  would  be  simply  an  alphabetical  index  to  the 
grammar. 

The  simple  question,  then,  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in 
determining  the  scope  of  the  grammar  of  any  language  is, 
how  does  this  language  indicate  general  meanings?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  grammar.  If  the  language 
chiefly  employs  what  are  conventionally  termed  '' inflex- 
ions," its  grammar  will  be  mainly  an  '*  inflexional "  one  ;  if 
position,  its  grammar  will  be  like  that  of  Chinese,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,-  of  English  also,  ''  positional."  To  assert  that 
Chinese  has  "  no  grammar,"  or  "no  grammar  properly  speak- 
ing/' as  it  is  sometimes  cautiously  put,  is  simply  an  eccentric 
way  of  stating  that  it  has  no  inflexional  grammar. 

An  essential  part  of  English  grammar  is  intonation.  An 
immense  number  of  general  ideas,  both  emotional  and  purely 
logical,  are  expressed  in  English  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  The  distinction  between  affirmation  and 
interrogation,  subject  and  predicate,  doubt  and  certainty,  etc., 
are  all  expressed  either  partly  or  entirely  by  intonation. 

The  following  are,  then,  the  essential  elements  of  English 
grammar: 

1.  Phonology,  or  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 

sounds  of  the  language,  their  combinations,  etc. 

2.  Phonetic  Synthesis,  comprising  Quantity,  Force  or 

Stress,  and  Intonation.    (Yoice-timbre,  Expression, 
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etc.,  belong  rather  to  Elocution,  which  is  a  q)ecial 
branch  of  Grammar.) 

3.  Word  Position. 

4.  Farts    of   Speech,    Inflexion,     Agglutination,   etc., 

(including  all    that   is  commonly  understood  as 
•'  Grammar.") 

The  relation  of  form  to  meaning  may,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered in  various  ways.  The  form  may  first  be  considered 
purely  as  form,  as  when  we  analyze  the  various  degrees  of 
quantity,  the  exact  intervals  of  intonation,  etc.,  and  we  may 
then  either  consider  the  various  meanings  attached  to  each 
form,  or,  starting  from  the  meaning  alone,  determine  what 
forms  are  used  to  express  it.  In  a  full  grammar  aU  these 
arrangements  must  be  represented,  partially  at  least.  The 
facts  must  also  be  so  stated  that  due  prominence  is  given  to  the 
really  important  elements.  Archaisms  and  fossilized  forms 
must  be  duly  subordinated  to  the  living  means  of  expression. 

The  different  strata  of  the  formative  elements  must  also  be 
distinguished.  Thus,  while  the  combinations  of  noun  and 
preposition  would  be  treated  at  Ml  under  the  same  category 
as  inflexion  —  "of  man"  and  "man's,"  for  instance, 
coming  together — the  traditional  inflexions  would  also  be 
grouped  together  separately,  apart  from  the  later  agglutina- 
tions. Even  merely  nascent  forms  and  tendencies  would  also 
be  grouped  together  separately.  It  is,  for  instance,  impor- 
tant to  observe  the  tendency  to  indicate  the  singular  of 
nouns  by  prefixes,  leaving  the  plural  unmodified;  "man," 
for  instance,  means  "  man  in  general,"  or,  in  short,  "  men," 
while  "  the  man,"  or  "  a  man,"  has  a  definitely  singular 
moaning.  It  is  of  course  true  that  we  can  also  say  "the 
niou  "  in  the  plural,  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  in 
a  more  advancod  stage  of  English  the  use  of  the  articles  may 
lu^  coulined  entirely  to  the  singular,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
lujjhly  prolmblo  that  the  plural  inflexions  would  be  entirely 
liv»t,  JH>  that  the  distinction  between  singular  and  plural 
NvoiiUl  W  ilonotiHl  entirely  by  prefixes.  Compare  the  French 
sity-ultus  (vHj »  shrt.  lo  slia)  with  the  plural  (de  sha,  le  sha). 
»   I  »iM  ^»p  i»»  aouoto  the  Frencli  nasal:  (oil  sha)  ="un  chat" 
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If  English  grammar  were  treated  in  this  way,  it  would 
give  the  student  just  notions  not  only  of  the  structure  of  his 
own  language,  but  also  of  language  generally,  and  a  solid 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  historical  and  comparative 
philology.  The  ordinary  grammars,  which  ignore  many  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  entirely,  and  subordinate 
others  to  purely  exceptional  ones,  not  only  give  the  student 
an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  struoture  of  English,  but 
also  train  him  to*  habits  of  erroneous  and  superficial  observa- 
tion, the  evil  results  of  which  are  seen  every  day  both  in 
scientific  philology  and  in  the  practical  acquisition  of  foreign 
languages. 


X.— THE    RUSSIAN    LANGUAGE    AND    ITS    DIA- 
LECTS.    By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Esa 

In  the  following  sketch  I  propose  making  some  observations 
on  the  Russian  language  and  its  various  dialects;  their 
peculiar  characteristics  will  be  discussed,  the  area  over  which 
they  are  spoken  examined,  and  brief  criticisms  will  be  in- 
troduced of  some  of  the  principal  authors  who  have  used 
them.  I  must  remark  at  the  outset  that  it  will  be  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  by  an  Englishman  to  write  a  philolo- 
gical account  of  this  neglected  family  of  languages.  Of 
two  works  which  have  treated  of  the  subject  in  tho'English 
langi^ge,  the  valuable  little  manual  published  in  America  by 
Theresa  von  Jacobi,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Professor  Robinson,  aimed  rather  at  a  popular  exposition, 
and  is  now  out  of  date.  The  few  remarks  introduced  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller  in  his  ''Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War  "  are  necessarily  of  the  briefest  possible  kind. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  Great  Russian  —  the  official 
and  literary  language  of  the  Empire — spoken  extensively 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  by  the  educated  classes ; 
necessarily  therefore  the  dominant  idiom.  The  number 
of  Great  Russians,  according  to  Schafarik,  amounts  to 
35,000,000.  They  inhabit  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Petersburg,    Novgorod,   Vologda,    Pskov,    Tver,    Yaroslav, 
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Kostroma,  Yladimir,  ^uhiii  Xorgorod,  Smolenak,  Kaluga, 
Tula,  Riazan,  Penza,  Sinibiisk,  Ord,  Kursk,  Voronezh, 
TamboT,  Sarator,  and  parU  of  the  gOTemments  of  Oren- 
burg, Yiatka,  Perm,  and  Kazan.  In  the  northern  provinoes 
the  Great  Bussian  comes  into  contact  with  the  Finnish 
dialects  (as  in.  the  goTemments  of  St  Petersburg  and 
XoTgorody :  in  the  vestem  vith  the  Little  and  THiite 
Bussian  dialects:  on  the  east  it  is  brcdcirai  by  the  various 
languages  of  the  Mordvinians,  Tcheremissians,  Tchuvashians, 
and  other  Ugro-Finni$h  tribes :  and  on  the  south  it  is  met 
again  bv  the  Little  Bussian,  the  language  of  almost  all 
Southern  Bussia  and  of  the  Cossacks,  except  where  a  Tatar 
idiom  prevails. 

The  Great  Bussian  may  now  be  said  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Slavonic  family  of  languages — a  fSetmily  which 
in  many  respects  shows  a  greater  likeness  to  the  original 
Aryan  parent  tongue  (by  whatever  name  we  are  to  call  it) 
than  its  Teutonic  and  other  sisters.  As  much  has  been 
written  (very  incorrectly)  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
elements  incorporated  into  Bussian,  a  few  words  may  be 
permitted  on  the  subject^ 

Of  Finnish  there  are  hardly  any  traces,  except  in 
the  proyincial  dialects  of  Olonetz  and  Souzdal  and  a  few 
others,  but  these  words  have  had  no  influence  upon  the 
written  language.  'NYith  reference  to  Tatarisms,  we  must  in 
the  first  place  remember  that  for  upwards  of  two  centuries 
( 1237-1 4G2)  Bussia  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mongo- 
lians, and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  to  expect  that  we 
shall  find  some  traces  of  their  dominion.  The  Asiatic  garb 
worn  in  Muscovy  till  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
curious  custom  of  the  pravezhe,  or  public  flagellation  of 
defaulting  debtors, — an  institution  not  without  its  wholesome 
influence, — the  seclusion  of  women,  and  perhaps  the  use  of 
the  knout,  may  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  these  truculent 
invaders;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  actual  Tatar  words  in 

»  Thus  in  a  little  book,  pleasantly  written,  and  entitled  "  Ilistoire  de  la 
Litt^rature  Gonteraporaine  en  Russie,"  par  C.  Oourritjre,  Paris,  1875,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  "  melau^a'  dc  finnuis,  de  tatar  et  de  slave  "  (p.  19). 
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the  language,  we  find  them  very  few.  Scherzl,  in  his 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Slavonic  and  other  kindred 
languages  (CpasHHTCibHafl  TpaMMaTHKa  CiaBflHCKHXi  h  ^pynixi 
po^CTBeHHbixi  flsuKOVb),  Kharkov,  1871,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  speaks 
as  follows :  "  In  the  purity  of  its  vocabulary,  in  its  structure 
and  syntax,  the  Russian  language  has  preserved  the  Slavonic 
type  better  than  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  Tatar 
words  which  have  entered  into  it  are  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  expressions  of  objects  relating  to  clothes,  precious  'stones, 
and  articles  of  every-day  use,"  etc.  He  then  gives  a  list 
of  thirty-one  words,  from  which  I  will  select  the  following 
as  occurring  most  frequently.: — flMntHKB  '  a  postilion,^  HCMO^ani 
*  a  trunk,'  ryMani  '  a  mist,'  nynpyHi  '  a  forelock,'  Kapayji  *  a 
sentry,'  KHHsaJB  'a  dagger,'  GamMaKB  'a  shoe,'  KOjnairb  'a 
hat,'  Syjarb  '  steel,'  Hyfiyirb  *  a  pipe,'  etc. 

So  much  then  for  the  nonsense  we  hear  talked,  fre- 
quently by  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  about  Russian 
being  a  mixture  of  Tatar  and  Slavonian.  Scherzl  is  no 
doubt  right  when  he  claims  for  this  language  that  it  is 
the  purest  of  all  the  sisters.  Polish,  for  example,  has 
always  been  greatly  under  foreign  influences.  The  taste 
is  constantly  offended  by  the  most  palpable  Germanisms 
thrust  rudely  upon  the  language ;  during  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  pedants  and  Jesuitic  schoolmasters 
with  which  the  country  teemed  were  introducing  Latin  words 
with  Polish  terminations,  and  this  mischievous  practice  was 
at  its  height  in  the  days  of  Sobieski.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  language  suffered  more  than  any  other  from 
the  Gallomania  then  rampant  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
manners  of  Versailles  were  imitated  by  this  barbarous  and 
only  half-varnished  aristocracy  of  slave-holders.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian,  we  find  them  full  of 
Turkish  words,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected ;  since  the 
former  still  groan  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  the  latter 
have  only  so  recently  emancipated  themselves.  Slovenish, 
Cech,  and  Lusatian-Wendish  show  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  their  German  neighbours.  Some  naval  expressions 
have  crept   into   Russian   from    Dutch  and  English — the 
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mind  of  tlie  reader  will  at  once  be  carried  back  to  Peter 
the  Great's  labours  at  Zaandam  and  Deptford. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  alphabet  employed 
by  the  Russians:  these  are  the  celebrated  Cyrillic  letters, 
so  called  because  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cyril  about 
860  A.D.  Of  these,  twenty-four  are  Greek,  and  the  rest 
borrowed  from  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Armenian.  The 
alphabet  is  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  sounds  of 
the  Slavonic  tongues,  with  the  exception  of  the  ao-called 
prsBiotized  vowels,  viz.  those  that  have  a  j  or  i  sound  pre- 
ceding them.  It  is  used  with  modifications  by  the  Bul- 
garians and  Servians,  but  the  Slovenes,  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  Lusatian-Wends  employ  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  are 
in  consequence  compelled  to  make  use  of  combinations  of 
letters  and  diacritical  points,  which  give  their  writing  an 
uncouth  appearance. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  alphabet,  called  the  Glago- 
litic,  which  is  now  only  used  by  the  Dalmatian  Slaves.  The 
origin  of  it  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  mythically*  attributed  to  St  Jerome.  Dobrowsky,  the 
great  Bohemian  scholar,  assigned  it  to  a  period  so  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century.  Kopitar,  by  the  discovery  of 
a  MS.  belonging  to  Count  Cloz  of  Trent,  consisting  of 
versions  of  some  of  the  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  the 
GlagoHtic  character,  raised  its  antiquity  to  at  least  the  tenth 
century.^ 

The  question,  however,  still  remains  unsettled,  and  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  antiquity  of  the  GlagoKtic  base 
their  opinion  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  the  alphabet  is 
partly  formed  upon  Wendish  Runes.  The  whole  subject 
of  Wendish  Runes  is  still  in  the  most  chaotic  condition  ; 
we  know  from  the  remarks  of  the  Monk  Chabre  that  the 
Slaves  had  some  kind  of  writing  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Cyrillic  letters.^     Runes  were  found  inscribed  upon 

1  See  Kopitar'8  Glagolita  Clozianus,  Vindobonac,  1836. 
«  Mnichn  Chrabra  o  Pismenecb  Slovauskvcli.     Vydd  Pavel  Josef  Safafik. 
Prague,  1851. 
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the  idols  dag  up  at  Merseborg  and  in  other  places,^  bnt  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  any  system  or 
explain  them,  and  in  the  theories  of  Woianski^  and  others 
they  have  been  perverted  to  very  strange  purposes. 

It  is  clear^  as  Schleicher  says,  that  the  alphabets  are  not 
independent.:  one  has  certainly  been  moulded  upon  the 
other.  He  leans  to  the  view  that  the  Glagolitic,  which  he 
rightly  calls  a  monstrous  invention,  is  the  later.  Of  these 
characters  there  are  two  forms :  the  lUyrian  and  the  Bul- 
garian. Peter  the  Great,  as  is  well  known,  made  some  modi- 
fications of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet:  he  ejected  some  letters 
which  appeared  to  be  useless,  and  gave  a  clearer  cut  form  to 
the  others.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  first  modem 
Russian  Grammar  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1696 :  it  was 
written  in  Latin  by  Henry  Ludolf,  nephew  of  the  more 
celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  Ethiopia. 

The  System  of  Russian  Sounds  (Lautlehre). 

1.  Vowels. — ^The  vowels  of  the  Russian  language  are  as 
follows :  a,  e,  H  (1),  0,  y. 

a  generally  has  the  sound  of  the  English  a  iafar;  after  the 
hissing  consonants  (hc,  h,  m,  m)  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when 
not  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  e  in  met.  In  the  termin- 
ation aro  of  the  genitive  of  adjectives,  it  has  the  sound  of  0. 

e,  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables  takes  the  sound 
of  f/a  (as  in  t/ea).  Hence  the  Russians  make  use  of  the  letter 
3  to  express  the  sound  of  the  pure  e,  and  this  character  is 
very  serviceable  in  the  transliteration  of  foreign  words. 
When  it  is  accented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  t/o,  as  lexh  *  ice,' 
pronounced  iyot. 

H,  at  the  beginning  of  the  various  inflexions  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  (hih,  hxi,  hmh),  and  after  the  semi- vowel 
b,  takes  the  sound  of  ^t  (as  in  English  pe).  Before  vowels  h 
is  always  written  i,  and  also  in  the  word  uipb  Hhe  world,'  to 
distinguish  it  from  MHpi»  'peace.' 

1  See  Obecny  stan  naald  o  nmach  ttowian'sldoh  in  Boczniki  Towaizystwa 
Przyiaci6t  Naut.    Posen,  1860. 
>  Schrift-Denkmale  der  Slawen  Tor  Christi  Qeburt,  Ton  T.  Wohaaki  ^^'^ 
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0,  when  nnaccented,  takes  the  sound  of  a,  as  MopcROt,  pro- 
nounced marskoi. 

This  rule  is  observed  very  accurately  by  those  who  speak 
the  Moscow  dialect,  but  not  by  thos^  from  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  as  I  have  myself  frequently  noticed.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  White-Russian  dialect,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  at  large  presently,  to  represent  the  unaccented  o 
always  as  a  in  their  orthography,  thus  CTapana  =  cropoHa, 
Karo  =  Koro,  etc. 

y  does  not  vary  in  its  sound,  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  00  in  moor  or  the  French  ou  in  doux. 

h\  has  a  very  peculiar  sound,  viz.  that  of  a  thick  guttural 
e.  It  is  expressed  in  Polish  by  the  letter  y,  but  is  not  found 
in  the  other  Slavonic  tongues. 

fi,  when  accented,  has  the  sound  of  yd,  but  if  not  accented, 
is  pronounced  like  ye  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables, 
and  e  after  a  consonant. 

H)  has  the  sound  of  you,  as  in  the  English  personal 
pronoun. 

i  has  the  sound  of  ya  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but 
after  a  consonant  it  -=  a  or  e  (French). 

The  semi-vowel  i  has  no  other  eflTect  than  to  give  a  strong 
sound  to  the  consonant  that  precedes  it.  Thus  the  consonants 
6,  B,  4,  3K,  3,  become  n,  0,  t,  m,  c.  b  causes  the  consonant  that 
goes  before  to  have  sometimes  a  liquid  sound,  thus  cranb, 
pronounced  stan^y  like  gn  in  French;  6paTb  'to  take,*  almost 
like  bratch  (cf.  the  Polish). 

2.  The  Russian  consonants  are  thus  arranged  by  Scherzl 
(vol.  i.  p.  569) : 

Gutturals  k,  r,  x,  which  are  softened  in  4,  at,  m. 

The  consonant  k,  when  placed  before  6,  r,  4,  a;,  3,  takes  the 
sound  of  r,  as  \xh  no}i\=g(hmn,  also  r^t  (old  Slavonic  irb^e), 
cf.  Oech  I'de ;  before  k,  t,  h,  it  takes  the  sound  of  x  as  kto  *  who/ 
pronounced  khfo. 

r,  in  its  ordinary  use,  has  the  sound  of  the  English  g.  In 
the  words  6on>,  64aro,  CoraTbifl,  Mon»,  it  has  a  guttural  sound 
(something,  says  Scherzl,  between  h  and  ch) :  before  gutturals 
it  is  always  c/i,  as  aerKiii,  pronounced  liochki. 
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X,  represents  the  German  ch — ^perhaps,  however,  not  quite 
so  strong. 

Dentals  t,  4.    These  two  sounds  are  sometimes  confused. 

Labials^  6,  n,  b,  do  not  require  any  especial  notice. 

Liquids  x,  p,  m,  h. 

The  only  one  of  these  requiring  notice  is  the  x  (/),  which 
has  a  thick  sound,  and  is  expressed  in  Polish  by  i.  The  pro- 
nimciation  of  this  is  very  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in 
writing  (see  Ellis  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  Part  I. 
p.  6).  I  have  also  noticed  that  it  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  some  persons  making  it 
almost  =  Wy  thus  cxsMlKifi  '  sweet,'  becomes  in  pronunciation 
8watki.  This  will  help  us  to  understand  why  in  Little- 
Russian  the  strong  x  frequently  becomes  b  or  y,  thus  40xro 
becomes  40Bro,  Bcraii  ycray,  yMbiBaii  yMHBay. 

Sibilants  c,  m,  3,  3R,  a. 

Upon  these  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : — The 
letter  c  is  in  some  instances  (as  in  English)  pronounced  like 
2 ;  s  is  the  French  y,  the  English  a  in  pleasure. 

Palatal  h  =  English  ch  as  in  church. 

m  is  not  a  simple  sound,  but  consists  of  two  conso- 
nants amalgamated:  mxH  or  cxh.  We  get  something 
like  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  such  an  expression  as 
'  smsisht  china.* 

4»  only  occurs  in  words  of  foreign  origin  or  in  onomatopceic 
words;  thus  we  have  «axmHBbid=Lat./a/!sti«,«OHapb  'lantern,' 
Modem  Greek  (fyefydpi. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  various  parts  of  speech  in  Russian. 
We  are  struck  at  the  outset  with  the  absence  of  the  article,  a 
peculiarity  which  it  shares  in  common  with  all  the  Slavonic 
tongues,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bulgarian.  This  little 
cultivated  member  of  the  family  appends  the  article  at  the 
end,  like  the  Albanian  and  Scandinavian  languages.  The 
influence  of  German  has  caused  an  article  to  be  sometimes 
used  in  Slovenish,  and  perhaps  with  more  persistence  in  the 
Lusatian  Wendish. 

The  Noun. — There  are  three  genders  in  Russian,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  making  any  particalar  remark  upon 
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them^  as  they  exhibit  no  special  features.  The  declensions 
are  also  three,  according  to  the  best  classification  in  such 
grammars  as  Reiff's,^  but  older  writers  made  four.*  The 
cases  are  very  perfect.  Besides  the  ordinary  ones,  there  are 
the  instrumental,  which  designates  the  means  or  cause  (as 
HiaMii  owh  saSa&iaercfl  ?  KHHroio,  '  With  what  does  he  amuse 
himself?  With  a  book*) ;  and  the  prepositive  or  prepositional 
case,  so  called  because  always  used  with  certain  prepositions, 
which  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  Thus,  vb  h^mi  tu 
Hax64Hinb  y^OBoibCTBie ?  fl  RHHrib,  'In  what  do  you  find 
pleasure  P    In  a  book.* 

Augmcntatives  and  diminutives  are  even  more  copious 
than  in  Italian  :  the  latter  are  used  to  express  every  shade  of 
tenderness,  and  are  largely  employed  in  the  popular  songs. 
The  dual  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  modem  Russian, 
but  it  existed  in  the  Old  Church  Language,  which  Leskien 
and  others  call  Old-Bulgarian.  In  the  same  way,  though 
modem  Polish  has  only  kept  it  in  a  few  words,  it  was  in 
full  use  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  language.  All  these 
Slavonic  sisters  are  in  fact  wonderAiUy  alike  even  at  the 
present  time,  and  show  a  much  greater  similarity  in  their 
archaic  forms :  thus  the  old  law  in  the  Polish  language  in 
the  time  of  Casimir  IV.  in  1449,  exhibits  some  Slavonic 
words  which  were  afterwards  supplanted  by  others  derived 
from  Latin.     We  might  say  of  them : — 

"  fades  non  omnibus  una 

Kec  di versa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum." 

The  Adjective  is  fully  declined  in  gender,  number,  and 
case,  and,  besides  its  regular  form,  assumes  an  apocopated 
one,  which  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  employed  as  a  pre- 
dicate. This  is  very  convenient  when  the  copula  is  omitted, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  in  Russian,  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

The  comparative  degree  calls  for  no  particular  remark, 
but  the  superlative  is  frequently  defective.      Sometimes   it 

I  English-Russian  Grammar,  by  C.  P.  Reiff.     Carlsruho,  1853. 
^  As,  for  instance,  the  wt^ll-known  Grammar  of  Charpeutier,  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  upwards  of  a  century  ago. 
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is  expressed  by  putting  the  word  caMufi  as  caMbiu  iyqmifi, 
'  the  best/  but  also  by  using  the  particle  nail,  found  in  many 
of  the  other  Slavonic  tongues. 

The  Numerals. — ^A  few  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  here : 
some  of  them  are  considered  as  substantives,  e.g.  copoirb 
'  forty/  CTO  '  a  hundred/  ^cmhocto  *  ninety/  TUCflna,  '  a  thou- 
sand;' we  may  compare  the  English,  'a  himdred  men/  'a 
thousand  soldiers.'  The  numerals  4Ba  'two/  ipH  'three/ 
HCTbipe  '  four/  and  others,  require  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  put  in  the  genitive  singular,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  old  grammars,  but  these  are  simply  the  remains  of  the 
old  Slavonic  dual;  thus  we  must  say  ipu  MCiOBiKa  'three 
men.'  Cf.  with  this  the  Polish,  in  the  older  form  of  which 
language  we  meet  with  traces  of  a  dual.^  There  are  several 
other  irregularities  connected  with  the  nimierals,  but  they 
are  too  tedious  to  recapitulate  here.  ^ 

The  Pronouns  exhibit,  as  might  be  expected,  the  closest 
affinities  with  those  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 
adi>  of  the  old  Slavonic  has  been  changed  in  modem  Russian 
into  fi  'I,'  and  the  dual  has  been  altogether  lost.  The  re- 
flexive cfl  (cf,  Latin  se)  is  found  appended  to  neuter  and 
middle  verbs. 

The  Verb. — Of  the  verb  the  tenses  are  only  three,  the 
present,  the  preterite,  and  the  future.  This  seeming  poverty, 
however,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  so-called  aspects  of 
the  verbs,  which  may  thus  be  classified : — 

(1).  The  imperfect,  subdivided  into  (a)  the  definite,  (6) 
the  indefinite.  "  The  imperfect,"  says  Reiff,  "  indicates  that 
the  action  is  being,  has  been,  or  will  be  performed,  without 
intimating  whether  it  is  or  will  be  finished." 

(2).  The  perfect  aspect,  which  indicates  that  the  action  has 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  theory  which  can  explfdn  the  anomaly. 
It  is  accepted  by  Yostokoy,  ana  indorsed  by  Miklosich  in  his  admirable  Com- 

Sarative  Grammar  of  the  Slaronic  Lwignages,  vol.  iv.  p.  38 — "  Die  erklaning 
ieser  erscheiniing  ist  in  der  annahme  zu  suchen,  syna  sei  ein  wahrer  dual  nom. 
wahrend  ruki,  nogi,  lica  als  plur.  nom.  aufzufassen  seien,  wobei  einzuraiimen  ist, 
dass  bei  der  formellcn  gleichheit  des  sin^.  gen.  and  des  dnal  nom.  im  masc  in 
den  meiston  fallen  sich  allmalich  der  sing.  gen.  an  die  stelle  des  dual  nom. 
gedraugt  luit."  In  the  hands  of  such  competent  authorities  I  must  leave  this 
vexatisaima  quastio. 
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been,  or  will  be  entirely  finished.^  This  is  again  subdivided 
into  (fl)  the  perfect  aspect  of  duration,  and  (b)  the  perfect 
aspect  of  unity,  which  indicates  that  the  action  has  been,  or 
will  be  performed  only  once,  and  has  lasted  only  a  moment. 

(3).  The  iterative  aspect,  which  indicates  that  the  action 
has  been  performed  repeatedly.  The  classical  student  will 
of  course  be  at  once  reminded  of  the  Latin  form  in  -ito. 
Besides  these  modifications  we  have  the  prepositional  verbs, 
viz.  those  to  which  a  preposition  has  been  added.  By  these 
the  meanings  of  the  aspects  are  materially  changed,  and  the 
most  delicate  modifications  of  sense  introduced.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  same  luxury  of  verbal  forms  exists  also 
in  Polish. 

The  moods  in  Russian  are  only  three,  viz.  the  indicative, 
the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive.  The  subjunctive  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  preterite  of  the  indicative,  with  the  particle  6bi. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  never  meet  with  all  the 
aspects  in  one  and  the  same  verb.  A  complete  knowledge 
of  their  use  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the 
study  of  Russian  grammar.  Of  the  other  parts  of  speech 
no  particular  discussion  is  requisite. 

I  now  turn  to  a  few  general  remarks  upon  Russian  litera- 
ture, and  shall  divide  it  into  two  periods. 

1st.  The  Early  Period,  from  the  origin  of  the  bylini  or 
legendary  poems  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  Russians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  national  songs,  many  (as  one  may  judge  from 
the  heathen  allusions  found  in  them)  going  back  to  a  very 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  For  a  long  time,  and  especially 
during  the  period  of  French  influence,  these  productions 
were  neglected  as  unworthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
scholars.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  they  have  been 
assiduously  collected  by  such  indefatigable  antiquaries  as 
Bezsonov,  Kirievski,  Ribnikov,  Hilferding,  and  others.  An 
admirable  survey  of  their  labours  will  be  found  in  Mr.  TV. 

*  In  the  explanation  I  have  here  chiefly  followed  Eeiil,  who  has  translated 
from  Gretch  and  Vostokov. 
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R.  Balston's  "  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  which  was  the 
first  work  to  make  Englishmen  acquainted  with  these 
treasures.^  To  this  period  belong  the  legendary  heroes 
(6oraTbipbi)  of  Russian  history,  who  are  divided  by  scholars 
into  two  classes,  the  Earlier  and  Later.  The  Earlier  ex- 
hibit traces  of  superhuman  powers :  to  this  class  belong  the 
giants  Sviatogor,  Volga-Buslaevitch,  Mikoula  Selianovitch, 
and  others.  The  Later  are  heroes  of  a  more  earthly  type, 
but  still  distinguishing  themselves  by  wonderful  acts  of 
prowess,  something  in  the  style  of  the  legendary  paladins 
in  the  stories  of  western  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  Ilya  Murometz  (of  Murom),  who  is  re- 
presented as  fighting  with  the  robber  Solovei  (Coxoseft- 
pa36oHHHHirb)  and  with  the  Pagan  idolater  (IIoraDBift 
H^ojHme).  The  following  points  of  view  have  occurred 
to  me  while  reading  the  Russian  bylini. 

(a).  The  language  in  which  they  have  been  handed 
down,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  an  archaism, 
is  modem.  This  fact,  however,  cannot  be  justly  supposed 
to  derogate  from  their  antiquity,  as  they  have  unquestion- 
ably been  modified  by  the  various  itinerant  minstrels  who 
have  preserved  them.  Those  familiar  with  the  ballad 
literature  of  the  western  nations  will  at  once  recollect  many 
similar  cases. 

(b) .  Little,  if  any,  rhythmical  skill  is  exhibited  in  the  poems : 
the  lines  vary  in  length,  and  have  only  a  kind  of  swinging 
cadence  to  make  them  poetry  at  all. 

(c).  There  is  no  air  of  coarseness  or  barbarity  about 
the  heroes  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  dis- 
tinguished for  gentleness  of  disposition;  but  to  apply  the 
epithet  ''knights"  to  them,  as  some  authors  have  done, 
conveys  a  false  impression,  and  suggests  a  higher  civilization 
than  they  can  claim. 

(d).  There  is  a  great  repetition  and  sameness  about  tho 

poems,  not  merely  in  the  introduction  of  ornamental  epithets 

and  conventional  expressions,  such  as  "the  thick  wood,"  "the 

broad  flat  plain,"  but  frequently  in  the  case  of  complete  lines. 

^  Cf.  alBo  la  Russie  £pique  par  Alfred  Rambaud.    Paria,  1S76. 
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The  bjliui  have  been  divided  by  Bussian  scholars  into 
four  great  classes. 

1.  That  of  the  Earlier  Heroes. 

2.  The  Cycle  of  Vladimir. 

3.  The  Cycle  of  Novgorod. 

4.  The  Royal  or  Moscow  Cycle. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia  there 
necessarily  came  Byzantine  influence,  and  the  corrupt  civili- 
zation of  Constantinople  was  not  likely  to  infuse  much  vigour 
into  a  young  nation.  The  great  centre  of  the  new  cultivation 
was  Kiev,  still  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  a  sacred  city. 

The  series  of  Russian  chronicles  which  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  extend  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  to  the 
days  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great, 
began  with  Nestor,  a  monk  of  the  Pestcherski  Cloister  at 
Kiev,  who  was  bom  about  a.d.  1056  and  died  about  1116. 
Nestor  shows  himself  everywhere  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Byzantine  historians.  Most  of  these  chronicles, 
however,  are  anonymous.  Two  breaks  occur  in  the  chain, 
one  in  the  time  of  Vasilii,  the  son  of  Dmitri,  and  the 
second  in  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible :  it  is  supposed  that 
the  chroniclers  were  put  to  death.  A  good  edition  of 
these  productions  will  be  found  in  IlojHoe  coGpanie  pyecKexx 
xiTonuceii  ("Complete  Collection  of  Russian  Chronicles"), 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1846. 

As  these  works  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Old 
or  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  they  do  not  come  legitimately 
into  the  scope  of  the  present  sketch,  and  I  must  therefore 
omit  any  further  discussion  of  them,  passing  over  at  the 
same  time  the  address  of  Vladimir  Monomakh  and  the  cele- 
brated *'Song  on  the  Expedition  of  Igor"  (Giobo  o  nojKV 
llropcBt),  by  some  considered  to  date  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century :  by  others  to  be  a  modern  forgerj'.  The  original 
manuscript  of  this  curious  production  is  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  discuss  its  authenticity  in  a  brief  sketch  like  the 
present :  thus  much  I  will  say,  that  it  appears  to  be  open 
to  very  grave  doubts,  and  many  of   the  objections  urged 
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against  it  by  SenkoTski  and  others  seem  unanswerable.  Its 
bombastic  and  melodramatic  phraseology  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  most  turgid  passages  in  Ossian. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Russia  under  the  Mongols 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  the  voice  of  the  nation  was 
silent,  and  literature  only  cultivated  by  the  monks  in  their 
cells;  but  with  the  establishment  of  the  autocracy  under 
Ivan  III.,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  the  unfortunate  country.  Byzantium  was 
still  the  source  of  Russian  civilization,  and  this  influence 
was  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
the  Turks.  A  multitude  of  learned  Greeks  fled  to  Russia. 
The  Monk  Maximus  resided  there  thirty-eight  years,  having 
been  invited  to  put  in  order  the  libraries  of  the  Muscovite 
Princes,  and  he  did  much  to  stimulate  the  prosecution  of 
learning  in  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  (1534-1584),  who  has  earned 
the  title  of  the  "  Terrible, "  great  material  progress  was  made 
by  the  Russians.  Italian  architects  were  invited  into  the 
country,  and  many  foreign  artisans  introduced.  The  print- 
ing press  was  set  up,  and  let  us  remember  that  in  this 
respect  Russia  was  quite  as  early  as  Scotland.  It  was  in 
1581  that  the  first  complete  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed  at 
Ostrog  in  Volhynia,  at  that  time  subject  to  Poland.  A  copy 
of  this  rare  book  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
actually  came  from  the  library  of  Ivan  himself.  It  was 
brought  from  Russia  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Jerome  Horsey. 
On  the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  memorandum  in  Horsey's 
own  hand — "  This  Bibell  in  the  Slavonian  tonge  had  owt  of 
the  Emperor's  librari." 

From  the  death  of  Ivan  (1584)  till  the  election  of  Michael 
Romanov,  1613,  was  a  period  of  political  tumult  for  Russia. 
The  usurper  Boris  Godunov  (1598-1605)  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  did  much  to  en- 
courage education  in  Russia.  Among  other  things,  we  are 
told  that  he  sent  several  young  men  to  be  educated  in 
England,  but  his  reign  ended  in  blood,  and  a  vigorous 
sovereign  did  not  appear  till  Alexis  (1645-1676),  who  may 
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be  aaid  to  have  commenced  the  great  reform,  which  was 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  development  by  his  son  Peter. 
The  press  became  more  active :  embassies  were  sent  to 
foreign  powers,  and  many  foreigners  entered  the  Russian 
service,  especially  Germans  and  Scotchmen,  The  writers  in 
Kussian  are  still  few,  aud  among  them  ought  to  find  honour- 
able mention  Simeon  Polotzki  (1 628-'! 680),  tutor  to  the  Tzar 
Feador,  son  of  Alexis,  and  author  of  many  religious  works> 
and  Koshikin  or  Kotoshlkin,  whose  sketch  of  Russia,  for  a 
long  time  lying  in  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  TTpsala,  in 
Sweden,  was  edited  by  t!ie  learned  historian  Soloviev  in  1840* 

The  Hicoftd  period  of  Russian  literature  commences  with 
the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great :  the  country  was 
now  entirely  under  Western  influence,  and  followed  the 
changes  of  other  literatures :  thus  this  period  may  be  sub- 
divided into  in)  pseudo-classical  influence,  (fc)  that  of  the  so- 
called  romantic  school. 

With  Lomonosov  begins  the  pseudo-classical  period »  He 
was  born  near  Arkhaugel,  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman,  but 
having  read  all  the  books  he  could  lay  hands  upon  there, 
resolved  to  make  his  way  to  Moscow.  This  he  efibcted  upon 
a  waggon  laden  with  fish.  He  was  afterwards  sent,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  to  complete  his  studies  in  Germany. 
The  writings  of  Lomonosov  are  most  multifarious;  indeed, 
tipon  almost  every  conceivable  topic,  especially  Natural 
Science,  in  which  he  was  more  successful  than  in  poetr)'. 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  language,  to  reduce  it  to  rules, 
and  to  regulate  the  style  of  verse  and  prose.  Perhaps  few 
people  at  present  read  his  turgid  odes  in  praise  of  Anne  aud 
Elizabeth  ;  but  if  we  find  them  too  fulsome,  we  must  re- 
member that  they  are  not  worse  than  the  odes  of  Boileau  in 
honour  of  Louis  XIV, 

The  reign  of  Catherine  (1762-1796)  saw  hosts  of  bards, 
but  they  were  merely  court  poets,  for,  as  may  naturally  be 
imagined,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  popular  literature  to 
exist  iu  Russia.  These  wits  were  more  or  leas  supported  by 
the  Empress  and  her  immediate  entourage^  to  whom  their 
florid  productions  were  ordinarily  addressed. 
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It  would  be  a  more  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate  here 
the  KheraakovB,  Ozerovs,  Sumarokovs  d  id  genm  omne, 
Russia  was  now  to  pass  entirely  from  her  ancient  Byzantine 
culture,  such  aa  it  was,  into  the  pseudo-classical,  as  taught 
by  the  Henriade,  and  others  of  the  rhyming  productions — 
poetry  they  cannot  be  called — of  Voltaire. 

The  remarks  of  Oustrialov^  are  essentially  just.  '*  In  the 
ago  of  Catherine  polite  literature  flourished  greatly :  her 
age  waa  the  age  of  glory,  the  true  sister  of  poetry.  There 
then  appeared  a  multitude  of  poets,  and  but  few  of  them 
in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  did  not  stand  in  the  rank 
of  universal  geniuses:  we  had  our  Homers,  our  Pindars, 
Anaercons,  Horaces,  and  Sophocles,  for  the  moat  part 
mediocre  verse-makers ;  but  in  some  iuataiices  there  were 
authors  with  conspicuous  gifts,  Bogdanovitch,  Khcmnitzer, 
Von  Visin,  Dmitriev;  finally,  there  was  a  poet  truly  great, 
worthy  to  he  the  representative  of  his  brilliant  epoch,  Der- 
zh&vin."  This  last-mentioned  author  has  really  considerable 
merit ;  his  '*  Ode  to  God ''  has  found  its  way  into  our  books  of 
ejttracts  from  the  verbose  and  inaccurate  translation  of  Sir 
John  Bowring,  In  Derzhivin  the  Russian  language  shows 
much  strength  and  flexibility ;  perhaps,  however,  we  get 
a  Httle  tired  of  tho  endless  perfections  of  Felitza — the  name 
under  which  he  oelehr&tes  the  Empress  Catherine, 

In  Denis  Ivauovitch  von  Visin,  horn  at  Moscow,  but,  as 
hia  name  would  show,  of  German  extraction,  Russia  saw  a 
writer  of  genuine  national  comedy.  His  two  plays,  the 
Brigadier  and  the  Minor  ( ((eAOpocii.),  have  much  original 
talent ;  no  such  vigorous  repreaenfations  of  national  cha- 
racter appeared  again  on  the  stage  till  ^*  Tbo  Misfortune  of 
being  too  Clever "  (Tope  on»  jiia)  of  Griboiedov  and  the 
Re  visor  of  Gogol. 

In  Nicholas  Karirazin  appeared  the  first  Russian  his* 
torian.  Of  hia  poems  but  little  need  he  said,  for  they  are 
now  almost  forgotten:  his  tales,  in  which  the  sentimental- 
ism  of  Sterne  and  the  "Sorrows  of  Young  Werther  *'  found 
a  Slavonic  echo,  have  also  sunk  into  partial  oblivion.  His 
*  "  Russian  History,*'  voh  ti.  p.  272. 
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"  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,"  however,  is  a  work  of  the 
most  laborious  research,  and  is  quoted  with  respect  by  all 
Slavonic  scholars.  Unfortunately  it  only  extends  to  the 
election  of  Michael  Rom&nov.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
work  was  more  or  less  '*  inspired "  from  high  quarters,  and 
most  of  the  sheets  are  said  to  have  been  read  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  before  publication.  This  was  the  first  regular 
attempt  at  compiling  Russian  history,  for  the  production  of 
Tatistohev  was  a  more  ^bauche,  and  written  in  a  very  care- 
less style.  Karamzin's  work  seems  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  but  translations  have  appeared  in  French 
and  German.  He  was  followed  by  the  indefatigable 
Nicholas  Polevoi,  who  left  hardly  any  species  of  literature 
untouched.  His  "  History  of  the  Russian  People  "  did  not, 
however,  add  to  his  reputation.  In  later  times  both  these 
authors  have  been  eclipsed  by  such  writers  as  Soloviev  and 
Kostomarov.  A  new  and  more  critical  school  of  Russian 
historians  has  sprung  up,  but  some  of  the  latest  speculations 
of  Professor  Ilovaiski  show  a  certain  amount  of  wildness. 
For  the  early  history  of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  the  great 
work  is  still  Schafarik's  "Slavonic  Antiquities/'  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Cech  language,  and  more  familiar  to  scholars 
in  the  west  of  Europe  in  its  German  version.  In  this 
admirable  book  the  settlements  of  the  early  Slaves  are  care- 
fully traced. 

With  the  age  of  Alexander  I.  begins  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  Romantic  School,  which  was  headed  by 
Zhukovski  (1783-1852),  who  was  rather  a  fluent  translator 
than  an  original  poet ;  he  has  given  us  excellent  versions 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Moore,  and  Byron,  and  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  country  better  in  this  way  than  by  his  own 
productions.  Few  languages  have  greater  powers  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  translator  than  the  Russian;  hence  they 
have  long  since  familiarized  themselves  with  the  master- 
pieces of  other  countries.  Thus  excellent  translations  of 
Shakspere,  Byron,  Buckle,  Mill,  Macaulay,  and  hosts  of 
English  writers,  exist ;  for  it  is  a  fact  very  gratifying  to  us 
tliat  the  Russians,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  have 
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shown  a  great  passion  for  our  literature.  The  modern  school 
of  novelists — Gogol,  Toiirgh6niev,  Pisemsky,  Grontcharov, 
and  others — is  formed,  not  npon  Balzac  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  but  upon  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  translations,  mention  must  be 
made  of  that  of  Homer  by  Gneditch,  formerly  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
version  is  very  spirited  and  accurate :  the  hexameter  metre 
is  preserved,  and  the  compound  epithets  rendered  in  a 
manuer  which  shows  the  resources  of  the  Russian  language. 

If,  however,  only  a  translator  was  found  in  Zhukovski, 
in  the  next  literary  planet  which  "  swam  into  their  ken  "  the' 
Russians  were  destined  to  find  their  greatest  poet — I  mean 
Alexander  Pushkin.  Never  had  their  language  appeared  to 
wear  such  grace  as  in  the  young  author's  "Ruslan  and  Liud- 
mila,"  a  charming  tale  of  the  early  Russian  half-mythical 
period,  in  which  the  influence  of  Byron  was  visible,  but  an 
influence  which  had  never  seduced  the  poet  into  being  a 
mere  copyist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  The  Prisoner  of 
the  Caucasus"  (KaBKacKiH  IIj'ibHHHKi*),  in  which  Pushkin  had 
an  opportunity  of  describing  the  romantic  scenery  of  that 
wild  country,  which  was  then  new  ground,  and  which  he 
afterwards  visited  while  accompanying  the  military  expe- 
dition of  Paskevitch.  In  the  "  Fountain  of  Baktchi-Serai," 
he  chose  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Khans  of  the 
Crimea,  the  detention  of  a  lovely  Polish  captive  in  that 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  a  conspicuous  object  to 
travellers.  "  The  Gypsies  "  is  a  wild  Oriental  tale  of  pas- 
sion and  vengeance.  The  poet,  who  had  been  spending  some 
time  amid  the  steppes  of  Bessarabia,  has  left  us  some  wonder- 
ful pictures  of  the  wandering  tribes  and  their  savage  life. 
Most  Russians  consider  the  "  Evgenii  Oniegin  "  of  Pushkin  to 
be  his  best  effort.  It  is  a  powerfully  written  love-story,  full 
of  clever  sketches  of  modern  life,  interspersed  with  satire 
and  pathos. 

One  more  work  of  Pushkin's  and  I  have  done.  With 
the  eye  of  a  true  artist  he  perceived  how  excellently  adapted 
to  the  stage  was  the  story  of  Boris  Godunov, — ^the  Macbeth  ^^ 
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Kussia.  He  accordingly  prodaced  a  spirit^  play  on  the  Shi 
sperian  model.  Since  bis  time  the  historioal  drama^  baaed 
entirely  upon  the  English,  has  been  very  successfully  culti- 
vated. A  fine  trilogy  has  been  composed  by  Count  A.  Tolstoi 
(whose  premature  death  Russia  has  recently  had  to  deplore) 
on  the  three  subjects,  "The  Deatli  of  Ivan  the  Terrible** 
(1866),  '*The  Tzar  Fedor'^  (1868),  and  the  **Tzar  Boris" 
(1869).  Other  authors  have  followed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  Russians  may  boast  of  the  existence  of  a  national 
drama,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  some  of  their 
comedies  presently*  Pushkin  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837» 
under  very  painful  circumstances.  I  have  had  at  St.  Peters- 
burg many  interesting  details  of  the  poet  from  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  him. 

The  Russian  fabulists,  whose  name  is  legion,  demand 
some  mention,  although  this  is  a  species  of  literature  which 
seems  to  belong  to  a  nation's  infancy,  Khemnitzer,  Dmit- 
riev,  Ivanov,  and  many  others  have  attempted  this  style  of 
poetry,  but  the  palm  has  been  borne  away  by  the  cele- 
brated Ivan  Krilov  (1768-1844).  Many  of  his  short  pithy 
sentences  have  become  proverbs  among  the  Russian  poople» 
like  the  couplets  of  Lafontaine  among  the  French,  and 
Butler's  Hudibros  among  ourselves.  Ilis  sketches  are  most 
thoroughly  Russian. 

In  Koltzov,  the  true  voice  of  the  people,  which  had 
before  only  expressed  itself  in  the  national  ballads,  was  heard. 
The  life  of  this  sensitive  and  warm*hearted  man  of  genius 
was  clouded  by  poverty  and  suffering.  He  has,  however, 
been  fortunate  in  his  biogi-apher,  the  well-known  Russian 
critic,  Belinski.  He  was  born  at  Voronezh,  chief  town  of 
the  government  of  that  name,  in  1800.  His  youth  was 
chiefly  spent  in  driving  cattle  about  the  steppes.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  Koltzov  first  began  to  compose  poetry;  but  he 
could  not  shape  his  exuberant  fancies  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  Russian  prosody.  At  a  small  bookshop  at 
Voronezh  he  purchased  the  works  of  Lomonosov,  Derzh&vin, 
and  Bogdanovitch,  and  thereby  became  master  of  the  more 
artificial  portion  of  his  craft.     Being  assisted  by  the  son  of 
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a  country  gentleman  named  Stankiivitch,  he  was  enabled  to 
publLsh  a  small  volume  of  poems  at  Moscow,  which  im- 
loediati'l}^  created  a  furore,  and  the  shepherd-poet  (DOan*- 
iipacojii),  as  he  was  called,  became  the  lion  of  the  chief  salons 
of  the  two  capitals^  where  he  was  generously  welcomed  by 
Pushkin,  Zhukovski,  Viazemski,  and  others.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that,  amid  all  these  trying  changes,  Koltzov,  as  we 
are  told  of  Burns,  preserved  his  native  modesty  and  self- 
respect-  His  life,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  and  the  impoasibility  of  emancipating  himself 
from  the  gross  associations  and  drudgery  of  his  lowly  calling. 
Death  came  to  the  rescue  at  lust :  he  died  of  consump- 
tion on  the  19th  of  October,  1842*  The  poems  of  Koltzov 
are  written  for  the  most  part  in  unrhyme<l  verse  ;  the  sharp, 
well-defined  accent  in  Russian  amply  satisfying  the  ear,  as 
in  German.  Ilis  poetical  taste  had  been  nurtured  by  the 
popular  h*ys  of  his  country.  He  has  caught  their  colouring 
as  truly  as  Bums  did  that  of  the  Scottish  minstrelsy. 
Koltzov  is  unquestionably  the  most  itfitmital  poet  Russia  has 
produced :  his  works,  however,  ore  all  comprised  in  a  thin 
octavo,  which,  even  including  the  essay  of  Belinski,  ex- 
tends but  little  over  200  pages. 

Since  the  death  of  Pushkin,  L^rmontov  alone  has  ap- 
peared to  dispute  the  poetical  crown  with  hiln.  The  short 
life  of  this  author  (1812-1842),  brief  as  our  own  Shclley*s, 
ended  in  the  same  way  as  Pushkin's — in  a  duel  provoked 
by  himself.  Many  of  his  lyrics  are  exquisite,  and  have 
become  standard  poems  in  Russia,  In  the  piece  entitled 
"Song  about  the  Titar  Ivan  Yasilievitch,  the  young  Opritch- 
nik,  and  the  bold  merchant  Kahishnikov,'*  Lermontov  has 
imitated  the  old  Russian  national  legends  with  great  skill* 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  bitter  scoffing  Mephisto- 
pheles-like  irony  runs  through  all  his  poems  :  before 
thirty  he  seems  to  have  found  life  "all  vanity/'  Pushkin 
is  also  tinged  with  the  same  feeling,  and  it  has  been  re- 
echoed by  Nekrasov  and  Polozhaev.  There  m  aomething 
altogether  overpowering  in  the  verses  by  the  latter  entitled 
"  Condemned  "  (OcyiK4eHntift)* 
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In  Gogol,  who  died  in  1852,  the  Bussiana  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  keen  and  vigorous  satirist,  With  a  happy 
humour,  reminding  us  of  Dickens  in  his  best  moods,  he  has 
sketched  all  classes  of  society  in  the  "  Dead  Souls'*  (MepTBLi« 
4yinH),  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  all  Russian  novels ;  although 
in  power  of  delineating  character  Mr.  Tourgheniev,  of  whom 
I  shall  presently  speak,  follows  close  upon  hia  heels. 

Ko  ouG  has  reproduced  the  scenery  and  habits  of  Little 
Russia,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  more  vigorously  than 
Gogol,  whether  in  the  pictures  of  countrj'  life  in  his  *'  Old- 
fashioned  Household"  (if  we  may  translate  in  so  free  a 
manner  the  title  CTapocBlu^TKie  IIoMtmtiKH),  or  in  the  wilder 
sketches  of  the  struggles  which  took  place  between  the  Poles 
and  Cossacks  in  "Tarass  Boulba.*^  Clever  as  is  the  latter 
piece,  the  manners  are  too  savage,  and  the  descriptions  too 
revoltiag,  to  recommend  it  to  the  Western  reader. 

Gogol  was  also  the  author  of  a  brilliant  comedy,  "The 
Ee visor/*  in  which  he  lashes  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  This 
very  witty  production  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Russia,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Tope  ovh  yiia  of  Gri- 
boiedov,  and  the  Minor  (He^opocJb)  of  Von  Visin,  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded.  Whether,  however,  these  comediea, 
witty  as  they  are,  could  be  made  palatable  to  an  English 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  Russian  life, 
is  doubtful,  lie  would  perhaps  grow  weary  of  the  constant 
sarcasms  upon  peculating  tchiDovniks  and  the  somewhat  dull 
virtues  of  amiable  and  oppressed  peasants. 

To  enumerate  the  various  Russian  novelists  in  a  short 
sketch  like  this  would  be  an  impossibility.  Their  name  is 
legion,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  have  taken  the 
English  as  their  models. 

Ivan  Tuurglieniev  does  not  need  an  introduction  to  the 
English  public:  his  reputation  is  European,  many  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
some  even  into  our  own  language.  He  first  made  a  name  by 
his  "Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman*'  (SanuciCB  OxoTuaua),  full  of 
vigorous  pictures  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  peasants.  He 
has  since  produced  many  work's  of  great  excellence,  in  which 
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he  has  photographed,  as  it  were,  the  various  phenomena 
of  Russian  society,  and  produced  many  characters,  which, 
among  his  own  countrymen,  have  become  typical. 

In  the  subject  of  Slavonic  philology,  the  Russians  only 
occupy  a  secondary  place,  for  as  yet  they  have  not  produced 
a  Schleicher,  a  Dobrowsky,  or  a  Schafarik.  Still,  they  have 
done  some  genuine  and  honourable  work.  The  cultivation 
of  these  studies  has  of  course  been  recent,  and  dates  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  monstrous  incubus  of  Gallicism.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  they  realized 
that  their  past  language  and  traditions  were  worth  studying. 
The  impulse  may  with  accuracy  be  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Karamzin,  whose  history,  previously  alluded  to,  may 
indeed  contain  many  faults,  but  was  written  in  an  elegant, 
almost  fascinating  style,  and  with  great  erudition.  The 
notes  teem  with  proofs  of  the  most  wide  and  varied  reading. 
Soon  afterwards,  literary  and  antiquarian  societies  began  to 
be  formed  in  Russia,  and  foremost  among  the  investigators 
of  history  must  be  mentioned  Pogodin,  Kostomarov,  and 
Soloviev.  The  second  of  these  authors  writes  in  a  very 
iconoclastic  spirit,  and  handles  severely  many  of  the  most 
pleasing  legends  of  Russian  history.  Soloviev  is  still  pub- 
lishing his  very  voluminous  history,  which  promises,  when 
completed,  to  be  rather  a  quarry  of  materials  for  future 
authors  than  anything  else.  Professor  Ilovaiski  has  been 
recently  astonishing  his  fellow-countrymen  by  some  very 
heterodox  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  Russians,  whom,  in 
spite  of  the  exhaustive  labours  of  Schafarik,  he  affects  still 
to  derive  from  the  Roxolani.  The  subject  is  now  being 
ventilated  in  the  columns  of  the  magazine,  '*  Old  and  New 
Russia"  (4peBHflfl  h  HoBax  Poccia),  which  was  commenced 
last  year,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  great  success.  To  me, 
I  must  confess,  the  views  of  Schafarik  still  appear  unshaken. 
Oustrialov,  although  in  his  ** History  of  Russia"  his  de- 
scriptions seem  pale  and  colourless,  yet  in  other  works  he 
has  made  some  very  important  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  his  country.  His  most  celebrated  production  is  his 
**  History  of  Peter   the    Great,"  important  because  it  was 
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written  witli  the  help  of  many  documents  which  hod  re- 
mained up  to  the  time  unpublished.  The  whole  historj*  of 
the  unfortunate  Alexis  was  narrated  even  in  the  minutest 
details,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  unhappy  fate  made  clear. 

Voatokov,  a  Russianized  German,  his  original  name  having 
been  Osteneck,  edited  the  Ostromir  Codex,  the  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Palteo  or  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic  language.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1056,  for  the  use 
of  Ostrorair,  posadnik  of  Novgorod,  who  was  related  to  the 
Grand-Duke  Izlaslav,  The  edition  of  Vostokov  was  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  Slavonic  philology,  A  grammar  of 
the  language  was  added ;  but  the  labours  of  Miklosieh  and 
Schleicher  have  supersedetl  his  efforts.  Biliardki  has  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  on  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  upon 
which  the  Kings  of  France  were  accustomed  to  take  the 
oath  at  their  coronation  at  llheims  before  the  Eevolution. 
The  book  was  magnificently  bound  in  a  cover  of  plates  of 
gold,  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  When,  in  171 7* 
Peter  the  Great  visited  Rheiras,  it  was  exhibited  to  him 
among  the  other  cuiiosities  of  the  place,  and  he  recognized 
it  to  be  written  in  some  Sla%^onic  language.  In  1789  an 
Englishman,  Thomas  Ford  Hill,  having  been  shown  some 
Glagolitic  M8S,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  at  once 
declared  that  they  were  in  the  same  characters  as  the 
mysterious  book  at  Rheiras.  The  matter  would  soon  have 
been  sifted,  as  the  curiosity  of  Slavonic  scholars  had  begun 
to  be  excited,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  all  its  fury. 
The  wonderful  book  disappeared,  carried  off,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  its  precious  exterior.  Nor  could  any  trace  of  it 
be  found,  and  its  loss  was  naturally  deplored  by  Slavonic 
scholars,  as  they  readily  imagined  it  might  have  contained 
leaves  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  of  priceless  value. 

But  how  came  the  book  in  France?  According  to  some 
conjectures  it  had  been  removed  thither  in  1204,  when 
Constantinople  was  captured :  Dobrowsky  thought  it  was 
presented  by  Helen,  a  queen  of  Servia;  both  these  views, 
however,  were  mere  suppositions*^ 

1  KopitttT  Glttg.  Clo«,,  li. 
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Tlie  eminent  savants,   Sylvestro    de  Sacy   and  Kopitar, 
made  all  possible  search  for  it,  but  to  no  purpose.     How  it 
ultimately  turned  up  I  am  not  able  to  state*     But  it  was  re- 
cognized by  the  Slavonic  scholar  Stroiev,  of  course  stripped 
tof  its  gorgeous  environment.^     In  1852  a  very  handsome 
I  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  each  plate  of  the  manuscript 
[being  carefully  reproduced,  engraved  on  copper.     The  book 
was  found    by   Paplonald    to   consist   of   two   parU.      Ist, 
ICyrillian  in  aSorbo-Russian  dialect,  written,  according  to  the 
^epilogue,  by  St.  Procopius,  at  Prague,  in  1032,  and  therefore^ 
M  thU  date  be  correct,  older  ihan  the  Odromlr  Gospeh;  but  the 
Btatemont  was  no  doubt  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  is  mythical. 
i2nd,  Glagolitio  of  Cecil  origin,  and  dating  no  furtlier  back 
rtban  1325»     Extracts  from  this  interesting  volume  are  given 
by  Chodzko  in  his  Grammaire  PaMoslavo  (Paris,  186D). 

In  the  Slavische  Bibliothek  (edited  by  Miklosicb)  Kopitar 

thinks  that  the  volume  was  purchased  by  Charles  IV.,  under 

the  impression  that  it  was  really  written  by  St»  Procopius ; 

[about  1451  it  seems  to  have  got  to  Constantinople,  and  was 

[purchased  there  by  a  French  Cardinal,  who  presented  it  to 

[the  Cathedral  at  Rheims.     The  theory  of  Jei'ebtzov  that  it 

was  taken  to  France  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Yaroslav  who 

married  Henry  I.,  is  groundless. 

Here  also  must  be  mentioned  Sreznevski,  a  writer  on  the 
old  Slavonic  language,  of  deservedly  high  repute,  and 
_Hilferdiug,  whose  premature  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
tussian  literature.  His  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Polabes — the  old  Slavonic  tribe  on  tho  Elbe — and  on  the 
Indo-European  affinities  of  the  Slavonic  languages,  are 
■exceedingly  valuable.  The  old  customs  of  their  race  have 
been  explored  by  Afanasiev,  Kaatorski,  Kotliarevski,  Sne- 
girev,  and  Tereschcnko»  but  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  the  subject  of  Skvonic  mythology  remains  up  to 
the  present  time  a  chaos.  Many  works  have  appeared, 
in  various  languages,  but  the  Slavonic  pantheon  has  never 

»  SeeGrctch^  IIpeBiiia  HiictMa  DjL  AnriJU.  TepManiis  ii  (l^pauQiu. 

■"C.  n.  B.,    ItUJ©,  voLii.  p.  161. 
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been  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  work  of  Hanus^  is  full  of 
wild  speculations :  perhaps  the  best  is  Schwenke's.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  Russian  legendary  tales  and  poems 
and  their  characteristics.  During  the  period  of  Catherine 
and  French  influence,  these  productions  were  treated  with 
profound  contempt.  Attention  appears  to  have  been  first 
called  to  them  by  Prince  Tzertelev,  who  published  in  1819  a 
small  collection  relating  to  Vladimir  and  his  Round  Table  at 
Kiev.  These  were  chiefly  Malo-Russian,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore allude  more  at  length  to  them  in  my  remarks  on  that 
dialect  or  language.  Since  this  time  large  collections  have 
appeared,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  edited  by 
Kirievski  and  Ribnikov  (of  the  songs),  and  the  tales  (skazki) 
by  Afanasiev,  Sakharov,  and  Erlenvein.  Valuable  works 
have  been  written  on  the  characteristics  of  this  early  national 
literature  by  Buslaev  (Historical  Sketches)  and  Orest  Miller 
(Historical  Survey  of  Russian  Literature). 

The  Servians  had  already  been  introduced  to  Western 
notice  by  Vuk  Stephanovitch  Karadschitch,  in  his  "  National 
Songs  of  Servia/'  and  the  Bulgarians  by  the  admirable  col- 
lection published  in  1861  by  the  Brothers  Miladinov,  at 
Agram,  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Strossmayer.  These 
unfortunate  men  were  afterwards  murdered  in  a  Turkish 
prison,  under  peculiarly  brutal  circumstances.  Their  labours 
have  since  been  supplemented  by  Messrs.  Verkovitch  and 
Dozen.  All  the  Slavonic  races  have  their  ballads,  but  the 
families  just  mentioned  are  the  richest. 

Leaving  now  the  subject  of  Russian  literature,  properly 
so  called,  we  come  to  the  Male,  or  Little  Russian.  It  will 
be  observed  that  I  have  confined  my  notes  on  Russian 
dialects  to  the  Little,  White  and  Red  Russian  (with  an 
allusion  to  a  special  dialect  spoken  in  the  Bukovina).  There 
are  however  others,  but  the  materials  for  the  study  of  them 
are  wanting.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  Dahl  in 
his  copious  Dictionary,  and  we  occasionally  find  meagre 
vocabularies,   but   they  have   never   been   scientifically   in- 

1  "Wisscnschaft  des  Slavischen  Mytlius.     Lemberg,  1842. 
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vestigated.  Karamzin,  in  a  note  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
history,  speaks  of  the  dialects  of  Souzdal  and  I^ovgorod. 
Some  specimens  of  these  were  given  in  the  "  Comparative  Vo- 
cabularies "  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1787.  Karamzin 
tells  us  that  there  are  many  curious  words  in  the  dialect  of 
Souzdal :  thus  God  is  Stod ;  father,  khrutin ;  sister,  mindra ; 
wife,  eltona ;  maiden,  shiktora,  A  short  time  ago  a  col- 
lection of  popular  tales  from  the  Government  of  Olonetz  was 
published.  Little  Russian  is  the  language  of  the  Cossacks, 
spoken  on  the  Bug,  Don  and  Dnieper,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  It  prevails  also  in  the  Governments  of  Poltava, 
Kharkov,  Tchernigov,  Kiev,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  etc.  Scherzl 
says  that  it  is  heard  from  the  town  of  Sandecz  (near 
Krakow)  to  the  Caucasian  mountains.  In  fact,  this  dialect, 
almost  reaching  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  language, 
is  very  widely  spread.  According  to  the  tables  published 
by  Schafarik,  there  are  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  Malo- 
Kussians  subject  to  the  Tzar,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
2,774,000  under  the  government  of  Austria,  of  whom  the 
majority  are  settled  in  the  Province  of  Galicia  (where  the 
aristocracy  alone  are  Polish),  and  some  are  to  be  found  in 
Hungary,  where  they  occupy  several  comitats.  The  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Hussniaks,  as  they  are  called  by  their 
German  neighbours,  are  sometimes  styled  Hed  Bussians, 
but  their  language  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Male- 
Russian.  Polish  influences  are  to  be  perceived,  as  may 
readily  be  imagined,  for  the  Poles  were  masters  of  these 
territories  for  two  centuries.  The  orthography  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Great  Russian.  Thus  i  is  put  for  the 
Russian  i,  and  r  becomes  in  the  Malo-Russian  pronuncia- 
tion h.  The  thick  j,  Polish  t,  goes  into  b  or  y,  thus  40Bro= 
40Jro,  nHcay=nHcaBi.  The  sound  of  the  Little  Russian  h  is 
a  middle  sound  between  bi  and  h.  In  most  monosyllables 
the  Russian  o  becomes  i  in  Little  Russian.  Thus  ni4=noAi, 
and  the  Russian  y  is  frequently  changed  into  b  and  vice  versd : 
BMnpaK)=yMnpaK).  The  consonants  offer  nothing  particular 
to  call  for  a  remark.  I  may  note,  however,  that  4»  is  fre- 
quently pronounced  like  xb. 
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It  18  to  be  regretted  that  no  good  dictionary  of  tlii 
South-Russiun  language  has  made  ita  appearance  as  ye 
aUliougU  there  has  been  some  talk  of  one*  Till  one  is  comH 
piled,  Western  scholars  will  with  difficulty  be  able  to  enjoj 
the  copious  stores  of  popular  songs  and  legends  which  these 
dialects  possess.  The  evil  is  partly  remedied  by  the  White- 
Russian  Dictionary  of  Nosovitch,  and  a  small  German 
Ruthenisch  Dictionary,  published  by  Professor  Emilian 
Partizki  (Deutsch-Ruthenisches  Handworterbuch,  Lemberg^J 
1867).  An  excellent  grammar  has  been  written  by  Dr.l 
Michael  Osadza,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Slavist  Mikloaich^l 
which  leaves  nothing  to  desire, 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  third  Ruaaianl 
dialect,  that  which  is  called  White  Russian,  spoken  in  parts^J 
of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia,  especially  in  the  governments  ol 
Mohilev,  Minsk,  and  part  of  Yiluo.  It  is  of  course  full  of 
Polish  words  and  phrases,  and  was  the  official  language  for  a 
long  time  of  Lithuania,  the  Lithuanian  never  having  risen 
in  dignity  above  a  peasant's  tongue;  in  the  White  Russian 
all  the  historical  monuments  and  the  laws  of  that  people  are 
written,  Scherzl,  in  his  Comparative  Slavonic  Grammar,  has 
commented  upon  the  few  peculiarities  of  this  dialect.  Aroong^J 
other  characteristics  we  may  mention  that  the  White  llussiai 
uses  a  for  o,  e,g.  CTapaiia=CTopoHa,  r  (as  in  Little  Russian)  u 
pronounced  h :  the  guttunils  are  softened  before  %  t\ff,  oa 
pyab.  Its  variations  from  the  Red  or  Little  Russian  are 
trivial  and  unimportant,  and  are  practically  ignoi'ed  by 
Koulish.  In  White  Russian  Smotrycki  wrote  his  Syntagma 
or  Grammar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  published  atj 
Polock  in  1619,  the  first  ever  printed. 

The  dictionary  of  Nosovitch,  previously  mentioned*  was 
issued  in  1870.  His  statement  of  the  materials  from  which 
his  lexicon  was  compiled  will  give  but  too  evident  proofs  of 
the  meagre  nature  of  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  family.  They  are  as  follows: — (1)  Oral  national 
literature  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry : 
songs,  proverbs,  traditions,  tales,  etc.  (2)  Collections  of 
words  gathered  in  the  Governments  of  Mohilev,  Pinsk  and 
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Grodoo,  and  some  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Vistula. 
(3)  Materiala  (very  meagre)  of  the  White  Russian  dialect 
and  literature  printed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  works  published  by  the  Moscow 
Society  of  the  Lovers  of  Literature,  in  the  Ethnographical 
Collection  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  Collections  of  Chechet  and  Zenkevitch,  Sorae  White 
Russian  songs  have  been  edited  by  Bezsonov,  but  I  have  not 
seen  his  book, 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  area  over  which 
Russian  and  its  dialects  are  spoken.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  vigorous  and  well-developed 
language,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  prophesy  a  long  future 
for  it.  In  riches  it  need  not  yield  the  palra  to  any  of  its 
European  sisters,  and  as  it  relies  upon  itself,  and  does  not 
incorporate  foreign  elements,  it  may  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  most  independent  of  modern  languages.  In  the  West 
its  progress  may  be  checked,  but  in  the  East  it  is  gaining  on 
the  Finnish  and  Tartar  tribes,  and  will  no  doubt  become  the 
language  of  all  Siberia,  The  dialects  will  in  process  of 
time  become  absorbed  into  the  dominant  tongue ;  and 
Russian  will  thus  be  the  property  of  about  fifty  millions. 
The  prospects  of  such  a  lani^uage  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
those  of  England  and  Germany. 


XL— TRADITIONAL  RELICS  OF  THE  CORNISH 
LANGUAGE  IN  MOUNTS  BAY  IN  1875.  By  H. 
Jenner,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  question 
how  far  Old  Cornish  words  are  still  used  in  conversation 
by  the  people  of  West  CoruwalL  Such  words  are  un- 
doubtedly used ;  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  Cornish  by 
those  that  use  them,  and  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  former  language,  except  in  the  sense  of  their 
haWng  been  handed  down  therefrom.  The  words  with 
which  I  have  now  to  deal  are  not  used  in  conversatioUi  but 
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are  known,  by  those  who  can  repeat  them,  to  bare  formed 
part  of  the  old  language  of  their  ancestors.  The  words  are 
but  few,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  known  on  paper^  but 
they  deserve  to  be  pat  on  record  as  the  very  last  relics  of 
the  language  that  have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
without  having  been  incorporated  with  English, 

Some  while  ago  I  received  information  from  the  Bev. 
W-  S,  Lach-Szyrma,  Vicar  of  Nowlyn,  Penzance,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  found  in  his  parish  some  old  people  who  could 
repeat  the  numerals  and  knew  a  few  other  words  of  Cornish. 
In  July,  1875,  I  went  to  West  Cornwall,  and,  in  company 
with  llr.  Lach-Szyrma,  I  visited  these  old  people,  and  after^ 
wards  made  an  expedition  to  the  little  village  of  Mousehole, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  well  known  to  students  of  Cornish 
as  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Dolly  Pentreath,  and,  in 
still  earlier  days,  of  John  Keigwin.  The  result  of  our  inves* 
ligations  I  have  now  to  put  forward.  Such  as  it  is,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes : — A.  The  Numerals.  B.  Ik* 
tached  wards,     C.   Three  complete  sentences. 

The  names  of  our  informants  are  as  follows : 

1.  John  Kelynack,  of  Newlyn,  fisherman,  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  learnt  the  words  from  her  father, 
John  Tremethack,  who  died  in  1852,  aged  87  (a  contem* 
porary,  therefore,  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  who  died  in  1778), 

2.  Mrs.  Soady,  of  Newlyn,  a  widow  of  past  80,  She  had 
also  learnt  of  her  father. 

3.  Stephen  Richards,  of  Newlyn,  Captain  in  the  merchant 
service,  aged  about  70, 

4.  BeiijaminYictorjof  Mouaehole,  fisherman,  aged  about  70, 

5.  Mrs.  Tregarthen,  of  Newlyn,  aged  about  GO. 


A.  The  numerah, — ^We  obtained  two  sets  of  numerals^ 
diflVring  in  a  few  slight  points,  one  from  the  Kelyuacks  and 
one  from  Mrs,  Soady.  The  best  way  to  show  these  will  be 
to  tiibulato  thorn  with  those  given  by  Dr.  Norris  in  his 
••Sketch  of  Coruish  Grammar,*'  and  by  Pryce  m  his 
•*  Aix»hax>logitt  Cornu-Britannica,*'  the  latter  being  those  in 
\\m  in  llio  kat  century* 
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[I  have  adopted  Mr*  A.  J.  Ellis's  system  of  "  Glossic  '* 
for  the  spelling  of  all  the  words  obtained  by  me.  See  Ap- 
pendix. All  other  words  are  spelt  as  I  find  them  in  print  in 
the  authorities  cited*] 
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ThI  KlLTNACKS. 

M316.   8OADT. 

Ptitce» 
IStli  ctjntury. 

l&tk  o^tory. 

1 

OH                             1 

QUim 

wonnaji 

tuii  onan 

2 

doo 

d«u 

dflflQ 

deu 

3 

trei 

traiy 

try 

try 

4 

fmj 

pai^u 

padzlier 

poflwar,  m          ! 
pedyr,/ 

5 

pemp 

pomp 

pemp 

(pymp 

6 

weth 

ctk 

whali 

7 

Baayth 

marftk 

writii 

Mftll 

8 

eilli 

eith 

eath 

0 

noun 

tiou 

jxaw 

naw 

10 

d^^                     1 

deg 

de^g 

dek 

11 

aau'dhak 

cfiudlmk 

eduack 

12 

dowtlirtck 

dewthok 

13 

tAU-dhnk 

;  tau'dhak 

tarthack 

14 

bixwuti'dhak 

bizwtiu-dhok 

pmswartback 

15 
16 

pemtJ-thak 

wodu  ak 

ppjudhack 
;  ttteltiig 

pymthek 

17 

is 

saaTdhak 

ei*dhik 

Baa*}-dhak 
1  d-dhok 

teiUg 
eatog 

la 

20 

notmjak 

notm'jftk 
ig-mw 

Dawiuack 
iganz 

(ngena 
(igaiu 

Now  this  set  of  numerals  is  of  value  in  detennining  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  in  the  last  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  from  these  what 
Lhwyd,  in  his  *' Arch  apologia  Britannica,"  meant  by  his 
elaborate  system  of  Cornish  orthography,  adopted  when  the 
language  was  actually  spoken. 

I  account  for  the  survival  of  the  numerals  on  this  wise* 
Pilchards,  the  great  branch  of  trade  in  Mounts  Boy^  are 
counted  in  the  following  manner.  Take  three  in  each  hand, 
and  say  **one,"  another  three  and  say  "  two,"  and  so  on  up 
to  twenty,  by  which  means  the  **  long  hundred  *'  (or  one 
hundred  and  twenty)  is  arrived  at,  after  which  begin  again. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  who  learned  English  as  a 

'  In  the  caflM  in  which  numerala  are  onrepieMOited  in  thia  colamn,  Br.  Korris 
haa  borrowed  from  l^ce,  baring  failed  to  find  the  equiftlentH  in  tbe  Comifih 
dramas. 
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new  language  would  find  it  easier  to  count  in  Cornish,  and 
would  count  their  fish  in  that  tongue,  and  their  children 
would  hear  them  do  so,  and  would  do  so  themselves,  and  so 
for  that  purpose  the  numerals  as  far  as  twenty  would  survive 
long  after  the  death  of  the  rest  of  the  language.  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  conjectural,  for  I  have  no  evidence  of  fish 
having  been  counted  in  Cornish,  but  the  analogies  of  the 
mutilated  Welsh  numerals  used  in  the  Yorkshire  ''sheep 
scoring,''  and  of  the  present  use  of  Manx  numerals  for 
counting  herrings  in  the  Isle  of  Man  by  even  the  English- 
speaking  Manx-men,  as  well  as  the  coincidence  of  twenty 
being  the  limit,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  notion. 

B.  Detached  words. — Some  of  these  were  obtained  from 
more  than  one  of  our  informants.  In  many  of  them  the 
rules  of  changes  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper  on 
the  Cornish  Language  (Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society,  1873-4,  p.  165),  are  noticeably  carried  out.  I  have 
arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order,  giving  to  each  the 
name  of  our  informant. 

Aaree'u  (Mrs.  Tregarthen). — An  expression  of  surprise. 
This  is  the  present  form  of  the  old  expletive  re-varia  (by  St. 
Mary)  mentioned  by  Scawen  {circ.  1670),  and  by  Lhwyd.  It 
is  still  used  occasionally. 

Baa'gus  (Capt.  Richards). — A  kite  or  hawk.  Bawgus 
vee'un  a  little  kite,  baa'gus  brou  a  great  kite.  This  word  is 
found  in  the  play  of  "  Origo  Mundi "  under  the  form  of 
bar  gas,  in  the  account  of  the  naming  of  the  animals  by  Adam. 
Welsh,  bar  cud,  Breton,  barced  or  barged » 

Boo'bun  (Richards). — A  wick  for  a  lamp.  The  nearest 
analogy  is  the  Breton  poulc'hen  {rn^che).  As  Cornish  it  is  a 
new  word. 

Chil  (Richards). — A  lamp. 

Chib'lz  (Richards). — Young  onions.  "Welsh,  sibwl,  Breton, 
sibolezy  French  ciboule,  Italian,  cipolla,  Latin,  cepullu.  Not 
found  otherwise  in  Cornish. 

Chei  (Richards). — A  house.  Originally  ti  or  tt/,  under 
which  form  it  appears  in  the  Cottonian  vocabulary  and  in 
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the  earlier  plays.  As  a  prefix  in  names  of  places  West  of 
Truro  this  word  (spelt  chy)  is  very  common,  but  in  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  know  of  its  occurring  in  East  Cornwall 
(Gbytan,  near  St.  Columb),  it  is  sounded  chee ;  but  the  older 
form  ty^  which  is  occasionally  found,  is  sounded  (Glossic)  tu 
(as  in  the  name  Tywardreath),  Welsh,  ty,  Breton,  tiy  Irish 
and  Scotch  Gaelic,  ttgh^  Manx,  thie, 

Deu  (Bichards,  Eelynack  and  Victor). — ^Black.  Cornish 
vocabulary  (13th  century)  ^*  duw  niger,"  Welsh,  rfw,  BretoD, 
duy  Irish  and  Scotch,  dubh^  Manx,  doo. 

Dau'u  or  dowr  (Richards). — Water.  This  was  given  with 
chei  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  Chy-an-dotcr  (a  place  ad- 
joining Penzance).  The  vocabulary  gives  it  douer  and  do/er, 
Welsh,  dttTf  dwfry  Breton,  dour^  Old  Irish,  dohhar}  Old 
Scotch,  dobhar  (preserved  in  the  word  dobhran,  an  otter), 
Manx,  dubbyr  (a  pond). 

Frag'un  (Richards). — Dirt.  This  was  given  as  the -meaning 
of  the  name  of  a  field  near  Newlyn.  The  Breton  frigasy 
mud,  appears  to  be  an  analogous  word. 

Oijoa'ltu  (Kelynack  and  Richards). — A  spar  used  to  push 
out  the  sail  of  a  fishing  boat.  Also  called  a  vaa'goo'ud.  A 
notched  board  to  keep  this  in  its  place  was  called  a  timunog'i 
or  trimunog'i.  These  words  are  not  used  now,  and  are  un- 
known to  fishermen  from  other  coasts,  but  I  can  find  no 
derivations  for  them,  though  my  informants  believed  them  to 
be  Cornish  words. 

Krog'un  (Richards). — A  limpet.  In  the  vocabulary  this  is 
found  as  "  crogen  concha,"  in  which  form  it  also  occurs  in 
the  Ordinalia  and  in  the  Poem  of  the  Passion.  Lhwyd 
writes  it  crogan.     Welsh,  cragen,  Breton,  crogan. 

Krau  (Richards). — A  pigsty.  Lhwyd  gives  this  as  a  hovel, 
and  crow  moh  a  pigsty.  The  word  is  still  used  in  West 
Cornwall,  usually  in  the  form  **  a  pig's  crow,"  but  is  known 


1 


^  Sior  is  An  agui  Dobhar 
Tri  Jummmm  tTuitce  an  domhain." 
Bior  and  An  and  Dobhar 
Three  names  for  water  in  the  world. 

The  **  Foms  Focail "  of  John  0*Dagan. 
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to  tho86  who  use  it  as   a  peculiar  word.      Wekh,    <^nrir,| 
Breton,  craou,  Irish  and  Scotch,  ero,  Manx,  croe. 

Mvvnolm   (Kelynack). — A  hearth-stone.     CBichards   andl 
Victor), — A  caboose*  From  nmit  a  stone  (Welsh,  ntuen,  Breton^ 
nien  or  maen)^  and  oUa^^  hearth  (Welsh,  aebcf/d^  Breton^  ciokdyA 
This  word  has  a  curious  history.    Kelynack  gave  it  to  us  asa' 
Cornish  word  that  he  had  been  told  of  in  his  youth,  and  gave 
its  literal  meaning;   but  Victor  said  that  he  remembered 
when  a  meenolm  was  used  on  the  fishing  boats.     It  was,  he  j 
said,  a  sort  of  box  with  stone  and  clay  in  the  bottom,  in  which 
fishermen  cooked  their  food  before  the  invention  or  intro* 
duction  of  iron  stoves*     This  accounts  for  the  survival  of  the  ■ 
word.     When  first  used,  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  1 
nearest  thiug  to  it — a  hearth-stone ;  but  since  the  namers 
spoke  Cornish,  they  called  it  meenoi'os,  and,  there  being  no 
English  word  for  this  ingenious  makeshift,  the  original  name 
stuck  to  it  till  the  thing  itself  went  out  of  use.^ 

Mitvm  (Eichards). — A  small  stone  used  to  drive  the  fish, 
otherwise  known  as  a  kuhoo^H-atom*  I  would  conjecture  that 
the  original  word  was  men  mlnySy  a  little  etone,  and  that  the 
word  men  was  dropped, 

Peeth  (Richards).— A  well.  This  is  a  new  word  in  Cornish,  1 
doubtless  from  the  Latin  putem;  Welsh,  pydew^  Breton,  pum^  j 
French,  puiU^ 

Pedn  (Richards). — A  head.  Given  with  names  of  places. 
This  is  the  common  later  form  of  pen^  which  is  too  well 
known  a  Celtic  word  to  need  discussion. 

V€€*un  or  recn  (Richards). — Little.  This  is  a  common] 
late  form  of  hechan  or  blhan  (with  the  first  mutation).  The 
vocabulary  gives  it  as  "  bockan  parvus,"  Welsh,  bach,  and 
fft/chan,  Breton,  bihanj  Irish,  Scotch  and  Manx,  be^.  It  is  still 
used  in  the  expression  checkl  vee'n  or  raii/n  =  little  child  (a 
common  vocative),  and  Mrs*  Kelynack  remembered  a  girl 
who  used  in  her  younger  days  to  be  called  "  Jenny  vee'un/* 

The  following  additional  words  were  supplied  by  W,  J. 
RawlingSi  Esq*,  of  Hayle,  who  remembered  their  use  many 

*  Thii  word,  in  tho  form  m^tt  olU,  is  mentioned  In  a  paper  bj  J,  H.  Nankivell, 
of  FtDMUieo,  in  the  Otntbnwn'i  litgftsin^  of  Septumber,  1865, 
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years  ago.  They  are  undoubtedly  Cornish,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  are  quite  obsolete. 

SkoH  or  skeii. — An  elder- tree.  This  I  have  heard  used 
myself,  though  the  impression  of  the  usera  was  clearly  that 
the  tree  was  called  a  sATir-tree  because  it  was  crooked, 
Welsh,  ysgaicen^  Breton,  skaw  and  scawen,  Latin,  scobtes, 

Panyun, — A  gable*  Latin,  pinnium,  (see  Ducange),  French, 
pignoti^  Welsh,  pimicn^  Breton,  pinoun. 

Oiiidaa*i/z  and  diguMaa'yz, — A  harvest  feast,  Lhwyd  gives 
degl  as  meaning  a  holiday,  and  derives  it  from  dedh  goil,  the 
day  of  feast.  Welsh,  dgdd  gtagl,  Breton,  de  gouil.  The 
daa'yz  is  perhaps  the  Engliah  word  **tide/'  with  the  first 
initial  mutation  of  t  to  d,  and  the  usual  corruption  of  e/  to  s. 

C.  The  Sentences. — 1,  (Supplied  by  Kelynack  and  Richards), 
Breetil  meeut  {KoljTiack  metu)  trooy'a  bizwawdhu  pem'pez 
(Kelynack  tem'pez)  whe(k*ez  (the  rest  is  English)  all  mcrowd 
all  along  the  line  oh. — This  used  to  be  sung  out  by  fishermen 
in  hauling  in  the  mackerel  nets.  My  informants  could  not 
translate  it,  but  Kelynack  knew  that  when  they  came  to  the 
words  "  all  ascrowd,"  the  fish  were  coming  in  too  thick  to 
count.  The  translation  is  this,  Bree'ui  is  a  lat^  form  of 
britheiy  or  as  the  vocabulary  gives  it,  ^^  breithel  mugil," 
mackerel,  from  brith^  streaked  or  variegated  (Welsh  hnthy 
Breton  briz)*  The  Wclah  equivalent  is  brithyU,  a  trout,  and 
the  Breton  brezel^  mackerel.  Mee*iU  or  mei'u  is  simply  the 
English  word  nuite,  Trooya,  bmcaivdhu^  penvpez,  weth'ez,  are 
i/iirdy  fouHkf  fifths  and  slMu  I  will  just  tabulate  these  with 
Norris*8  and  Pryce's  Cornish,  and  with  the  Welsh  and  Breton. 


ia75. 

NORILTB, 

Pbtce. 

Wft.(jk. 

B&BTON. 

treA&a 

tryge 
peiwere  \ 
pyswere  ] 
pyrap«8 

whofe* 

trega  (g  soft) 

pesirarra 

pempas 

wheythas 

trydydd 

pedwerydd 
pummod 

rtriTod 
fpevftFTfld 

ipeTBTA 

pemv«d 
c'hooc'hfed 
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Kelynack's  tem'pez  is  of  coarse  a  mistake.  The  presence 
of  the  dh  in  bizwawdhu  is  curious.  Possibly  a  form  peawarm 
or  peswarves  once  existed,  and  the  v  (as  the  /  in  the  case  of 
fceth'ez  changed  into  th)  became  dh} 

2.  Lag-en  en  down  (Richards). — This  was  explained  as 
meaning  splashing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water 
(speaking  of  fish).  Lag'en  is  probably  the  same  as  logan  in 
the  name  of  the  Logan  (or  rocking)  stone.  It  is  not  Celtic, 
but  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into  Cornish.  En  is  tin. 
Dou'u  is  tpater  (see  above). 

3.  Paj'i  kulaa'  tuvee'unpolee'un  dumovjonawy. — This  sen- 
tence was  supplied  by  Benjamin  Victor.  His  account  of  it 
was  that  it  used  to  be  said  to  an  old  man  called  Tom  Becaleck, 
and  that  it  meant  "  Tom  Becaleck,  lend  me  your  stick  to  go 
to  Penzance.*'  The  general '  meaning  of  this  translation  is 
probably  right.  I  think  the  sentence  may  be  divided  in  the 
following  way,  though  two  of  the  words  are  as  yet  unintel- 
ligible to  me. 

Pqj-i  kulaa*  tu  vee  un  (or  iu  vee'un)  polee'un  du  moiy  onaay. 
'  Paj'i  is  pigy  or  pesi/,  meaning  pray  or  phase. 

kulaa  I  cannot  translate — perhaps  it  means  lend. 

tu  vee  is  dho  ry,  to  me. 

un  is  an,  the. 
(or  tu  vee'un  is  do  vean,  thy  little.) 

poke'un  is  similar  to  the  Welsh  polyn,  a  pole  or  stick. 

du  moi'j  is  dho  mos,  to  go ;  the  8  being  corrupted  into  j 
according  to  the  common  rule. 

onaa-y  I  cannot  translate. 

Thus  the  English  of  the  sentence  would  be, 

Please  lend  (?)  to  me  the  \   ....  •      /        .    , 
T>7        7    ^\l    I'xn  \stickto  go  (onaa-y). 

or  Please  lend  thy  little         )  if    \         i^/ 

This  then  is  the  result  of  our  investigations.  It  is  not 
much,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  more  to  be  found.  The 
great  district  of  the  Lizard  or  Meneage  peninsula  has  not 
been  searched  yet,  but  there  are  several  workers  in  the  field, 

*  In  Mr.  Nankivell's  paper,  before  alluded  to,  this  sentence  is  ^ven,  but  with 
the  cardinal  numbers  from  one  to  six,  instead  of  these  ordinals. 
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and  before  long  we  shall  perhaps  know  for  certain  exactly 
how  much  tradition  remains.  The  outlying  districts  of 
Zennor,  Morvali  and  Towednack,  in  the  Land's  End  penin- 
sula, seem  to  contain  no  memories  whatever  of  the  old 
language ;  but  that  may  bo  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of 
these  parishes,  which  would  have  made  it  difficult  for  old 
people  to  have  kept  up  their  knowledge  of  Cornish  by  con- 
versing with  others  of  their  own  age. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short 
account  of  what  now  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
Cornish  language  before  every  remaining  fragment  of  it  is 
carefully  put  into  print. 

1.  There  are  several  proverbs,  songs  and  sentences  of  late 
Cornish  to  be  found  in  the  Gwavas  MSS.  (Add,  28,554)  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  MSS,  of  Dr.  Borlaso  at 
Castle  Ilornick,  Penzance.  These  should  be  printed  and 
annotated,  and  such  of  them  as  have  been  already  printed  by 
Pryce  and  Da  vies  Gilbert  should  bo  done  over  again,  as  those 
editions,  especially  the  latter,  are  almost  worthless. 

2*  Then  a  supplement  should  be  made  to  the  excellent 
Cornish  Lexicon  of  the  Rev*  Robert  Williams,  which  should 
contain  every  word  or  form  of  a  word  (not  already  recorded 
therein)  that  is  to  ho  found  in  the  aforesaid  MSS.,  in  Andrew 
Borders  Cornish  dialogues  in  his  "  Boke  of  the  Introduction 
to  llnowledge,"  in  Symonds'  diary  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
Richard  Carew's  "Survey  of  Cornwall,"  in  the  Drama  of  St» 
Meriasek,  and  even  (with  judicious  selection)  in  Hals'  History 
of  ComwalL  No  one  could  do  this  better  than  Canon 
Williams  himself,  if  his  valuahlo  work  in  the  way  of  editing 
Welsh  Romances  should  leave  him  time  to  undertake  it, 

3.  Lastly,  perhaps  a  grammar  shoukl  bo  made,  based  upon 
Dr.  Norris's  **  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar/*  and  that  in 
Lhwyd*8  "  Archaeologia  Britannica,"  only  bringing  in  ef^ertf 
period  of  the  language. 

When  these  things  are  done,  one  at  least  of  the  world's 
languages  will  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 
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APPENDIX. 
Table  of  Glossio  Letters  used  in  the  Foregoing  Paper. 

VOWELS. 

A  As  a  in  hat. 

AA       As  a  in  father. 

AA*  Y   As  the  word  aye  (moaning  f/es\  broadly  sounded. 

AI'Y    As  ay  in  tray. 

AU       As  aw  in  law. 

E  The  ordinary  short  0,  as  in  men. 

EE       The  ordinary  long  e,  as  ee  in  seen. 

EEii    A  fracture  of  the  preceding,  as  in  the  word  ear  with 

the  r  perfectly  untrilled. 
EI       As  y  in  my. 
ETJ      As  ew  in  dew. 
1  As  »'  in  tin. 

0  As  0  in  not. 
OA      As  0  in  smoke. 

01  As  oy  in  hoy. 
00      As  00  in  pool. 

OO'ii   A  fracture  of  the  preceding,  as  oor  in  moor  with  the 

r  untrilled. 
OU       As  ow  in  now. 

JJ         Common  short  m  as  in  until,  or  like  the  second  e  in  the 
Gorman  fneine. 

The  consonants  have  their  usual  English  value.  The 
following  only  call  for  any  remark.  Ch  is  always  soft,  as  in 
church.  O  always  hard,  as  in  go^  get.  J  always  sounded,  as 
in  James.  Dh  represents  th  as  in  thy^  th  being  always 
sounded  as  in  thin. 

For  more  minute  description  of  the  value  of  Glossio 
letters,  and  for  their  comparison  with  PalsDotype  and  with 
Mr.  Melville  BelFs  Visible  Speech  letters,  see  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Elworthy's  paper  on  the  "West  Somerset  Dialect  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1875-6,  Part  I. 
pp.  218—272. 


Y&itr  Revfy,  Six  Vblumei,  ■ 


lime 


tett'. 
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Che  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1862-03.    VZs^ 
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The  IVhib>lngica1   Society')*  Transnctiniit*,  LS?!"^^,  including  Dr. 

I            J.  A,  IL  Mii                                  T     ^  ! Hii  o(  >^coi- 

land,  Willi  i\  II      12«« 
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bu   l*bilological   Society*a  Early    Engliali  Volume,  20*. 
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(tib,  I.;  V,  Uf.  it.  Morris.    A  I  \  Tn^u^^U- 

Uini  o(  I  I  d'Auiour  (about  I32n  i  v  i>r.  R.  F. 

WVyniouUi, 
cvinaB  Manipulnsi  VnrabtJorum,  tUeeariiti«t  tlnglt^h  Uiiyntbg 
Mirtionftrv.     167  v.     Fiio{«citp   Ito.     10*. 

^an  Michel'?^  Avprihttrur  Inwyt,  Kentish  T)ialf»et,  A.li.  ]tW\,  VJk 
""loc  y,  with  an   Int  .  an   Ortlino  uf 
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XII.— DIALECTS  AND  PREmSTORIC    FORMS    OF 
OLD  ENGLISH.     By  Henry  Sweet,  Esq. 

Latin  Words  in  Old  English. 

My  first  object  in  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
changes  undergone  by  Latin  words  introduced  into  Old 
English,  and  to  the  light  these  changes  throw  on  the  inflex- 
ions and  phonology  of  the  language.  As  several  of  these 
words  were  introduced  before  the  period  of  the  oldest  literary 
documents,  they  aflPord  evidence  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
prehistoric  period. 

I  have  also  examined  the  oldest  remains  of  our  language, 
and  collected  the  chief  archaisms,  many  of  which  confirm 
the  evidence  of  the  Latin  words.  I  have  gone  through  the 
Northumbrian  Runic  Inscriptions  given  in  Prof.  Stephens's 
"  Runic  Monuments,"  and  the  following  MSS.  texts : 

1)  The  Northumbrian  fragment  of  Caddmon  from  the  Ely 

MSS.     (0.) 

2)  Bede's  Death  Song,  from  the  St.  Gall  MS.     (BDS.) 
8)  The  Leiden  Riddle.     (R.)  ^ 

4)  The  proper  names  in  Bede's  History  (BH.),  from  the 

Ely  MSS.,  as  given  in  Moberly's  ed.,  and  from  the 
Brussels  MS.,  as  given  by  Mono  in  his  "  Quellen  und 
Forschungen,"  vol.  i. 
These  are  all  Northumbrian. 

5)  The  Epinal  Glossary  (Ep.),  printed  in  "  Cooper's  Re- 

port," and  elsewhere. 

6)  The  Corpus  Christi  (CC.)  Glossary,  unpublished. 
These  two  I  believe  to  be  in  the  Kentish  dialect.  Their 
contents  show  that  tbey  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  from 
a  common  source,  the  dialect  is  the  same  in  both,  and  CC. 
originally  belonged  to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  (Wanley's 
Catalogue,  p.  116). 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of  these  documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  C.  and  BH. — as  far  as  the  Ely  MS.  is 

^  These  three  aie  giyen  in  Bieger's  **  Angekaohfiichet  Leseboeh." 

U 
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concerned,  which  has  been  shown  to  have  been  written  about 
737.  The  other  Northumbrian  fragments  cannot  be  much 
younger,  and  may  be  older.  The  most  archaic  of  all  in 
language  is  the  Epinal  glossary,  and  its  handwriting,  as  that 
of  CC.  also,  points  decisively  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  at  least.  Of  the  Runic  inscriptions  the  Bewcastle 
one  cannot  be  much  later  than  670,  and  the  others,  especially 
the  Ruth  well  Cross  Poem,  are  very  similar  in  every  respect. 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  all  these  texts.  Many  of  the  forms,  both  in 
the  Runic  inscriptions  and  in  the  glossaries,  are  very  doubt- 
ful, and  I  preferred  selecting  only  what  appeared  most  certain 
and  most  in  harmony  with  other  evidence,  to  gathering  a 
mass  of  doubtful  and  obscure  material.  To  grapple  success- 
fully with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  glossaries  requires  a  much 
greater  knowledge  of  Middle  Age  Latin  than  I  possess. 

Latin  words  were  introduced  into  OE.  at  very  different 
periods.  Many  are  evidently  mere  literary  importations  of 
a  very  recent  date.  Such  words  are:  apoafol^  caiic,  cantic^ 
diacan,  etc.  If  these  words  had  been  introduced  in  the 
earliest  period,  they  would  have  appeared  in  the  forms  of 
postolj  celvCy  centec^  deocon.  Of  the  prehistoric  words,  again, 
some  are  older  than  others.  Especially  interesting  are  those 
words  which  were  learnt  by  the  Germans  who  served  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  are  consequently  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Such  words  are :  camp^  cdsere,  mil,  pin, 
strd't,  from  campus,  c^sar,  mllia,  pcena,  strata,  in  Old  High 
German  hamph,  keisar,  mtln,  plna,  strdza.  The  antiquity  of 
these  woixis  is  shown  both  by  their  form  and  their  meaning, 
for  they  are  the  first  words  that  a  soldier  would  naturally 
loam.  The  words  relating  to  Christianity  must,  of  course, 
bo  later,  but  many  of  them,  such  as  biscop,  engel,  mumic, 
mymtcr,  show  very  archaic  forms.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  words  whose  date  cannot  be  determined  from  their  mean- 
ing, but  whoso  forms  are  as  archaic  as  those  of  the  oldest 
worIs.  Such  are  hkien  (language),  m^se,  olfend,  ster,  from 
hithium,  mourn y  eUphantem,  historia,  all  of  which  may  be  as 
old  as  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 
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Many  of  the  words  seem  only  to  appear  in  English, 
although  the  limited  vocabulary  we  possess  of  OHG.  and 
Gothic  must  make  us  cautious  in  inferring  non-occurrence 
in  the  language  from  absence  from  the  dictionaries.  Some 
words  however,  such  as  ceaster  and  munt,  seem  really  to  be 
peculiar  to  English ;  it  is  not  probable  that  such  common 
words  should  have  left  no-  trace  in  OHG.  These  words  must, 
therefore,  have  been  introduced  in  English  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Britain. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  continental  words  do  not  occur  in  OE.  Such  words 
are  the  OHG.  brief,  fira^  kamara^  kelih,  mektar,  zins,  from 
hrere,  firiiB,  camerOy  calicem,  magister,  census.  Two  of  these 
words  appear  in  OE.  in  the  forms  of  calic  and  mcegester-^ 
evidently  late  and  unpopular  forms. 

Inflexions. 

Notrws  AND  Adjectives. 

The  evidence  of  the  following  words  shows  clearly  that 
at  the  time  they  were  introduced  the  weak  feminines  still 
retained  the  original  o-ending  : 
culpe  from  culpa, 

cycene  „     coquina  (OHG.  kuchina). 

msBsse  ,y     missa  (OHG.  missa,  messa). 

m^se  „    mensa. 

meal  we         „     malva. 
Rome-burg  „     Eoma  (OHG.  Boma,  Ruma). 
rude  „     ruta. 

In  the  following  words  the  e  (or  a)  has  been  dropped : 
gimm  (masc.)  from  gemma, 
mil  „     milia  (OHG.  mlla). 

pin  „     p<Ena  (OHG.  pina). 

str»t  „     strata  (OHG.  straza). 

taefl  „     tabula  (OHG  zabal). 

and  in  the  terminations  er^  ol : 

coaster    from  castra  (pi.), 
candol        ,,     candela. 
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In  the  word  scolu  from  schola  there  is  an  exoeptional 
change  into  u. 

If  the  weak  feminine  ending  was  a,  the  weak  masc.  must 
have  ended  not  in  a,  as  in  the  historical  period,  but  in  some 
other  vowel. 

cr^da    from  credo  (Ist  pers,  of  vb,). 
draca      „      draco  (OHG.  tracho). 
struta      „      striithio  (OHG.  striiz). 
These  words  show  that  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  the 
weak  masc.  nominative  ending  was  o,  as  in  Old  Saxon  and 
OHG.     In  the  word  papa  from  papa  (OHG.  p/a/o),  we  may 
safely  assume  a  prehistoric  OE.  pdpo,  as  the  natural  gender 
would  certainly  prevent  the  Latin  papa  fix)m  being  enrolled 
among  the  weak  feminines. 

In  three  cases  this  o-ending  has  been  preserved  within  the 
historical  period.  The  Runic  inscription  on  the  Chertsey 
Dish  has  urcecko  (^tcrecca),  bogo  occurs  once  in  the  CC. 
glossary  as  a  translation  of  "fornis,"  and  se  tympana  in  a 
passage  of  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Cura  Pastoralis  (347/4), 
where  it  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  Latin  dative  tympano. 
But  it  is  evidently  some  reminiscence  of  an  older  o-ending 
which  allowed  such  a  collocation  as  se  tymjmno.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  gen.  pi.  Fameo  (361/25)  and  to 
the  nora.  (ace.)  pi.  Fariseos  (59/20,  363/6),  whose  o  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Latin  Phan^worum,  In  the  last 
example,  however,  the  original  has  Phanscei.  Other  ex- 
amples are  magos,  which  glosses  **  propinquos  "  in  the  Prov. 
(p.  565  below),  and  aldunacerdos  in  the  Rush  worth  gospels. 

In  Old  Saxon  the  oblique  cases  of  weak  nouns  in  the 
singular  were  formed  in  -un.  That  the  same  ending  existed 
in  OE.  is  shown  by  the  ace,  masc.  galgu  in  the  Ruthwell 
Cross  inscription  (on  galgu  gistigcr),  and  the  dat.  (or  ace.) 
fern,  eoi^u  in  the  Riddle,  where  the  final  n  is  dropped,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 

Instead  of  ena  in  the  weak  gen.  pi.  of  substantives  and 
adjectives,  there  are  a  few  examples  of  a  fuller  ana,  ona,  as 
in  Old  Saxon.  These  are  ivehna,  ffdsclicana,  tre6ickdsa)ia,  all 
from  the  Past,  (see  Introd.  p.  xxii.). 
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From  the  form  ealnuweg  (Past.  179/3),  for  the  usual  eahie- 
weg^  we  muat  infer  an  elder  ace*  masc,  -na,  the  a  being 
labialized  by  the  w^  which  m  again  confirmed  by  the  Old 
Suxon  form. 

The  fenj*  pi.  ending  of  adjectivea  in  a  is  well  eatabliahed 
in  the  early  West  Saxon  dialect,  and  there  are  isolated  in- 
stances of  its  use  in  the  masculine  also. 

An  important  feature  of  the  earHest  documents  is  their 
frequent  retention  of  inflexional  /  and  €e,  where  the  later 
language  htis  e  only.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases  in 
which  *  occurs : 

1)  in  I-  and  <«- stems:  medes/iamstedi  BH.,  street  Ep.,  eet 
C,  grwsgrwni  CO.;  in  ummopi  (aspera)  and  ontudri  (eftetum) 
the  mutation  (umlaut)  of  the  root  vowel  is  curiously  enough 
not  expressed,  beiog  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  final  /. 

2)  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  of  feminine  i-stems :  tcyrdi  cripftum 
R,,  on  rodi  Ruthw.,  in  Eomwamfn  Franks  Casket.  It  is 
remarkable  that  cemier  was  made  ioto  an  /-stem — the  nom. 
occurs  several  times  in  BII.  in  the  form  of  ccestir. 

3)  in  the  dat.  (instr,)  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters, 
and  in  the  instr.  sg.  of  adjectives,  interchanged  with  (b  and 
e:  geabiiH  (cere  alieno),  hnrg/i  (amiculo)  CC,  i/it/s  geri  (horno) 
Ep. ;  (^ngi piiifja  (quomodo)  Ep,,  wngepinga  CC,  sume  dmli  CO. 

In  the  following  cases  m  is  used,  constantly  interchanging 
with  €1 

1)  in  the  gen.  eg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters;  geacie* 
Ep.,  iiC(B9  Ruthw.,  hrofi€e9  Cask. 

2)  in  the  dat,  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters,  inter- 
changing with  I :  mij)  biodw  Ruthw.,  oplw  '  Cask. 

3)  in  the  nom.  of  weak  feminine^ :  nercm^  fyrpannm  Ep. 

4)  in  the  ace.  masc.  sg.  of  adjectives :  gegt'rmiednm  (con- 
parantem),  fuptendtiw  (proterentemj  Ep.,  riwnfv  Ruthw, 

5)  in  the  aoc,  fem.  sg.  of  adjectives;  liworhUe  Rid,;  and  of 
a-  substantives  with  «  in  the  nom. :  tfrig/wrw  (from  /an()  Rid. 

6)  in  the  plural  of  adjectives,  both  masc.  and  fem.  a) 
masc.  (^ppU(f,  /usw  Ruthw.,  it/tlw  meglm  Ep.  b)  fem.  icundn^^ 
Kid. 

■  1  rMd  i>^tm  uHnt$  '*  uRnigh  to  their  h»m»  (ocmntr}']/' 
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The  fern,  declension  is  much  confused  even  in  these  early 
texts.  Thus  in  Ep.  and  CC.  we  find  the  dat.  getiuingi  (ap- 
paratione),  contrasting  with  ^tungce,  aetunge  (aucupatione), 
gemangiungcB  (confusione),  etc. 

In  Ep.  we  find  the  plural  uugrdce — indeed  I  have  not  come 
across  any  plurals  in  i,  with  the  exception  of  mtBcti  (C). 
On  the  other  hand,  fem.  o-stems  often  form  their  plural  in 
ce,  and  even  e,  where  the  later  language  has  almost  always 
a :  rufUB  Ep.,  8and<B  (commeatos  sic)  Ep.,  on  ha  haife  CO. 

In  the  w-stems  we  must  note  the  retention  of  the  u  of  the 
nom.  mflodu  Cask.,  and  in  the  name  olwftcoipu  (sic)  Bewc. 

The  following  comparisons  will  bring  out  clearly  the  ex- 
traordinary similarity  of  the  prehistoric  OE.  to  the  Old 
Saxon  noun-inflexions : 


Sg.  nom. 
Ren.  . 
dat.  . 
ace.  . 

i    PI.  nom. 

i     C' : 

j  ace.  . 

I     Sg.  nom. 

I  dat.  . 

!  ace.  . 


Old  English. 


fise  .  . 

fisces  . 
fisce 

fise  .  . 

fiscas 
fisoa 
fiscum,  -on 
fiscas 

hana 
hanan  . 
hanan  , 
hanan  . 


PL  nom.      .  hanan  . 

gen. .     .  ;  hanena  . 

dat.  .     .  hanimi  . 

ace.  .     .  !  hanan  . 

I 

Sg.  nom.      .  hirde    . 

I  tunge    . 

Acc.8g.masc.  '  blindne. 


Prehistoric  O.E. 


fise  ...  . 
fiscffis,  (-asF)  . 
fiscffi,  (-a  ?) ;  -i 
fise    ...    . 


fiscos,  -as  . 
fisco,  -a  .  . 
fiscum,  -on . 
fiscos,  -as    . 


Old  Saxon. 


hano 

hanun,  -an  .  .  . 
hanun, -an .  .  . 
hanun, -an  .     .     . 

hanun, -an ... 
hanona,  -ana,  (-ano?) 

hanuni , 

hanun, -an  .     .     .     . 


hirdi. 
tunga 


fise 

fiscas,  -es 
fisca,  -e 
fise 

fiscos,  -as 
fiseo,  -a 
fiseum,  -on 
fiseos,  -as 

hano 

hanun, -an 
hanun, -an 
hanun, -an 

hanun,  -an 
hanono 
hanun 
hanun, -an 

hirdi 
tunga 


blindna blindan,  -ana,  -na 


The  few  instances  which  occur  in  OE.  of  masc.  and  neut. 
strong  genitives  and  datives  in  as  and  a  are  very  doubtful,  as 
they  mostly  occur  in  quite  late  MSS.  The  same  applies  to 
the  neut.  pi.  a  for  u  (fata,  tnindra,  etc.).  It  seems  however 
probable  that  ws  and  (e  point  to  an  earlier  as  and  a. 
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Yebbs. 

We  may  now  consider  the  verb  inflexions,  beginning  with 
the  strong. 

The  Ist  pers.  sing,  indie,  pres.  ends  inu  or  o:  grcetu  (con- 
venio)  Ep.,  ohermi^o  (vinco)  CC. 

The  third  sg.  pres.  generally  preserves  the  i^  the  consonant 
being  either  d,  t  or  '^  (often  written  th) :  siflfS,  mi^i^  CO., 
siflity  tychtit  Ep.,  hlimmid  Rid.  Compare  my  remarks  in  the 
Introd.  to  the  Pastoral,  p.  xxxiv. 

The  pres.  subj.  sg.  has  cb  :   (he)  utieorthcB  BDS. 

The  pret.  subj.  originally  had  t,  as  is  shown  by  the  mutated 
forms  gemyney  dyrren^  etc.,  in  the  Past.  (Introd.  p.  xxxv.). 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  subjunctives  originally  had 
mutated  vowels,  such  forms  2A  fynde^  etc.,  being  afterwards 
levelled  imder  the  indicative  plurals /wne^fow,  etc. 

The  pres.  participle  ends  in  i :  sorgendi  CC,  hrutendi  Hid. 

The  past  partic.  has  in  a  few  cases  a,  o,  generally  ce  or  e: 
gemid<in  Erfurt  glosses  ^  (published  by  Oehler  in  the  Neue 
Jahrbiicher  fur  Philologie,  1847),  geborone  CC,  gibcen  idcbb  Ep. 

In  the  weak  conjugations  we  may  notice  that 

The  pret.  sing.  1st  and  3rd  persons  ends  in  a  and  cb:  manoda 
Past.,  oferhergeada  Chronicle,  (ic)  daratce  Ruthw.  (he)  tiadce 
C  m-verbs  preserve  the  i  in  the  pret.  and  past  participle  : 
astelidcB  {^-astealde)  C,  bismiridce  CC,  oberstoelid  CC,  biatemid 
Ruthw. 

In  the  conjugation  which  corresponds  to  the  on-conjugation 
in  0.  Saxon  there  is. a  constant  fluctuation  between  o  and  a : 

a)  pres.  (he)  ofoticcfS  Prov.  Sal.,  (he)  oferaceado'S  Past.  336/11. 

b)  pret.  gela^ade,  meldadun  CC     c)  past  partic.  arasad  CC 
The  Latin  importation  pyngan  from  pungere  affords  direct 

proof  that  all  the  weak  verbs  of  the  first  conj.  originally 
ended  in  -uzn,  as  in  Old  Saxon,  the  stages  being  pungian, 
pyngian,  pyngan.  The  second  conj.  probably  ended  in  -on  or 
-an  indifferently,  judging  from  the  constant  alternation  of  o 
and  a,  not  only  in  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  but  also  in 
the  prehistoric  inflexions  generally.     The  ending  -ian  of  the 

^  These  glosses  are  very  similar  to  £p.  both  in  matter  and  language. 
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hiBtorical  period  cannot  have  established  itself  till  after  the 
loss  of  the  original  t  of  tellan,  tSean^  etc.  The  origin  of  this 
peculiar  ending  is  no  doabt  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Saxon 
scawoian  for  the  older  scatcon,  which  has  been  rightly  ex- 
plained as  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  second  to  the  first 
conj.  The  oldest  ascertainable  form  of  such  a  verb  as 
scedwian  was  therefore  scedwan  or  scedicon,  then  scedicaian  and 
finally  scedwian. 

The  following  table  will  again  bring  out  the  original 
identity  of  most  of  the  prehistoric  OE.  yerb-inflexions  with 
those  of  Old  Saxon.  I  have  given  the  Eentish  forms  from 
the  Vespasian  Psalter,^  as  well  as  the  WS.,  as  being  more 
archaic. 


W.8. 

Ebntish. 

Oldbst  £. 

0.  Saxov. 

Present  indie,  sg.  1)  finde    .    . 

findu .    . 

findu, -0  .    .    . 

findn 

2)finde8t.     . 

findes.    . 

findis  .... 

findis 

8)finde«,fint 

finde«     . 

findid,  .i«, -it    . 

findid,  -it 

pi.  findatS .    . 

finda-5     . 

findad,  -at$,  -at . 

findad, -at 

Subj.  sg.  I)  finde    .    . 

finde  .    . 

finds,  (-af).    . 

finda 

2)ftnde    .    . 

finde  .    . 

findaa 

3)  finde    .     . 

finde  .    . 

finda 

pi.  finden  .    . 

finden 

findan P    .    .    . 

filMliffl 

Pret.  Indie,  sg.  1)  fand     .     . 

fand  .    . 

fand    ...    . 

fand 

2)  funde  .     . 

funde.     . 

fyndi  .... 

fundi 

3)  fand     .     . 

fand  .     . 

fand    .... 

fand 

pi.  fondon     . 

fundun   . 

fundun     .    . 

fundan 

Subj.  8g.  1)  funde  .     . 

funde.     . 

fyndi   .... 

fundi 

2)  funde  .     . 

funde.     . 

f>Tldi    .... 

fundis 

3)  funde  .     . 

funde .     . 

fyndi  .... 

fundi 

pi.  funden 

funden    . 

fyndin.     .    .    . 

fundin 

Infin.  findan  .     . 

findan 

findan.     .     .    . 

findan 

Partic.  pres.  findende    . 

findende  . 

findendi    .    .     . 

findand 

Partic.  pret.  funden .     . 

funden    . 

fundan,  -ajn  .    . 

fundan 

Pret.  8g.  1  &  3  perfls.  nerede .     . 

nerede    . 

nerida.     .     .     . 

nerida 

Pret.  partic.  genered    . 

genered  . 

ginerid     .     .     . 

ginerid 

Infin.  nerian  .     . 

nerian     . 

nerian.     .     .     . 

nerian 

s^can    .    . 

so^can     . 

soecian'     .    .    . 

sokian 

8ce&wian  . 

sce&wian. 

sce&wan,  (-ajanF) 

scawon, 
-ojan,  -an 

'  p.  655  below 

2    ^] 


his  form  is  rather  early  "  Anglo-Frisian  "  than  English.    See  below. 
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Phonology. 

Vowels. 

The  most  marked  change  of  the  short  vowels  is  the  uniform 
one  of  0  into  u  before  nasals : 

munuc  from  monaohus  (OHG.  munih). 

munt       ,,    montem. 

pmid       y,    pondus  (OHG.  phunt,  Gothic  pund). 

It  is  a  well-known  law  in  OE.,  as  in  the  other  cognate  lan- 
guages, that  u  is  preserved  before  nasals  and  does  not  undergo 
the  usual  change  to  o.  The  only  o  that  can  come  before 
nasals  in  OE.  is  the  open  o  from  a  in  monn^  etc.  The  change 
of  mont  into  munt  tends,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  short  o 
in  Latin  had  the  close  sound. 

In  gimm  from  gemma,  and  pitman  from  penadre,  we  have 
an  analogous  change  of  e  into  i,  which  has  not  happened  in 
spendan  from  expendere  (OHG.  ttpent&n). 

Still  more  irregular  is  the  word  m(B98e  from  missa.  The 
OHG.  forms  misaa  and  messa  show  the  intermediate  stages. 
The  change  of  e  into  w  occurs  also  in  almeaae  from  eleemoayni. 

Olfend  from  elephantem  agrees  with  Goth,  ulbandua,  both  in 
form  and  in  the  change  of  meaning  to  that  of  "  camel." 
Bat  in  CC.  the  form  elpendbaan  occurs. 

In  torr  from  turria  we  have  a  change  which  may  have 
begun  in  Latin  itself. 

In  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  we  may  first  notice  the 
treatment  of  d  and  ^  in  : 

c&sere  from  csosar  (OHG'  keisar,  Goth,  kaisar). 

pr&fost    „     prscpositus. 

street       „     strata  (OHG.  straza). 

The  changes  in  the  last  two  may  be  only  due  to  that  inter- 
change of  d  and  (k  in  such  words  as  gdst  (gceat)  and  atcd 
(8(kw),  which  is  so  common  in  Early  ^W.  Saxon,  but  the 
Gothic  and  OHG.  forms,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Old 
Norse  keimriy  show  that  the  d  of  cdaere  comes  from  an  older 
aiy  as  in  hdm^  etc.  The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest  is 
that  the  word  was  introduced  into  the  Teutonic  languages  at 
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a  time  when  they  had  no  open  ci,  and  that  when  they  heard 
the  broad  cb^  they  analysed  it  into  ai. 

The  word  m^^  from  mema  points  back  to  a  time  in  which 
%iifi^  etc.,  still  existed  in  the  form  of  «fin%,  etc. 

The  change  of  ce  into  i  in  pin  (OHG.  plna)  from  pcma  was 
no  doubt  already  carried  out  in  Latin  itself. 

The  development  of  the  diphthong  e6  out  of  ia  in  deofol 
(OHG.  tiuval)  from  diabolm  is  evidently  due  to  that  confu- 
sion between  eo  and  ea^  ed  and  ed^  which  is  common  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  The  diphthong  in  predst  from  presbyter  is  quite 
anomalous,  but  is  supported  by  the  OHG.  prieatar.  Leo  mav 
be  a  purely  learned  form. 

The  words  with  mutation  are  interesting : 

engel        from  angelus  (OHG.  angil,  engil). 

cymen         „  cuminum  (OHG.  chumin). 

mynet         „  moneta  (OHG.  muniza). 

mynster       „  monasterium  (OHG.  munister,  monstar). 

•  pytt  „  puteus  (OHG.  puzzi). 

cffese(^,y)    „  caseus  (OHG.  kasi). 

Iseden  „  latinus  (with  lengthened  a  ?). 

bUt  „  hisloria  (OHG.  storia). 

The  form  cngel  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the  analogy  of 
the  proper  name  Engle,  Moneta^  etc.,  passed  through  the 
stages  of  miniHa,  munifa,  before  the  mutation  took  place 
(cp.  munf,  etc.).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  Germanic 
accentuation  of  the  first  syllable,  regardless  of  quantity.  In 
the  case  of  stSr  it  is  possible  that  the  Italian  form  storia  may 
already  have  existed  in  popular  Latin.  The  stages  were,  of 
course,  sfon'a,  stdri,  sfcen,  sii^r,  stir. 

The  words  candol  and  2>W0^  from  candeh  and  piper,  show 
that  the  os  before  liquids  in  unaccented  syllables  are  often 
later  modifications  of  an  older  e.  The  second  u  in  niiomc  is 
probably  due  to  assimilation. 

In  conclusion  I  will  call  attention  to  the  word  ccmpa  as  an 
instance  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  words  in  OE.  First 
of  all  the  word  camp  itself  must  have  been  thoroughly 
natumlizod.      Then  a  derivative  campio  was  found  (OHG. 
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kamfio),  then  came  the  mutated  cempio,  then  cempo,  and 
finally  cempa.  Similarly  pyngan  from  pungere  postulates 
pungian,  then  pyngian  BS^d.  pyngan. 

OoirsoNAirrs. 

In  the  following  words  t  has  become  d : 
abbod      from      abbatem. 
derodin       „        teredinem. 
Is6den  ,,         latlnus. 

rude  „        ruta. 

P  has  become  h  in  biscop  (OHG.  biscof)  from  episcopm. 
The  same  dropping  of  the  initial  vowel  in  piafol  from  eptstolus, 
but  without  any  consonant  change. 

These  changes  were  probably  carried  out  in  Latin  itself, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Augustine  and  his  companions  pro- 
nounced ladintM,  rUda,  ebiscopus,  etc.,  of  course  only  in 
popular  words. 

This  suggests  the  important  question  of  the  Latin  pro- 
nunciation of  d  and  b  between  vowels.  It  is  clear  that  in 
French  they  both  passed  into  the  unstopped  %  and  v.  In 
the  case  of  v  the  sound  is  still  preserved  in  many  cases 
(evSque,  etc.),  while  the  %  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  dh  of 
the  Strassburg  oaths  (ajudha,  Ludher).  Additional  confirma- 
tion is  afibrded  by  the  spelling  lupytte  =  Judith  in  the 
Chronicle  (885).  The  conjecture  may  therefore  be  hazarded 
that  in  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  the  sixth  and  following 
centuries  a  sort  of  '^  lautverschiebung ''  had  taken  place, 
medial  and  final  t  becoming  d^  and  d  becoming  %.  The 
Italian  retention  of  d  might  be  simply  a  later  change  of  % 
into  dy  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  of  the  modem  Teutonic 
languages  (Danish  tingy  det=.0.  Norse /w^,  ^at). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  oldest 
English  MSS.  d  and  b  are  constantly  used  together  with  th^ 
/,  %  and/,  to  express  the  same  two  sounds.  Decisive  proof 
is  aflforded  by  such  spellings  as  cnearibt,  iybt=cne&rift,  lyfty  in 
CO.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  assuming,  as  I  used  to 
do,  that  the  d  in  such  a  spelling  as  gidanc  really  represents 
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the  true  d.     If  the  gi  is  remoyed,  we  get  not  danc  bat  thane^ 

the  sound  in  both  cases  being  almost  certainly  %. 

In  Credcas  from  Ghrcecm  we  have  what  is  probably  a  very 

ancient  change  oi  g  to  c.     It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  word 

may  have  been  introduced  while  the  lautverschiebung  was 

still  in  progress.     The  OHG.  kreah^  kriah  shows  the  same 

consonant  change  and  the  same  anomalous  diphthong. 

In 

diht  from    dictum  (OHG.  dihton), 

trahtian       „       tractare  (OHG*.  trahton), 

scrift  „       scriptum  (OHG.  sorift), 

we  have  changes  which  can  be  pointed  out  in  OE.  itself. 
For  the  later  niht,  tniht,  the  oldest  Northumbrian  and  Kentish 
documents  have  nwct  and  nusct,  and  in  Ep.  we  also  find  such 
forms  as  accept  for  sceaft. 
In 

fers        from    versus  (OHG.  fers), 

Fergil      „       Vergilius  (Metres  of  Boethius), 

we  have  evidence  of  the  ^-pronunciation  of  /  in  OE.,  as  in 
Irish  and  Welsh. 

In  palant  from  pahtium  there  is  an  insertion  of  a  nasal, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  any  support  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Romance  languages.  It  is,  however,  inserted  in  the 
OHG.  phalanza  as  well.  In  Ercol  from  Hercules  we  have 
evidence  of  the  loss  of  A  in  popular  pronunciation. 

The  Old  English  Dialects. 

The  investigation  of  the  dialects  of  Old  English  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
earlier  remains.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
nothing  in  West  Saxon  earlier  than  Alfred's  time,^  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  other  dialects  are  not  due  merely  to  difference  of  age. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  divergences  which  pre- 

*  I  was  mistaken  in  claiming  the  Charter  and  MartjTology  mentioned  in  the 
Introd.  to  the  Past.  (p.  xxi.)  as  WS.  The  Charter  is  clearly  Kentish,  and  the 
Martyrology's  non-W53.  character  is  made  probable  by  the  spelling  fcringa  for 
fteiiuga. 
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vailed  in  Alfred's  time.  For  this  the  materiala  are  fortunately 
full  and  trustworthy-  For  the  Northumbrian  dialect  we 
have  the  glosses  to  the  Durham  Gospels  (D.)^  and  to  the 
Durham  Ritual  (Hit.).  Both  are  written  in  the  same  hand, 
which  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century*  Wanley  asaigna  them  to  Alfred's  reign.  It  must 
not^  however,  he  forgotten  that  the  handwriting  may  have 
changed  more  in  the  North,  and  consequently  may  be  later 
than  it  seems.  In  the  Mercian  or  Midland  dialect  we  have 
the  Rush  worth  gloss  to  the  Gospels  (Ru.),  which,  as  fur  as 
Matthew  is  concerned,  is  quite  independent  of  the  Durham 
glo68,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray. 
The)'  are  probably  only  a  little  later  than  D.  In  Kentish 
we  have  the  numerous  Charters,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  gloss  od  the  Psalms 
(Veep.  A.  1)  in  the  British  Museum  (Ps.),  which  originally 
belonged  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  the  gloss  on  the 
Proverbs  (Vesp.  D.  6),  unpublished  (Prov,).  These  two  are 
written  in  a  very  similar  hand,  probably  of  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  latest  Kentish  documents  are,  there- 
fore, rather  earlier  than  the  earliest  Saxon. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
dialects  is  their  combination  of  archaism  and  disintegration, 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  Southern  English 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Wo  find  the  same  confusion  of 
genders  (Sws  mcehteB^  pi.  burgas^  etc.),  of  cases  {heom  ace.  in 
Ru.),  of  strong  and  weak  {^ws  lichames).  The  most  marked 
in0exional  characteristics  that  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
have  in  common  are:  1)  the  loss  of  final  «,  and  2)  their  re- 
tention of  the  w^eak  noun  ending  «  or  o.  The  loss  of  final  n 
was  probably  a  main  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  two 
dialects,  for  the  confusion  was  soon  increased  by  weakening 
of  the  exposed  vowel. 

The  following  lista  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  forms 
thus  produced : 

Sg,  nom.  maac.  D.  noma,  willo.     Ru,  se  dumbe* 

fern.    D.  eor^u,  swi'^ra.    Rit.  sunne,  sunna. 
neut.  D.  hearta,  ego. 
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Sg.  nom.  geiL     Ru.  geleafa,  witg^i. 

dat.     D.  ego.     Bit.  nome ;  ear^e.     Bo.  noman, 

noma ;  eoi^an,  eor^u. 
ace.     D.  witga,  witgo,  witge;  ear^o^  eoi^e.  Eu. 

Sonne,  eor)^.     oempo ;  earo. 
PL  nom.  (ace.)  D.  ^a  ilco,cempo;  earo.    Rit.  blostmo,  ego. 

Ru.  witga,  witgu,  wyrhte,  wyrhtu. 
gen.    D.  witgana,  egana.     Rit.  haelguna  (7/6= 

hfilgena).     Ru.  nedrana. 
dat.     D.  egum,  gemaero  (2/16). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  such  apparent 
archaisms  as  sumia,  hearta,  are  genuine  or  merely  the  result 
of  confusion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inflexions 
in  'U  and  -o  and  the  genitive  plurals  in  -ana  are  traditions  of 
the  old  forms  we  have  already  determined. 

Other  possible  archaisms  are  the  subjunctives  (/>u)  ut 
aicearpa  and  (ge)  gehoera  in  Ru.  (8/31,  and  10/27),  together 
with  the  participles  actvedan  and  onwrigan  (12/17,  10/26). 
The  form  fmten  (jejimabunt,  9/15)  is  either  a  mistaken 
subj.  or  else  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  later  Midland 
plurals  in  -en.  In  Rit.  we  find  the  subjunctives  tre  giear- 
nigo,  gihealda  tee,  etc.,  in  D.  ngfa  (nesciat),  etc.  It  may 
be  remarked  generally  that  the  loss  of  final  n  is  carried 
out  most  fully  in  D.,  especially  in  the  infinitive,  and  least  of 
all  in  the  Mercian  Ru.,  where  the  n-less  infinitive  is  excep- 
tional, although  there  are  several  examples  {wesa  3/14,  nioma 
5/42,  cetece  6/27,  etc),  and  the  loss  of  n  is  common  enough 
in  the  weak  substantives.  Of  the  use  of  the  weak  ending 
-w  (-o)  in  the  strong  declension,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
two  Northumbrian  texts  (especially  in  Rit.)  as  in  many 
cases — the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  adjectives  and  of  fem. 
substt.  for  instance — almost  to  supersede  the  regular  ending, 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  Ru.  The  Mercian  dialect  is,  in 
short,  much  more  conservative  and  stable  than  the  North- 
umbrian, and  in  this  respect  stands  half-way  between  it 
and  Kentish  and  Saxon.  But  the  most  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  is  the  Northumbrian  change  of  ^  into  s  in 
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verbal  endings.  Such  forms  as  he  lufas  for  hi  lufd^,  ge  oncna" 
1008  for  gS  oncndwc^,  which  are  common  in  Rit.  and  almost 
exclusively  used  in  D.,  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Mercian 
Ru. 

In  Kentish  we  find  no  traces  of  disintegration,  any  more 
than  in  West-Saxon ;  there  are  no  weak  o-endings,  and  only 
a  few  isolated  cases  of  dropping  of  final  ».  There  are, 
however,  a  few  examples  of  the  loss  of  n  in  the  Ps. : 
^ere  8wP6re  ^inr^  (38/7,  with  a  above  the  e  of  8i€p6re),  alle 
halge  his  (90/24).  The  characteristic  feature  of  Kentish 
appears  to  be  its  frequent  diphthongization  of  ^,  forming  a 
diphthong  ei^  which  is  quite  unknown  in  the  other  dialects. 
This  ei  is  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  Thus  in  Ep.  we  find 
hodei  (=ibodeg,  bodig)y  in  CO.  isemgrei  {='gr(kg),  popei  and 
popmg.  It  is  extremely  common  in  the  Prov. :  deige  (die), 
mePShades  (pubeftatis),  geceide  (vocavi).  The  form  dei  for 
dcBg  occurs  three  or  four  times  in  the  Charters,  which  show 
the  diphthong  in  other  words  also.  The  spelling  deige  is 
probably  due  to  confusion  between  deie  and  dege,  the  g  not 
being  really  sounded. 

Such  forms  as  dcegaa^  d(pga  (gen.  pi.),  for  the  regular  dagaa, 
daga,  are  frequent  in  the  Ps.  The  same  extension  of  the  use 
of  £P  is  frequent  in  the  oldest  documents :  Ep.,  for  instance, 
has  haguthom  twice,  8C(Bdugeardas,  utmlhhsbuc.  In  the  last 
word  we  have  an  example  of  the  confusion  between  e  and  ee, 
which  is  common  in  all  the  Kentish  writings,  especially  in 
some  of  the  Charters,  which  also  employ  it  even  for  A  {gede^ 
Ian,  clenCy  helan,  etc.).  The  confusion  is  no  doubt  purely 
graphic  in  most  cases. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Prov.  is  their  frequent  use  of  e 
for  y,  as  in  leti  (caUidus),  gelden  trendel  (aureus  circulus); 
also  for  y :  unten^  (aperit),  hlest  (ausculta).  In  the  Ps.  we 
find  only  gehtd^  (20/11) =Ay^^«^,  with  a  very  anomalous  g 
for  h.     In  Ep.  we  have  gecendilican  (genuine). 

We  now  come  to  West-Saxon.     I  have  already  pointed 
out  elsewhere^  that  the  Modern  E.  deed,  seed,  sheep,  etc., 
cannot  be  directly  derived  from  the  WS.  d(kd,  B<kd,  8C<kp,  but 
^  History  of  Eoglkh  Soundi,  p.  6L 
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must  come  from  a  dialect  which  had  did^  sM,  9C^,  eUi.  I 
find  on  examination  they  are  actually  the  only  forms  exiatiiig 
in  the  three  other  dialects.  The  following  examples,  taken 
indiscriminately  from  the  chief  texts,  will  show  that  where- 
ever  WS.  ^  corresponds  to  Gothic  i,  OHG.  d,  it  is  written 
with  an  e  in  Anglian  and  Kentish,  while  it  is  written  a  in 
all  other  cases. 

D.  huer,  ^er,  (hi)  werun,  her  (="hair") — dael,  keran, 
heolend,  sse.  Bit.  ded,  lecedom.  Ru.  slepan,  ondredan,  her 
(="hair'*),  seep,  (hi)  bedun,  forletan,  (hi)  cwedun — hadlan, 
ha^lend,  dsel,  IsDran,  hwaete,  clsensian.  Ps.  slepan,  ondredan, 
(hi)  werun,  (hi)  etun,  forletan,  sed,  efen,  untelwyr^e — hselo, 
hwsBte,  la>dan,  esd,  dadl,  flaesc. 

There  are  several  exceptions,  many  of  which  are  prob- 
ably due  to  carelessness.  Thus  Ru.  has  laceSy  delan,  helend 
in  isolated  instances,  both  D.  and  Fs.  often  write  enne 
(masc.  sg.  ace.  of  an),  which  may,  however,  have  had  a 
short  vowel.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Ps.  always  has  9we, 
and  ^ere^  etc.  (from  8e).  Ep.  is  altogether  somewhat  ir- 
regular in  its  use  of  (b,  but  agrees  generally  with  the  others : 
gerlicw,  streibara,  meeg  (propinquus),  gredi^ — hcetendm  (ca- 
lentes),  dccly  see.  The  mutation  of  original  d,  which  is 
.  written  cb  in  WS.,  seems  also  to  have  had  the  close  sound  : 
Ep.  geheru  (habitudines),  ineri  (adj.),  sefupigcB,  steeli  (steel) 
D.  geicede  (vestimentum),  mersian,  Ru.  gemerum  (bounda- 
ries). Several  of  the  words  given  above  may  also  be  mutates, 
such  as  ded,  sed,  gredig.  Even  in  WS.  there  are  exceptional 
cases  of  <?= original  d.  Thus,  although  r^rf=O.H.Q.  rdt,  has 
^,  it  is  always  written  e  in  proper  names,  u^i/rSdy  etc.  There 
are  besides  several  isolated  exceptions,  tr^n,  cw^n,  mice. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  early  WS.  is  its  extensive  use  of 
the  diphthong  ie,  as  in  hienCy  hieder,  ie/dra,  gehieran,  sie 
(subj.).  This  ie  is  frequent  in  all  the  WS.  M8S.  of  Alfred's 
time.  Traces  of  it  occur  in  the  oldest  Kentish,  Ep.  showing 
fiersty  alieset  (eximet),  and  Ps.  fienda  (hostium),  onaien  (vultus). 
The  subj.  sie  also  occurs  in  the  Northumbrian  BDS.,  but  the 
e  may  be  only  inflexional. 

The  same  aflBnity  between  Kentish  and  WS.  is  shown  by 
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the  latter's  occasioDal  use  of  e  for  y,  which  in  the  word  emhe 
continues  even  into  the  late  WS.  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  very  peculiar  s^  for  st  is  extremely  frequent  in  the 
Hatton  MS.  of  the  Past.,  but  is  not  common  elsewhere. 
Examples  are  gAn^y  ^ti  ttd^^  ^t*  ciddes^.  I  find  an  example 
in  the  Ps.,  dus^e  (142/25),  and  there  may  be  more. 

The  fem.  plur.  of  adjectives  in  a  (ealla  h4c,  etc.)  seems  also 
to  be  peculiar  to  early  WS.  The  Prov.  show  the  masc. 
manega  ecyraa  (plurimsD  segetes). 

The  late  WS.  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  dialects 
by  its  extensive  use  of  y,  ^  for  t,  e,  ^,  and  other  vowels  in 
such  words  as  [he)  wyr^,  hyrdes,  yldra,  awyrdy  gehyraUy  nyd. 
It  is  clear  from  modern  English  that  this  y  never  existed  in 
-  the  Mercian  dialect,  nor  are  any  but  doubtful  traces  of  it  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Anglian  and  Kentish  texts.  An 
isolated  case  is  halwy^ide  for  halwende  in  the  Ps.  {jl^lQ)^ 
which  is  paralleled  by  the  late  WS.  atranghynde,  M  atynt, 
etc.,  but  the  y  may  have  a  different  origin. 

An  important  characteristic  of  West-Saxon  is  its  strict 
separation  of  ea  (from  a),  and  eo  (from  e),  also  of  ed  and  ed, 
which  are  constantly  confounded  together  in  all  the  other 
dialects,  generally  under  the  a-forms,  although  there  are 
instances  of  the  converse  change.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples : — 

ea  for  eo :  D.  gelearnian  ;  stearra ;  (ic)  eam,  am  vel  eom 
(11/28);  eor^o,  ear^e.  Ru.  (he)  eade,  wearpan; 
(ic)  eam,  nsDm  (=ne  eom),  nam.  Ps.  ear%e; 
cwea^a^  ge ;  ic  eam ;  heara. 

edtored:  D.  diobul,  diable;  gesea  (=gese6n);  preast. 
Eu.  aeteawde  (pret.) ;  bread.  Ps.  lea,  geamrung, 
(hi)  gesia^.     Ep.  weadhoc  (sarculum). 

eo  for  ea :  Eu.  eorfe^e. 

eo  for  ea:  D.  geneolecedon,  genealacede.  Eu.  (he) 
neolice^.     Ps.  neowest ;  neolican. 

There  are,  however,  several  examples  of  ea  for  eo  in  WS. 
also.  First,  the  form  eart  itself,  which  is  indeed  the  only 
one  existing,  and  then  such  forms  as  feala  for  fela  {/eola), 
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which  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the  late  "WS,,  earn  (in  the 
Lauderdale  Orosius),  and  several  others  in  the  Past. 

Many  of  the  other  distinctive  features  of  WS.  are  purely 
chronological,  that  is,  they  are  the  result  of  later  change. 
Such  are  the  4  for  the  6b  of  the  other  dialects,  the  -«  for  -«  of 
the  first  person  present  of  the  verb,  the  ^est  for  -tf«  of  the 
second  person,  etc.  There  are  two  examples  of  oe  (oe^il, 
oele)  for  6  in  the  Past.,  one  of  -w  (ic  cwe^o),  and  several  of 
'68.  The  ic  cwe^o  of  the  Past,  is  the  only  example  of  the 
form  that  we  have  in  WS.,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it 
must  once  have  been  as  universal  in  WS.  as  in  the  other 
dialects. 

In  the  case  of  archaisms  which  do  not  happen  to  have 
been  preserved  in  WS.  we  can  only  conjecture  by  analogy 
that  they  must  have  formerly  existed  in  the  dialect.  Such 
are  the  presents  w  beom,  ddm,  the  preterites  forledrt,  ondre* 
drdy  the  reflexive  possessive  sin  (which  occurs  in  the  Kit.). 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  plural  form  aron  of  the  verb  "  to 
be"  was  originally  WS.  as  well  as  Northumbrian  and 
Kentish. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  changes  that  the  North- 
umbrian and  Kentish  dialects  underwent,  as  they  will  teach  us 
to  be  cautious  in  not  inferring  too  much  about  the  prehistoric 
stages  of  the  WS.  dialect.  Both  Northumbrian  and  Kentish 
entirely  lost  the  ct^  and  pt^  of  the  earliest  period,  m(Ect  and 
sccept  becoming  mceht  and  scrp/if,  while  even  WS.  has  one  or 
two  instances  of  ct  (geirorct  in  the  Chronicle).  The  Old 
Northumbrian  til  and  end  have  left  no  trace  in  D.,  which  has 
only  to  and  ami,  as  in  WS.  The  Old  Kentish  end  disappears 
also  in  the  Ps.  and  Charters.  The  e^^a  {ceththa)  of  the  Old 
Northumbrian  Rid.  appears  in  the  WS.  form  o^^e  {cr^^ce)  in 
D.,  although  epa  is  still  preserved  in  Ru.  The  Old  North- 
umbrian Verity  ^erih  (Rid.),  however,  is  still  preserved  as 
^erh  in  D.,  wliile  Ru.  has  the  WS.  purh,  and  the  Old  Kentish 
^orh  (Ep.)  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ps.,  and  occurs  also  several 
times  in  the  early  WS. 

All  these  details  are  summed  up  in  the  answer  to  the 
question.  What  were  the  dialectal  distinctions  in  English 
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during  tbe  first  few  centuries  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  ? 
The  answer  ia  that  they  were  very  slight.  There  seem  to 
have  been  three  diulects,  Anglian,  Kentish,  and  Saxon.  The 
Anglian  was  characterized  by  a  special  tendency  to  throw  off 
final  n,  and  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  weak  ending  u{tt)* 
Xentish  and  Suxon  agreed  in  the  absence  of  these  features. 
Saxon  was  distinguished  both  from  Anglian  and  Kentish  by 
its  (h  for  i.  Kentish,  finally,  was  separated  from  the  others 
by  its  occasional  ei  for  e^.  We  see  that  Kentish  was  ioter- 
TOediato  between  Anglian  and  Saxon,  the  two  extremes.  We 
also  see  that  even  these  slight  distinctions  are  not  at  all 
sharply  marked — they  simpl}^  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in 
giving  special  prominence  to  phenomena  which  were  common 
to  alt  the  dialects.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  distinct 
tracer  of  the  loss  of  final  n  in  Kentish  and  Saxon,  and  oven 
the  M-endings  are  shown  to  have  existed  in  WS.  (and  there- 
fore most  probably  in  Kentish  also)  by  the  word  ewjospim^y 
which  occurs  in  WS,  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century  (Life  of 
St.  Guthlac>  Goodwin,  82/4),  and  the  regular  plural  form 
EdstroH.  The  ei  seems  really  to  be  peculiar  to  Kentish,  for 
the  mi  in  late  WS,  {dieig^  etc.)  ia  an  independent  and  much 
later  formation — the  forerunner,  in  fact,  of  the  Middle  E. 
dm,  and  the  North  unibrian  ei  in  cehja,  fbrieita,  for  cttfnn, 
forhktaHy  is  also  independent,  and  although  it  seems  in  gtht 
to  be  a  contraction  of  (jegcn,  it  occurs  also  in  bvista  for 
aexia  (  =  se(**/r/),  which  is  not  parallel  to  anything  in  Kentish. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Kentish  ei  ia  nothing  but  a 
merely  sporadic  phenomenon.  In  fact,  the  only  constant 
criterion  is  the  WS,  tk,  although  the  absence  of  earlier 
documents  leaves  ua  in  doubt  as  to  ita  antiquity.  It  may 
have  been  quite  a  recent  change,  as,  indeed,  the  retention  of 
i  in  JEifridy  etc.,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  in  that  case 
our  final  conclusion  is  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  mi* 
gration  no  definite  distinctions  of  dialect  at  all,  but  simply 
more  or  less  pronounced  **  tendencies  '*  in  the  different  tribes. 
Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  comparison 
of  English  with  the  cognate  languages  of  the  continent, 
especially  Old  Frisian. 
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Ekgush  and  Frisian, 

England  was  colonized  by  a  variety  of  tribes  all  speakiog  ^ 
one  language,  who  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Denmark.  Those  who 
fitayed  behind  and  retained  their  language  were  afterwards 
called  Frisians,  and  their  ancient  language,  as  preserved  in  the 
thirteenth  century  laws,  is  nearly  identical  with  Old  English, 
allowing^  of  course,  for  phonetic  change  and  inflexional 
decay.  The  language  spoken  by  these  tribes  before  the 
migration  may  be  called  Anglo-Frisian,  and  its  character- 
iatics  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  certainty  from  a 
comparison  of  the  oldest  English  and  Frisian,  Whenever 
we  find  that  OE.  and  Frisian  agree  in  some  sound  change  or 
peculiarity  of  inflexion  that  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
Teutonic  language,  or  when  we  find  an  archaism  preserved 
in  Frisian  which  is  lost  in  OE.,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  these 
peculiarities  belonged  to  the  common  Anglo-Frisian. 

Beginning  with  the  vowels,  we  find  the  treatment  of  0 
almost  identical  in  the  two  languages.  In  Frisian  we  find 
man,  noma^  alternating  with  mttn^  nama^  we  find  the  same  ex- 
ceptional 0  in  of,  mm  (OE*  nmu)^  and  the  same  change  of  <i 
into  rp,  which  in  Frisian^  whose  spelling  has  no  m,  is  written 
e :  ik  brec^  bee,  kreft  =  OE.  brme,  btBC,  cmfi.  The  changes  do 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  cognates,  and  could  not,  except 
by  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  have  been  developed 
independently  in  English  and  Frisian :  they  must  therefore 
have  existed  already  in  Anglo-Frisian. 

Frisian  throws  important  light  on  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  English  diphthongs  ea  and  eo.  The  confusion 
between  ea  and  vo  in  the  non-Saxon  dialects  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  there  only  remains  to  be  added  that  in  the 
older  texts,  including  the  WS.,  a  is  only  diphthongized 
before  r,  not  before  /,  so  that  we  have  the  typical  form  alU  1 
and  heard*  In  the  oldest  glossaries  Ep*  and  CC.  hard  is 
quite  exceptional,  as  also  in  the  later  D.  Rit.  and  Ps.,  but 
in  the  few  Old  Northumbrian  fragments  hard  predomiimtes. 
Thus  in  C.  we  find  itard  twice  and  barnum  once,  and  only 
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a  single  ea(r) — mkldmigeard.  Friaiaii  agrees  in  preserving  a 
in  al,  half,  gaJga^  etc.,  while  before  r  e  is  written,  doubtlessly 
for  ie — herd^hwvtL  This  <e  may  be  a  late  simplification  of 
an  older  diphthong,  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  the  change  of 
hard  into  hmrd  as  parallel  to  that  of  bac  into  hme.  Jlwrd 
would  therefore  be  the  Anglo-Frisian  form  of  which  the 
specially  English  heard  is  a  later  development.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  aid  seems  to  have  passed  directly  into  eald 
without  any  intermediate  d?,  and  if  a  before  I  could  do  so, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  before  r,  as 
the  Old  Northumbrian  forms  seem  to  show.  The  change  of 
(ffd  into  eald  may,  however,  have  been  simply  duo  to  the 
analogy  of  heard. 

The  Frisian  throws  no  light  on  eo  from  e  in  hearten  etc. 
The  preservation  of  earf  in  WS.,  the  confusion  in  the  other 
dialects,  and  the  Icelandic  hiarfn  (hmrfa)  all  make  it  probable 
that  eo  is  a  later  modification  of  ea.  This  ea  must  have 
changed  to  ea  before  a  became  ea,  else  the  two  would  have 
been  confused,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  case,  in 
I  WS.  at  least.     The  chronology  of  the  changes  must,  then, 

t 

.  The  diphthong  e6  appears  here  and  there  in  OE,  as  lu, 
(eu) — treulemk  (perfidia)  Ep.,  gppiudde  (adplicuit)  CO.,  ^/« 
{—sed)  D.,  latteuw^  siu  {-=.^'6)  Ru. — which  is  also  the  Frisian 
form.  Frisian  also  has  iVr,  as  in  thtade,  which  is  also  an 
English  form  {p.  559  above).  We  may,  then,  infer  that  the 
three  forms  iii,  iJ,  id^  co-existed  in  Anglo-Frisian,  the  first 
being,  of  course,  the  original  one. 

The  origin  of  ed  from  the  an  preserved  in  Gothic,  Old 
Norse,  and  in  many  words  in  Old  High  German  also,  is  still 
a  vexed  problem.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  as  their 
treatment  of  this  diphthong  ia  one  of  the  most  marked  dis- 


Earlier  Anglo- Frisian  aid 

hard 

herte 

1,aivT              „              aid 

h^erd 

herte 

Old  English                  aid 

haerd 

hearte 

aid 

ha3rd 

heorte 

aid 

heard 

heorte 
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tinctions  between  Anglo^Frisian  on  the  one  hand  and  Old 
Saxon  and  Iligh  German  on  the  other^  and  is  still  a  mark  of 
separation  between  Frisian  and  Dutch,  which  is  the  nearest 
living  representative  of  Old  Saxon,     The  Frisian  form  of  <•« 
is  a — dg^,  rud=zOF^*  ^^O^t  redd.     If  we  assume  that  d  is  older 
than  edj  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  given  in  my 
**  History  of  English  Sounds'*  (p*  35),  namely  that  d  became 
,  rf',  just  as  a  became  w,  and  that  S  was   afterwards  diph* 
thongized  into  ed.     The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  another  d 
from  aif  as  in  kdnif  an,  and  unless  the  change  from  d  (=iau)  , 
to  ed  was  completed  before  at  became  d  also,  the  two  ds 
would  have  been  confused.     But  ham  and  dn  arfe  Frisian  as 
well  as  Engliah.     If,  therefore,   rad  (from  raud)   and  hdm 
(from  /iaim)  both  existed  in  Anglo- Frisian,  w^e  should  have 
had  the  same  change  in  both  cases,  giving  hedm  as  well  aa 
ndd  in  English,     We  are  therefore  forced  to  assume  haim  in 
Anglo-Frisian,  and  an  independent  change  into  hdm  in  both 
Languages  after  their  separation,  which  seems  improbable. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  assume  raud  and  lidm  in  Anglo- 
Frisian  and  an    independent   change   of    raud  to   red/i  in 
English  and  Frisian,  giviug  up  any  connexion  between  E, 
redd  and  Frisian  rdd^  although  no  explanation  approaching 
probability  or  even  possibility  has  yet  been   given  of  the 
direct  change  of  au  into  ed* 

The  whole  question  of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  diph- 
thongs is  obscure :  there  is  always  great  ditEculty  in  deter- 
mining on  which  element  the  stress  fell,  and  whether  the 
accented  element  was  long  or  short.  It  seems  certain  that 
iu  was  originally  accented  on  the  i\  and  that  it  was  short, 
for  hi  is  nothing  but  a  Teutonic  weakening  of  ««,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  Icelandic  the  second  element  has  the 
stress,  and  that  it  is  long. 

The  OE  fluctuation  between  gdei  and  g^^st,  dnne  and  (Bnne^ 
is  Frisian  also,  so  also  are  such  forms  as  8^  (= Gothic  saiw), 
tied  from  nafid^  the  distinction  between  th  and  ^  not  being 
made  in  writing,  and  all  these  forms  existed  most  probably 
in  Anglo- Frisian. 

Frisian,  like  English  and  Icelandic,  has  entirely  lost  the 
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front  labial  vowels.  Such  forms  as  cining^  cinn^fet^  Mma  =z 
OE.  ct/uinff,  ct/HHf  fwi  (fii),  dmnau  (lUman),  are,  of  course, 
quite  late,  but  the  peculiars  iix  kenn,  feiiu-=OFi,  fyllan^  Iwtena 
==  betf}nan,  which  we  have  already  found  lu  the  oldest  Kentish 
Eng^lish,  may  possibly  have  existed  eporadicaliy  in  Anglo- 
Frisian. 

Another  Kenticisra,  dei  for  dmff,  h  fully  established  in 
Frisian,  so  folly  indeed,  that  del  has  often  become  simplified 
into  di,  which  shows  that  the  ei  must  be  of  some  antiquity, 
and  may  have  been  already  developed  to  some  extent  in 
Anglo-Frisian. 

The  Frisian  forma  ^fi/,  c£i^  and  td^  are  identical  with  the 
Engliish.  The  absorption  of  the  n  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  importtition  of  the  Latin  me}im  (p.  552  above), 
whenever  that  may  have  been.  Td«^,  «<iw^,  an'^cr,  probably 
became  first  fon^,  son^^  on^er,  just  as  ftmnn  became  monn,  and 
then  ^0^,  sd^,  d^er. 

The  consonants  oflfer  little  subject  for  remark,  being  nearly 
identical  in  the  two  languages. 

No  coDclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Frisian  J^r^O'E, 
gir,  gear,  as  to  the  non-existence  of  g^j  in  Anglo-Frisian, 
for  original  g  itself  often  becomes  y,  as  in  jer a  =.g(f an.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  buch  a  g  existed  medially,  as  is  shown 
by  such  spellings  as  endegia^^endia^  etc. 

In  the  inflexions  the  most  striking  feature  ia  the  geneml  loss 
of  final  «,  as  in  Northumbrian  English.  This  is  so  common 
a  phenomenon  in  the  Teutonic  languages  that  it  can  very  w^ell 
have  arisen  independently  in  English  and  Frisian,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  existed  sporadically  in  Anglo-Finsian. 

In  the  nouns  the  absence  of  the  English  alternation  of  m 
and  a,  the  English  dagai,  dugum  appearing  in  Frisian  as 
ikcgar^  dwgum.  This  may  bo  a  late  levelling,  but,  as  we  find 
traces  of  it  in  Kentish  English  (p.  657  above)*  it  may  be  old. 

The  dat,  pL  in  *im  (-em)  of  the  i-stems  {nidim^  ft^dem) 
points  with  certainty  to  the  same  form  in  Anglo-Frisian,  and 
to  an  OE.  nKcctim  corresponding  to  mtpcti  (p.  548  above). 

In  the  weak  declension  we  have  the  archaic  gen*  pL  hormtia, 
as  in  Northumbrian  English* 
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In  the  verbs  we  find  the  anomalous  second  weak  oonjnga- 
tion  fully  developed  as  in  English — salvia^  salvd^,  salpade=: 
OE.  sealfian,  (hi)  sealfd^,  seal/ode.  In  the  Ist  oonj.  siea 
agrees  exactly  with  OE.  secany  while  nera^nerian  has  been 
levelled  under  aeca^  losing  its  t.  We  may  assume  that  the 
distinct  forms  nerian,  sican  (or  rather  swcan)  and  Malfian 
were  fully  established  in  Anglo-Frisian. 

The  only  deviation  from  English  is  the  present  participle 
ending,  which  is  -and^  as  in  Old  Saxon.  There  must  have 
been  originally  two  optional  forms  findandi^  whence  the 
English  findende,  and  findand,  just  as  the  two  forms  of  the 
conjunction  and  (p.  560  above)  postulate  andi  and  and. 

The  other  inflexions  are  identical  with  the  OE.,  allowing 
for  the  natural  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
cognates  also.  The  only  form  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  is  the 
strong  feminine  nom.  jeve  for  OE.  gi/u.  But  as  the  u  of  the 
neut.  pi.  (skipii)  and  of  sunu  is  preserved,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  jece  points  to  an  Anglo-Frisian  gefa  fgifa), 
agreeing  with  the  OS.  geba.  The  separation  of  gifa  and  the 
weak  hearta  in  the  OE.  gifu^  heorte,  probably  points  to 
quantitative  distinctions,  perhaps : 

hano     gifa    herta 

hano     gifu     hearta 

hano     gifu     hearte 
The  Latin  scolu  (p.  546  above)  was,  perhaps,  introduced 
later  than  the  others. 

Relation  of  Anglo-Frisian  to  Old-Saxon. 

We  see  that  the  Anglo-Frisian  of  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  Britain  was  a  language  closely  allied  to  Old- 
Saxon,  the  inflexions  of  the  two  languages  being  almost 
identical.  The  chief  distinction  was  that  OS.  favoured  the 
0  and  w-forms,  while  AF.  seems  to  have  decided  in  favour  of 
the  as,  which  in  Frisian  are  the  only  ones  preserved.  It  is, 
however,  quite  clear  from  the  Latin  words  (p.  546  above)  that 
such  forms  as  hano  were  originally  the  only  ones  in  AF.  as 
well   as  OS.      These  os  are  widely  distributed  in  the  old 
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Teutonic  langxmges.  The  oldest  Scandinavian  runes  of  the 
third  century  show  such  preterites  as  twrahto  (Tune  stone  in 
Norway),  gatamdo  (Golden  HornJ,  in  Latin  we  find  such 
names  as  Ariocktm^  in  Spanish  we  have  Gondomat  ^=^  gun- 
pmti^r^  etc. 

We  see  from  thia  last  word  that  the  Gothic  e  for  original 
u  really  belonged  only  to  one  particular  dialect,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  word  sirit  (WS.  slrwt)  from  Latin  atraia 
in  OE,,  that  the  coiTesponding  ^  or  it  in  AF.  is  of  com- 
paratively late  origin.  As  usual,  w^e  find  incipient  traces 
of  the  change  in  OS.  also,  as  in  the  gtr  of  one  text  of  the 
Heliand  against  the  jar  of  the  other. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  AF.  and  OS.  is  the 
want  of  "umlaut''  or  mutation  in  the  latter  (except  of  n). 
But  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  Latin  words  that  the  mutation 
is  of  late  origin  in  AF.,  and,  indeed,  the  mutation  in  engei 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  not  firmly  established  even  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  just 
as  08.  fluctuates  between  gangld  and  genfjid,  etc. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  between  AF,  and  OS. 
comes  out  most  strikingly  on  a  comparison  with  the  lan- 
guages which  are  geographically  closest  to  each— Old  Norse 
and  Old  High  German.  Old  Norse  has  often  been  supposed 
to  show  some  special  relationship  with  AF.,  but  the  similarity 
is  really  quite  delusive^ — the  result  of  independent  change  in 
both  languages.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  verbal  in- 
flexions to  see  how  distinct  Old  Norse  is  from  both  AF. 
and  0& : 


AP.  AXD  Ofl. 


Sing,  1,  gifu     gef, 

2.  gifis     gefr, 

3.  gifit     gefr, 


JLF.  A3«^P  08.  O.  XOESB. 

Plar.  1,  gifad  gefum, 

2.  gifad  gefi!S, 

3.  gifad  gefa* 


Compare,  again,  the  Old  Norse  9unr  with  ite  lost  stem-vowel 
and  preserved  nominative  inflexion  with  AF,  and  OS.  mtna. 

Again,  although  Old  High  German  bears  a  more  marked 
resembhuioe  to  OS,  than  Old  Norse  does  to  AF.,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  archaic  structure  of  the  two  Ian- 
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guages,  it  shows  many  deep-rooted  divergences.  Thus  in  the 
verb,  although  both  have  happened  to  preserve  the  singular 
of  the  verb  in  an  archaic  form — a  purely  negative  agreement 
— ^they  diverge  entirely  in  the  plural,  which  in  the  Oerman 
gebames,  gebat,  gebant,  is  utterly  distinct.  And  in  the  noun 
the  plural  rnsea  (OS.  jUkos),  in  the  adj.  the  xnasc.  guoter  and 
neut.  guotaz  are  utterly  divergent  from  OS.  and  AF. 

The  only  apparently  irreconcilable  differences  between 
OS.  and  AT.  lie  in  the  OS.  6  (or  probably  rather  A)  for 
original  ai  (hSm,  flesk  =  AF.  ham,  fldsc,  flibsc)  and  6  for  au 
(rdd:=  OE.  redd).  But  the  first  is  only  a  partial  distinction, 
for  the  OS.  change  has  taken  place  in  AF.  also  in  many 
words.  Ail  that  the  divergence  in  the  case  of  hSm,  ham 
shows  is  that  both  in  OS.  and  AF.  original  ai  must  have 
been  preserved  up  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 

As  regards  6  from  au,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
my  conviction  that  in  the  face  of  the  general  identity  of  AF. 
and  OS.  both  in  inflexions  and  phonology  we  have  no  choice 
left  but  to  acknowledge  6  as  the  original  AF.  form  also. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  6  from  au  had  the  broad, 
open  sound  (cf.  taoc  in  the  Hildebrandslied),  which  was 
certainly  also  the  sound  of  the  o  in  hano,  originally  ha/ia. 
Therefore,  when  the  o  of  hatio  became  delabialized  into  a  in 
Frisian,  the  long  broad  6  in  rod  followed  the  same  change, 
giving  rdd.  We  have  already  seen  how  unsatisfactory  the 
attempt  is  to  derive  OE.  redd  from  the  Frisian  rdd,  and  it 
seems  much  more  probable  that  redd  came  straight  from  rdd 
itself.  It  is  clear  that  rod  could  not  diphthongize  direct  into 
ed.  The  natural  diphthong  of  broad  6  would  be  ao  or  oa  (or 
possibly  au,  ua),  the  broad  ("low")  element  and  the  labial 
being  pronounced  successively  instead  of  simultaneously — a 
common  source  of  diphthongization,  of  which  the  Icelandic 
change  of  w  into  ai  (or  ae)  is  an  example.^  From  oa  with 
the  stress  on  the  a,  ca  (and  then  ed,  by  lengthening)  would 
be  formed  by  weakening  of  the  unaccented  element. 

1  History  of  English  Sounds,  p.  43. 
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From  our  comparison  of  OS.  and  AF.  we  may  safely  infer 
that  in  a  period  extending  say  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
century,  a  common  Anglo-Frisio-Saxon  or  Old  Low  German 
language  was  spoken,  which  differed  from  the  extant  OS. 
mainly  in  its  preservation  of  the  diphthong  at  {haim,  etc.) 
and  of  the  thematic  t  (and  u)  in  gasti,  brudi^  etc.,  as  shown 
by  the  OE.  forms  gest,  bryd,  and  in  some  special  details.  It 
differed  from  High  German  and  Old  Norse  chiefly  in  its  loss 
of  the  nominative  inflexions  (masc  and  neut.)  both  in  noims 
and  adjectives,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only 
beginning  to  drop  off  in  the  first  century  or  so,  and  in  the 
levelling  of  the  pres.  plural  of  its  verbs,  which  evidently 
hangs  together  with  the  loss  of  n  in  t6^,  etc.,  the  first  stage 
being  bindam,  binda^,  bindd^,  which  were  soon  completely 
levelled. 

By  the  end  of  the  period  we  have  assigned,  the  Anglo- 
Frisian  dialect  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent  stock  by 
its  full  development  of  the  umlaut,  and  by  its  peculiar  a  for 
a,  retaining  the  old  inflexions  nearly  unchanged. 

Then  came  further  divergencies  in  Anglo-Frisian  itself, 
and  finally  the  complete  disruption  consequent  on  the  mi- 
gration of  the  greater  number  of  the  Anglo-Frisians  to 
Britain. 

But  in  spite  of  the  violent  revolutions  in  phonology, 
grammar  and  vocabulary  undergone  by  the  Anglo-Frisian  of 
Britain,  the  two  languages  still  attest  their  close  affinity  not 
only  in  what  they  have  preserved  from  the  common  stock, 
but  also  in  the  wonderful  analogy  of  the  changes  they  have 
undergone.  The  Frisians  still  have  a  saying,  "  brea  buter  en 
tshiiz  is  gud  Engels  en  gud  Friis,"  and  a  similar  one  is 
current  in  Yorkshire. 
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illL— ON  THE  DIALECTS  OF  MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
HEREFORDSHIRE,  WORCESTERSHIRE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  OXFORD- 
SHIRE, SOUTH  WARWICKSHIRE,  SOUTH 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
HERTFORDSHIRE,  MIDDLESEX,  AXD 
SURREY,  WITH  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
THE    ENGLISH    DIALECTS.      By    Prince   Louis 

LUCIKN  BONAPARTB. 

[Bead  before  the  Phil(4ogical  Society,  7ih  April,  1876.] 

During  the  summer  of  the  past  year  I  made  several  excur- 
sions in  some  of  the  English  counties,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  general  nature  of  the  dialect  therein  spoken 
amongst  the  uncultiyated  peasants.  The  result  I  have  ob- 
tained has  been  rather  contrary  to  what  I  expected  to  find, 
and  has  obliged  me  to  modify  my  previous  classification.  The 
parts  of  England  which  I  have  made  the  subject  of  my  late 
linguistical  researches,  are  the  following : — ^Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  South  Warwickshire,  South  Northamptonshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey. 

In  all  the  County  of  Monmouth  I  have  found  English  the 
language  of  the  majority  of  the  natives;  but  while  in  some  of 
the  western  parishes  the  Welsh  is  still  spoken  by  an  import- 
ant minority,  in  other  parishes,  particularly  the  eastern,  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  find  even 
a  very  few  Welsh-speaking  individuals.  The  Welsh  spoken 
in  Monmouthshire  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Glamorgan  and 
Brecknockshire.  For  what  concerns  the  Monmouthshire 
vulgar  English,  it  is  rather  an  independent  sub-dialect  of 
the  Western  English  than  anything  elsc.^  This  sub-dialect 
extends  into  the  south-west  border  of  Herefordshire.  A 
specimen  of  the  Abergavenny  Monmouthshire  English  has 

*  See  that  part  of  VI.  on  the  accompanying  map,  which  lies  in  Monmouth- 
shire. The  map  should  be  consulted  throughout  while  reading  the  following 
notes. 
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been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Lady  Llanover,  and  Mn  A. 


J.  Ellis  has  made  a  phonetical  in 


iptic 


well 


I 


^ 


raoscnj 

accurate  analysis  of  it.  The  vocabuhiry  of  the  Jlonraouth- 
shire  English  sub-dialect  is  more  or  less  Welshified,  and  some 
of  the  principal  characters  of  the  Wcatern  English  Dialect^  to 
which  it  belongs,  are  also  observable  in  it,  such  for  instance 
as  the  occasional  /  be^  he  be^  frc  be,  fjou  he,  the//  be,  for  J  am, 
he  iSf  ire  arc,  fjou  are,  ihetj  are ;  the  periphrastic  instead  of  the 
simple  tenses ;  the  sound  of  r  peculiar  also  to  the  South- 
Western  Dialect,  and  tbe  substitution  of  the  Italian  diph- 
thong at  in  several  words  which  in  English  receive  the  final 
sound  of  fi//,  as  in  ha^,  datj^  sat/^  pronounced  in  Monmouthshire 
hai,  ddi  8di.  The  specimen  of  Lady  Llanover  has  not  been 
my  only  basis  in  giving  the  aforesaid  characters,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  consult,  in  addition  to  it,  the  daily  use  of 
some  uncultivated  peasants,  particularly  about  the  towTi  of 
Monmouth. 

The  Western  English  Dialect*  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  tnmsifional  one  between  the  South-western  English  and 
the  Shropshire  Dialects.  It  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  sub-dialects:  1.  Herefordshire  in  general;  2.  Mon- 
mouthshire with  South-western  border  of  Herefordshire  ;  3» 
North-western  border  of  Herefordshire  ;  4.  Worcestershire  ; 
6.  South  Warwickshire  with  a  small  portion  of  extreme 
North-east  CTloucestershire,  and  another  small  portion  of  ex- 
treme South-east  Worcestershire.  I  have  not  observed,  aa 
often  occurring,  the  initial  changes  of  ^^  «,  and  thr  into  r,  z^ 
and  di%  either  in  the  sub-dialect  of  Monmouthshire,  or  in 
those  of  Worcestershire  and  South  Warwickshire.  I  am 
uncertain  about  the  Welshified  sub-dialei^t  of  the  North-west 
border  of  Herefordshire,  but  in  that  of  the  county  in  general, 
the  aforesaid  initial  changes  are  presented  by  my  specimens 
of  Ledbury,  Much  Cowame,  and  Weobley,  though  not  by 
those  of  central  Herefordshire  and  Leominster.  This  last 
variety  extends  with  some  difiFerenccs  into  North-west 
Worcestershire  about  Tenbury.     No  Welsh  is  now  spoken 

*  Sec  th<»  lliieB  fmb-dinlects  mnrked  YL  oa  the  mup.  The  Sauth-irtetem  b 
iiuurkdd  III.  and  iho  Sluropsbiro  VII. 
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by  the  natives  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parishes  of  Llanyblodwell,  Oswestry,  and 
Llansillin^  belonging  to  the  North-west  of  this  county,  and 
in  these  the  Welsh  of  Denbighshire  is  still  spoken  by  a  few. 
In  the  extreme  North  of  Herefordshire,  a  variety  of  the 
Shropshire  Dialect  is  in  use,  and  about  Ross  and  Goodrich, 
in  the  south  of  the  county,  another  variety  belonging  to  the 
South-western  Dialect,  and  similar  to  that  of  Dean  Forest,  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  to  be  found.  Besides  the  dialecta  already 
named,  a  variety  of  the  South  Staffordshire  sub-dialect  pene- 
trates the  extreme  northern  comer  of  Worcestershire,  and 
another  variety  of  the  Midland  Dialect  may  be  observed  in 
the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  the  same  county.*  The 
peculiar  sounds  of  the  Italian  ai  and  of  the  Western  r  I  have 
not  observed  in  the  South  Warwickshire  sub-dialect. 

In  Gloucestershire,  the  South-western  *  is  the  dialect 
generally  in  use,  and  to  it  belong  the  following  varieties: 
Gloucester  Yalley,  Gloucester  Town,  Valley  of  Berkeley, 
Dean  Forest,  and  Cotswold.  The  initial  changes  of  ^  s,  and 
thr  into  r,  s,  and  dr  are  less  frequent  in  the  Gloucester  Town 
and  Cotswold  varieties  than  in  the  other  three.  The  change 
of  the  English  a  into  e  is  peculiar  to  the  town  of  Gloucester, 
as  nemey  seniCf  plecey  for  namCy  same,  place}  A  similar  change 
takes  place,  according  to  Sternberg,  in  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Leicester  and  Rutland.  While  the  north- 
western and  south-western  portions  of  Berkshire  present  two 
varieties  of  the  South-western  English,  the  eastern  part,  on 
the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  South-eastern  Dialect.*  In  the 
South-westem  Dialect,  the  periphrastic  instead  of  the  simple 
tenses,  the  prefix  a  before  the  past  participles,  the  sound  of 
the  Italian  ai  replacing  the  English  ay,  and  the  use  of  /  be, 

*  Theso  projections  of  the  dialect  of  one  county  into  another  are  all  marked  on 
the  map  by  lines  projectin«^  from  the  variet>-  of  sj)eech  in  question,  terminated  by 
little  transverse  hues,  ai^  subsequently  explained. 

*  Xo.  III.  on  the  map. 

'  [I  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  specimen  from  Tetbur)-,  in  which  kreat\  Ican^ 
netnuy  kuce,  »r^f^  pntes,  meitky  occur  tor  "  care,  lane,  name,  case,  safe,  prates, 
make.*'  Tetbury  is  exactly  South  of  Gloucester  city  on  the  border  of  Wilt- 
shire.—A.  J.  Ellis.] 

*  Xo.  II.  on  the  map. 
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ice  be,  you  be,  they  he,  are  more  or  leaa  observed  j  but  of  all 

these  characters,  only  the  last  persists  in  the  South-eastera 
Dialect, 

Varieties  of  the  South-eastern  English  are  also,  generally 
speaking,  those  of  Oxfordshire,  South  Northamptonshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Surrey.  The  Oxfordshire  variety 
penetrates  a  little  into  the  East  Gloucestershire  border,  and 
the  Tariety  of  Banbury  in  Xorth  Oxfordshire  extends  into 
South  Northamptonshire,  and  even  a  little  into  South  War- 
wickshire. 

Hertfordshire  belongs  to  the  East  Midland  Dialect,*  with 
the  exception  of  its  west  and  south-west  corners,  about  Berk- 
ham  pstead  and  Ilicknians worth,  which  are  South-eastern* 

South-eastern  also  is  to  be  considered  the  extreme  west 
border  of  Bedfordshire  adjoining  Buckinghamshire,  although 
the  remainder  of  the  county  is  decidedly  East  Midland, 

The  variety  of  Middlesex  belongs  to  the  East  lilidland 
Dialect,  and  penetrates  into  a  few  localities  of  North  Surrey, 
South-east  Buckingliamshire,  and  East  Berkshire^  about 
Windsor,  Slough,  Chert sey,  etc,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
south-west  and  north-west  comers  of  Essex  and  Kent,  about 
Stratford  and  Deptford, 

In  the  East  Midland  Dialect,  /  be^  we  he^  et€,,  are  not 
found,  but  /  are,  for  /  am,  analogous  to  the  Danish  jeg  er, 
is  not  uncommon.  I  have  recognised  it  in  Hertford  si  a  re, 
Bedfordshire,  Mid  Northamptonshire,  and  even  in  Middle- 
sex, near  Willesden,  and  in  Surrey,  near  Chertaey ;  but  it 
is  also  to  be  found  in  localities  belonging  to  other  dialects, 
such  as  Ledbury  in  East  Ilercfordshire,  Maidenhead  in  East 
Berkshire,  Aylesbury  in  Mid  Buckinghamshire,  and  even 
in  Kent.  According  to  Sternberg,  he  are,  for  he  w,  and 
analogous  to  the  Danish  /////*  er,  is  also  found  to  occur  in 
North  and  East  Northamptonshire,  The  forms  he  am,  we 
am,  you  am,  they  am,  for  he  is,  we  are,  etc.,  belong  to  Bedford- 
shire and  South  Northamptonshire,  and  the  three  last  also 
to  Somersetshire  and  other  counties. 

The  Eastern  Dialect*  comprises  the  varieties  of  Norfolk, 
^  "So,  X,  on  tho  map.  *  No,  I«  on  Iho  map. 
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Suflblk,  and  East  Essex.  The  me  o{  I  be^  etc.,  for  /  am, 
without  being  coramon  in  tbe^  counliee,  has  not  entirelf^ 
disappeared,  and  the  periphrajstic  tenses  instead  of  the  simple 
ore  also  in  use ;  but  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  varieties  is  the  treatment  of  the  third  p^-son  of  the 
present  of  the  indicative,  which  very  often  rejects  tli^  '^ 
as  in  he  love,  for  he  laves,  etc.  In  this  respect,  tli 
counties  are  the  reverse  of  the  majority  of  those  in  which  ihc 
South-eastemi  Western,  and  other  Dialects  are  in  use.  la 
fact,  /  hr€«^  he  hve^,  of  the  latter,  correspond  to  /  ioef,  he 
iom^  of  the  former  dialect.  The  North-east  and  8outb-eist 
E«5sex  varieties  do  not  present  the  elimination  of  the  #,  and 
the  use  of  the  periphrastic  tenses  instead  of  the  simple,  as 
those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  j  but  their  vocabulary,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  be  rather  nearer  to  that  of  these  two  counties 
than  to  any  other.  The  East  Essex  varieties  belong  perhaps 
as  an  independent  sub-dialect,  as  much  to  the  lilastern  as  to 
the  South-eastern  English.  The  West  Essex  variety,  on  ihe 
contrary,  appears  to  be  East  Midland. 

The  present  cUissification,  as  far  as  concerns  the  priraarv' 
dialects,  is  principally  founded  on  their  grammatical  cha* 
meters,  particularly  on  the  substantive  verb;  but  the  vo» 
cnbulani%  and  the  consonaDtul  and  vocal  changes  are  also 
taken  into  due  considenition  in  determining  the  sub-dialects 
and  varieties.  That  the  vocal  changes  are  not  so  good  a 
criterion  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  dialects  ms 
certain  grammatical  characters  are,  may  easily  be  shown  by 
noting  that  the  same  vowel  changes  take  pluce  in  the  moat 
different  forms  of  English.  Thus  a  sound  analogous  to^  al- 
though not  identical  with,  the  French  u  or  ea  in  pu  and/ftfif, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Scotch,  occurs  also,  with  trifling 
differences^  very  difficult  to  be  expressed  phonetically,  in 
Devonshire,  West  Somersetshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  North- 
east Essex,  and  even  Kent.  I  have  discovered  it  at  Hamp- 
Btead  Norris  in  Mid  Berkshire ;  at  Brightwell  in  North 
Berkshire ;  at  Aldbury,  and  Great  and  Little  Gaddesden  in 
North-west  Hertfordshire ;  and  it  is  also  occasionally  to  be 
heard  in  one  or  two  localities  of  Surrey.     This  sound,  which 
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eoraetimes  fitrikes  the  ear  aa  if  it  were  more  or  less  diph- 
thongal,  very  oftea  replaces  the  English  long  oo.  In  the 
same  manner  the  English  alphabetical  sound  of  the  a^  as  in 
gakf  IB  replaced  by  another  diphthongal  one.  In  fact,  giH 
may  be  found  as  well  in  Southern  aa  in  Midland  and  Northern 
forms  of  English.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  showing 
that  no  more  than  a  secondary  value  can  be  attributed  to  the 
permutation  of  vowels  in  determining  the  principal  English 
Dialects. 

Of  the  thirteen  English  Dialects  of  the  forty  English 
Counties,  some  may  be  called  Southeiii;  other,  Midland  j 
and  other,  Northern.  The  South-western  (No.  III^)|  the 
Devonshire  (No,  IV.),  and  even  the  Cornish  (No.  V.),  are 
decidedly  Southern  ;  the  Midland  (No.  IX.)  is  decidedly 
Midland ;  and  the  Northern  (No.  XIII.)  decidedly  Northern. 
The  other  eight  are  more  or  lees  transitional.  In  fact,  the 
North-eastern  (No.  XI.),  the  North- Western  (No.  YIII.), 
and  even  the  North  Midland  (No.  XII.),  partake  of  the 
Midland  and  of  the  Northern  ;  the  Western  (No.  VI.),  and 
even  the  Shropshire  (No,  VII.),  shade  from  the  Southern 
into  the  Midland;  the  East  Midland  (No.  X.),  in  its  Southern 
varieties  at  least,  partakes  of  the  South-eastern  (No.  II.), 
and  this  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  South-western 
(No,  III.) ;  the  Eastern  (No.  I,),  finally,  shows  a  tendency 
towards  the  Northern  varieties  of  the  East  Midland  (No.  X.). 
This  transitional  character  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
Dialects  obliges  me  to  abandon  their  distinction  into  Southern, 
Midland,  and  Northern  families,  without  ceasing,  however, 
to  recognize  the  Southern,  Midland,  and  Northern  characters 
on  which  the  present  classification  is  based. 

Southern  characters  I  call :  the  use  of  I  he^  thou  bist,  he  be^ 
tee  be,  you  he,  they  be^  for  I  am,  etc. ;  the  periphrastic  tenses 
replacing  the  simple,  as  I  do  love,  for  /  iove ;  the  prefix  a 
before  the  past  participle,  aa  I  h(wc  a/ward,  for  /  have  heard; 
the  permutation  of  the  initial  /,  8,  sh,  and  tht\  into  r,  %,  zh, 
and  dr:  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  ai^  replacing 
the  sound  of  the  English  ay,  as  in  May,  pronounced  aa  the 
Italian  adverb  mai^     Other  characters  may  b^ 
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Southern,  but  the  preoeding  five  I  hare  fotmd  sufficient  for 
mj  object. 

Their  abseaoe  coostitutes  the  negative  characters  of  tbe 
Northern  English  Dialect^  and  the  use,  more  or  le^s  fireqaent, 
of  I  ^,  thoti  i>,  ir^  U,  yau  i9,  thty  t>,  pronounced  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  dialect,  presents  a  good  positive  criterion 
for  it,  although  not  for  the  Scotch*  The  change  of  o  into  a 
before  w^,  as  in  9ang,  langt  strong,  for  song^  long^  strong^  waj 
be  considered  also  an  additional  character  of  the  Northern 
English,  The  use  of  the  second  person  of  the  singular,  and 
of  /  (>y  thou  kf  ice  i^,  etc,  as  well  as  the  absence  both  of 
the  guttural  Xf^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  intermediate  aoond  between  the 
French  eu  in  jteu  and  m  in  pti,  are,  in  ray  opinion,  good  dis- 
tinctive criteiia  between  Northern  English  and  Scotch,  The 
absance  of  the  burr  is  partial  in  Northern  English^  but  total 
in  Scotch.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  heard  occasionally, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  the  pariah  of  Hutton,  belong* 
ing  to  the  county  of  Berwick,  and  beyond  its  liberties,  which 
are  in  England^  and  possess  the  bttrrJ*  For  what  relates  to 
the  forms  /  I'-s,  thet/  i>,  I  have  sometimes  met  with  them  in 
decidedly  non-Northern  varieties  j  but  in  this  case  we  w  and 
yoH  f&  are  not  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Northern  English  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  it  ia  possible  to  find,  although  rarely,  in 
some  of  the  non-Northern  varieties,  /<€,  fre?,  or  iheg  be,  but  not 
/  be  and  t/on  be,  as  in  the  Southern  Dialect. 

The  Midland  characters  are  negative,  and  consist  in  the 
absence  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  ones.  Still 
the  verbal  plural  in  «,  as  we  arm,  for  we  are,  distinguishes 
pretty  well  the  North-western  Eagliah  (No.  VIII.);  and  the 
form  ire  bin,  also  for  we  are,  which  may  be  found  in  Shrop- 
shire (No.  VII*),  19  an  interesting  instance  of  the  shading  of 
the  Southern  dialects  into  the  North-western  (No,  VIII.). 

In  this  Map  of  England,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to 
the  Philological  Society^  as  the  result  of  my  last  inquiries  and 

'  The  5cot<?li  and  Germnn  eA, 

*  8«e  '*  Tb<»  New  Statbticnl  Acoount  of  Scsotlond,  bf  tho  MmUters  of  tlM 
ResptM         T         ►  s"  ToL  LL,  Eilmlmrf^fh,  1845. 

»  r  ]  I  hiTgo  miip  dr.i^vn  for  the  T'riTK^e  by  Stanford,  and  prasentod  to 

the  rliu  -  -.  1+  L^ocicty,  imd  pretierTed  in  it*  Ubranr  with  the  Princess  mmp  of 
the  Biwquu  Dialectd,  Ima  been  wduced  by  me  for  the  paxpose  of  printing  thit 
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the  expression  of  my  present  modified  opinion— opiaion  which 
I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  Englisli  linguists,  to  whom, 
aa  being  more  competent  than  I  am,  I  should  be  willing 
to  abandon  in  futui-e  any  further  inquirj'  on  this  thoroughly 
English  Bubjeot  to  which  I  am  happy  to  have  called  their 
attention ; — in  this  Map  of  England,  I  say,  the  varieties  are 
indicated  by  red  circular  marks ;  the  dialects  by  numbers ; 
and  tho  sub-dialects  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  number. 

Only  dialects  and  sub-dialecta  are  the  essential  parts  of  a 
classification  such  as  this,  the  former  corresponding,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  genera,  and  the  latter  to  the  species  of  natural- 
ists, lo  fact,  the  number  of  the  varieties  is  almost  infinite, 
and  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  different  locaiitiea.  I  have 
marked  in  my  map  only  those  which  I  have  studied,  or 
whose  existence  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Ellis 
or  others.  The  projection  of  a  variety  into  an  adjoining 
county  is  indicated  by  a  line  crossed  at  the  en d.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  when  a  variety  of  a  county  projects  into 
another  county,  this  projection  constitutes  generally,  if  not 
always,  a  kind  of  sub-variety,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
county.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  instance,  that  the  South 
Staffordshire  variety  (No.  VII.)  projecting  into  Worcester- 
shire is  absolutely  the  same  in  both  counties. 

No  real  exact  delimitation  of  English  Dialects  is,  I  think, 
possible.  Arbitrary  and  imaginary  ones  may  be  easily  given, 
but  careful  and  critical  investigations  in  visiting  the  different 
parishes  and  hamlets  of  England,  will  soon  convince  the  geo- 
graphical linguist  of  the  futilit}'"  of  such  an  attempt,  Thi^ 
is  owing  to  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  present  English 
dialects,  which  are  rather  remnants  of  dialects,  imperceptibly 
shading  one  into  the  other,  and  more  or  less  influenced  by 
standard  English,  than  anything  else.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  Italian,  French,  GeiTuan^  or 

paper.  On  «  smail  mnp  of  tho  En^rlish  oonntieA  only,  prepared  for  the  Prinro 
tome  yiewt  •g4>»  aU  the  dot«  -'  '=-  ^.  reprewnitinpr  Vori«tie^,  *'  -  -t  :  ,nj 
«iiti  pro]0ctionf»  wor»  iosert  a»  tUe  «niiill  i 


;  but  it  will,  I  bone,  ht-  ut 

It]  this  ti>(lu<7tioii  n  lew  lUghi  okjiit{^  bAVe  bwn 
in  No»  Ul.f  (luL<  to  0  ttibt^qurnt  excur&ion  into  8ooMf««m)ini,  ta  tX' 
pkinod  in  tl^e  Appcodii.— A.  J«  Ellis.] 


the  ntitp  on  »  •infU  Wkge,  ^ 
the  text  btefli^bJo. 
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Basque  Dialects,  whose  delimitation^  although  difficult,  is 
still  possible.  Therefore,  the  red^  circular  marks  with  their 
depending  lines  crossed  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
with  their  repetitions,  are  only  to  show  the  existence  of 
dialects,  sub-dialects,  and  varieties  in  places  in  which  they 
are  sure  to  be  found;  and  the  lines  uniting  the  different 
varieties  under  a  single  dialect  or  sub-dialect,  have  no  other 
object  than  to  indicate  their  union,  and  possess  no  power  of 
delimitation  either  in  excluding  or  including  the  localities 
through  which  they  pass  or  leave  at  their  right  and  left. 

The  three  Dialects  of  Scotland,  our  linguistical  knowledge 
of  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Murray,  have  been  so  well  treated  in 
his  work,'  that  no  linguist,  I  feel  sure,  will  presume  to  sug- 
gest any  change  in  their  classification  in  what  relates  to 
Scotland.  The  only  liberty  I  have  taken,  after  having  con- 
sulted him  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  some  cha- 
racters of  the  English  East  and  West  Marches  sub-dialects 
(of  No.  XIII.),  consists  in  having  considered  them,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  stated,  rather  as  two  inde- 
pendent sub-dialects  of  the  Northern  English  than  of  the 
Southern  Scotch.  We  shall  have,  then,  two  Scotch  places, 
Canobie  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  Liddisdisile  in  Boxburghshire, 
where  Northern  English  is  in  use;  and  a  single  place  in 
England,  Upper  Reedsdale  in  Northumberland,  where  the 
Teviotxiale  Scotch,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  is  to  be  found. 

For  what  concerns  the  North  Insular  or  fourth  Scotch 
Dialect,  which  is  the  only  Scotch  I  have  examined  on  the  spot, 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  modify  my  former  opinion.  In  fact, 
my  last  informations  show  that  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  sub- 
dialects  differ  by  the  number,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  quality 
of  their  Icelandic  words,  the  Shetland  being  the  richest. 

This  classification  is  based :  1.  On  my  own  inquiries  made 
in  visiting  repeatedly  the  different  localities  of  England  every 
time  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  doing  so;  2.  On 
specimens  which  I  have  obtained  from  different  translators  of 

^  [The  whole  markings  of  the  projections,  yarieties,  sub-dialects,  and  dulecte, 
were  in  red  on  the  original  map,  but  here  appear,  of  course,  as  bioick- — ^  ''.K.l 

3  Contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  rhilological  SociBt2P 
also  published  separately. 
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Mr*  EUis'a  comparative  apecimen,  '*  Why  John  tas  no  doubts  ;'* 
3.  On  other  modem  original  specimens  furnished  to  me  by 
different  native  authora ;  4,  On  the  modem  works  of  Dr, 
Murray  for  the  Scotch,  and  Mr.  Elworthy  for  the  West  Somer- 
set flub- dialect ;  5,  On  several  printed  works  and  apecimena 
generally  known,  wkich,  notwithstanding  their  not  being  as 
valuable  and  complete  as  those  of  the  two  last  named  authors, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  by  English  dialectologists. 


APPENDIX. 
Observations  on  the  Somerset  Dialect. 

The  aim  of  my  last  excursion  iato  Somersetshire  was  twofold : 
FiHSTLY,  to  ascertain  the  geaeral  nature  of  the  vulgar  speech  which 
obtains  between  the  River  Parret  and  the  Quautoek  Hills,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county ;  and  Becoitdlt,  to  ex- 
amiao  if  this  aonthem  part  constitutes  an  independent  variety  either 
of  the  South-western  or  of  the  Devonshire  Dialect  of  the  English. 

I  began  my  researches  at  Caaniugton,  west  of  the  Parret  and  east 
of  the  Quantocks,  and  there  I  wtis  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Bristow,  its  Eector,  that  one  Edward  Wills,  sometimes  called 
Thorne,  had  stated  to  him  that  he>  Edward  Wills,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  word  uieh^  for  /;  tbat  ho  had  used  it  himself, 
aad  that  it  would  also  be  used  at  present,  hut  rarely,  amongst  old 
peasantis,  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  myself  this  respectable  patriarch 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  he  repeated  to  me  the  above  statements. 
The  Quantock-Parret  8Epe©ch  is  at  present  nearer  to  the  South- 
western than  to  the  Devonshire  Dialect,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the 
time  of  Jennings,  who  wrote  the  Somersetshire  Glossary.  Then 
ihsck^  for  thu'kf  meaning  that,  was  moro  in  use  than  at  present,  but 
even  now  thecky  is  not  uncommon ;  er  for  A#,  even  in  the  affirmative 
phraaeSp  was  in  common  use,  and  is  not  quite  extinct ;  and  ialkHh^ 
lovfihp  for  iaihf  loves,  are  stiU  to  be  heard.  In  North  Curtey,  another 
village  between  the  Parret  and  the  Quantocks,  I  huve  heard  ih$ektf 
both  for  ihU  and  these,  but  I  did  not  find  ther©  either  utehy  for  /,  or 
tr  for  he.  In  this  variety  there  is  no  trace  of  the  souod  reflembling 
the  French  u*  Her  for  she,  talkeih  for  talke^  motc^f  for  to  mow  some- 
thing (object  unexpressed)!  are  to  be  heard  at  Cimnington,  as  well 
a^  at  North  Curr«y.  In  my  opinion,  the  Quuntock- Parret  variety 
was  piroperiy  considered  by  Jennings  as  being  nearer  to  the  Bcvon- 
ahlre  than  to  the  South-western  English,  but  I  fully  admit  with 
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Mr,  El  worthy  that  it  is  now  tnor©  South-western  than  anything 
else.  Still  the  use,  more  or  less  preserved,  of  tr  for  he^  talktih  for 
talh^  and  ihcchj  for  ihkk^  entitles  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
variety  of  the  South-western  English  Dialect. 

Tbe  Somersetshire  speech  east  of  the  Parret,  which  constittites 
the  central  variety  of  the  county,  and  also  the  principul  portion  of 
tho  whole  dialect,  i^  better  preserved  in  Wedraore  (south  of  Ax- 
bridge  and  west  of  WcUs)  than  anywhere  else;  but  even  there  it  is 
rapidly  dying  out,  and  according  to  MattJiew  TVall,  an  intelligent 
farmer  of  this  locality,  several  words  which  used  to  begin  with  v  or 
E,  BOW  begin  with  /  or  ». 

The  north-eastcra  part  of  the  county  is  worthy  also  to  be  caii* 
sidered  as  an  independent  variety  of  this  dialect,  taking  in  some 
consideration  a  certain  amount  of  the  words  in  its  vocabolary* 

I  have  visited^  partly  alone  and  partly  with  Mr,  Pulnian,  of 
Crewkerne,*  tho  southern  portion  of  Somersetshire,  and  I  agree 
entirely  with  him  about  the  delimitation  of  tho  South  SomersetsbifO 
variety,  which  belongs  un question ubly  to  the  South-westera  Englisli 
Dialect.  This  variety  shows  a  projection  into  Devonshire  between 
the  Axe  and  Dorsetshire,  and  two  other  projections  into  this  last 
county:  the  one  at  its  extreme  north-eastern  corner  in  the  direotioii 
of  Sherbonie,*  and  the  other  at  its  extreme  north-western  comer 
about  Chardstock.  The  South  Someraetshire  variety  differs,  as  far 
as  a  mere  variety  can,  both  in  vocabulary  and  phonctism,  from  tlic 
other  variety  of  this  county  belonging  to  the  same  didect. 

But  besides  the  four  varieties — Central,  Quantock-Parret,  North- 
eastem,  and  Southern — I  ind  two  more  in  South  Soraersetahire  :  the 
one,  west  of  the  Parret,  at  Meniott,  near  Crewkerae ;  and  the  other  a 
few  miles  further,  east  of  the  same  river,  at  Montaeute*  I  ha\^e  been 
very  fortunate  in  finding  the  desired  words  ulchij  and  ulch  in  the  first 
of  tlieso  localities,  and  utch  or  «#  at  Montaeute.  The  expressions 
/  wiUt  I  would f  I  weni^  are  rendered  by  uiehill^  utchaod^  ta  w^nL    In 


*  Author  of  "  Rustic  Sketch es  ;  being  Ehvmes  and  *  Skitfi  *  on  Angling  aii4 
other  Suhjects  ui  one  of  the  Soath -western  biolects;  with  a  copious  Glottary, 
iand  General  Bemiirks  on  Countir  Talk."  Third  edition.  London,  1871.  TIiq 
fiistnet  of  the  dialect  is  described  as  extending  ''from  Yeonl  to  Axmonth,  taking 
in  a  strip  on  eadi  side  of  the  South-western  Railway  end  those  portions  o£  South- 
west Somerset^  We^t  Dowet^  and  Upper  East  Devon,  which  meet  at  a  point  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Aie,  near  Cbnrd  Junction,"  which  Mr*  Pulman  speaks  of  as  th© 
Axe-Ynrty  dii^triet.  The  glossary  ejLteuds  from  p.  lb  fco  p>  162,  and  b  ex- 
centionally  good*— A.  J.  E. 

'  In  the  map  this  projection  is  wrongly  attrihuted  to  the  Mootacuta  Tsriety. 
That  isi  it  is  made  to  proceed  from  the  eastommoBt,  instead  of  from  the  westcm- 
moat  of  the  three  blAok  circles  in  the  South  of  8omer«et«Mre.  The  middle  mnd 
mffeeni  circles  represent  Meixiott  and  Montactifee,  which  are  quite  isolated  TarieliM^ 
whereai  th«  mHontmoet  circle  representi  the  gimeml  South  Somersetshire  ^Mdu 
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this  last  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  decide  if  tw  is  really  for  uteh^  or 
rather  the  plaral  us  used  instead  of  we  or  /;  for  us  went,  at  Monta- 
cute,  means  both  I  went  and  we  went  In  Devonshire,  us  for  we  is 
common,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  South-western  Dialect  generally ; 
and  it  seems  rather  strange  to  find  it  used  exceptionally  in  Montacuto 
OS  in  Devonshire. 

I  have  neither  been  able  to  find  the  abbreviation  ch^  for  utchi/ 
anywhere,  nor  to  ascertain  on  the  very  spot  if  tiw,  ise,  or  ees^  for  /, 
are  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  North  Devonshire.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  I  have  been  assured  of  the  existence  in  Paracombe,  of  i%e 
for  /  amongst  a  few  very  old  people  of  that  locality,  or  of  the 
Exmoor  Forest  district  generally ;  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  frequent  use  of  these  forms  by  the  author  of  the  Exmoor 
Scolding,  a  very  valuable  little  work,  no  more  to  be  neglected  in 
the  study  of  the  North  Devonshire  sub-dialect,  to  which  the  West 
Somersetshire  variety  belongs,  than  Tim  Bobbin's  speech  is  to  bo 
treated  lightly  by  the  inquirer  of  the  South  Lancashire.  As  to  the 
use  of  ise  for  1  in  North  Devonshire,  I  know  a  man  who  still  main- 
tains its  existence  about  Bideford,  his  native  place,  but  I  can  say 
nothing  more  on  this  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  stating : — 

1.  That  I  have  found  at  Merriott  a  pronunciation  differing  both 
from  that  of  Montacute,  and  the  more  general  one  of  the  South 
Somersetshire  variety. 

2.  That,  at  Merriott,  the  r  followed  by  a  consonant,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  quite  weak  and  of  a  vocal  nature,  as  in  the  standard 
English,  but  still  differing  from  it. 

3.  That  at  Montacute  I  have  heard  the  r,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, pronoonced  strongly  as  a  Western  r. 

4.  That  hem  ^  is  in  use  at  Merriott  and  Montacute  for  the  more 
general  he  he,  a  fact  which  rather  favours  the  opinion  that  the  us  in 
us  went  for  I  went  or  we  went,  heard  at  the  last  village,  is  not,  after 
all,  for  utch. 

5.  That  /  talks  for  /  talk,  and  hem  talk  for  he  talks,  are  common 
in  both  localities. 

6.  That  her  for  she,  mowy  for  to  mow  samethiny,  and  other  cha- 
racters either  of  the  South  Somersetshire  variety  or  of  the  South- 
western Dialect  generally,  are  also  to  be  found  at  Merriott  and 
Montacute. 

7.  and  lastly.  That  the  total  absence  of  the  sound  resembling  the 
French  u,  and  that  of  talketh  for  talks,  theckey  for  thick,  er  for  he, 
etc.,  is  to  be  noticed  in  these  two  villages  as  well  as  in  the  Southern, 
Central,  and  North-eastern  varieties  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 
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MINUTES  OF 

MEETINGS    OF   THE   PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

From  November  6,  1874,  to  December  15, 1876. 


Friday,  Nov,  6,  1874.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richa.rd  Morris,  Presidentf 
in  the  Chair.  The  Hoq.  Sec.  stated  that  the  Council  had  resolved  to 
recommend  the  Society  to  elect  Prof.  William  Dwight  Whitney,  of 
Yale  College,  United  states,  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  President  then  made  a  report  to  the  Meeting  on  the  services  that 
Professor  Whitney  had  rendered  to  Comparative  and  English  Philology, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  stated  that  so  highly  did  he  value  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  Professor  Whitney's  work  on  "  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language,"  that  he  had  undertaken  to  edit  them  for  the  use  of  English 
Colleges  and  Schools.  The  President  stated  that  Prof.  Whitney's 
election  would  be  proposed  to  the  next  Meeting.  Mr.  Ellis  supported 
the  President's  reoommendation  of  Prof.  Whitney  to  the  Meeting.  The 
Papers  read  were :  (1)  "On  the  Etruscan  Numerals, ''^  expressing  dissent 
from  Corsen's  interpretation  of  them  and  the  pronouns,  etc  By 
Prof.  Aufrecht  Part  I.  (read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis).  (2)  **  On  the  Rush- 
worth  Gloss."  By  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  (3)  "On  the  Treatment  of 
final  m  in  Latin,"  showing  that  it  was  not  pronounced,  but  only 
lengthened  the  preceding  vowel  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Prendent, 

Friday,  Nov,  2(»,  1874. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  Professor  William  Dwight  Whitney,  U.S.,  was  unani- 
mously elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.  The  followine 
gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society :  Dr.  Bemhard 
Mangold;  W.  B.  Morfill,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  J.  H.  Llovd,  Esq.;  J.  H. 
Hessels,  E8C[. ;  H.  Attwell,  Esq.  The  Papers  read  were  :  (1)  "On 
Certain  Italian  Diminutives."  By  C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq.  (Printed  above, 
p.  163.)  (2)  "On  the  Name  *Holy  Island,'  formerly  applied  to  Ireland." 
By  Monsieur  G^doz,  Editor  of  the  Revue  CeUique  (read  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nicol).  After  remarking  that  Ireland  was  so  called  by  but  one 
writer,  Avienus  (in  the  11th  centuir),  and  that  the  description  of  its 
inhabitants  given  bv  Strabo  was  far  jrom  entitling  it  to  the  appellation, 
M.  Qaidoz  concluded  that  the  name  was  the  result  of  "  popular 
etymology."  The  ancient  Greek  names  for  Ireland  are  *Upvri  and 
*up¥U  H}0-or,  and  the  passage  from  either  of  them  to  i*p^  viieos  is  so  easy 
as  to  miake  the  conjecture  above  probable.  •  M.  Gaidoz  then  examined 
Dr.  Whitlev  Stokes's  etymology  of  Erin,,  the  *l4pini  of  the  Oreeks, 
rejecting  aU  others  proposed  as  too  improbable  to  require  detailed 
notice.     Dr.  Stokes  thinks  the  oldest  form  of  the  stem  was  Everion 
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or  Tverion,  which  he  connects  with  the  Skr.  avara  *  further,  western,* 
so  that  Erin  would  be  *the  land  or  isle  of  the  west.'  M.  Gaidoz 
pointed  out  that  this  name  could  not  have  been  given  by  the  Irish  to 
their  own  country,  but  must  have  been  learnt  from  strangers ;  a  con- 
clusion which  exactly  fits  in  with  the  probability  of  the  early  voyagers 
having  obtained  the  name  of  the  *  Western  isle '  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  Ireland  did  not  call 
themselves  by  a  name  derived  from  Erin  till  comparatively  recent 
times. 

Friday^  Dec.  4,  1874.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Prendent,  in 
the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was  :  "  On  Foreign  Words  imported  with- 
out change  into  English ;  or,  Anglicized  Foreign  Words  and  Phraaea** 
By  J.  F.  Stanford,  Esq. 

Friday^  Dec.  18,  1874. — Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. — The 
Paper  read  was  :  "  On  some  Phonetic  Chaiiges  in  Persian."  By  Prof 
Rieu. 

Friday y  Jan.  15, 1875. — Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. — The  Paper 
read  was  :  "On  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset."  By  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Esq.  (Printed  above,  p.  197.)  The  reader  treated  the  dialect  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  its  pronunciation  and  grammar.  He  mamtained 
that  dialects  are  not  disappearing  so  quickly  as  is  generally  supposed  ; 
that,  although  words  are  constantly  dropping  into  disuse,  new  ones  are 
as  certainly  taking  their  places,  and  these,  from  having  the  stamp  of 
the  dialect  impressed  upon  them,  serve  to  hand  down  unaltered  the 
archaic  pronunciation.  He  asserted  that  the  Quantocks  and  Taunton 
are  the  limits  of  the  districts  of  East  and  West  Somerset,  and  not  the 
Parrett.  The  Western  dialect  had  been  but  little  studied,  and  was  com- 
paratively little  known,  although  it  was  much  richer  in  vocabulary  and 
more  expressive  in  speech  than  the  East  Somerset.  Mr.  Elworthy 
pointed  out  the  probable  Normauism  in  the  difference  made  in  the 
sounds  of  zay,  dau,  paay^  niaay;  and  in  carefully  going  through  the 
vowels  he  gave  no  less  than  six  distinct  sounds  for  the  diphthong  ea. 
Final  compound  consonants  were  nearly  always  reduced  to  simple  ones, 
and  the  hard  dentals  and  labials  constantly  softened. — Mr.  Sweet  re- 
mai'ked  on  the  value  of  the  dialect  in  preserving  in  a  living  form  the 
old  sounds  of  the  w  before  such  words  as  vjrestling,  wreath^  and  the 
broad  aay  in  hay. — Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  said  that  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  the  dialects  of  West  Somerset  and  Devon  was  the  use 
in  the  former  of  the  periphrastic  present  indicative  instead  of  the  in- 
flexion eth ;  that  West  Somerset  must  be  classed  by  itself;  that  the 
remarkable  inflexion  by  which  transitive  verbs  receive  a  neuter  signifi- 
cation when  used  without  their  object,  is  foimd  in  the  dialects  of  the 
South- West  of  England,  in  Basque,  and  in  Hungarian,  but  in  no  other 
languages,  ancient  or  modem. 

Friday,  Feb,  5,  1875— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was :  "On  Rhythm.  Part  II."  By  Prof. 
J.  B.  Mavor.  (Printed  above,  p.  397.)  The  reader  first  controverted 
Mr.  A.  «f.  Ellis's  views  on  the  use  of  classical  teims  like  "iambic/' 
"  trochaic,*'  etc.,  and  on  the  practice  of  routine  scansion,  which  latter 
he  defendied  as  the-  natural  mode  of  reciting  poetry,  and  also  as  the 
necessary  basis  of  acientific  investigation.    Prof  Mayor  then  confined 
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F  to  the  heroic  metre,  pointed  out  the  different  modes  of  varying 
the  typical  line,  and  discussed  the  limit  of  variation  in  respect  to'  the 
Uije  of  trisyllabic  feet,  and  the  number  and  pt^aitiou  of  the  aooented 
syllablevS,  He  lastly  illustrat<;d  the  pnuitice  of  Shiikspere,  by  many 
quotations  from  *  Macbeth,*  classified  under  appropriate  heads. 

Fridau,  Feb,  19,  1875.— The  Rev.  Dr,  Righabd  MorrI8»  President, 
in  the  Crjair.  Tlie  Papers  read  were:  (1)  **  A  Memoir  of  Observations 
made  between  the  years  1863  iind  1873  on  the  attack  made  by  the 
individual  on  spoken  Language,  and  a  prr»i)osal  to  apply  the  metho<l  of 
dire-ct  exi>eriment  in  Philfjlogical  Science/'  (giving  the  changes  made  by 
five  young  children  in  our  standanl  words,  as  rah  for  hand,  etc.).  By 
Jamee  M.  Menziea,  Esq.  (Partly  printed  above,  p  16i5.)  (2)  *'  On  the 
Dialectical  Characteristics  of  the  Ritsh worth  Gloss."  By  Dr.  J.  A.  H* 
Murray.  («)  The  Rusbworth  used  ]?  for  the  Lindisfame  C ;  and  k  often 
for  c.  O)  h  was  use<l  for  c ;  i'  for  ge  (tis  iara  for  geura)  ;  h  is  used 
arbitrarily^  Aw  for  m  ;  and  is  often  dropped,  ii  for  hisja/enl  for  klaford^ 
wa  for  hwa;  the  umlaut  of  o  is  kept,  iuid  not  tunieil  into  the  West 
Saxon  e,  as  soece  for  teee;  also  the  umlaut  of  {i,  as  i(^d  for  wd;  moe, 
maere  for  7/ia,  marey  etc.  A  Sax.  eu  becomes  Rusbworth,  a,  ea/,  at ;  a 
l»ecome8  o,  as  kond^  hand;  u  is  never  used  for  short  i;  if  is  written 
with  o,  A^m,  heom^  them  ;  ^  iHsoomes  tu,  tea,  nu^  she  ;  i  is  turne<l  into 
lo,  as  nime^  niome.  Verbal  on  is  uit,  as  uf€  magufu  Case-signs  are 
often  left  out,  as,  heajod  loccas ;  the  dative  is  in  a«  and  a  instead  of  <{. 
Prepositions  govern  improjier  cases,  nouns  have  irregular  plurals.  The 
weak  declension  of  nouns  is  much  broken  down  ;  for  the  plural  an 
appear  «,  a;  and  Dian  is  declined  acoonling  to  this  declension.  Adjec- 
tives are  often  undeclined  ;  sometimes  the  termination  u  runs  through 
all  the  cases.  In  comf^arison,  full  forms  like  lesjsett  occur.  Pronouns  : 
wa€  for  we;  dai  cow,  ace.  eoreic;  hie  for  hi,  they  ;  ix>«s.  user  is  in  use 
for  "  our."  Def.  Art  :  ace.  yane  is  used  for  fone.  The  relative  is  se^e. 
Verb  :  ge  of  past  participle  is  often  omitted,  though  used  in  the  AVest* 
Saxon  in  the  time  of  Stephen.  Contracted  terminations  are  not  used, 
as  smided  for  $eiit.  Ist  pers.  sing,  ends  usually  in  a  vowel  ;  the  ig  is 
retained  in  the  plural ;  the  p  in  the  third  singular,  none  in  s  occur. 
The  past  tense  ends  in  ade  sing.,  adun  pL  Imperative,  West-Saxon 
cume  ye ;  Ruahwortb  keei^a  the  >,  etey  we^  sdlay  ye^  etc,  etc.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  use  auxilixuies,  Ic  beom  occurs  (though  earn  is  mom 
common) ;  and  beofan  "  are  ;  ^\fctr  is  sometimes  used  for  beforan.  The 
dialect  is  probably  North-Midland  ;  it  has  on  the  one  hand  older  cha- 
racterinlics  than  the  Weat-Saxon,  and  on  the  other  much  later  ones. 
It  was  the  dialect  of  (perhaps)  about  Derbyshire.  Dr.  Morris  sniil  he 
bad  come  indej^ndentiy  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dialect  of  the  Bush^ 

rth  Gloss  wa*j  North-west  Midland, 

Friday^  March  5^  1675.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Mohris,  PresidetU^ 
in  the  Chair.  H.  Jefieraon,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Sturman  were  dul^ 
elected  Members  of  the  Society.  The  Paper  read  was :  **  On  the  Olaasi- 
tication  of  Modem  Engliah  Dialects."  By  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  E*q.,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Societv.  Mr.  EHis  gave  an  account  of 
the  classiEcation  of  the  KngUiih  dialects  as  now  spoken,  formed  bv 
Prince  Louis  Lucieo  Bonaparte,  Dr.  Hurray,  and  himself  with 
numerous  oollabotutora.  The  dialects  are  distributed  into  Z  famtUes, 
7  branches,  13  diaLeets,  42  &ub«dialecte^  and  numerous  varieties  and 
sub* varieties,   of  which  the  following   is  an  indication:—!.  Ghe^t 
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Northern  Fahtlt. — A*  Northern  Branch,  I,  North  Insular  ScotcK 
(1.  Shetland,  and  2»  Orkney)  j  IL  Northern  Scotch  (Z.  Caithneaa^  4, 
iJorajr  and  Abertleen,  5.  Angua)  ;  III*  Central  Scotch  (6.  Fife  and 
Lothian,  7.  Clydesdale,  8.  Highland  Border,  9.  Galloway) ;  IV.  Scotch 
and  Engliah  Border  (la  Southern  Scotch,  11.  Engliah  West  Marches. 
12,  Engliah  East  Marches)  ;  V.  Northern  English  (13.  Cumberland, 
14,  Westmorland,  16.  North  and  Mid  Yorkshire,  16.  North  Lancashire). 
—B.  North-Western  Branch,  VL  North-Westem  English  (17*  South 
Lancashire,  18.  Cheshire,  19.  North  Peak  of  Derbyahirc,  2<K  Derbyshire, 
21.  Staffortlshire,  22.  Shropalure).— C.  North- Midland  Branch]  TIL 
North-Midland  English  (23.  South  Yorkshire).  2*  Greiat  Eastsbh 
Familt.— Z),  Eastern  Branch,  YIIL  North-Eastem  English  (24, 
Lincolnshire,  25.  Nottinghamshire,  26.  Leicestershire,  27.  Warwick- 
ahire*  28,  North  Northamptonshire,  29.  North  Bedfordshire)  ;  IX. 
Eastern  EngUsh  (30.  Norfolk,  31.  Suffolk).— JS".  Ce^ral  Branch,  X 
Central  and  Central- Bortier  Engli»h  (32.  Central*  »,«.,  Middlesesx, 
Surrey,  N.  W.  Kent,  S.  W.  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks,  S.  Beds  ;  33.  Eastern 
Border,  i.e.,  Essex  ;  34.  South- Eastern,  ^.e,^  Kent,  E.  Sussex ;  35, 
Western  and  Midland  Border,  i.e.,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire » 
Worcestershire,  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordabire,  Warwickshire, 
S.  Northamptonshire :  3H.  South- Westera  Border,  i.e.,  Berks',  E. 
Oxfordshire,  Hants,  Wight,  W,  Sussex  ;  37-  Living  Cornish^  i*,d.,  W. 
Cornwall).  3,  Great  Western^  Family. — F.  South-  Western,  Branchy 
XL  The  Atoub  Engliah  (38.  The  Severn  -  A  von,  t.tf,,  Gloucester,  S.  W. 
Berks,  N,  Wilts,  N.  E.  Somersetshire  ;  39.  The  Stour  Avon,  i.e.,  S,  W. 
Hants,  S.  Wilts,  Dorset,  S.  E.  Somersetshire,  Axminster)  ;  XI I.  Devon 
English  (40,  W.  Somerset,  41*  Devonshire). — (?.  Extinct  Bramh,  XII I. 
(42.  Forth  and  Bargy,  near  Wexford,  Ireland). 

Friday^  March  i&,  1875.— The  Rev,  Dr  Richard  Morris,  Pruid^ni, 
in  the  C?hair,  The  Paper  read  was  :  *'0n  the  Norman  Element  in  the 
English  Patois  of  the  Midlaiid  Area,"  By  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.  Before 
examining  special  wor<is,  Mr.  Pa jue  laid  llown  the  pnnciple  that  many 
of  the  patois  forms  are  explained  by  pointing  out  the  ditFerence  between 
the  laws  of  Endish  and  Old  French  accentuation.  In  naturalizing 
Fi*ench  worrJs,  the  distinguishing  or  tonic  accent,  generaUy  resting  on 
the  last  Bvllable,  was  by  the  EngH-nh  nde  transferretl  to  the  first  or 
second  syllable,  the  etfect  of  which  wa^  to  shorten  or  obscure  the  vowel 
or  diphthong  which  hft<l  before  been  prominent  and  distinct.  Thus 
enchuntffur  liec^me  Enghsh  enchanter ;  batdil^  battel  or  bAttle ;  vicdirty 
viker  ;  gramdire^  grimmer  ;  fi^Jt,  figger,  etc  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  English  tonic  syUable  Ijecame,  by  this  transference  of  accent, 
almost  invariably  shorty  whatever  might  have  been  its  quantity  before. 
On  these  principles  the  writer  accountefl  for  the  patois  forms  nCtppcri^ 
for  naperdn^  MoerfoT  lahOuty  fdiyver  (or /av6ur,  idifver  for  tapOttr^  mitten 
for  mttiUne,  ddbbler  for  doublir^  drraa  for  ardine^  s6iler  for  iolSr,  p&aen 
fot  poisdriy  fituen  for  foisOn^  nuhmer  for  mcrnlire,  Miirry  for  MaHe^  hailU 
(of  hay)  for  botilte^  cdrule  (a  comer)  for  cantil,  skitlet  for  escuelUU^, 
ritsson  for  rais6n,  crUtcr,  crittur^  for  crmt^re^  pdpper  for  papier^  b%vv0r 
for  bevSr,  dissent  for  decitit,  etc-  It  was  also  shown,  as  a  mark  of  the 
Midland  patois^  that  there  is  a  const  ant  tendency  to  Hiog  off  the  syllable 
preceding  the  tonic  syllable^  es;t>eciaUy  in  wonls  of  French  extraction. 
Hence /cm/,  gree^  noint,  scr^,  str*/^  tic&,  tend^  gin^  etc.,  for  de/hidnt, 
dffreir,  mioint^  des€rier,  destniiref  ejiticir,  atiendrey  engin^  etc.  Tina 
tendency  sometimes,  as  was  shown  in  reference  to  me^id,  ray^  eto#, 
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brings  about  a  form  which  expresses  the  i^ery  coatrary  tneatiing  to  that 
of  the  original  word.  Thus  amendir  m  to  free  frum  bloU  or  faults. 
(Utraiir  to  throw  into  disorder ;  henee  fMnd  should  mean  to  biot,  and 
ray  to  put  in  order.  Aa  to  special  words,  the  ^vriter  showed  that 
grudaeons^  capper-rose  {Norfolk  name  of  the  red  poppy) »  gofers^  hiitpil 
(to  disturb^  harass),  lucani^  warbl^M^  etc.,  were  referable  to  the  Norman 
or  Old  French  words  grugeon^  coprose,  gauffre^  htnupiUer^  lucams, 
garbouil.  The  curious  expression  **a  mort  of  people  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Norman  patois  phraseology,  **il-y  avait  du  moude  ^ 
mort,"  "charger  4  mort"  where  d  mort  means  abundance  or  exoess. 
The  South  Lancashire  idiozn. ''  a  two-three  miles  "  was  also  shown  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  Guernsey  pcUoU^  '*  ches  deux-treis  chosea*'' 

Friday,  April  16,  1875.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richarb  Morris,  President, 
in  the  dhair.  C.  A.  M*  Fennell,  Esq.,  antl  C.  H,  Wall,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Members  of  the  Society*  The  Paper  read  wa.a  :  *'  On  French 
Soonda  in  English.  Part  I.  '*  By  Henry  Nicol,  Esq.  Aiter  exijlaining 
that  this  part  was  introductory  to  the  main  subject  of  the  investigation* 
^the  phonetic  history  of  the  popular  Mo<lem  English  words  of  Old 
French  origin,— and  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  philolc^  of  the 
physiologioal  study  ot  sounds,  the  reader  remarked  on  the  tiifl&culties 
caused  by  the  presence  in  both  languages  of  numerous  semi-Gtdlicised 
Latin  wortls  introduced  by  literature,  and  by  the  French  words  we 
have  adopted  being  of  different  dialecta  and  ages.  The  history  of  the 
Latin  vowels  in  their  progress  to  Old  French  was  then  sketched,  the 
ctiief  stages  of  change,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  common  to  all 
the  Romanic  languages,  being  disti aguish e«L  The  changes  were  similar 
to  those  which  have  ooourred  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  consisting 
maitdy  in  the  lowering  of  Lfttin  short  ^  and  6  (close)  to  e  and  o  (open), 
and  of  short  i  and  u  to  ^  and  d^  and  in  all  Ihe^e  sounds^  as  well  as 
abort  Of  being  then  lengthened  when  before  a  single  consonant. 

Friday f  Mm  7,  1876.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Moreib,  Prendmt^  in 
the  Chair.  The  President  introduced  to  the  Meeting  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  Gdlege,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Societv.  The  Papers  read  were  :  (1)  **  On  the  Change  of  French 
Sounds  into  English.  Part  IL*'  By  Henry  Nicol,  Esq,  Ailer  giving 
an  account  of  the  Old  French  and  Middle  Enghsh  vowels  in  the  words 
borrowed  by  the  latter  language  ^m  the  former,  Mr.  Nicol  drew 
attention  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Old  French  distinction  of 
doee  and  open  long  e  (el  and  H)  was  reproduced  by  Middle  English  ; 
the  Old  French  pi^  (now  spelt  pair=pery  Latin  partm)  and  6ed*re 
(hiU^b^t,  bestiam)  having  exactly  the  same  forms  in  Middle  Enghsh, 
and  being  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  viir  and  M«f,  as  testihed  by  the 
preaeiit  spellings  peer  (with  ee)  and  ottui  (with  e<i) ;  the  distinction  of 
vowel,  though  Tost,  as  in  Modem  French,  in  the  English  of  London, 
iheoH  being  now  biist\  still  exiatiug  in  that  of  Irelani  (2)  Prot  W. 
D-  Whitney  then  read  a  short  paper  '^On  the  Theory  of  Roots  in 
Languagie  "  He  considered  the  forms  obtained  by  suooessive  removal 
uf  what  may  be  regarded  as  additions,  to  be  the  real  historical  germs  of 
langQiige,  and  that  the  true  theory  to  be  held  resj^ccting  the  origin 
of  Mini^sge  was  that  it  was  a  mere  infltnunenty  and  not  a  natural 
expression  of  human  thought. 

Fnidai/,  Ma^  21,  1875,--(Ai;KtviB8ABT  MjKKTCirG,)— The  Rev.  Dr. 
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Richard  Morris,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  Treasurer  read  his 
Cash  Account  for  the  year  1874.  The  following  Members  of  the 
Society  were  elected  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President, — The  Rev,  Richard  Morris. 

Vice-PresideiUs. 


The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Ex-BishopT  of  St.  David's. 
Edwin  Guest,  Esq. 


Whitley  Stokes,  Esq. 
Alexander  J.  EUis,  Esq. 


Ordinary  Members, 


E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. 

C.  Cassal,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq. 

R  N.  Cust,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  B.  Davies. 

E.  R.  Horton,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  B.  H.  Kennedy. 

Russell  Martineau,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor. 

J.  Muir,  Esq. 


James  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 
Henry  Nicol,  Esq. 
Joseph  P^ne,  Eaq. 
J.  Peile,  Esq. 
Charles  Rieu,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 
Henry  Swee^  Esq. 
Edward  B.  Tylor,  Esq. 
W.  Wagner,  Esq. 
Henslei^  Wedgwood,  Esq. 


7Ve(Mttr»r— William  Payne,  Esq. 

Hon,  Secretary — Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  Esq. 

The  President  read  his  Annual  Address  (p.  1),  containing  Reports 
bv  :  1.  The  President  on  the  work  of  the  Society  in  1874  (p.  18).  2. 
The  Rev.  James  Legge,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  on  Chinese  Philology  (p.  22). 
3.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  on  Semitic  Philology  (p.  44).  4.  Prof! 
Eggeling  on  Sanskrit  (p  60).  5.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq.,  on  Pali 
and  Sinhalese  (p.  60).  6.  R  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  on  the  Vernacular  Lan- 
is  of  India  (p.  79).    7.  W.  R  Morfill,  Esq.,  on  Slavonic  (p.  89). 


8.  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor  on  Greek  (p.  98).  9.  Prof.  Wagner  on  Latin 
(p.  111).  10.  J.  Rhys,  Esq.,  on  Celtic  (p.  133).  11.  The  President 
on  English  PhUology  (p.  136).  12.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  on  the 
Work  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  (p.  139).  13.  M.  Paul  Meyer  on 
Romance  and  Proven^  (p.  118).   14.  M.  Picot  on  Wallachian  (p.  118). 

Fridavy  June  4,  1876. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Preeident, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Hume,  R  B.  Swinton,  Esq.,  and  F. 
Chance,  Esq^  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society.  The  Paper  read 
was  :  **  On  English  Dialects,  Early  and  Modem."  By  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray. 

Friday,  June  18,  1876.— Dr.  Jas.  A,  H.  Murray  in  the  Chair.  The 
Papers  read  were  :  (1)  **  On  Manx."  By  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.  (p.  172). 
(2)  "  On  the  Simple  Gradation  of  A  in  Gothic.'^  By  C.  A.  M.  Fennell, 
Esq.    Mr.  Jenner  gave  a  short  sketch  of  Manx  grammar,  comparing  it 
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the  Gaelic  of  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  an  account  of  its  scanty 

ature  of  bailadfl  and  carols  (with  a  list  of  all  Maox  printed  booka, 

anting  to  about  twenty-five),  and  some  remarks  on  t!ie  translations 

be  Bible  and  Prayer-Book.     He  then  traced  the  gradual  decline  of 

f  language  fr<:*ni  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  quoting 

m  Camden^  Speed,  Challoner*  Bishop  Wilson »  and  others,  and  ended 

f  by  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  present  state  of  Mamc,  including  the  result 

•  It  a  paper  of  statistical  questions  sent  in  the  preceding  autumn  to 

each  of  the  clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  which  the  Manx  speakien 

wd  to  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  {jopulation,  and  tho®e 

\  know  no  English  to  about  200.     Mr.  Jenner  stj-^mgly  urged  the 

I  Society  to  take  steps  to  obtain  similar  statistics  of  the  other  Uving 

I  Celtic  dialects. 


I 


I 


Fruloy,  Nov,  6,  1875.^The  Rev.  Dr.  Richabb  Morris,  Prmdeni, 
in  the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was :  **  On  some  Difficulties  in  the 
Determination  of  Ancient  Greek  Pronunciation,**  by  Alei:.  J.  EUia, 
Esq.  The  general  difficulties  aroee  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which  Greek  has  been  a  living  language,  the  importance  of  its  tlialecta, 
their  mixture  bv  civil  and  other  war,  the  variety  of  literary  centres, 
the  variety  ana  insnfl&ciency  of  the  old  Greek  alphabets,  and  the 
official  change  of  spelling  in  Athouii  B.C.  403.  the  use  of  digraphs,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  speech  with  quantity  and  metrical  accent, 
and  the  non-existence  of  the  great  works  m  the  original  spellings  which 
can  only  be  leanied  from  inscriptions.  The  sources  for  overcoming 
these  difficulties  were  the  living  pronunciation  in  Athens  and  the  pro 
nunciation  of  existing  dialects,  transcriptions  of  i^art  of  the  Septuagint 
into  Welsh  letters  in  the  ninth  ccritnry  a.d.^  the  Ravenna  attestations 
in  Latin  t^Titten  with  Greek  letters  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  Egj'ptian 
and  Indian  transcriptions  of  Greek  ntuues  and  titles,  the  Latin,  llebrew, 
and  Syriac  nam<^  and  words  in  the  Septuagint,  and  New  Testament, 
the  old  Latin  transcriptions  of  Greek  names,  and  Greek  of  Latin  namea, 
some  cries  of  pain  and  of  animals  in  old  writers,  an  observation  or  two 
by  Plato,  some  puns  and  echoes,  the  writing  of  grammarians  of  the 
Roman  r>eriod,  and  chiedy  the  study  of  the  orthography  of  inscriptions, 
and  of  the  internal  changes  of  words.  Mr,  Ellis  proceeded  to  consider 
the  chief  dtfHculties  respecting  each  letter,  confining  himself  to  the 
Attic  and  common  dialeotdi  and  aunmied  up  his  conclusions  by  sug- 
gesting that  for  UKX)  years  to  a.d.  87&t  the  modem  pronunciation  bad 
prevaued  j  for  the  next  lOOtJ  years  to  B»c,  125  the  chief  ditferenoan 
wero  the  pronunciation  of  both  oi  and  v  as  French  Uf  and  of  iv  ia 
French  ^.  The  feehng  for  quantity  broke  down,  and  the  musical 
accent  of  a  high  pitch  wan  converted  into  a  stress  on  the  some  syllables 
during  the  third  century  A.n.  From  B»a  IB^  to  B,a  275  the  changes 
were  slight,  principally  affecting  at,  which  beottme  nearer  German  ai, 
and  «t»  V,  which  were  occasiotiaUy  German,  instead  of  French.  m\  u, 
and  w  *v  had  more  of  the  u  heartl  in  them.  These  were  probably  the 
regular  sounds  during  the  new  Attic  period  to  ac.  403.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  War  much  change  ensueu,  and  possibly  before  that  time 
^UD  to  B,c.  530,  when  Piaistratus  collected  the  poems  of  Homer,  all  **  «• 
jwbioh  are  found  so  written  in  older  Attic  inscriptions  (very  few  in 
'ler)  wei"^  true  diphthongs  consisting  of  German  e,  o,  followed  by 
n  I,  u^  respectively^  and  all  or  moat  of  the  €  o  (including  what 
*Twanls  tii7,  ovoi)  wens  German  «,  o,  and  fi,  v  were  clearly* 
U|  with  oi,  Of,  ffv  as  before.    The  a^irate,  which  oeaaed  to 
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l^  ^Mfi  rs(  TJS^  after  mx,  ^iL  w  pnifadbif  wufale  danng  the 
P<uyx.^<Hwifri  7«;  b>3S  ia  &I1  larofr  bcfac  it.  Far  tlie  eaoaonaote 
^4X^^;^  £  vi:**:^  ww  y^msJij  Yn^iA  mh,  newer  dg;,  tv  Kngikh  J)  the 
v^^^a^  -an^  zid&T  *^  MaE:=:iiifl  Mr.  Elk  rraMJiV'fwl,  hoverery  tbrt 
fc«^>n;  iLC   il^  «cid  ^>r  u*  ctd  <f7iWrt%  tbcae  mujatUu—  ««e  manlj 

Fridaif,  Sow.  Id.  1975.— Aux  J.  Exxa,  Eh|^  FM-Prmttei;  in 
th^  Clijtfr.  O.  L.  F^cnnck,  Esq.,  C  B.  Hodgpno,  b^,  sod  Dr.  A.  £ 
Vtyii^AXu  v<re  eacct^d  Mfrafaew  of  the  Sociely.  Hie  B^ier md  wis  : 
'^  Oci  MiwTihr  lanuxBj  in  SpecciL''    Bf  C  A.  M.  Fconei],  Eeq. 

Friday,  lMr»  2,  l%7iS.— E.  I^  Bbasdsxih,  Esq.,  in  the  duur.  The 
l'^0^  noA  vM  :  ''On  Getwier  YonukT    Bj  C  K  Cajlej,  Esq. 

Fri/hiy,  Dec  17,  187&— AI.EX.  J.  ETJJft,  Esq.,  Fus^/Vwullna,  in  the 
Chair.  John  Thixiirall,  Esq.  (nef^iev  of  the  UU  Bishop  Thiriwmll,  so 
X'ni'j^  tlte  PresideDt  of  the  ^m^^sxj„  wss  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Tbi;  l^aifen  noA  were  :  ^1;  "  On  Max  MoOei^s  Views  of  Langusge.** 
(2j  <'Orj  Beoan's  History  of  the  Semitic  LenCTsmL*'  Both  by  the 
late  PrcfL  Gn^  and  ooomranicated  by  FioL  J.  BL  Mayor. 

Fridav,  Jan.  21^  1S76L— Alkz.  J.  Ellib,  Esq^  Vice-Pretident,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Hon.  Sec.  having  annoonoed  that  the  Treasurer  of  last 
year,  Mr.  Wm.  Payne,  had  radgned  his  post,  and  that  the  Cooncil  had 
tLMfAuUsfl  Mr.  Benjamin  Dawson  Treasoier  in  his  place,  and  also  elected 
Mr.  Payne  a  Member  of  the  Cooncil,  the  meeting  unanimously  re- 
wrAwetl  :  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  Phiblogical  Society  be  given  to  Mr. 
Win.  Payne  fr/r  tlie  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  by 
biii  vigilant  and  careful  management  of  its  finances  during  his  Treasurer- 
»hii>.'^  The  Paper  read  was  :  "On  Persian  Phonetics."  By  Prof  C. 
Kioii.  II.l.H.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  presented  to  the 
Meiiil^r«  prcHcnt,  c^jpies  of  his  letter  on  the  **  Etymologie  du  Nord  de 
liayouue,  etc" 

Friday,  Feb.  4,  1876.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  President,  in 
the  Chair.  I*ro£  Ingleson,  of  Moscow,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Kociety.  II. I. II.  Pnnce  Louis  Lucien  Bonaj)arte  presented  to  the 
McnilxjfH  preBcnt,  coi)iefl  of  his  letter  on  Conush  Literature,  Nov.  30, 
IHfU.  The  P&iien  read  were:  (1)  "On  Traditional  Relics  of  the 
CorniHh  Language  in  Mount's  Bay."  By  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.  (Printed 
above,  p.  533.)  (2)  '^On  French  Genders."  By  Danby  P.  Fry,  Esq. 
Mr.  Jcnncr  gave  the  result  of  some  investigations  pursued  with  the 
help  of  the  Uov.  W.  S.  Lach  Szyrma,  vicar  of  Newlyn,  in  the  villages 
of  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  Penzance,  in  July,  1876.  He  gave  the 
numerals  ui)  to  twenty,  about  twenty  words,  and  three  short  sentences, 
nil  of  whicii  had  been  obtained  from  persons  of  the  fisher-class,  as 
s^)eciinenH  of  the  old  language  handed  down  to  them,  and  as  such  were 
diNtinct  from  the  many  Celtic  words  still  in  use  among  them.  Mr. 
Jenner  considered  that  those  relics  would  prove  of  considerable  value 
in  determining  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  in  its  latest  stage. 
Some  valuable  remarks  were  made  b^  Mr.  Westlake,  of  Zennor, 
Cornwall,  on  the  Cornish  words  still  in  use ;  and  another  set  of 
uumerul^,  dilTuring  somewhat  from  those  of  Mount's  Bay,  was  given 
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by  him.  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  exhibited  the  original  MS.  of  the 
Coniish  grammar  and  yocabuUiy  of  Owavas  and  Tonkin,  published 
by  Pryce  om  hU  mtm  in  1790, 

Friday,  Ftb.  18^  1876,— Dr.  Jambs  A.  H.  Murray  in  the  Chair.  The 
Paper  read  was :  "On  the  West-Somerset  Dialect."  By  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Esq.    (Printed  above,  p,  197.) 

Fnd'm  March  3,  1875  —Dr.  Jahks  A.  H.  Murray,  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  F.  T*  Elworthy  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society.  The  Paper 
read  (by  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston)  waa :  **0n  the  Dialects  of  Russia.** 
By  W .  R.  Morfill,  Esq,  (Printed  aliove,  p.  503.)  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  character  of  the  language,  which  wes  shown  to  be  liigbly 
synthetic,  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the  numerals,  and  on  tbe  so-Ct^Jed 
€utpeet9  of  the  verba.  The  opinion  of  Schleicher  was  followed  that  the 
Glagolitic  sJphabet  is  posterior  to  the  CyriUian.  A  alight  sketch  of  the 
leamng  features  and  periods  of  Russian  literature  was  given,  the  latter 
fidling  under  the  two  divisions  of  Byzantine  influence  and  Western 
inBuence  caused  by  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great.  Attention  was 
caUed  to  the  most  celebrated  Russian  authors.  Mr.  Morfill  alluded  to 
the  views  of  Koulish  and  others,  who  wou]d  group  the  Little,  Red  and 
White  Russian  dialects  together  and  make  a  South  Russian  language 
with  an  independent  literature.  The  lecture  concluded  with  some 
remiirka  on  tnea©  dialects,  and  what  literary  monuments  are  to  be 
found  in  them,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  as  yet  no  com ]>e tent 
scholar  had  published  a  lexicon  of  tne  Little  or  Malo-Russian,  whereby 
their  rich  collection  of  national  songs  and  tales  would  be  rendered  nmre 
available  to  workers  in  the  field  of  oomparativo  mythology  and  popular 
history. 

Friday,  March  17,  1876.— The  Eev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Fresidmi, 
in  the  Chair.  Dr.  KOlbing,  English  Lecturer  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
Breslati,  was  introduced  to  the  Meeting.  The  Paper  read  was  ;  **  On 
the  CharaQtieriBtica  of  High  German."    By  Henry  Sweet,  Esq. 

Fridau^  April  7,  1876.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Pruident, 
ux  the  Chair.  The  Paper  read  was  by  Prince  Louis- Lucien  Bonaparte, 
on  his  own  recent  investigations  into  the  EngEsh  Dialects,  especially 
the  South-west,  West,  Wefit-Midland^  and  South-eastern  (printed 
above,  p.  670).  These  the  Prince  illustrated  by  a  general  map  (pre- 
pared for  th«  occasion  and  iiresented  to  the  Society),  showing  the 
modifications  thus  introducea  into  his  previous  classification  of  the 
English  dialects.  The  immediate  result  of  these  inquiries  was  to 
establish  a  Western  English  dialect  containing  Herefoni,  Monmouth, 
Worcester,  and  part  of  South  Warwick,  forming  a  transition  between 
South-western  and  Salopian  dialects.  Basing  Eis  classificati-M  -f  *Im 
main  dialects  on  grammar  (especially  on  the  form  of  the  vc?  1  ) 

tive)  and  vocabuiaiy,  the  Prince  uses  phonetic  tlifTf reuses  i 
the  minor  distinctionst     Tims,  a  sound  an; 
being  found  in  dialects  so  widely  separated 

Eastt^ni,  and  sporadically  elsewhere,  is  ri.t  u   h.i  i 

Of  the  thirteen  dialects  which  h*^  sdnnT-    t!-    ] 
III.,  tbe  Scmth-wcstem  (cham*  ^ 
love,  I  hiivo  ft-h^rd,  i\  f,  s^  ci*  , 
etc.);   XI II.,  the  Northoni  ^characteriiiucs^ 
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western  forms;  I,  thou,  we,  you,  they  is;  Strang,  lang;  for  strong, 
long,  etc. ;  absence  of  guttiural  sound  of  gh  and  of  French  u) ;  and 
IX.,  the  Midland  (characteristics,  absence  of  the  two  preceding ;  use 
of  verbal  plural  in  — n,  they  am,  han  you ;  we  bin  m  Shropshire). 
The  others  are  transitional ;  XI.  the  iforth-eastem  (North  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Nottingham) ;  VIII.  the  North-western  (South  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  etc.) ;  and  XII.  the  North  Midland  (South  Yorkshire), 
are  mixed  Midland  and  Northern  ;  YI.  the  Western  (already  described; 
is  a  shading  of  South-western  into  Midland  ;  X.  the  East  Midland  in 
its  southern  portion  partakes  of  South-eastern  and  South-western ; 
II.  the  South-eastern  (Oxford,  South  Northamptonshire,  Bucks,  etc) 
retains  I,  we,  you,  they  be,  but  loses  most  of  the  other  South-western 
forms ;  I.  the  Eastern  has  a  tendency  to  the  north  of  East  Midland 
(it  stiU  has  occasional,  I  be) ;  lY.  the  Devonian,  and  Y.  Cornish  are 
of&hoots  of  South-western,  and  YII.  Salopian  (Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire)  is  a  j^assage  of  Western  into  North-western.  Hence 
no  such  exact  delinutations  of  the  dialects  is  possible  as  for  French, 
German,  or  Basque  dialects.  In  the  Scotch  mainland  the  Prince 
follows  Dr.  Murray ;  for  the  Orknevs  and  Shetlands  the  dialects 
and  sub-dialects  depend  on  the  number  of  Icelandic  words  in  use. 
The  data  for  this  classification  are  :  the  Prince's  own  inquiries  during 
repeated  visits  to  different  parts  of  England ;  the  translations  of  the 
"  comparative  specimen "  made  for  Mr.  Ellis ;  other  modem  original 
specimens  made  for  and  partly  published  by  the  Prince  himself ;  Dr. 
Murray's  Scotch  and  Mr.  Elworthy's  West  Somersetshire  works  ;  and 
the  large  collection  of  well-known  specimens  already  printed,  which, 
though  not  so  trustworthy,  cannot  be  neglected. 

Friday,  May  5,  1876.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  President,  in 
the  Chair.  Mr.  W.  R  S.  Ralston  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Cust,  Mr.  R  L  Brandreth  (Members  of  the  Council),  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  were  appointed  Honorary  Representatives  of 
the  Society  at  the  Congress  of  Onentalists  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  Hon.  Sec  was  directed  to  notify  the  appoint- 
ment to  Prof.  Douglas,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Congress  in  this  country. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  announced  the  death  of  Prof.  Joseph  Payne,  a  Member 
of  the  Council,  on  April  30th  last.  The  members  present  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  loss  they  and  the  Society  had  sustained  by  Prof. 
Payne's  deatL  The  Papers  read  were  :  (1)  "  On  Parachute  and  other 
Words  in  French  beginning  with  para,  and  the  Gender  of  them."  By 
Benjamin  Dawson,  Esq.  (2)  "  On  Anglo-Saxon  Inflexions."  By  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq. 

Friday,  May  19,  1876.— (Anijiversary  Meeting). — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  Morris,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  President  read  his 
Annual  Address  containing  Reports  by  the  President  on  the  Society's 
work  in  1875-6  (p.  273).  Dr.  J.  Muir  and  Prof.  Eggeling  on  Sanskrit 
(p.  295  and  p.  298).  M.  le  Chevalier  E.  de  Ujfalvy  on  the  Ugro-Finnic 
Languages  (p.  301).  Dr.  Ad.  Neubauer  on  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
Literature  (p.  309).  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  on  Etruscan  (p.  333).  R.  N. 
Cust,  Esq.,  on  the  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India  (p.  337).  Dr.  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull  on  the  North  American  Indian  Languages  (p.  356). 
M.  Edouard  Naville  on  the  latest  Egyptological  works  (p.  367).  Dr. 
Kolbing  on  the  Teutonic  Languages  (p.  384).  The  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  were  voted  to  the  President  for  the  valuable  services  he  had 
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rendered  to  the  Society  fluring  hm  two  yeara'  Preaidentship.     Tlie 
foOowing  Members  were  then  elected  officers  for  the  eu&uiug  year  : — 

PrenderU. — Henry  Sweet,  Esq* 


Vk^PreddenU, 


The  ArchWahoj  of  DubHn* 
Edwiu  Gaerti  Esq. 
Whitley  Stokes,  Eaqt- 


Alexander  J-  Ellis,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Horria. 
James  A,  H.  Murray,  Esq. 


Ordinary  Afemberi  of  CouneU, 


E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. 
C.  Cassal,  Esq. 

C.  B.  Cayley,  Esq. 
R,  N.  Cuat,  Esq» 
Sir  Johu  Davis,  Bart. 

F.  T.  Elworthv,  K'jq. 
C.  A,  M.  Feiinell,  Esq. 
E.  R,  Horton,  Esq. 
Henry  Jetiner,  Esq. 
EusseU  Martineau,  Esq. 


The  Hev.  J.  B,  Mayor 
W.  R  RIorlill,  Esq. 
J.  Muir,  Esq, 
Henry  Nicot  Esq, 
Willimni  Payne,  Esq. 
J.  Pttile,  Esq. 
Charles  Rieu,  Eaq, 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat 
W,  Wftgiier,  Esq, 
H,  Wedgwood,  Esq. 


^ViMMwrer,— B.  Dawson,  Esq. 


I 


Mon,  Sec^TredL  J.  Funiivall,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morris  having  vacated  the  Chair,  Mr.  HENHt  Swkist, 
the  new  Prmdeni^  took  it,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him.  He  also  spoke  strongly  of  the  value  of  the  Anglo -.Saxon  and 
Efiurly  Engliah  Texts  edited  by  Dr,  Morris,  and  his  popularization  of 
his  results  in  his  Historical  English  Grammar,  etc 

Friday,  Jum  2,  1876. — HiKaT  Swebt,  Esq.,  Pfmdmit^  in  the 
Chair*  The  Treasurer's  Cash  Account  for  1875  was  read.  Prof.  J. 
R  Mayor  read  eome  additions  to  his  two  papers  on  English  metre, 
containing  a  somewhat  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Symond's  article  on 
**  The  Blimk  Verse  of  Milton  "  contained  in  the  Fortnightly  for 
December^  l'^74  (with  which  he  entirely  disagreed) ;  on  Mr.  Masson^s 
away  on  Versification  in  his  edition  of  Milton,  vol.  L  (with  whose 
soansion  he  often  disagreed) ;  and  on  Mr.  A.  J*  EUis's  remarks  on 
English  rhythm  in  his  notes  on  Shakspere  in  Earl^  English  Pronun' 
eiaiion^  and  his  remarks  on  Prof.  Mayor's  Brst  paper  (whose  rules  he 
coniddered  to  be  insufficient).  Adopting  the  classical  terminology, 
but  replacing  len^h  by  stress,  Prof  Mayor  considered  the  normal  hue 
to  coDflist  of  five  iambic  feet,  and  as  limits  of  deviation  allowed  three 
anapssts  (not  consecutive),  and  also  three  trochees  (not  ccmsecutive, 
unless  belonging  to  different  sections  of  the  line),  which  in  the  third, 
or  either  the  thinl  or  fourth  foot  might  be  replace*!  by  dactyls.  He 
supjxirttKl  his  opinion  by  numerous  examples,  which  he  scanned 
according  to  his  own  views,  and  which  he  relied  upon  as  against  the 
other  three  writers.    Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ellis  then  read  aome  remarks  he 
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had  drawn  np  on  Prot  Mayor's  preceding  papers,  wliicli  were  followed 
by  an  appendix  written  by  Prof.  Mayor,  and  an  addition  by  Mr.  EDis. 
l^he  appfication  of  classical  names  to  En^ish  rfaythms  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Ejus  as  misleading  to  the  stodent  of  classical  rhythms.  He  tiien 
cave  an  elaborate  estimate  of  syllables  as  strong  or  weak  (in  respect  to 
force,  English  accent  or  emphaos),  long  or  short  (in  respect  to  dtu^on, 
or  classi(»l  quantity),  bi^  or  low  (in  respect  to  the  musical  pitch  of 
the  voice,  or  classical  accent),  heavy  or  light  (in  renwct  to  importance 
or  weight,  grammatical  or  mental,  as  indicated  rnetorically),  and  of 
silence,  as  great  and  small ;  showing  that  an  intermediate  degree  in 
each  must  be  distinguished,  and,  for  complete  analysis,  each  of  the 
three  degrees  should  be  further  subdivided  into  thi«e.  The  normal 
rules  depend  on  force,  or  alternations  ef  stionff  and  weak  only,  but  the 
march  of  the  poet  within  the  norm  depended  upon  the  other  point& 
The  normal  line  consisted  of  five  measures,  predominantly  of  two,  but 
occasionally  of  three  syllables,  with  the  greatest  strength  on  the  last 
in  each  measure.  The  rhythm  was,  however,  appreciated  by  the  ear 
if  the  last  syllable  of  the  third  and  fifth  measures  were  strone,  the 
other  measures  being  altered  at  pleasure ;  or  if  the  last  syllable  of 
the  second  and  fourth  measures  were  strong;  and  the  last  syllable  of 
the  fifth  not  the  weakest  in  that  measure,  the  others  being  altered  at 
pleasure.  The  fifth  measure  required  particular  consideration.  The 
mode  in  which  considerations  of  length,  pitch,  weight,  and  silence  de- 
termined the  deviations  of  the  other  measures  was  fallj  illustrated ; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  poet  might  still  further  deviate 
from  the  norm  were  indicated.  A.  general  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Sweet,  Cayley,  Fumivall,  and  others  took  part. 

Friday,  June  16,  1876. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bichard  Morris,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  E.  Kem  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  The  Paper  read  was  :  "  On  Sentences,  Words,  Svllables,  and 
Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  relation  of  Logic  to  Language."  By  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq.,  President.     (Printed  above,  p.  643.) 

Friday,  Nov,  3,  1876. — Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  gave  the  meeting  an  account  of  the  results  of  the 
late  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  and  Mr.  Cust 
had  attended  as  Delegates  of  the  Society.  He  considered  the  most 
important  paper  to  be  that  on  the  Coins  of  Bokhara,  by  M.  Lerch ;  the 
next,  that  on  the  new  translation  of  the  Deluge  tablet  discovered  by 
the  late  George  Smith,  bv  M.  Oppert,  in  which  he  stated  that  Nimrod 
represented  a  whole  people.  The  Congress  had  also  been  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  holiday,  and  many  interesting  accounts  were  given  by 
authors  of  books  that  they  had  in  progress.  Mr.  Brandreth  aJso  gave 
an  account  of  an  important  paper  on  the  Development  of  Islamism  due 
to  Al  Aslai  and  his  school,  by  M.  Mehren,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Copen- 
hagen. Mr.  Cust  then  spoke,  supplementing  Mr.  Brandreth's  remarks. 
Both  Mr.  Brandreth  and  Mr.  Cust  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  such  congresses,  as  tending  to  popularize  the  results  of  science  and 
promote  unity  of  aim  and  work  among  investigators.  The  courtesy 
and  liberality  of  the  Russian  Covemmeut,  the  learned  bodies  (all  of 
whom  unfortunately  did  not  participate  in  the  Congress),  and  the 
individual  tavanis,  were  gratefully  acknowledged.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brandreth 
and  Mr.  Cust  for  their  reports,  and  for  so  efficiently  representing  the 
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Society  At  the  Congress.  Mr.  Fumivall  mentioned  that  Prof.  Paul 
liejaTf  of  Pariig,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  was  present  at 
this  evenitig^a  meeting.  Mr>  H.  Sweet,  FrrMdent,  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  "Text  Criticism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poetrj^'*  He  clrew  especial 
attentioji  to  the  Northumbrian  element,  and  showed  that  many  of  the 
errors  of  the  scribes  might  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  original 
Northumbrian  foiioH.  The  excessiv^e  conservatism  of  Grein  wa« 
ahown  to  be  misplaced  when  applied  to  such  coiTupt  texts  as  those  ol 
many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jx^euis.  Finally,  some  interesting  details 
were  given  of  Kemble's  treatment  of  the  MS,  of  the  poem  of  **Saturn.** 
It  appears  that  KembJe'a  edition  in  full  of  wanton  omissions  and  alter^ 
ations,  many  of  which  are  entirely  errotieou.s,  aonie  of  them  making 
nonsense  of  the  correct  MS,  text . 

Fridaif,  NoiK  17,  1S76. — Henby  Sweet,  E'iq.,  Pr&tident^  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Sydney  J,  HeiTttige,  and  Mr.  W,  R  Pheliiis,  were  electml  Meml)er8 
of  the  Society.  Prince  L.  L,  Bonaparte  reatl  a  postscript  to  hia  pajwr 
of  April  7  on  "The  Westeni  Dialects  of  England/'  giving  an  account 
of  the  results  of  his  visit  to  Somei"seti*liire  in  August  last.  He  finds  no 
French  -«  sound  to  the  north  aud  ctiat  of  the  line  of  the  Quantock 
Hills  ending  at  Taunton,  to  the  west  of  which  it  is  well  known.  The 
dis^ct  between  the  Quantocks  and  the  Parrett  shows  a  transitional 
character  between  onlinary  Somersetshire  aud  Devonian,  as  the  third 
[leTBon  idngular  in  -etJt^  and  even  the  use  of  utcht/  for  the  pronoun  I, 
were  in  use  within  the  memory  of  an  old  man  of  ninety*four,  living  at 
Ctumington^  who  still  uses  them  in  speakiog  to  very  old  people,  and 
was  aeen  by  the  Prince,  Tlie  general  character  of  the  Misl,  North,  and 
Sast  Somerset  is  that  described  hy  Jennings.  A  slip^  described  and 
glOBsaried  by  Mr.  O.  R,  Pullman  in  his  limtic  SJteteAf'^  (who  accom- 

C'ed  the  Prince),  including  Axminater,  Chard^  llmiuster,  Martock^ 
ril,  Crewkenie,  and  Lyme  Regis,  and  hence  a  small  portion  of 
Dorset  and  Devon,  as  well  as  South  Somerset,  shows  a  change  of  flialect* 
In  this  slip  there  are  two  villages  which  form  *' linguistic  iMJands,** 
Merriott  (etist  of  Parrett  and  near  Crew  kerne),  and  Montacute  (close 
by,  but  west  of  Parrett),  In  ilerriott  r  final  altnost  disappears  ;  utc/iy 
and  w^cA  are  used  for  I,  aud  he  talk  for  he  talks,  or  do  talk*  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  h^m  be  for  he  is,  /ter  fur  she,  t^  mowi/  for  to  mow, 
without  naming  the  object^  and  thick  for  this  (with  flat  th)  are  foimd* 
In  Montacute  utch  (not  uich^)  ia  used,  as  in  utchil^  ulchood^  for  1  will, 
I  would  ;  also  ««  went  for  both  /  and  tt^e  went,  /i*  talk  for  he  do  talk, 
htm  be  for  h©  is,  and  a  strongly- pr«jnniinced  so\ith- western  r  (the  tongue 
reverted). — Afterwards  C  A,  AL  Fcnneli,  Esw|.,  rea<l  a  ]ia^>er  on 
''Coraseu  and  his  Critics.^'  The  paper  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  a 
criticism  on  Dr,  Deecke's  jmrnphlets,  **Cor8sen  und  die  Snrache  der 
Etrusker,*  and  "Etniskische  Forschungen,  Part  1/*  The  i^eailer 
tainted  out  the  inconclufiivencss  of  many  of  Dr.  Deecke^s  prominent 
argumenta,  especially  with  reference  to  the  words  which  form  the  keys 
to  the  position  for  or  against  Prtif,  Coraaen*s  views  on  Etruscan  no* 
menclature.  He  also  commented  on  sundry  misrepresentations  of 
Prot  Corasen's  statements,  and  insttinces  of  persistent  neglect  of  bis 
anticipatory  answers  to  objections  which,  he  contende<l,  went  far 
towards  indicathig  either  the  incompetence  of  the  critics  or  tbe  weak- 
ness of  their  case.  He  claimed  t«:>  have  established  the  munition  that 
Prof,  Corssen's  theory  ha^i  not  yet  been  upoet,  and  would  not  be  so 
until  handled  in  a  more  scientific  way  and  with  a  more  impartial  spirit. 
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lo  the  dmctuiacn  which  fuDoved,  Frinoe  L.  L.  Bonsparte  expreaBod  his 
opinkm  thai  CoiMeo  had  treated  the  sobiect  scieotificallj,  and  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Tajlor  anscientifically,  bat  that  the  oolj  coodosioQ  to  which 
we  were  jet  able  to  come  was  that  Etroacan  was  neither  an  Aryan  nor 
a  Semitic  language.  To  what  claaa  of  agi^ntinative  langoaees  it  be- 
loi^ed  we  had  no  means  of  sajii^  and  he  considerBd  tl^  there  were 
no  grounds  for  calling  it  Altaic  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained the  ensraring  of  the  Prince's  English  Dialect  Map,  made  for 
the  PbiloloeicJ  Society.  Mr.  EUis  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gooddiild, 
who  had  helped  him  much  in  the  Dialects  of  Torkshire^  Cumberiand, 
etc,,  was  present  at  the  meeting  this  evening. 

Friday,  Dec.  1,  1876.— Hesbt  Sweez,  Esq.,  Pregident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Paper  read  was  :  "On  Persian."    By  Pro£  C.  Rien. 

Friday,  Dee.  15, 1876.— Henbt  Sweet,  Esq^  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Papers  read  were:  (1)  *'0u  Conmion  TamiL**  By  R  R 
Swinton,  Em.  (2)  ""On  the  Names  of  Birds."  By  D.  Boss  (road 
by  the  Presi(&nt).  Mr.  R  B.  Swinton  illustrated  his  subject  ("Com- 
mon Tamil  *')  by  a  map  showing  lingual  boundaries,  and  by  alphabets, 
on  a  laiige  scale,  of  Tamuliim  and  other  Dravidian  languages — 
Canarese,  Telugu,  Maliyklim— for  comparison  with  the  Grandonic  or 
Granthan,  the  character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  always  written  in  Southern 
India,  and  with  the  Ddva-N^garL  Mention  was  made  of  the  earlier 
proficieuts  in  the  language  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  of  the  earlier  grammar  produced,  and  of  some  marks 
of  distinction  between  the  common  and  poetical  dialects.  The  diffi- 
culty attending  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  letters  to  a  common  origin 
with  the  Ddva-N^lgari  was  remarked  upon,  and  the  curious  circum- 
stance of  the  ignorance  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  South,  who  are  other- 
wise well  acquainted  with  Sanskrit,  of  the  alphabet  used  by  their 
Aryan  brethren  of  the  North.  The  power  of  the  diflferent  letters 
was  illustrated,  and  especial  note  made  of  a  cerebral  r  peculiar  to 
Tamil,  and  the  reader  noticed,  in  part,  the  elaborated  system  of 
euphonic  changes  and  interposition  of  letters  between  worda  The 
four  main  divisions  of  words — the  four  parts  of  speech  of  Tamil  gram- 
marians— were  touched  upon,  and  case  and  tense  formation  explained, 
and  attention  was  especially  drawn  to  the  verbal  nouns,  and  to  a 
conjugated  derivative  peculiar  to  the  ancient  or  poetical  dialect,  and 
to  the  complete  negative  form  of  the  verb,  and  to  participles  embodying 
relative  pronouns. 

At  every  Meeting  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  writers  and  readers  of  Papers 
and  Repoits  were  carried. 

At  each  Anniversary  Meeting  (the  second  in  May),  votes  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Wheatley,  Dawson,  and  Fry  for  auditing  the  Treasurer's  Cash 
Account,  and  to  the  Council  of  University  College,  for  the  gratuitous 
use  of  the  College  rooms  for  the  Society's  meetings,  were  carried. 

From  November  6,  1874,  to  May,  1877,  the  following  presentations 
were  mode  to  the  Society.  Idioticon  Frisicum :  Friesch-Latijnsch- 
Neilerlandsch  Woordenboek,  door  Jh.  M.  Montanus  de  Haan  Hettema 
(a  late  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  his  family. 
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Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  Second  Series,  by  Pro£  Wm.  Dwight 
Whitney  (an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  the 
author.  Practical  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  Pronunciation  of  Latin, 
by  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.  (one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society), 
presented  by  the  author.  Coloured  Map  of  the  English  Dialects  (25 
copies),  by  H.I.H.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  presented  by  the 
author.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Dwight 
Whitney  (an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  the 
author.    Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  voL  iiL  part  i., 

Presented  by  that  Society.  A  Brief  Accoimt  of  Bushman  Folk-Lore, 
y  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  I.  Bleek  :  presented,  in  fulfilment  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  late  author,  by  Miss  Uoyd.  Map  of  the  Classification  of 
Dialects,  by  H.I.H.  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  (an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society),  presented  by  the  author.  Elements  de 
Orammaire  Magyare,  Le  Kalevala,  Epop^  Finnoise  traduit  sur 
Toridnal  par  le  Ch.  Eug.  de  Ujfalvy,  presented  by  the  editor.  Beitrage 
zur  Englischen  Qrammatik :  I.  Ueber  der  Regierung — **  in  the  reign, ** 
by  Dr.  W.  Sattler,  of  Bremen,  presented  by  the  author.  International 
Correspondence  by  Means  of  Numbers,  by  C.  Stewart,  Esq.,  presented 
by  the  author.  On  the  Qenders  of  French  Substantives,  by  Danby 
P.  Fry,  Esq.  (late  Treasurer),  and  Benjamin  Dawson,  Esq.  (Treasmrer), 

f  resented  by  the  authors.    The  Transactions,  eta,  of  the  Smithsonian 
nstitute  and  other  Societies  with  which  the  Philological    Society 
exchanges  publications. 


RULES 

rOR  TUE  GOVEENMENT  OP 

TEE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

MEETING  AT  UNITERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  W.a 
A^  rmiMd  at  ihs  Annual  Meeting ^  May  20.  1870, 


I.  Object. 

lliE  Phtlolckiicai*  Society  ib  formed  fir  the  investigation  of  tJie 
Structure,  the  AfRuities^  and  the  History  of  Lang^uages ;  aud  the 
Philological  lilustration  of  the  Classical  ^ritorsof  ur©0€0  and  Rome. 

II.  CoKsTmmoif, 

T!ie  Socinty  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-IVesidenta,  not 
exceeding'  seven  in  number^  ordinaiy  Membors,  and  also  of  certain 
Honorary  Members,  not  exceeding  five -and- twenty  in  number, 
which  Honorary  Members  shall  bo  Foreign  Scholars,  or  British 
Scholars  not  resident  in  the  United  HjBgdom. 

m,   GOYEBNMENT. 

The  Gbvemment  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Council; 
and  the  Council,  elected  as  herin after  mention e^i,  shall  consist  of 
the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  one  or  two  Honorary 
Secretaries,  and  twenty  ordinary  Members* 

The  Council  ehall  have  the  power  of  appointing  additional 
Secretaries  for  special  duties:  and  may  also,  fer  specific  objects 
oonnected  with  Philology,  request  the  assistanco  of  persona  not 
Members  of  tbe  Sooiety. 

rV*  Election  of  the  Counoil. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  ordi- 
nary Members  of  the  Counoili  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Four  of  the  ordinary  Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  bo  ro- 
eligible  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  Council 
shall  determine  which  of  their  Members  shall  be  thus  incapacitated, 
regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  times  thoy  have  attended  tlie 
meetings  of  the  Council, 

If  in  the  interval  between  two  Annual  Meetings  any  vacancy  in 
the  Council  shall  occur,  the  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing some  Member  of  the  Society  to  liU  such  vacancy. 


Y.  ELBcnoir,  AuMiaaioii,  Asm  £jlpux.sio^  of  'M'giiT>TrB« 

Ereiy  peTBon^  deeuroua  of  admisfiioii  into  the  Society  as  a  Mi 
must  be  proposed  and  reocnnmeaded,  agreeablj  to  the  form  No.  I 
in  the  Appendix,  wMdi  fofm  must  be  eubscribed  hy  at  least  three 
Members,  one  of  whom  must  certify  his  personal  knowledge  of  iuch 
Candiilate. 

Every  recommendation  of  a  proposed  Member  most  be  iktHreEred 
to  the  Secretan^  and  r&ad  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  tlitj 
Society ;  after  which  it  ahaU  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  room  in  which  the  Socte^  meets,  and  shall  there  remain  till 
the  Candidate  is  balloted  for. 

The  ballot  ahall  take  place  at  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  after  that 
on  wliich  the  Candidate  is  proixjsed. 

Every  person  so  elected  shaU  therenpon  become  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  prorided  that,  within  one  calendar  month  finom  the  day 
«>f  his  election,  he  shall,  first,  have  subscribed  the  form  No,  2  in  the 
Appendix,  and,  secondly,  have  obtained  the  Treasurer's  certifijCile 
that  the  paj^mente  hereinafter  mentioned  have  been  made  by  him; 
but  in  default  tliereof  his  election  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless  ths 
Council,  upon  special  cause  being  assigned  to  them,  ahall  extend 
the  period  for  making  such  payments. 

Should  there  appear  cause,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Council,  for 
tlte  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  any  Member^  a  Special  O^ienl 
Meeting  shalL  be  caOed  by  ihe  Council  for  that  purpose,  and  if 
three^fourths  of  those  voting  agree  by  ballot  (not  less  than  tw  t*nty- 
four  Members  he'mg  then  present)  that  such  Member  be  expelledt 
the  Flreeideut  or  other  Member  in  the  chair  shall  declare  the  same 
toaordingly.  Whereupon  his  name  shall  be  erased  £rom  the  lisl 
of  Members^ 

TI.  Of  tiie  Electiox  op  Hoxorabt  Membzbs* 

Every  person,  proposed  for  admission  as  an  Honorary  Member, 
must  be  reoommended  to  the  Council  by  three  or  more  Members  of 
the  Society,  when  his  claims  shall  be  refeiTtsl  to  a  Committee  to 
report  thereupon.  On  the  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Council  may, 
if  thoy  see  fit,  recommend  him  to  the  Socie^  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  so  adiuiitod,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  be  proposed  and 
balloted  for,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  Member,  save  that 
it  ahidl  not  be  necessary  for  any  one  to  certify  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  such  party. 

Honorary  Members  shall  not  have  the  right  of  holding  any  office 
in  tlie  Society. 

If  any  Honorary  Member,  being  a  British  subject,  become  reai- 
dent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  shall  cease  to  be  an  Honoraij 
^liMnbor,  but  shall  have  the  ojjtion  of  becoming  an  Ordiosiy 
Mtnnlwr  without  ballot. 

Vn.  CoNTntBunoNS  of  Membie&s. 

Each  Member  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  on  his  election.  One  Guisicft 
as  autranoe-fee,  and  one  guinea  for  his  first  year's  ooutrlbution* 


I 


I 


Tho  Annual  Subscription  shall  become  due  on  the  let  day  of 
Januaiy  in  each  year. 

No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Sodety's  publica- 
tions for  Einy  year  until  he  has  paid  the  Subscription  for  that 
year.  If  this  Subscription  be  not  paid  on  the  Slst  of  December, 
the  Momber  eh^!l  not  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Society's  publi- 
cations for  that  year,  except  by  payment  of  a  iine  of  6s.  in  addition 
to  hie  Subscription^  and  the  Treasurer  shall  give  him  due  notice  of 
this  impending  penalty  on  the  preceding  let  of  November.  If  the 
Annual  Subeeription  bo  not  paid  by  the  31st  of  December,  the 
Treasurer  shall  again  remind  the  Member  of  his  ajreara,  and  at  the 
fitune  time  send  him  a  copy  of  Kule  YII. ;  and  if  such  arrears  be  not 
paid  by  the  1st  of  May  of  the  follomiig  year,  the  defaulter  shall  cease 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Soci^t)' ;  his  exclusion  shall  be  announced  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  that  year,  and  published  in  the  next  issued 
Report  of  the  Society,  But  the  Council  whuM  have  the  power  of 
re-admitting  such  an  excluded  Member  on  pajmaent  of  aU  his  arrears 
due,  together  with  a  fine  of  5«.  for  each  year  in  arrear,  and  there- 
upon the  re-atbnitted  Member  shall  receive  such  of  the  8ociety'§ 
pubhcations  as  ho  ^vould  have  received  if  bis  exclusion  had  not 
taken  place. 

Any  Men:iber  may,  on  liis  admission,  compound  for  his  contribn- 
ttons  by  the  payment  of  Ton  Guineas,  exclusive  of  Ids  entrance-fee, 
or  he  may  at  any  time  afterwards  (all  sums  then  duo  being  first 
paid)  compound  for  his  subseqnant  annual  oontributions  by  the  lika 
payment  of  Ten  Guineas, 

Every  Member,  desirous  of  resigning,  shall  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  annual  contributions,  until  ho  shall  have  signified  such 
desire,  in  writing,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  shall  have 
diBcharged  his  arrears. 

Vill.    MEETUrGS   OF  THE   CoTTlfOTL* 

The  Conneil  shall  mpet  at  the  honse  or  apartment  of  the  Society 
onco  at  least  in  every  fortnight  during  the  Session,  but  the  President 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Council  may,  by  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
require  an  extra  Meeting  to  be  called,  and  in  default  of  such  Keet- 
ing  being  convened,  any  one  of  such  Members  may  call  it. 

Due  notice  of  each  Meeting  of  tho  Council  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  every  Member  thereof  whose  residence  is  known. 

Three  ^fembers  shidl  constitute  a  Ck>uncil. 

All  questions  shall  be  decided  in  the  Council  by  TOte,  unless  a 
ballot  be  demanded. 

Tlie  determination  of  the  Council,  whether  by  vote  or  ballot, 
shnllf  at  the  desire  of  any  two  Mombetrs  present,  be  deferred  to  the 
succeeding  Meeting, 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Connril  shall  be  taken  by  thf» 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  afterwards  fairly  entered  into  tlie  Minute 
Book,  and  having  been  read  over  at  the  next  Ikloeting  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  President  or  other  ilember  then  in  the  ehair 


IX.  OsBorisT  MsBTOfoa  or  ths  Societt. 


The  Ordinafy  Meetings  of  the  Society  sliall  be  lield  on  die  fi 
and  third  Fridays  in  eroiy  month  (except  during  the  dmstmas 
Ka;ster  holidays),  &om  Norember  to  June,  both  indnsire,  _ 

Bufdnesa  shall  oommence  at  a  quarter-post  eight  o'clock  in  i 
eyening  preoisely,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Council  may  appo^ 
and  then  the  Mmutes  of  the  preceding  Ordinary  Meeting  ahall< 
read. 

The  bnsinees  of  the  Ordinaiy  Meetings  shall  bo :  to  read  \ 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting,  to  announce  any  donations  tl 
may  haye  been  made  to  the  Society,  to  propose  and  baUol  ; 
Members,  and  to  read  and  discuss  such  communications  relating 
Philology  as  have  been  approved  by  the  Council- 

Every  Member  shall  Lave  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  Viai 
at  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  conaent  of  the  Meet! 
having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

At  an  Ordinary  Meeting,  no  question  relating  to  the  Itnlflft 
Management  of  the  Sode^  shall  be  introduced. 

X.  AmsnjxL  Gexeral  MEEmfos* 

A  General  Meeting  shaU  be  held  annually,  on  tho  third  Fridi 
in  May,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  and  determi 
such  questions  as  may  be  propoaedj  relative  to  the  affairs  of  t 
Society ;  and  to  elect  the  Omeera  for  tlie  ensuing  year. 

XI.  SPECLiL  Gexeiux  Mektotos. 

The  Council  shall  c^ll  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  tho  Social 
when  it  seems  U)  them  necessary,  or  ^hen  required  by  any  B 
Members  so  to  do. 

Evniy  such  requisition  slifdl  be  signed  by  five  or  more  Membei 
and  shall  specify,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  the  object  intended 
be  sulmxitte*!  to  the  Moetini^. 

The  requisition,  the  motion,  and  the  notice  of  the  Special  Me< 
ing  shall  ho  suHpended  in  the  Afeeting  Boom  one  month,  and  s< 
to  all  Members  one  fortnight  pi-evious  to  such  Meeting,  and  at  1 
Meeting  tho  discussion  shall  oe  eoniined  to  the  object  specified 
the  motion* 

XH.  Presidext, 

The  President  shall  take  the  Chair  at  every  Meeting  of  i 
Sooiety  or  of  tho  Cotmcil  at  which  he  may  be  present;  he  shall  kct 
order  in  all  proceedings,  submit  questions  to  the  Meotingy  i 
perform  tJie  other  customary  duties  of  a  Chairman, 

In  tlu»  absence  of  tho  President,  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents, 
ill   tlieir   absence,   the   Chairman.  Yice-Ch airman,  or  one   of 
Members  of  tho  Council,  shall  take  the  Clioir,  and,  in  case  of 
ubsenee  of  all  the,**e  Officers,  the  Meeting  may  elect  any  Member 
tho  Society  as  Chairman. 


The  President  or  other  Member  in  the  Chair  shall  give  a  second 
or  casting  vote,  in  case  the  votes  on  any  question  be  equally  divided. 

Xm.   TEEAStTEEE, 

The  Treasurer  ahaU  keep  an  account  of  all  stima  paid  or  owing  to 
the  Society ;  and  shall  firom  time  to  time  transfer  to  the  Banker  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  the  sums  he  may  have  received. 

He  shall  give  to  every  person  who  may  have  paid  his  admission- 
fee  and  first  year's  contribTition,  besides  a  receipt,  a  certilicate  of 
payment,  to  be  produced  at  his  admission. 

No  sum  of  money,  payable  on  account  of  tho  Society,  amounting 
to  Byb  pounds  or  upwards,  ahaU  be  paid  except  hy  order  of  tho 
Council,  signed  by  the  President,  or  other  member  in  the  Chair, 
and  registered  by  the  Secretary. 

The  account  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  or 
more  Auditors,  chosen  by  the  Society  at  one  of  tho  three  Ordinary 
Meetings  immediately  preceding"  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
the  Auditors  shall  report  to  such  Annual  General  Meeting  the  par- 
ticxilara  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year,  the  balance 
in  hand,  and  the  general  state  of  the  funds  and  property  of  tho 
Society,  and  shall  also  lay  on  the  table  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
Members  who  may  be  in  arrears  for  sums  due  at  the  last  Annual 
General  Meeting,  together  with  the  amoimt  of  such  arrears. 

The  Treasurer  may,  witli  the  approbation  of  the  Council,  appoint 
a  proper  person  to  collect  the  annual  contribntions  of  the  Memoera, 
such  Collector  (if  required  by  tlie  Council)  giving  satisfactory 
security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  hia  duty. 

XIV.  Secret  AMES. 

One  of  the  Secretariea  shall  attend  the  McBetings  of  the  Society 
end  of  the  Council;  take  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings,  and 
cause  them  to  be  entered  aa  early  as  possible  in  a  book  provided 
for  tliat  purpose. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meetings  he  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  since  the  last  Meeting,  give  notice  of  any  candidate  pro- 
posed for  admission,  or  to  be  oalloted  for,  and  read  the  letters  and 
papers  presented  to  tlie  Society ;  but  should  any  one  be  desirous 
of  reading  hia  own  paper,  such  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
with  permission  of  the  CounciL 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  all  the  persons 
employed  by  the  Society  (except  the  Collectf>r),  and  shall  conduct 
the  general  ooirespondence  of  the  Society,  subject  however  to  tho 
direction  and  control  of  the  CounciL 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  charge  (imder  tho  direction  of  the 
Council)  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Transactions,  and  otlier 
papers  of  the  Society. 

XV.  Of  ALTEniJro  the  Eules. 
liMienever  tho  Council  may  think  it  advisable  to  propofle  the 


alti^ra  tioa  or  repM^  of  n 
the  sam©  to  the  ^odety^ 
or  at  a  Bped^  (kaei 


I  of  tlw  Socletj  loaKf  recomineiid  anj  new  Bn 
or  1^8^411  iBj  eamting  Bxde  lo  iBe  *Coiincil,1 
in  Aft  Stntajt  *>kI  tbe  Coimdl  gimll  take  si 
Ma  CiaBlMitea  al  tlkeir  nctxt  Meeting,  and 
latiiArtfwy  to  &s  Members  pioposiiig  ti 
M  n^aiiM  b  J  them,  sliaD  tmiig  jbnm 
■ai  of  ihB  Society  al  laEg6»  at  t  ^'  ^ 
thai  poTposa. 


XTL  0» 


FaopcaTT  cir 


8«tBrT> 


r 


Aall  ^poiai  Uiree  Membfirs  of  Ibe  8oct@lj  tD  a 

Ik  jwpttrty  of  tim  8ocktj,  and  maj  appomt  otha 

OB  mtw  Taciaiy  occaiiipg  by  resignation  or  otJie 

Owocil  diallf  frora  tmi#  to  time,  delude  oq  the  moc 

J  ^a  layyulj  of  &d  Bocie^,  wiucb  mTestment  £J>iill  1 

aado  m  Ao  a—Mm  of  me  TJWileai  ior  the  ttmo  beszig. 

Ko  dhridetti,  pft^  dIfiMa,  or  bonas  ia  moncj,  shall  be  made  1 
tfaa  Socitlj  aalo  or  betwiraa  biij  of  the  Members. 


/ 


APPENDIX. 


Form  No.  1. 


A.  R    [Here  state  the  Christian  Name,  Samame,  Bank,  Profession, 
mr^A  «a«>i  ipffi^  ^  p^:^^,>^  ^t  »v^  ru^^;^^»^j  being  desirous  of  admis- 

nndersigned,  propose  and  re- 
a  Member  thereof. 
18 


n  personal  knowledge.) 


er  of  the  PhOolo^cal  Sodetjr, 
f  the  Boles  oi  the  said  Sodety 
aereafter  altered  or  amended ; 
:nifj  in  writing  to  the  Society 
e  therefrom,  I  shall  (after  the 
may  be  due  by  me  at  that 
rs,  or  other  property  belong- 
isted  to  me)  be  free  from  this 


my  hand  this 


enactment  of  any  new  Eulo,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of 
existing  Eule,  they  shall  recommend  tho  same  to  the  Society 
the  Annual  Genersd  Meeting  next  ensaing,  or  at  a  Special  Gei 
Meeting  convened  for  that  purpose. 

Any  iive  Members  of  the  Society  ma^  recommend  any  new '. 
or  the  idtoration  or  repeal  of  any  existing  Bule  to  the  Counci 
a  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ck>uncil  shall  take 
recommendation  into  consideration  at  their  next  Meeting,  ai 
their  decision  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  Members  proposing 
.alteration,  the  Council,  if  required  b^  them,  shall  bring  for 
the  same  for  the  opinion  of  the  Society  at  large,  at  a  Me< 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose. 

XVI.  Of  the  Pbopebty  op  thb  Society. 

Tho  Council  shall  appoint  three  Members  of  the  Society  to 
as  Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  appoint  ot 
in  theirplace,  on  any  vacancy  occurring  by  resignation  or  ot 
wise.  The  Coimcil  maHl,  firom  time  to  time,  decide  on  the  n 
of  investing  the  property  of  the  Society,  which  investment  w>>a^? 
made  in  tho  names  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being. 

No  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money,  shall  be  mad 
the  Society  unto  or  between  any  of  the  Members. 


APPENDIX 


POHK  No.   1. 

A.  R    [Here  rtate  the  Chrislian  Name,  Surname,  PAnk,  Profeaion, 
mLmml  Bl^niBl«Ji.nn  «f  «„  O^^didate]  being  desirous  of  «dmi.- 

tindersigned,  propose  and  re- 

I  B.  Member  thereof. 
IB 


i 


peraoDftl  knowledge.) 


*^«x-  of  the  Philological  Sodety, 
*y  ^h©  Rules  ol  tbeaadd  Society 
l:iereaflter  altered  or  Amended  ; 
Srxxifj  Id  writiDg  to  the  Society 
Ql©  therefrom,  1 1 
1  tuAy  be  dae 
^anSf  or  other 

'|k'*t4Hl  to  ID«)  1 


enactment  of  any  new  Bulei  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  an j 
existing  Bule,  they  ahall  recommend  the  same  to  the  Society,  at 
the  Annual  Qeneral  Meeting  next  enwiing,  or  at  a  Special  Gtoeial 
Meeting  oonyened  for  that  purpose. 

Any  nve  Members  of  the  Society  may  recommend  any  new  Bole 
or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  OTistiTig  Bole  to  the  Coonoily  bv 
a  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Oonndl  shall  take  Back 
recommendation  into  consideration  at  their  next  Meeting,  and  if 
their  decision  be  not  satis&etory  to  the  Members  proposing  the 
iteration,  the  Oouncil,  if  required  by  ihem,  shall  Drinig  forward 
the  same  for  the  opinion  of  the  Soaely  at  large,  at  a  Meeting 
specialLy  conyened  for  that  purpose. 

XYI.  Of  the  FXtOFEBTT  07  THB  SOGIETT. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  three  Members  of  the  Society  to  act 
aa  Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  appoint  others 
izi*theirplace,  on  any  Tacanoy  occurring  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise. Tne  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  decide  on  the  mode 
of  investing  the  property  of  the  Society,  which  inyestment  shall  be 
made  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  fbr  the  time  being. 

No  diTidend,  gift,  division,  or  bonxw  in  mon^,  shall  be  made  by 
the  Society  unto  or  between  any  of  the  Members. 


APPENDIX. 


Form  No.  1. 

A.  R  [Here  state  the  Christian  Name,  Surname,  Bank,  Profession, 
and  usual  place  of  Residence  of  the  Candidate]  being  desirous  of  admis- 
sion into  the  Philological  Society,  we,  the  undersigned,  propose  and  re- 
commend him  as  a  proper  person  to  become  a  Member  thereof. 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of  18 


(from  personal  knowledge.) 


Form  Na  2. 

If  the  undenigned,  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Philological  Society, 
do  lureby  promise  that  I  will  be  goyemed  by  the  Rules  ot  the  said  Society 
M  fh^  are  now  formed,  or  as  they  may  be  hereafter  altered  or  amended  ; 
yggrided,  boweTtr,  that  whenever  I  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  Society 
ibJit  I  am  desirous  of  wi  tit  drawing  my  name  therefrom,  I  shall  (after  the 
ayioebt  of  smj  annual  (Ktiitribntiona  which  may  be  due  by  me  at  that 
iod|  and  after  giving  up  any  Books,  Papers,  or  other  property  belong- 
;  Id  the  Socie^,  Iti  my  possenioii  or  intnuted  to  me)  be  free  from  this 


WilMM  my  hand  thia 


enactment  of  any  new  Bale,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  anj 
exifiting  Bule,  they  shall  recommend  the  same  to  the  Society,  at 
the  Annual  GhnersJ  Meeting  next  ensuing,  or  at  a  Special  Oeneral 
Meeting  convened  for  that  purpose. 

Any  five  Members  of  the  Society  may  recommend  any  new  Bule 
or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  existing  Bule  to  the  Coundl,  by 
a  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Council  shall  take  such 
recommendation  into  consideration  at  their  next  Meeting,  and  if 
their  decision  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  Members  proposing  the 
.alteration,  the  Ooundl,  if  requiii&d  b^  them,  shcJl  bring  forward 
the  same  for  the  opinion  of  the  Society  at  large,  at  a  Meeting 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose. 

XVI.  Of  the  Pkopkbty  of  the  Sogibty. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  three  Members  of  the  Society  to  act 
as  Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  appoint  others 
in'  theirplace,  on  any  vacancy  occurring  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise. The  Council  ^hall,  from  time  to  time,  decide  on  the  mode 
of  investing  the  property  of  the  Society,  which  investment  shall  be 
made  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being. 

No  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money,  shall  be  made  by 
the  Society  unto  or  between  any  of  the  Members. 


enactment  of  any  new  Bole,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any 
existing  Bule,  they  shall  recommend  the  same  to  the  Society,  at 
the  Annual  Qenersd  Meeting  next  ensuing,  or  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  convened  for  that  purpose. 

Any  five  Members  of  the  Society  may  recommend  any  new  Bole 
or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  existing  Bule  to  the  Council^  hj 
a  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary^  apd  the  Council  shall  takesm 
recommendation  into  consideration  3lMlB»»-j»A'r*  ifcua^m*  m»J.u — ■ 
their  decision  be  not  satisfactor 
.alteration,  the  Council,  if  requir* 
the  same  for  the  opinion  of  the 
specially  convened  for  that  purpc 

XVI.  Of  the  Propeb. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  three 
as  Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Sa 
in  theirplace,  on  any  vacancy  occurj 
wise.    The  Council  shaU,  from  time  t 
of  investing  the  property  of  the  Society 
made  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  for  tt 

No  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in 
the  Society  unto  or  between  any  of  the  Mt 
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TRUBNER   &  CO., 

57  AND  59,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


I 


Adi  Granth  (The) ;  oh,  Tee  Holt  ScuiPTimEfi  of  the  Sikes,  trans- 

Uted  from  the  original  Guruiukhi,  with  Introductory  Essays*  by  Dr.  Eknrst 
TauMPi%  Professor  Regias  of  Orkatal  Lan^aget  &t  the  Univeriity  of  Mtmich, 
etc.     Roy.  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  R66.    £2  12*.  6d, 

Ahlwardt, — The  Dh^Ans  of  the  Six  Ancient  Aiiabic  Poets,  Ennabiga, 

'AnUra^  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  *Algiima,  aad  Imruolgaii;  chlcAf  iu:cordmf  to  Ihe 
MSS.  of  Parig,  Gotha^  and  Leyden,  and  the  collectton  of  their  Fragments :  with 
A  complete  list  of  the  vanoua  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Aulwaupt, 
8to.  pp.  ]c:ti.  340,  sewed.     1870.     1«#, 

Aitareya  Braluuauajn  of  the  Big  Veda.     2  vols.     See  under  Klvq. 
Alabaster.— Tjie  Wheel  of  the  Law  :    Buddhism  illustruted  from 

Sinmeae  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of 
H.M,  Consulate- Gcnersd  io  Siam ;  M.H.A.3.  Demy  8to.  pp.  Iviii.  aJid  32*. 
1871.     14j. 

Alif  Lailat  wa  Lailat — Tmk  Ababiak  Nights.    4  voU.  4to.  pp*  495, 

49:^442,434,     Cairo,  ^H.  1279  (1862).     £3  3t. 

Thill  celebrated  Edition  of  tbe  ArabUn  Nltrbtii  i*  now,  for  the  fltit  Oroe,  offcrod  %l  a  price 
wbicb  iu^c«i  itai>c«ti«ible  to  HcboliUY  of  limited  mean*. 

Andrews. — A  Dictionabt  of  the  Hawaiiak  Language,  to  which  is 

appended  an  BngUsb-H&waiiao  Vocabulary,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of 
Hemarkahte  Efetita.     By  XyORuiN  AM>uewa.  Svo.  pp.  oGO,  cloth.   £l  1\».M, 

Anthropologioal  Institnte  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (The  Journal 

of  the).     Pubhshed  Quarterly, 
Vol   L,  Xo.    1.     January-July,    187 Iv     8to.  pp.    riO-clix^  sewed.     Hhistrated 
with  1 1  full  page  Plutt'S,  aud  numerous  Woodcut*  ,  and  accompanied  by  several 
folding  pUlei  of  Tables,  etc.     7«. 
Vol.  h,  So,  2.     October,  1D7L     bwo.  pp.  121-264,  sewed.     4#. 
Vol.  L.  No.  3.    Jaauary,  1672.   8to.  pp.  265-427,  tewed.     16  full-page  Plates.   4k, 
Vol.  11.,  No.  L    April,  1B72,     8fo.  pp.  126,  aewed^     Eight  two-ptge  phucs  and 

two  four^page  plates.     4#. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.   July  and  Oct ,  1872.   6to.  pp.  137-312.    9  plates  and  a  map.   6f. 
Vol.  n.»  No.  3.     January,  1873.     8to.  pp.  143.     With  4  plates.     U, 
Vol  III.,  No.  1,     April,  1W3.    8vo.  pp,  13«.    With  8  plates  mndtwo  maps.    4<. 
Vol.  HI.,  No.  2.  July  and  Ocrober,  1073.  Sto.  pp.  168,a«wed.   Witbdpktea.  is. 
Vol.  I II.,  No.  3.    January,  1674.     6 ¥0.  pp.  238,  sewed.    With  8  plates,  etc.    e#. 
April  and  July,  1874.   8vo.  pp.  SOS,  sewed.    With  22  pUt^.   8i. 
April,  1875.  8vo.  pp.  200,  s«wc4.    With  11  pbtee.     (i*. 
Jidy.  1875*     8vo.  pp.  120,  sewed.     With  3  pktca.    4i. 
October,  1876.    8vo.  pp.  132,  s^wed.     With  8  plelcs.    4s. 
January,  1876.     8ro.  pp.  156,  sewed.     With  8  pt/itcs.    5i, 
April,  1876.     8vo.  pp.  128,  sewed.     With  2  pkt4rt.     5jt, 
July,  1876.     8ro.  pp.  100,  sewed.    With  5  pktet.     64. 
October,  1870.    ovo.  pp.  98,  sewed.   With  4  pistes  aud  a  mtp. 


Vol.  IV.,  No.  1, 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  2. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  L 
Vol.  v.,  No,  2. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  3. 
V«L  v.,  No,  4. 
Vol.VI.,No.l. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  2. 

5m. 

Vol.  VI.,  No.  a. 
Vol.  Yl.,  No,  4. 
1000 
t>,e.77 


January.  1677.    8vo.  pp.  146,  sewed.     With  H  plates.     5t, 
May,  1877.    8ro.  pp.  iv.  and  184,  sowed.     With  7  pUtcs.    6#* 


Linffuistic  Pubiicatims  of  Trubner  ^  Ca,p 


t 


>nfnl  X.  CunnlnfhatiL.— XI.  Bp«ciaic&  of  •  Timtiilatiow  df  tk»  AA  QmMt,  ir^  ! 
Trmupp,— XII.  ii<nx*  oa  DhAounaiMjdA,  with  8p«3i4l  R«fisr««e*  la  tfc«  OloMtiaivr  f 
By  R.  C.  Childer*.  iai*  of  ihe  Oylon  Ciril  ftervice.— XIII.  The  Brh*t-S»ivWtt i 
Coiaplttc  SratenLoT  K&turil  Afttrolofry  of  Vftriha-mihini.  TraJifrUtcd  from  Suukrit  ioxo 
*  V  Dr.  H.  Kcm.— 3UV.  On  the  Orii^or  the  Bnddhisi  ArtbiUtat hiii.  By  the  Mudlur  L. 
1  tjui&ha.  Govemmeat  Ictniireter  to  Uie  lUtu«piirft  Court,  Cryltm.  Witli  ah  ImtradvcCMtt  bf 
E.  C.  Ctiaders,  ImU  of  th«  Cerlon  Ci^il  Scrricc.— XT.  The  ToctrT  of  MobuiMid  E^JtmOm^^ 
Arfrngtin.  By  th«  Riifht  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderky,— XVI.  Proverbia  CamBtaaia  SyrtaK*. 
By  Captain  K,  F.  Burtun.  XVIL  Note*  on  va  Ancient  Indian  Vaae,  villi  an  Aooonat  of  w  £«• 
fraTiait  ifacroupon.  By  Cliarlc#  Horne^  M.R,A,S.»  laie  of  the  B«sifE*J  Civfl  Serri**.— XVlll- 
Tbe  Bhar  Tribe.  Bv  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sbi-nin^,  LL.D  ,  BenariM,  CDnaaimicAt«d  by  C  Evtib 
U.R.A.S  .  Ute  B.as.— XIX.  Of  J^iAa^  in  Mohaiojiiedan  Law,  and  Ha  AppUatiM  to  Briai* 
Indiu.  By  N.  B.  £.  BAdlie.— XX.  Commentc  «»a  Rcee&t  PehlYi  OxeeiplMffigMtita.  WtA  calao 
dental  Sketch  of  th«  DeriraUon  of  Aryan  Alphabeu.  And  CoatrfbotkNia  to  th«  Barly  IIim»T 
and  G«o^rapby  of  Tabarictin.    IlLuatrat«d  by  Cotna.    By  E.  Thomaa,  P.K.8. 

Vol.  VL,  Part !«  pp.  212,  sewed,  with  two  plates  atid  a  map,     8f. 
CoKTKKiTK.— The  IthmaelitMi,  and  the  Arabic  Trihe«  who  Cotiqner«d  thoir  dwatoy>   Bf  A* 
ftpreater.—A  Brief  Account  of  Foot  Arabic  Works  on  tb«   Uiatorr  and  0«Qf««ob      ' 
Br  CkpGaia  kl.  B.  Mika.— On  the  Methodi  of  DUpotfinff  of  the  Dead  at  T  lain,  Tml 
Charles  Bomef  l«te  BX.S.    The  Brhat-B«Dhii4;  or.  Complete  Bjatein  of  Katttal  AaWitwO^ 
iraTiha>fnihlra,  Tran»lated  fhiin  fiaaikrit  Into  Sn^iih  by  Dr,  n.  Kam.-^  Kota*  oa  B«« 


I 


TbsaniE'd  Account  of  the  I'r^"  • 

Idetttiflcattoni  are  Kecont^ 

Arabia.     By  A,  Jsprenicer,— 

from  tbe  Fer»ian  Teal  of  N  ^^    .   ,...,,..,. 

FiK-try  of  Mohamed  Eabadiui.  at  Arrngon, 


»kh&riatin«  in  whicb  aooM  Prr^km*  Gc««nahiN( 

Vule,  C.B.— The  Campuign  of  jEiiua  Gtflw  k 

i^lem,  TranAlaled  fi9r  the  late  Sir  B.  M.  Sflltfi 

>,tfuiidiitah  by  the  late  Majfor  A.  E.  Polkr.— Dw 

by  the  Kight  Boo.  Lord  Stanley  of  Aiderlcy. 


Vol  VI.,  Part  IL,  pp.  213  to  400  and  UxxiT.,  sewed. 
Plates,  aud  Woodcut«.     S«. 


Jlltvtintted  with  t  Um!^ 


CoNTEwi*. -On  HioQen-IUpftnfr'i  Journey  from  Patna  to  BalHbM.  By  Jamfs  piit|w— l 
D.C.L.,  F.R,$. -Northeni  Buddht«m.  [  Note  from  Colonel  TT  "  ^  '  Irecaed  to  the  ^acnwi  .^ 
— Hwen  L  liMHK'i  Aecount  of  ilie  PrincipaUti«s  of  Tokhtrir  Colonel  H.  \ial\  d* 

The  BfltuUSAi&hita;  or,  Cotaplete  8T«lein  of  Natural  Attj^  r  aha-ndhira.    TrasMJf<> 

from  SAin^krtt  into  English  by  Dt.  H.  Kem.— ITie  Initial  ijoujigt'  or  Bcnipal,  under  the  Udf 
Muhnminudan  Conqiirrors.  Part  IL  Enibiacin^  the  preitminaiy  pariod  between  ajl.  ftl4-Oi 
fA.b,  I2r-I236-;).     By  Edtrai-d  Thomas,  F.  11.^.— The  Lr^nd of  m^kara  Buddha.     ~ 


'  Tree  and  f^ecpemt  ^orrfUp  **- 
ing*«  Journey  fxooi  Pitaa  » 
^  towardj  a  CHoanry  4tf  ^ 


horn  the  Chiiiose  (and  intended  to  lllu»trate  Plate*'  ^ 
By  S.  Beal— Note  on  Art.  IX..  anti^  pp.  213-274  oi; 
BoUabht.  By  JoineB  Ferpruiaon.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S,— v 
Ajiayrian  Lnngrua^e.    By  II,  P.  Talbot. 

VoL  VI  I.,  Part  T.,  pp.  1 70  and  24»  sewed.    With  a  plate. 

CN»iTK?«TK.— '  <tipnd&-KammacAcA^  being  the  Boddii  rhcFoaisei 

Kannerof  Or.  .  iU  and  Deacons.     The  PAli  Trxt,  >i  aad  timm. 

By  J,  F,  L»k'U-  metlme  Student  of  Cbii&t  Church,  Ux;  Otyloa  CffS 

Service. —Pott's  un  the  Metralithic  Moatiments  of  the  Coimbatorf  li-ti'iut.  Muilmt.  ly  Itl. 
Walhiiuse,  late  Madraa  C.S.— Note*  on  the  8inhale«e  Lanicuafe.  No.  1.  On  the  PonDaikaif 
the  Phintt  of  Nt'iit,i  NouriK  JU  11.  C.  ChiUltrs,  late  of  thei**^ylon  Civil  S,rvic<.-rke  M 
Teit  o( 
late  of  r 
Oi  v., I 
V:lL^^■  ..  : 
1  'A  .]r   , 

Ilr,,.,,- 
T.  '.A.  [: 
Ir-H:  >.  . 
bj-n.,c    S 


>iJ  Commentary,  with  a  Tr)tti>lntj<nu 
rihat-t»nbil&i  or,  OOTOplete  Syetem  t.,: 
>:inskrit  into  Enirliih  ot   I'l.   H-   K* 
:i,  late  Huperintendent  of  1 
pt.    By  H.  i^auimire  *it 
r.-at  from  PuU'-tljiur.i,  f.  ■ 
-   huvjii"!-— Uf  iljf  KtivuAj  or  Muhamni:'" 
Itff^et  on  the  T*'^niire  of  Land.    By  N.  i 
HI  ici  of  the  Kailljih  wa-Biumah^  with  an  1 


iiaOf 


r.' 


—  1  he  >l;iioe  <tf  ttv 

tnc  Poole.^Tlf** 

rea  H80  a.iik.».    if 

ication  to  BHtta 

A  8p«ei]MBrfi 


Vol.  VIL,  Part  IL,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.  With  sewn  pUlea  and  «  mup 
Cotitr"^^  '^'"n,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  l^laatipnra,  Ceylon*  "-^-^  ♦*  -  ^^irty^ninib 
of  thi  By  T.  W.   Ithvs   David*.— The  Northcru  of  China 


The  Oi  Mongols.    By  li.  11.  Hiiworth.— Inediled 

Poole  — .^'ii^^M.  i.iii^  Dtnftr*  of  tht  Abbat>jde  hynasty.     By  l.  ...,,,    * .. 

Northern  Frouinperft  of  China.     Purl  II.    1  lie  Orifrine- of  the  Munch u*.     I 

—Note*  on  the  Old  Mnnnolian  Capital  of  Sbaniftii,     By  8.  W.  UnfihcU.  B  ^ 

FroTerbs  in  thi-ir  Rektion*  to  Folklore,  HUtorT,  SocioIntM      "">   '>..--.• 

tion,  hiterpniAtion,  Publication,     by  the  Kev.  J,  Long, 

Sahara  MtiUa  luK^iiption,  d:ite  IfOO  a  d.,  and  the  Btivrjint^ 

Text,  Tran»ltt  Hon.  and  Note*.    By  T.  W.  Jlhys  UaTid*.-  N,^^  ,,...,., 

and  thi-  SiiniTat  Era.    By  Prof.  J.  I)o«Bon< — Note  on  a  J  ado  Dnukui^  > 
JaLingtr.    By  Edward  Thumaa,  F.R.S. 


BvSi 


eMcl  ns  itm  Empent 


Vol.  VlII.i  Part  L,  fp*  *^®*  M*w<?d.  H-ith  tlire©  plntcu  and  a  pliin.     8*. 

CosraKTM.  —  Catalogue  of  Buddbift  SMiiKkrit  Mdniificrifitii  In  the  Pofsesaion  ol  the  Bofit 
Aatatie  s^ocieiy  {Ilod|r«iuu  Coltection).  By  Proreffc^r*  E.  B.  (owell  lUid  J.  Eiegelinf.— On  the 
BolBi  of  i»tgirl  ia  Ceylun.    By  T.  E.  Blakealcy,  E^q.i  PuUic  \Vurka  Depattincnt,  Oejloau^tti 


fi7  and  59,  Ludgate  Hillt  London^  £^C, 


i  FAUmokkha,  h^ng  tbo  Bnddlkiit  OtBe*  of  the  Coaffmi-on  of  Prietti.  Tlie  PaJi  Trxt,  ▼itta  • 
I  Tranftlntion^  and  >ote«.  Bj  J  y\  Dicksorii  M.A..  Kmetime  Student  of  C^iiftt  Church,  OjEfortlf 
tliow  of  ilie  Cerlun  Civil  ftprrlce.— Nok-k  oa  the  8tnh»lf*c  Lanfjuiige.  No.  3,  I'roofft  of  the 
^  Bftukkiitic  OrigiD  of  SitLhjJete.    By  11.  C.  Cb^Uderei,  late  of  the  CeyJtia  Civil  6em{>e. 

VoL  YIIL,  yart  IL,  pp.  157.308»  sevred,    8i. 

f',.vTi  .^.  _4,i  Account  of  the  Iitland  of  Ball.  By  fL  Friederlch.'-Tlje  Pali  Text  of  thn  Mntii. 

I  ^uttft  and  Commentary,  with  a  Triui*lfttton.  By  It  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
<  —The  I^Drthem   f  rontniferfc  of  Chin*.    Fart  III.  The  Kftm  Khitfti*    By  H.   H. 

II  .    ,.     3.iedited   Arabic  Coin*.  II.  Bv  SUnley  Lane  Poole —t>D  the  Form  of  Government 
LlinUer  tiiv  Native  Suvereifcrte  of  Coylon.   ity  A.  de  ^Tft  Ekon&yaka,  Mudaliyitr  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  i^uhlic  loatmctiozL,  Ccylom. 

VoL  IX.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a  plate.     Bt. 

CdmBirfSw— Bftctrlaa  Coins  and  IndLm  Dates.    By  E.  Thomas,  F.R«3.— The  Tenaea  of  tb« 

I  Yerbk    By  the  Kev.  A.  H,  ^avcc,  M.A.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  BalL    Bt  R. 

trlcb  (continued  ftom  Vol.  VIIL  n.lt.  p.  21»).— On  Rutn*  in  M«knai>    By  Major  Mocklen 

-Inedited  Arable  Coins.  IIL  By  i^iUnley  Lane  Pwk-,— Further  Note  on  a  Bactrian  Pall  Intcrjp- 

tlon  and  the  Samvat  ErA.    By  Prof.  J.  OowMm.— T^otea  oa  Persian  BelAohiiUa.    Proin  the 

Persioci  of  MItm  Mohdy  ICbln.    By  A,  H.  Scbiudler. 

Asiatic  Society. — Toaksactions  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soctt^tt  op 

I  GjtEAT  Britain  ani>  Irei.aa'i>.     Complete  in  3  vols,  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 

^^         similes,  etc,|  ck}th.    LoodoDp  1827  to  1835.    PaUitbed  at  i^9  &i.}  reduced  to 

|r  A 


The  above  containi  oontributionfl  by  Profei*OT  Wilson,  G.  C.  llaufrhton*  Davis,  Morrison, 
»1ebrobke,  Huuibuldt,  Dora,  Grotefeiid,  and  other  eiuineat  Oriental  schulum. 

Aflfatio  Society  of  Bengal. — Jouu^al  op  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

BiTSieAL.     Edited  by  the  ilooorftry  Secretjiriei.     Svo.     8  numbera  per  annuiu. 
4«.  each  number. 

Aiiatie  Sodety  of  Bengfai — Proceed  ore  a  of  the  Asiatic  Bociett 

OP  Bengal.     Publitibed  Monthly.     \m.  eJicb  number. 

Asiatic  Society  (Bombay  Branch). — Tue  Journal  op  the  Bombay 

BitANCu  or  THK  Royal  AaiATic  Socisty.     Edited  bj  the  Secretary.    Kos. 
1  to  33,     7«.  6<f.  each  number. 

Afliatic  Society. — Journal  op  the  Ceitlon  Beanch  op  the  Koital 
AhiATii;  SocrerT.     8fo.     Pobliibed  irregularly.     Js.  64.  eacb  part. 

Asiatic  S<M3iety  of  Japan. —Trans  actions  op  the  Asm  tig  Society 
OF  Japax.  Vol  I.  From  aoth  October,  1872,  to  fith  October,  1873,  8vo. 
pp.  HO,  with  plates.  i&74.  VoL  IL  From  22ml  October,  1873,  to  lotb 
Jtily,  1874.  Svo,  pp.  249.  1874.  Vol.  III.  Pitrt  L  From  I6th  July,  l&7i, 
to  December,  1874,  1875.  Vol  III.  Part  IL  From  13tb  Januair,  1875,  to 
30tb  June,  1875.  Vol.  IV.  From  20th  October^  1875,  to  12th  July,  1876. 
Each  Port  7*.  6rf. 

Asiatic  Society  (Forth  China  Branch).^ — JoimNAL  op  tbe  North 

China  BKAMcti  op  tub  Royal  Asiaxjc  Soci&ty.      New  Seriea.      Parts   L 
to  8.     Each  part  7».  C)d. 

Aston. — A  Short  Grammar  op  the  Japanese  Spokek  Language.  By 
W.  Q.  AfToM,  M,A,,  Interpreter  and  Translator,  H,  B.  M.'s  Legation,  Yedo, 
Japao.     Third  edition.     r2mo.  doth,  pp.  96.     12«. 

Atharva  Veda  Prati^akhya. — See  under  Whitfey. 

Anctores  SanschtL  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 
superriaion  of  Theodok  Goldrtuckir.  Vol,  L,  containlog  the  Jaiminiya'- 
Nylya-MaUUTiitara.  Pana  i.  to  V.,  pp.  I  to  400,  targe  4 to.  Mwed.  10*. 
each  part. 

Axon. — The  LiiERATrRE  of  the  Lancashire  DiALEcrr.  A  Biblio- 
graphical Eiuy.  By  William  £.  A.  Aiox^  F.H.S.I,*.  Fcap.  8yo.  tewed. 
1870.     1«. 


6  Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  8f  Ca,, 

Bal)&. — Av  Elcscektakt  Geuutar  of  thb  Japutkss  Liyexj^oB,  villi 
E^j  ProgreiMfe  Eiercisei*     By  Tatvi  Baba.     Oowq  Sto.  clotk,  pp,  ill  ni 

Bacliinaier. — pAsitiRAPHJCAL  Dictiokajrt  aitd   Gkamuab^    Bj  Ajtwi 

li\cti MATER,  Preaident  of  the  Ceatral  Puignphical  Soci€t|-  at  Mftaich*    liao. 

ciotb,  pp.  ?iii. ;  -26  ;   160.     1870.     Zs. 

Bachmaier. — PistoBAJ^niscffEs  Worterbuch  mc  GKBH^rcHs  fue  mi 

muT^Ciii  SpRAcaE.  Wrffwst  von  Axroif  Bachmaisa,  Vorritscndetn  4ei 
CeatnU-Vereioa  fiir  Paaigraphic  in  Muncheiu  I81110.  eioih*  pp.  nil  i  3i  j  ItS; 
120.     1870.     21.  Od 

Bachmaier.—  DicrzoyNAiRE  PAsioRA.PHiQi7£y  p&£c£i>^  de  ia  Gramiluu. 
Redige  par  Axtoixb  B^icHMArsR,  Prdaidrnt  de  la  Sociife^  Ceatrale  de  Pin* 
^rmphie  a.  Munkli.     I8ino,  cloth,  pp.  vi.  26;   168  ;   1^0.      JSZO.     2*^  ^tL 

Balfour. — Waif?*  axd  Stilvi's  from  the  Fah  East;  being  a  Sen w>f 

l>iaronnccUd  Essays  on  Matters  rdating  to  China.  By  P&st»KKic  Ek^iIT 
BALrot^K.     I  ^oL  demy  Bvo.  doth,  pp.  224.     10#.  6d, 

Ballad    Society's  Publications.  —  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  <nt 

guioea,  itzid  large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  anniam. 

1S68. 

1.  Ballabs  akd  Poems  from  Manuscrxtts.    Vol.  I,  Part  L     On  tki 

Condition  of  England  iti  th«  Reigni  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL  (tadi^ 
log  the  state  of  Che  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Friars),  containa  (besides  a  kMf 
IfiCroduction)  the  following  po«ms*  etc, :  Now  a  Dayea,  ab.  1  620  a.d.  ;  Vox 
PopuU  Vol  Dei,  a.O.  U-IJ-S;  The  Ruyn'  of  a  Heain\-  The  Image  o< 
Vpocreayc  A,n.  1533;  Again«t  the  Blaspheming  English  Lntherana  and  tbe 
Poisonous  Braguu  Luther;  The  Spoiling  of  the  Abbeys;  1  he  Overthro^re 
of  the  Abbeys,  a  Tale  of  Rubio  Hoode ;  De  Monaateriia  Dinida.  Edited 
by  F»  J.  FuRNiVALL,  M.A.     8to. 

2.  Ballads  from  MAisuscRn*Ts.  Vol.  II.  Part  I,  The  Poone  Kari 
Pittance.  By  Rtciiauo  Williawb.  Co ntayninge  three  severalJ  aubjects — 
(1.)  The  firste,  the  fall  and  coinpUyntt;  of  Anthenie  Uabin^ton,  wkoe,  mth 
olhers,  vrcare  eiecuted  for  higbe  treason  in  the  feildes  nere  lynuolns  (niiet 
in  the  yeare  of  o«r  lorde — 1586.  (2.)  The  aeconde  cantayuea  the  life  aal 
Deathe  of  Robcrte,  lorde  Deverox»  Karte  of  tisscx  t  whoe  waa  bebcaded  It 
the  «owrc  of  loudou  on  ash-weusdaye  momyngef  Anno — ►I601.  (3.)  T%n 
liu^ie,  Intituled  ^' acclamatio  patrie,"  cootaynioge  the  horrib[Qe  Creaaon  tint 
wenre  pn^tended  agaynste  your  MaiV»tie,  to  be  donneon  the  parliameot  bovit 
The  s«;conde  [third]  yeare  of  your  Mai>iti«  Kaygtie  [1606],  Edited  by  F.  i. 
Fuunivall,  M.A.  8vo.  {T/w  Jntnydmctiitm^  bjf  ProftAM)r  If,  a,  Mtrfil^ 
MA,,  of  Onet  CoU^  Ox/oni,  and  the  Ind^g,  arepMUhtd  in  JVo.  lO.y 

1869. 

5.  The    RoxBUHonB   Ballaijs,      Part  L     With   short   Xotes    by 

W.  CifAPFELLt  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  '*  Popular  Mnaic  of  the  OldeB 
Time»"  etc..  etc.»  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  VV<K»dcut*,  drawn  by  Mr. 
RupoLru  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooi-eu,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
RiHBAULT  and  Mr.  HimpEiL.     8to. 

1670. 

4.  Te£  HcxBirBG:aE  Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Part  II. 

1871. 

6.  Tii^  BoxuFBGHE  Ballad*.  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  With  an  Intro* 
duction  and  short  Notes  by  W.  Chappbll,  Esq.,  P.b.A. 


7, 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E,C*  7 

Captain  Cox,  his  Ballads  akd  Books  ;  or,  Eobert  LATreHAw's 

Jitter  :  Wbearin  part  of  tbe  entrrtainment  untoo  the  Qtiecni  Majeatj  at 
Eillingworth  Cutl,  in  Warwik  Sheer  id  tliia  Soom^rz  Pro^resA,  t57«&,  is 
iignified ;  from  a  freend  Officer  attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  hiz  freend.  ft 
Citijsen  and  Merchant  of  Loudon.  Re-editcd,  with  accounts  of  all  Captain 
Cox'a  aoct«aible  Books,  and  a  coiDparison  of  them  with  thote  in  the 
CoMPLAY^T  or  Scotland,  1548-9  ajk     Bt  F,  J.  Fujinivall,  M.A.     8vo, 

1872. 

BiLLADS  FEOM  Mantjsceipts.  VoL  I.  Part  IL  Ballads  on 
Wolsey,  Anne  Boltyn,  8omer»et»  and  Lady  Jan©  Qr«y;  with  Wynkyn  de 
Worde'a  Tfcati*e  of  a  Galaunt  {a.b.  1520  k.vk).  Edited  by  Fkedkui'ck  J. 
FuKAiiVALt,  M.A.    With  Forewords  to  the  Volume,  ^oteS|  and  an  ladex.    6to. 

Tee  RoxfirEGiiE  Ballads.     Vol.  II,     Part  I. 


1873. 
9,  The  BoxBtmoHS  Ballads.     Vol.  II.     Fart  IL 

10.  Ballaj)9  from  Mancsckipts.      Vol.  IL      Part  IL      Containing 

Hal  lads  on  Queen  E!iseaheth»  Fsnex,  Campion,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Frohbher, 
Warwtekf  and  Bacon,  "  the  Candlewick  Bullads,"  Poems  from  the  Jackson 
MS.,  etc.  Edited  hy  W.  R.  Mobflll,  Esq.^  M^A.^  with  an  Introduction 
to  No.  3. 

1874. 

11.  LovK- Poems  ahi>  Hum octioi78  Ones,  writtan  at  the  end  of  a  volume 
of  iraall  printed  books.  a.d.  16U-1619,  in  the  British  Museum,  labclld 
"  Ytrioua  Po«m«/*  and  niarkt  ^^jl[j;^»    Vmi  forth  bj  FitEt>EEiCK  J.  FuBJitVALL. 

12.  TheRoxbuhqhe  Ballads.     Vol.  IL     Part  HI. 


1875. 

13.  Thb  Roxbubqhe  Ballads.     Vol.  IlL     Part  L 

1876. 

14.  The  Bagforb  Ballads.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  JosiFH  WooDFALL  EiiswoitTu,  M.A.,  Cftmb,,  Editor  of  tho  Boprmted 
♦*  'DroUoriGi*  of  the  Ktstuiatiun."     Piirt  L 

Ballantyne. — Elements  or  MindI  and  Braj  BnXxi  Qrammab.     By  the 

latt'jAMeaR.  Baixanttsti,   LL.D.      Seoond  odition,   revi&ed  and  corrected 
Crown  8vo.»  pp.  44,  cloth,     6t. 
BaUantyne. — Fiest  Lessors  ijr  SAirairitiT  Graitmab;  together  with  an 

111  trod  uction  to  the  Hitopad^ss.  Second  edition.  Second  trnpreaiion.  By 
Jambs  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8vo.  pp.  liii, 
and  110,  cloth.  1873.  3f.  tiJ. 
BaJieijea.— The  Ahian  Witness,  or  the  Testimony  of  Arian  Scriptures 
in  corroboratioQ  of  Biblical  llittor^  and  tho  Uu^imcnt^  of  Chrijtiiin  Doctrine. 
Including  Diflcrta^oiu  on  the  Original  Home  and  Ecirly  Adventufca  of  Indo- 
Arians.    By  the  Her.  K.  M.  Banehjba«    8to.  sowed,  pp.  xviti.  and  236.   8«.  M, 

Bate, — A  DicTioKABT  OF  THE  HiBDEE  LANGUAGE.      Compiled  by  J. 

D.  Bate.     %vo.  doth,  pp.  »0(i.     £2  12i.  6</. 

Beal. — TiuvELs  op  Fah  Hun  and  8ung-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  CbinA  to  India  (400  a. d.  and  ^Id  A.t>.)  Translated  from  the  ChibeM, 
by  S*  Bbal  (&.A.  Trinity  CoUcgOi  Cambridge),  a  Chaplain  iu  Eer  Mqeaty't 
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Linffuistic  Publications  of  Trubner  8f  Co.^ 

Fleet,  a  MCTnher  of  tbe  Uoytil  AfliatJc  Society^  and  Author  of  i  Trm«*Uti<ni  of 
the  Pratimoksha  and  the  Amitbaba  Sfltra  from  the  Chinese.  Crowu  8 to.  pp. 
buiiL  aad  210^  cloth,  oraamental,  with  a  c{)loar€d  map.     10#.  Sd, 

Beal. — ^A  Catena  of  BmDTnsT  Scripttres  from  the  Chinese.  By  R, 
Beal,  B. a.,  Trinity  College,  Cnmbridge  ;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majwty'a  Fleet, 
etc.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  xW^  and  436.     1871.     \5m^ 

BeaL — The    KoMAjfTic    Leoeih)    of    Saehta    Brni>TiA-      From  the 

Chinew-Sanscrit  by  the  Rer.  Samuix*  Bkai,»  Attthor  of  **  Buddhiit  Pilf  rima," 

etc.     Crown  isvo.  cloth,  pp.  400.     1875>     12^. 
Beal,— The  BtrrjcnisT  Tbipitaea,  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan, 

A  Catalogue  and  Comp*jndioiLa  Report.     By  Samuel  Bsal,  B.A.   Folio,  icwed, 

pp.  117.    7*.  6i. 
Beames. — OtmrNEs  of  Ikdian  Pbixology.    'With  a  Hap,  showing  the 

Difitributbn  of  the  Indian  LanguogcB,   By  Joinr  Beambs.  Sc^cood  eitlarged  and 

revised  edition.     Crown  8to-  cloth,  pp.  Titi.  and  9ft,    fij, 

Beanies.^ — Notes    on  the   BHOjpcBf  Biaij^ct  of  Hittdi^   spoken    in 
Western  Behar.     By  J«>h:»  Bbambs,  Esq.,  B.C.S,,  Magiatrate  of  Champaroa, 
8vo.  pp.  2G,  »ewed,     1868.     1*.  6fL 
BeameB. — A  CoMPARATrvE  Geammar  of  tbk  Modern  Artaw  LANorAOEs 
op  India   (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,   Sindhi,   Qujarati,    Marathii  Uriya,   and 
Bengali,     By  John  Beames,  Beng&l  C.S..  M.R.A.S,,  fltc. 
Vol.  I,  OnSonnds.     Bvo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi  and  3G0.     16*, 
Vol.  li.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun,  6vo.  cloth,  pp,  lii,  and  3+8,      16». 

Bede.— Vekkrathlis  Bei>ji:  ITrj?TORu  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  AyoLORni, 
Ad  Fidcra  Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  JosEPHua  Strtenson,  With  pliwi  of  the 
English  Historical  Society,  by  the  late  John  Miller  8t,  pp,  xxa?.,  xxi.  and 
+24,  and  2  facsirailea.  7s,  6d. 
The  same,  in  royal  Sto.,  uniform  with  the  pubHcatioDa  of  the  Master  of  the  RoUi 
10#.  6d, 

BellairB. — A  Grammab  op  the  Marathi  LANorAOE.  By  H.  8.  K. 
Bellairs,  M,A,,  iind  Lawman  V.  Ashkeohar,  B.A.    12nio.  cloth,  pp.  90.    5i. 

Bellew.^A  DicrioKAKr  of  the  Pukehto,  or  Pukshto  Lakoitage,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System,  With  a  reversed  Part,  or  Knglish  and  Pukkhto^ 
By  H.  W.  Bei^lkw^  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army,  Super  Royal  Sro, 
ijp.  xii,  and  356,  clolh,     42*. 

BeOew. — A  Grammar  op  the  Puekhto  or  Pukshto  Lanotjaoe,  on  a 
New  ind  Improved  Systeim.  C omh in ing  Brevity  with  Utility^  and  Illusirat^d  by 
Escercises  and  Dialogues.  By  B,  W,  Bkllew,  Aasiatant  Surgeon^  Bengal  Army. 
Super-royal  8vo,,  pp.  lii.  and  156,  cloth,     21*. 

Bellew, — Fhom  the  Ixdus  to  the  Tigris:  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  AfijlutnisUn,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 
1872  J  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammnr  and  V  ocabulary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language,  and  a  liecord  o(  the  Meteorological  (ibservations  and  Altitudes  on 
the  March  from  the  Indus  to  tke  Tigris,  By  H,  W,  Belle w,  C,1>.1„  4<urgeon 
Beng[il  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  "A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afgdaiiistan  in 
lB57-58»*'  and  "A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  Language.** 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,     14^. 

Belle W. — KisniiiR  Axn  Kashqhab.  A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  ot 
the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bbllew^  C.S.I,  Demy 
8vo,  el.,  pp,  xxxiL  and  420.     16jf, 

Bellows. ^ — Engllsh  Outllne  YocABtrLAEY,  for  the  u&e  of  StudenU  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  J ohx  Bellows.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters. By  Professor  SuMUft^, 
King's  College,  LoDdon.     Crown  8vo,,  pp,  6  and  368,  cloth.     6t. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  £,C, 
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Bellows.— Outline  Bicnoif  ary^fokthe  use  of  Missioitabies,  Explorers, 

and  StodenU  of  LanguAfi^e*  By  MkX  MUlleh,  M.A.,Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  an  the  proper  use  of  the  ordioary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Langunges,  The  Vocabolnry  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.  Crown  Bvo*  Limp  morocco,  [ip.  xxxh  and  368.  7**  6rf. 
Bellows. — DiCTioxART  foe  the  Pocket,  French  and  Eoglbh,  English 
and  French.  Both  DiTisions  on  same  ]yB^e.  By  Johx  Bellows.  Mssculioe 
aod  Feminine  Words  shown  by  Distinguishing  Tjjes.  Conjujfationa  of  all  the 
Verbs;  Liaison  marked  in  French  Fart,  Bod  Hiiite  to  aid  Pronimciation. 
Toettbpr  with  Table»  and  Muns.  Revised  by  Alexandiib  Bau*MK,  M.A., 
and  Fellow  of  the  FniviTsitj,  Paris.  Second  Editioo.  32mo.  roan,  with  tuck, 
^It  edges.     lOi.  Qd.     Morocco,  12«.  Bd. 

Benfey.— *A   Grammae  of  thb   LAxerAOE  of  the  Yeivas.    Uy  Dr. 

TuBODOti  BeNFEir.     In  1  ^oL  Svo.,  of  &bout  (J50  pages.  [In preparation, 

Benfey. — A  Practical  Gilimmar  of  the  Sanskrit  Lanqitaoe,  for  the 
use  of  Early  Students,  By  Tufodor  Benfby,  l*rofessor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
Viilterrity  of  Gottingen.  Second,  revised  and  enjargtidj  edition.  Royal  8vOt 
up.  Tiii.  and  296,  cloth,     10«.  6if. 

Benfey.— Vedica   Uxb   Ykawakhtes.     Von  TniOBoa  Behfbt.      Cr* 

8to.     7*.  6(/. 
BeSOM. — ClaVIS  HuiIANlOEtTM  LiTTERAEDM  SuBLIMIORlS  TaMTUCI  IdIO- 

MATis.    Auctore  R,  P.  Coxstantio  Josepho  Bbsohio,  Soc.  JesiL  in  Madureiisi 

Rtg^no  Miiisiomino.      Edited  by  the  Rev.   K.   Iulbfkld,  iuid  printed  for    A. 

fiumell,  Esq.,  Tninquebar.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  17L     10^^.  6d, 

Beyeridge. — Tut.  DisTrucr  of  Bakahqa5J  ;  its  History  and  Statistics. 

By  n.  Beteiudob,  B.C.S.     8vo.  clotK  pp.  xx.  and  460,    21#, 
Bhagavat'Geeta.^ — See  ucdtT  Wixjcixe. 
Bibliotheca  Indica.      A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengiL     Old  Series.     Fasc.  t    to  23o»     New    Series. 

Fuc.  1  to  362.     (Special  List  of  Conteoti  to  b«  had  on  application.)      Each 

Fsc  in  8to.,  2m.  ;  in  1to.|  4s. 

Bibliotheca  Sanskrita.— See  Trubner. 

Bickell. — ^OrTLiNEft  of  IIebkkw  Gramhab.  By  GtrsiAvrs  Biciell, 
D  D,  Remed  by  tbe  Author;  Annotated  by  the  'Traiiilator,  Samubl  Ivb* 
CrKttH>if  junior,  Ph.D.  With  a  Lithogranhio  Table  of  8«mitio  Chajaclers  by 
Dr.  J.  EtTi.Ho.    Cr.  8vo.  sd..  pp.  xh.  and  140*     1877.     3*.  firf. 

Bigandet.— The  Lifk  or  Lkoknu  of  Gaudaka,  the  Buddha  of  the 
Barmese,  with  Annotations.  The  ways  to  Neibban.  and  Notice  on  tbe 
Phoogyies,  or  Boruiese  iVlonks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bioandst,  Bishop  of 
Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolicof  Araand  Pegu.   flvo.  pp.  li.,  538,  and  t.  £1  I  l#.6rf. 

Birch. — Fasti  Moxastici  Akti  Saxonici  :  or,  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Heads  of  Heligious  Hoitsea  lo  England^  pfrrious  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Chroimlogical  Catalogue  of  Cofltefaporary  Fouodationa, 
By  W.  Db  GuEf  Birch.     Bto.  cloth,  pp.  Tiit.  and  114.     bs. 

Bleek. — A  CoMPAKATtTE  Grammar  of  Soute  Africak  Lanouaobs.  By 
W.  H.  1.  huv^EV.,  Ph  E).  Volume  I.  L  Phonology.  IL  The  Concord. 
8ecl&0D  1.  The  Noun.     8vo.  pp.  xxxtI.  and  522,  cloth.     £1  16s. 

Bleek. — A  Brief  AccotJi^T  of  Bi7eH:k(AK  Folk  Lore  a»d  othsr  Texts. 
By  W,  H.  L  Blm«,  Ph.D.,  etc..  etc.     Folio  sd.,  pp.  21.     U75,    2#.  Bd, 

Bledc* — Kktnard  in  SotrrH  Africa;  or,  Hottentot  Fables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  Groige  Grey^s  Library.  By  Dr, 
W.  H«  1.  Blkex,  Libmriau  to  the  Gjcy  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cspe  ot  Good 
Hope.    In  ona  volmne,  amaU  8fo.|  pp.  nxx'u  ma<L  ti4,  doth*    8s.  ftJ, 
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Linyukiic  PubUeatumM  of  Trubner  ^  £>.| 


— The  Feosoot  of  ths  FsstaojrSy  ftecording  t»  SoiA,  Jatni, 

Mid  otber  Wnterm.     Bt   H.    BLocnXAyK,   M.A.  Anktaiit  ProlcMor^Cibitt 
Madrsfiak.     %wx>.  Bewed,  pp.  166.     10«.  6i/. 

Bloehmaxm* — Sch"X)l  Geuorafht  of  Ixdia  Ain>  B^trisa  Bxtbhah.    Bt 

H,  Blocumakk,  M.A.     12iiio.  pp.  yl  aiid  100.     2m,  6i#. 

Blochmaim* — A  TEEi^nsE  oy  xb£  Kuea^i  entitled  Risakb  i  TimiaiL 
Bj  Agh4  Aumad  *Au.  With  ftn  Introduction  aod  Bxplanatory  N'oto,  by  H. 
BLocaMA^yy,  M.A.     Bto.  eevred,  pp.  U  and  17.     2j.  6tf. 

BtoekliiiiiiiL. — TiTE  Fek^ot  Mctecs  bt  Sutrr,  and  a  Treatise  o&  FerBsa 

RhjAie  bj  J  ami     Edited  in  Pemui,  by  H.  BuocaiLajfM,  H.A.     8ro.  fc«ad 

pp.' 62.     3i-6rf. 
Haa^J  Sftnskrit  Seriet.     Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  d 

Bu^LBK,  Ph.  D,,  Profenor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Klphinstone  College,  i 

F.  KuLLaoMK,  Flu  D.,  SSaperinCMdeot  af  Saoslyit  Scudlcfl.   I>oecan 

186&-70. 
L  PAKca-iTAKTRA  IT,  AFP  T.     Edited,   with   Notes,   by  G.  Bii 

Ph.  D.    Pp-  8*»  16.     6i. 
3.  NlfiOJiBHATTA^s   PAEfBHjCsiTEXDrsEKiiiBi.      Edited    aod   expUin^ 

bj  F.  KiELRo&x,  Ph.  D.     Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Teit  and  VanouA  Eeadiagi. 

pp.  116.     10#.6d. 

3.  PAiiXHATAyTRA  n.  AiTD  HI-  Edited^  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhixb,  Ph-  D. 

P^  a6,  li,  2.    7t.  M. 

4.  Pakchataxtka  I.     Edited,  with  Notes,   by  F.  EliELHORy,  Ph.D, 

Pp.  114,  53.     7».  6dL 
XXllda$a's  Raghftamba.     With  the  Commentary  of  MaUisllhE. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  bj  Sh axeak  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  L  Csato*  t.-Vl.  IfkM, 
KiiJBi5A*8  MALATiKAoNnoTBA.      Edited,  with  Notes,  by  SsaxeaE 

P.  Pan-pit,  M.A.     10*.  6rf. 
KioojiBHATTA^s   PAETBHistiExnciEEHABA      Edited    and  expkiiMed 

bj  F.  KtKLiioEM,  Ph.D.     Part   II.    Translation  and   Notes.    (ParibhAdllt, 

i.-niTii.)     pp.  la*.     10*.  6tf. 

Kalidasa's  RAOHUTAiifA.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mallin4thi»fl 

£duc«U  with  Notea,  bj  Suakkjjl  P.  Paijidit,  M.A.     Part  II.     Cantoi  VlL-S 

XI II.    lOt.  6<i. 
9.  Nagojibhatta's  PAEiBirisHEKpiTfEEfiAEA.      Edited  and  expUined, 

b]r  f^  KiELRoity.    Part  II      Translatioo  and  Notes.     (Paritthiahoa  xxxviii-- 

Ixix.)     7t.  M. 

Bandhc's  pASAEmcAEAOHAEiTA.     Edited  with  critical  and  explanu-* 
lory  Kotet  by  G.  Habter.     Part  I.     7*.  6<1 

Bhaetrihabi*s  NiTisATAEA  A^T)  Vaibagyasataka,  With  Kxtnicta 
from  Two  Sanakrit  Conunentanes.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Ka^iXArH  T^J 
Telasq.     9«.  ^H 

Nagojibhatta's  PARiBHisnKSTBrsEEHARA.     Edited  and  explainedPB 

by  P.  KiELHoitN.     Pctrt  II.     TnuuUtJoo  and  Notes.    (P«ribh&ahi«  IxL- 

ciAii.)     7f.  ti^. 

Kaiii>asa*8  Ragruyae^a^  with  the  Commentary  of  Mallin£tha*i 

Edited,  with  NoUs*  by  S«A>aAK  P,  Pa^^it.    Part  III.     Cantoa  XtV.< 

XIX.  lOf.  (W. 
ViEiUMiifKADETACiiAEtTA,     Edited,  With  ou  Introduction,  by  0,1 

fitiHLSH.      7«.    fi<f. 

BiiAVABHtm*s    MALAti-MADHATA,      With    the    Commeiitary   of, 
Jagaddbara,  edited  by  IlAMKiuaiiSfA  Gofal  Dba^oaheas.     * ' 
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8. 


10, 
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Id. 


14. 


15. 
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lit. 


57  and  59,  Lud^ate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Bottrell.™TRABmoNs  axd  HEARTHsrDE  Stohtes  of  West  Cornwall. 

By  W.  BoTTRELL  (an  old  Cdi).    Deroy  12ino,  pp.  fi.  292;  cloth.    1 87n,    Scarce. 
Bottrell. — ^Teaditioxs  aj^d  Hearthsii>e  Stories  of  West  Cobjtwall. 
By  WiLLtAM  BoTTHELL.     With  llltistratioaa  bj  Mr.  JofiefU  Bu©ut.     Secood 
Series,     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  pp.  iv.  and  StIO,     6if. 

Bowditeli.— Suffolk  S!JRNajie9.  By  N.  I*  Bowpitch.  Third  Edition, 
8iro.  pp.  ixvi.  and  7S8,  dcstki.     7*.  M. 

Bretackneider.  —  O.v  thk  Kj^owledqe  Possessed  by  tke  Ancient 
Chi.nlse  or  TUB  AHAns  and  Aradian  CotoNWs,  and  other  Wefttem  Coao- 
tnes  mentioned  im  Chinese  BcKiks.  By  E,  Bhbtschneideh,  M.D.,  Phy»iciaa 
of  the  lius«ian  Legatioo  at  Pelcing,     8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     187  L     U, 

Br etsclm eider. — Notes  on  Chinese  Medi^hval  Tratellers   to  the 

Wist.     By  E.  Bjiet»chnkii>eb,  M-0.     Demy  8fo,  ad.,  pp.  130.     5«. 
Bretschneider. — AKcnjEOLuoicAL    and    Historical   Eesbarohes    on 
Pekixo  a^d  1T8  Ekvieons.     By  E.  BioiTscujrEmEiL,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Rnr4>;i[in  Lrg'ation  at  Peking.     Imp.  Sto.  B«wedf  pp.  64,  ^itb  4  Msip«.     6«. 

Bretschneider. — ^'otices  op  the  Mebi^val  Gi-xigrapht  akd  History 
OF  Ce-vtjiau  ani>  WESTEitsr  AaiA.  Drawn  from  Chim^se  and  Mongnl  Writings, 
and  Compared  with  the  iJhscrrationa  of  Western  AtuLhora  in  the  Middle  Agts. 
By  E.  Bretschneiuer,  M.D.     Hvo.  sewed,  pp.  2113,  with  two  Mapa.     12*.  GJ. 

Brhat-Sanliita  (Tiie). — See  under  Kern. 

Brinton.  —  The  Mttiis  op  the  New  Worlu       A  Treatise   on   the 

Sytiiholiam    and    MytUolopy   of  the    Red  Eaco  of   America.     By   Damel  G. 

Bhin  roN.  A.  1^1.,  M.D.     Second  Edition^  rcYised.     Cr,  8vo-  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and 

331-     12*.  M. 

BrltiBh  Museiun. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  Dr-  Ernst  Haas,  Printed  bypennifleion  of  iha  Tniiteet 
of  the  Britiisb  Mtisouiu.     ito  pp.  viii.  and  188,  hoarda.     £1  U. 

British  Arckseological  Association  (Journal  of  The).    Volumes  1  to 

31,  1844  to  l«7(i,  tl  lU.  Ijrf.  each.    General  Indei  to  voli.  I  to  30.   8ro.  clotL 

L>.<,     Parts  Quarterly,  djr.  each. 
Brockie. — Indian  Pihlosopht.     Introductory  Paper.      By  William 

BttiK  KiE,  Author  of  **  A  D»rj  ia  the  Land  of  Scott/*  ttc,  etc.     8vo.  pp.  26, 

wwcjd,     1872.     6rf. 
Branson. — A  Bictionart  in  Assamese  and  English.     CompHed  by 

M,  it&oNsoN,  American  Baptist  Miasionary.    8ru.  calf,  pp,  riii.  and  S09.  £2  2«. 
Brown.^ — The  Dervishes;  or.  Oriental  J^pntnuALisM*    By  John  P. 

Bnowsf,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the   Legatiofi  of  the  United  States  of 

America    at    Conatantinople.      With  twenty-fonr   JUujtrationa.      8to.  cbth^ 

pp.  viii.  tAcI  415.     I4«. 
Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Nuhiirtcal  Sthuols  Explahted.     By 

CuARtaa  PHiLtr  BttowN,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Diclionary,  Gratiirtiar,  etc.,  Pro* 

fe*^snr  of  TelugQ  in  the  Uoiveraity  of  London.     Dewy  8iro.  pp.  (ji,  cloth.   ^.  6«/« 

Buddhaghosha'R  Parables :   translated  from  Burmese  by  CupUiin  H. 

T.  KoaRR^i,  KB.  With  an  InCrodfiction  containing  Buddha*i  Dhnmroapadain, 
or,  pBlh  of  Virtue;  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  Mullkk^  tlvo.  pp.  d79| 
eloth.     12f.  6</. 

BnrgesB. — Arcujeolooical  Saarsr  of  Wsanfiif  India.     Ilepurt  of 

the  Fint  SeaaonV  Operation!  in  the  Bdgto  tod  Kaladgi  Diatricta.  Jan.  to 
May,  1874.  B^  J  Ansa  BunoEat.  With  56  pbotographa  and  titb.  pJatei* 
Royal  4tau  pp.  nii.  and  45.  £2  2#. 
Burgess. — Arch^olooical  Survey  of  Western  India.  R«?port  of  tho 
^ecofiil  S€afeoo*a  Opemtiona.  Ueport  on  tho  Antiiiuitiea  of  Kathiawad  aad 
Kachh.  18r4-5.  ByJAiu^  BtrmoMs,  RR.fi.S.,  M.H.A.S.,etc.  With  Map, 
Ixtaerip^ons,  Photogrtipb«,  etc.     Eof.  4to.  half  bound^  pp.  x.  and  242.    £3  Zt. 
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Linguktie  Publications  of  Triibner  ^  Co., 


BunielL — Catalogtte  or  a  CoLLEonoir  of  Sakskbit  Maktjscripts.  By 
A,  C,  Bdrnell,  M.R.A.S.,  IHndrai  Civil  Serrioe.  Pakt  L  V^c  Ma^umipU, 
Fe«p.  Svo.  pp,  6i,  sewed.     J  870.     24. 

B»niell.~THE  SlMAviDHiyABRAFifA^A  (bcin^  tho  Third  Brahtnana) 
of  the  f?uiim  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S/ijaiia,  m 
Ki}glish  IVanfiifttion,  In  trod  action,  and  Index  of  Words,  hj  A.  C.  BtTHKEtt. 
Tolume  L— Tfit  and  CommeHUry,  witk  InUodoction.  &vo.  pp.  JXJtTiii.  and 
104.     r2*.  6«#. 

BTirnell.^THE   AsisirEYABBAirMAjfA  (b€^ing  the  fourth  Brahmana)  of 

THE  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  Edited,  together  with  Eitracts  from  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana,  etc.  An  hitroduction  and  Index  of  Words.  By  A.  C. 
BuBNiLL,  Ph.D.     8vo,  pp.  61  and  109,     lOi.  M. 

Buxnell* — The  DEYATaDnYriTABRrin^AyA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahma^a) 

of  the  Sania  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  CommentBry  *^f  Stya^Sp 
an  Indrx  of  M  ords,  etc.,  by  A,  C.  Bcii.^ell,  M.R.A.S.  8to,  and  Tntns., 
pp.  34.      54. 

Bumfill. — The  YAMqABEAHXAjrA  (being  the  Eighth  Brahman  ft)  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Editfd,  together  with  the  fJoinment*ry  of  Saya^a,  a  Preface  and 
Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnkll,  M.K.A.S.,  etc*  8vo.  sewed^  pp.  xliii.» 
^2,  and  xii.,  with  2  colon  red  plates.     IOj.  6d. 

BunielL — Ox  the  AnrnnA  School  of  SAysKEtr  Grammahiaks.  Their 
Place  m  the  S&nikrit  and  Snbordiaate  LtteratunM.  By  A.  C.  Buexell.  8to. 
pp.  120.     lf>*.  {>it 

Bumell, — DAYADA^AqLOKi.  Te3t  Sxokas  ts  Sanskrit,  with  EogUsh 
Trandution.     By  A.  C.  Burnbll.    Bto.  pp.  11.     2a* 

BimelL — Elements  of  South-Ifuian  Pal.50&baphy,  irom  the  4th 
to  the  I  lib  century  kak  By  A.  C.  BLitt>fBLL.  4to.  bottrds,  pjj*  94i.  "With 
30  plates.     Second  edHion  (in  preparation). 

Bttttmanfl.^A  Grammah  of  the  New   Tetitamext   Geieek,      By  A. 

Bu-TTMANN,  Authoriaed  Iransktion  hy  Prof  J.  II.  Thayer,  with  numeroos 
additiofis  and  corrections  by  tbc  author.  Demy  8vo.  ctoth,  pp.  xx.  uad  47 ♦* 
1873.     14*. 


Butrus  Al  BttstaEy.— ^  .Ui^ 


iU^ 


^\^     An  Arabic  En  cyclopedia 


of  Umveraal  Knowledge,  by  BuTRira  al  BuhtaniT.  The  celebrated  compiler  of 
Mohit  ul  Mohit  (k;,s^l  kusr*)  ^^  ^atr  el  Mohit  (U.^\  Ui ),  T^s 
work  will  h«  completed  iti  froio  12  to  15  toIs.  Small  folio^  cloth,  vol.  i.  pp. 
hm,     MX  1  U.  ad. 

Calcutta  Eeview. — The  Calcutta  Retiew,  Published  Qiiartexly. 
Pritfe  8i\  &L  p«r  number, 

Caldwell. — A  CoMPAHAnrE  Geammar  of  the  BBAvrDiAw,  on  South- 
1ndia><  Family  op  LANetTAOts*  By  the  ticT.  H.  Caldwell,  LL.D,  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8 vo.  pp.  805.     1S75,     28*. 

Callaway.— Izt5G.ANKirwANE,  NKNstnuAirsuir.ANE,  Nezindaba,  Zabaktu 

(Nursery  Talei,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Z^ilua).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a  TraiMlBtiou  into  Eriglbh,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cali*aWat, 
M.D.     Volnine  L,  Bvo,  pp.  xiv.  and  ^H,  cloth.     Natal,  1866  and  lSb7.     16^. 

Callaway.  —  Thi    Eeugious    System    of    the    Akazulu, 

Part  1. — Unkfilnnkuln ;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
A  mazulu  nnd  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 
into  English*  mi  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  128, 
■ewed.     \m$,    4e. 
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57  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Part  Tr.— Amiitongo;  or,  Ancestor  Worship,  ai  ciiftiirg  amon^  the  Araamlu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  tratislatioii  into  English,  and  Notea.  By  the  He  v. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869,     8? o.  |ip.  1 27.  sewed.     1869.     A*. 

Fart  IIL^ — TEiDfanga  Zokubub  \  or.  Divination,  as  extating  among  tbe^mnzulu,  in 
their  own  words.  With  a  Tranftlation  itita  English,  and  Kotea.  By  the  Eev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D,     Bfo.  pp.  loO,  sewed,     1870-    *#. 

Part  IV,— Abfltiikad,  or  Medical  Magk  and  Witchcraft  8to.  pp.  40,  aewed.  It.  M, 
CaUigaris. — Le   Compaokow  de  Tofs,  ou  Di<nioN>"ArEE  Poltglotte, 

PorleColoTiel  LniriRCAL!LTOAitia,GnaLndOfficier, etc,  (French — Latio  — Italhm^ — 
Sponiah — Portuguese— German — English—  M odem  Greek— Arabic — ^Turkiah,^ 
2  vob.  ito.,  pp.  1157  and  7lti.     Turin.     j£4  4«. 

Campbell, — Spkcimens  of  tde  Lan^iUages  or  Ixdia,  including  Tribes 

of  Bengal,  the  Central  Province*,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  By  Sir  G, 
CASiPOKLL,  M.P.     Folio,  paper,  pp.  308.     1874.     £1   llf.  U. 

CarpeEter,^THE  Last  Bays  in  England  of  the  Rajah  Rammohttn 
Roy.  By  Mart  Caufbntk*,  of  Bristol .  With  Fire  lllttatratioua,  8vo.  pp. 
272,  cloth.     7*.  M. 

Carr. — a-o|^€r*g^_S^'£5'o|^S'.  a  Collection  of  T^Luau  Fbotkebb, 
Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained;  tnp^ether  with  aonte  Saoicrit  PtoTerbi 
printed  in  the  Demagari  and  TlIu^u  Chari^cters.  By  Captain  M.  W.  Caur, 
Madras  Staff  Corpe.  One  Vol,  and  Supplymnt,  royal  8to,  pp,  488  and  1 48.  ZU.  M 

CatUn. — 0-Kek*Pa.  A  Religious  Ceremony  of  the  Handana.  By 
GuoHoa  CATLl^^.  With  13  Coiourcd  Illustratiotis.  4to  pp.  60,  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges.     14<. 

CliaLmers. — The  Owonr  of  the  Chdtese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connectioo  of  the  Chinese  with  Weatem  Nations  in  their  lieligioo,  8iiperstition3« 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions,  By  John  Cualmeic^,  A.M.  Foolscap  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  7B.     5*, 

ChftlmerE.^THE  Speculations  on  HjnrAPnrfiics,  Polity,  and  MoBALirt 

OF  '*  The  Old  PHiLoaopHBii"  Lau  Ts^b.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  CbAlmers,  M.A.     Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  xi.  and  62.    At.  B4, 

Charnock.— Lunrs  pATRONnncxrs ;  or,  the  Etvmology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Kickahd  Stbfhkn  CflAKNOCK^  Pb.D.,  F.S.A,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  lt}*2^  cloth.     7«.  6cf* 

Chamock. — Yekba  IJ'ominalia  ;  or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 
By  Richard  Stkpheit  Chaknock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8to.  pp,  32(5,  cloth.  Ui. 

Chamock. — The  Peoples  of  Tbansylvanta.     Founded  on   a   Paper 

read  before  Thf.  ANTiinoroLooiCAL  Bo€1BTT  of  Londopc^  on  the  Ith  of  May, 
\m*J.  By  Richard  Stkfhen  Chaenoce,  Ph.D.,  P.S.A,,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8f  o.  pp.  36,  sewed.     1870.     %»,  (k/» 

Chaucer  Society's  Publications.  Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum. 
1868.     Fint  Series. 

CANTEBBimY  Tales,     Part  I. 

1.  The  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tala,  in  6  parallel  Texts  (from  the  6  MSS, 
named  below),  together  with  Tables,  showing  the  Groups  of  the  Tales, 
and  their  varying  order  in  343  MS8.  of  the  Talea^  and  in  the  old 
printed  editions,  and  also  Specimens  from  several  MSS.  of  the 
'*  Moveable  Prolognea'*  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,— The  Shtpman's 
Prologoe,  and  Franklin's  Prologue,— when  iDOved  fruoi  their  right 
places,  and  of  the  substiiates  for  them. 
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Chancer  Society's  Publicationa — continued. 

IL  The  Prologue  and  Kaighl'g  Tile  from  the  EllMmere  MS. 


IlL 


Hengtrrl 


154. 


Cambridge  ^    Of.  4.  27. 
•    OxforcL 


'•    »♦  *»  »»        ij  ♦•      fr       >»    v^orpun 

^'    »t  ♦»  »»        II  »»      »»       i»    Pctwortli     „ 

VIL    ,f  H  >i        It  M      IV      n    Lanadowne  ^^     8^L 

Nos.  I L  to  VII.  are  separate  Texta  of  the  6-Text  editioii  of  the  Cutterburr 
TalCT*  Part  1. 

1868.  Secmd  S^ies, 

Ok  Early  Ekgush  pROjruwciATioK,  with  especial  refert?Dc«  to  Shak- 
apere  and  Chaacer^  coDtaining  an  iaTe&tigatioD  of  the  Correspondence  of  Wntku 
with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  day. prtcedrd 
bj  a  systematic  notation  of  ftlt  spoken  sounds,  by  meana  of  the  ordinary  print- 
ing typea.  Including  a  re- arrangement  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  IVIemoira  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Qower,  nnd  Repriota  of  the  Rare  Tracts  by  S%leibory 
on  Knglisb,  15^7^  and  Welsh,  ld(j7,  and  by  Barcley  on  French, 'lo2L  By 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R»S.,  etc.,  etc.  Part  I.  On  the  Prouuociation  of  tha 
xrvth,  xvith,  xrijthr  and  xviiitb  cetituriea. 

Essays  ok  Chaucije;  His  Words  and  "Works,  Part  I,  I.  Ebert'» 
Reriew  of  Sandras^s  E'tude  tur  CfatuGifrt  contid&e  eomtne  ImitaUur  dt*  Jr^^wiru^ 
translated  by  J.  W.  Van  Rees  Hoets,  M.A.,  1  rinity  HaJl,  Cambridjt^e.  and  rensed 
by  the  Author— II.  A  Thirietuth  Century  Lstin  Treatise  on  the  CJ*notti/t:  "For 
by  tny  chilindrt  it  is  prime  of  day  **  {^hipmannu  Tale).  Edited*  itith  a  Traos- 
ktion,  by  Mn  Eduuno  Brocks  and  Lllustrated  by  a  Woodcut  of  the  fuatruoNSiC 
from  the  Asltmole  MS.  IS 22. 

A   Tempoeaut     Preface   to   the   SijE-Text   Edition  of   ChaQC«i^i 

Canterbury  Tales.  Fart  L  Attempting  to  show  the  true  order  of  ilie  Tales,  sad 
the  Dnys  and  Stages  of  the  Pilgnmage,  etc.,  etc.  By  F*  J.  Fuhnivall,  Lsq^ 
M.A.,  Trinitr  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1869.  First  Series, 

VIII.  The  MilkTs,  Reeve's,  Cook's,  and  Gamelyn**  Talet :  Ellesmere  MSL 

1^*     II        II  It  fi        i>  M  II         Hen^^^wrt     ^. 

A.     „        „  „  tf        ft  ti  I*         Cjimbrid^, 

XI.     ,1        „  „  „        tt  II  »»        Corptts         , 

^11-     If         II  |.  If         T»  *f  f*         Pet  worth     „ 

XJll*     n  n  n  »r  *i  i»  «»  l^anndowTie  „ 

The^e  fire  scpumte  issmis  of  the  6-Text  Chiucer'a  Canterbury  Talfs,  Part  II, 

1869.  Second  Seriei, 

Ekoltsh  Prokttkciation,  with  especial  refet^nce  to  Sliak&pett:  and 
Chancer.     By  Alexander  J.  Elus,  F.R.S.    Part  II* 

1870.  First  Series, 

XIV.  Cantbkbuhv  Tales.  Part  ll.  The  Miller's,  Reeve's,  and  Cook's 
Tales,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Spurious  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  in  Six 
parallel  Teits. 

1870.  iSecond  Series, 

Ok  Eablt  EKGLTgin  PnoKrKciATioy,  with  e«p€cirtJ  rcfcrenoe  to  Shak- 

sperc  and  Chancier.  By  A,  J.  Elus.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  111,  T^ 
on  the  ProiiVTiciAtion  of  xivth  attd  xvtth  CentuHfu.  Chaucer.  Gowr.  \ 
Spenser.  Shakespere,  5alcsbury,  Batcley,  Hsrt,  BuHokar,  Gill.  1\ 
Vocabulary. 


57  and  59,  Ludffate  Billt  London^  EX*  15 

CTliaticer  Society's  FublicatioEa — continmd. 

1871.  Fint  Sftm, 

XV.  The  Man  of  LaVB^Shipmsti'B,  and  PrioreBB'§  Tilea,  witli  Cbaacer's  own 
T»k  of  Sir  Tbopta^  in  6  parallel  TciU  from  the  MSS,  aboTe  ciamed, 
and  10  coloured  drawingi  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  origtnala  in  the 
EKeamere  MS* 
XVL  The  Man  of  Lavr*B  Tile,  4c,  Bic* :  EHe»mer«  MS. 
XyiL     „  „  „  „  Cambridge  ^, 

XVHL     „  ,,  f,  M  Corpus        ,^ 

XIX.  The  Ship  man' »,Prtoreii'i,  and  Man  of  Law's  TuleStfroni  the  Petworth  MS, 
XX.  The  Mao  of  Law's  Tales,  from  the  Lanadowne  MS.  (each  with  woodcuta 

of  fourteeo  drawing^^s  of  Tellers  of  Tales  in  the  EUesmere  MS.) 
XXL  A   Parallel-1'ext  edition   of  Chaucer's   Mioor  PdemB^  Part  Lt — -The 
Detbe  of   Blauoche  the    Dtichusae,^  from  Thynne's  ed*  of  1582^  the 
Fairfax  MS.  16,  and  Tanner  MS,  3i<i;  'the  compleynt  to  Pite/  *  the 
Parlamentof  Foules/and  Hhe  Compleynt  of  Mars/  each  from  sii  MSS* 
XXTI.  Supplementary  Parallel -Texts  of  Chuaoer's  Mioor  Pocmi,  Part  1.,  con- 
taining "^  The  Parlament  of  Foules/  from  three  MSS, 
XXI I L  Odd  Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I  ,  contabinf  L  two  MS. 
frafments  of  *Tbc  Parlament  of  FotileB  ; '  2.  the  two  differing  versioni 
of  *  The  Prologue  to  the  Lcgende  of  Good  Women,'  arranged  so  as  to 
~  show  their  differences  ;  3.  ao  Appendix  of  Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer, 

].  'The  Balade  of  Pitee  by  Chauciers;'  ii.  'The  Cronyde  made  by 
Chauccri'  both  from  MSS.  written  by  Shirley,  Chaucer's  contemporary. 
XXIV.  A  One* Text  Print  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poeoaa,  being  the  best  Text  from 
tbe  Parallel-Text  Edition,  Part  L,  containing:  1.  The  Detbe  of 
Blauuche  tbe  Dochctae ;  2.  Tbe  Compleynt  to  Pile ;  3.  The  Parlament 
_  of  Foulesi  4.  Tbe  Compleynt  of   Marsj    5.  The  ABC,  with   ita 

original  from  De  Guileville'u  FH*rinage  dt  la    Vie  humam4  (edited 
from  the  best  Paris  MSi3.  by  M:  Paul  Meyer). 

1871.  Second  Seriei* 

6.  TaiAL  FoEE-woEDs  to  tuj  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor 

Po^mB  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (with  a  try  to  set  Cbaoc«rV  Works  in  their  right 
order  of  Time).  By  Freds.  J,  Furnivaxl.  Part  I.  (Tbia  Part  briogi  out, 
for  thti  first  time,  Chaucer's  long  early  but  bopeleas  lov e  ) 

1872.  Fird  Serins. 

XXV.  Cbanoer'i  Tale  of  Melihe,  the  Monk^s,  Nun's  Priest* a.  Doctor's,  Par- 
doner's, %Vife  of  Bath's,  Friar* s,  and  Summoncr's  Taks,  in  (5  parallel 
T^exts  from  the  MSS.  above  named,  and  with  tbe  rem aining  13  coloured 
dra^ngs  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  tbe  origioais  in  the  Elleamere  MS. 
XXV L  Tbe  Wife's,  Friar's^  and  Summoner's  Pales,  from  tbe  Elleamere  MS.,  with 
9  woodcuu  of  Tale-Tcllers,     (Part  IV.) 
XXV IL  Tbe  Wife's,   Friar's,  Summoner's,   Monk's,  and  Nun's  Pricat*a  Tales, 
from  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  with  23  woodcuts  of  the  Tellers  of  tbe  Tales. 
(Part  IIP) 
XXVJIL  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  ftnd  Sum moner*s  Tales,  from  the  Cambridge  MS,, 
witb  9  woodcuts  of  Tale-Tcllera.     (Part  I V.) 
XXIX*  A  Treatise  on   tbe  Astrolabe;    otherwise  called  Hred  and  Mylk   for 
Children,  addressed  to  his  Son  Lowys  by  Geoffrey  Cuaucer,     Edited 
by  the  Kev.  Waltej*  W.  Skeat,  MA. 

1872.  Sec<md  S^rui, 

7.  ORtQWJLts  A3a>  AxAiOGFEs  of  somc  of  Chancer^B  Canterbury  Tales. 

Part  I.  1.  Tbe  original  of  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  of  Constance,  from  the 
French  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  Arundel  MS.  66,  ab.  I3i0  a.D.,  collated 
with  tbe  later  copyfSb.  1400,  ittthe  National  Library  at  Stockholm  f  copied  and 
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Ghaneer  Society's  PnbUcatiaas— <mi^fVifiM^. 

edited,  with  a  trnslation,  by  Mi    "  l»  Baock.     2.  The  Tale  of  *'lf© 

lbs  Emperar,"  from  the  Eariy  ^^ion  of  the  Genta  Ramamnm  in  Htr\, 

MS.  7533;  and  3  Part  of  \1  :  . ,.  .  «rif'«  Vila  Offa  Pnmi,  both  ftona, 
itfaatmiof  inciaenca  in  the  Man  of  Law^i  Tale.  4.  Two  Freneb  Fahliaui  like 
€tm  Raere'a  Tale.     5.  Two  Latin  Stories  like  the  Friw's  Talc. 

1873.     F\irit  5#ri#*. 

XXX.  Tbe  SU-Text  Caaterbmry  Tales^  Pmrt  V.,  contmimiig  the  Cterk^  i 
llerchuit'a  Talea. 

1873.  Second  Smes, 

Albertmo  of  Brescia* s  L$^  Comtln  H  OmJwlai$am9,  a^Pw  T_ 
(tbe  LttiB  looroe  of  the  Frendi  origiaaL  of  Cbaiicer'e  MtiiM^  edited  ftani 
lifts,  hw  Dr.  TaoR  Sondby. 

1874.  FirH  Strie*, 

XXXL  Tlie  Six-Text,  Pert  VI.,  containing  the  S4|mt«*s  end  PnnkUo*t  Tiln 
XXXIL  to  XXXVI.  Ler^  ParU  of  Uie  aeparate  iasiiea  of  the  Six  MSS.       J 

1674.     Second  Series, 

9.  Essays  on  Chaucer,  his  Words  and  Works,  Part  IT. ;  3,  John 
B«iRtdea*s  rtmtfitm  CkiUndri,  edited  from  the  Ma  with  a   trmnftUtion,  by  Htk 
E-  Bbocs-    4.  Chauoer'a  use  of  the  fitml  -*•,  by  Jo«eph  Patne,  hUq,     5,   Mil 
K.  Biffmit>Bro«niiig  on  Chamcer  ;  being  those  parts  of  her  review  of  the  J 
^  U$  IW%  l$42,  which  relate  to  him  ;  hert^  reprinted  by  leate  of  Mr.  fie 
Broi«lliaf.    Ik  PtofesiOr  Bemhard  Tea-Briuk'a  critical  editioii  of  Ch 


1875.     Fird  5*rwf. 

XXXVIL  The  Six-Text,  Part  VIL.  the  Seooad  Naa*i,  CenooVYeoneo*!,  aid 

Maoeiple*i  Talea,  with  the  OUnk- Parson  Link. 
XXXVIIL  to  XLIIL  Lv]^  Parts  of  tbe  separate  iasnea  of  the  Six  MSS.  bi 
all  ap  to  the  Panon'a  Tale. 
XLIT.  A  detailed  CompariftOQ  of  the  TfOijhu  and  Cr^atytU  with   Boccac^i 
fUMirmt^  with  e  Trmnstation  of  all  Passages  cued   by    Chauce 
•a  Abstract  of  the  ParU  not  used,  by  W»  MictiiEL  Hossirrri*  Esq., 
•ad  with  a  print  of  the  T/vv/i"  from  the  Harleian  iM  S.  :»94a.     Pwi  I. 
|XLY.f  XLAT.  Ryme-Indcx  to  the  Clleamerc  MS.  of  the  Canterbury  Tale*, 
by  IIS3(itrCaoMiv,  Eaq.,  M.A.   Both  in  Eoyal  4to  for  the  St^-Ti 
and  in  8to.  for  the  teparate  KUesmore  MS. 
XUTIL  N»<ev  and  Cerrectioot  for  the  Bvo.  Ryine- Index,  by  H,  CitoMtV,  Eta} 
and  Autotypes  of  Chaucer  MaimscripU,  Part  1.  •  •         I 

1875.     Secofid  S^m, 

10*  Ongiiiiils  will  Analogues  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talt»8,  Part  11. 
6.  Alpbooeeaof  Liiioola,  a  Story  Uke  the  FHotestU  Tak.  7.  How  Heymrd 
«M^lil  GhWtieleer,  the  source  of  the  Xw^'t-JyuaCi  Ttth.  8,  j  fro  Italian 
BtOlWllfl  1  Latia  one,  like  the  P^ndo^ier**  TnU,  9.  1  he  Tale  of  the  Pr.e«t'e 
EMder,  •  itory  tike  the  SHMm^t/^t  Tolt,  being  *  Li  di«  de  le  Vescie  a  Pregtrc^* 
nar  Jakaede  Basiw.  10.  I'etrarch's  Latin  Tale  of  Griseldis  (with  Boccaccio*! 
Slort  from  whkh  it  was  re-told),  the  original  of  the  Oi<rrl'9  Tal^*^  IK  Pita 
Verstoua  of  a  Pear-tree  Story  like  that  in  the  McfrhmU't  T«^.  12.  Fo«r 
Verdoos  of  The  Life  of  Saint  Cecilia,  the  origiual  of  tbe  Stwnd  JVainV  TWa. 

II.  Kiirlv  KngUsh  rronunciiitiou,  with  espwial  relerenco  to  Shak* 
ipere  and  Chttttcer,    By  At.KXAi40Bii  J.  £ijjj9,  Kaq.*  F.ItS,     Part  IV. 


1 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  EX. 
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12.  Life  Kecords  of  Chaucer.  Part  I.,  Tho  Bobberies  of  Chaucer  by 
Hichnrd  Brereliiy  and  others  at  Weatmiiiflter,  and  mt  Hstoham,  Surrey,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  1390,  vrith  some  account  of  the  Hobb<^rB,  from  the  Enrol- 
mcntsj  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  By  Walfo»©  D.  isBLBtp  £«q,,  of  the 
Public  Record, Oflice. 

13.  TuTYNE^s  A  jrmABTEasioKs  (1599)  oir  6peght*8  CkauarU  Workes^ 
re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  by  Fhedk.  J.  Fuunmvall.  witb  freih  Litea  of 
WiUUm  and  Fraucia  ThyanCf  and  the  only  kaowu  frt^ment  ol  The  niffnm*M 
Taie. 


1876.     Second  Serm. 

14.  LiFK  Records  of  Chauceb.  Part  II.  The  Household  Ordinaoces 
of  King  EdwHfd  IL,  June,  1323  (at  engUsbt  by  Francis  Tate  in  >Itireh,  UiOl 
A.D.),  with  cxtracta  from  Ihoie  of  King  Kdwurd  IV.  to  show  the  probable  duties 
of  Chaucer  aa  Vulet^  or  Yeoman  of  the  Chamber-^  and  Esquire  to  Edward  III., 
of  whofte  Household  Book  do  ftlS.  is  known  ;  togetber  with  Chaucer's  Oath  as 
Controller  of  the  Ciwtoras ;  and  an  enlarged  Autotype  of  Hoccleve's  Portrait 
of  Chttuceti  edittd  by  F.  J.  FcitNivALL. 

15.  Okioinais  akd  Anaioquhs  of  Chaucee*!*  Canteebfet  Tales.  Ptu't 
in.  ]3.  The  story  of  Conttance  for  the  Man  of  Inw's  Talt.  14.  The  Boy 
Mild  by  a  Jew  for  tingio^  **  Gaudi-  Maria,"  an  Analogue  of  the  Frioress**  Tnie. 
13.  The  Purii  Beggar  Boy  Murdered  by  a  Jew  for  aingiog  "  Alma  redemptoris 
mater !  '*  au  Analogue  of  the  I'noatia'A  Tak^  with  a  Fi>em  by  Lydgate. 

16.  Essays  ox   Chaucek,    his   Woeds    and    Works,      Part   III.   of 

Chaucer*!  Prioreia,  her  Nun/Cbaplain^  and  3  Pneats,  iltuBlraled  from  the  Pupcr 
Survey  of  St.  Mary's*  Abbey.  Wincbc*ter,  by  F.  J.  PuiiNiv,%t,t.  8.  Alliteration 
in  Chaucer,  by  Dr.  Paul  Lindmsr.  H.  Chaucer  a  WicUffite ;  a  critical  Ex- 
nmtnation  of  the  rarsan^a  Tth,  by  Herr  Hroo  Simuv.  1(1.  The  sources  of  the 
Wife  of  Rath'»  Prologue ;  Chaucer  not  a  borrower  from  John  of  S^aliabury,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W,  WooLLComia. 

17.  SrrrLEMENTAEr  CANTERBrRY  Talej?  :  I.  The  Tale  of  Befyn  with  a 
a  Prologue  of  the  Merry  Adventure  of  the  Pardoner  with  a  Tapster  at  Canter- 
bury, re-edited  from  the  Duke  of  Northuniberhind**  unic^ne  MS.,  by  Pbbdk.  J. 
Ft?HMT.vLL,  Part  I.  The  Teit,  with  Wro.  Smith's  Map  of  Canterbury  in 
h^hH,  now  tirst  rngraved  from  liia  unique  MS.  and  Ogilby'i  Plan  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Canterbury  in  1675. 

For  IS76,  First  Series,  Part  VI 11.  of  the  Sii-Tezt  editioti.  containing  the 
Parson's  Tate,  and  completing  the  CnnUrhurf/  TaU*,  it  in  the  Press;  and  for  lS77f 
Part  f  I.  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  completing  them. 

CMlderi.^A  pALi-EyoTJsH  Dictioxary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 
and  with  numeroui  Quotations,  Extracta,  and  References.    Compiled  by  RoBEhT 
Cji^Aii  CuiLDKHs.  Ute  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Scrtice.     Imperial  8?o.     Double 
Columns.    Complete  in  I  Vol.,  pp.  nii.  and  6i2,  cloth.     1876.    £3  3*. 
The  first  Fall  Dicllonary  ever  published. 

Ciilders, — A  Pali  Graiiu4R  for  BEoijfifiuRs.  By  Eobbbt  C.  Childsbs. 

In  1  ToL  hvo.  cloth.  [In prfparation, 

CMlders. — Notes  o?r  xms  SnrHit£SE  LAKorAOK.  No,  1,  On  ihc 
Foimation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Notmi.  By  E,  0.  ChiU)R118.  Demy  8to* 
sd,»  pp.  lb.     1873.     If. 

China  Review;   or,  Notes  akd  Uueboes  oy  the  Fab  East,     Pub- 

Jiahed  bi-monthly.  Edited  by  £.  J*  £it£L»  4to.  SiibecripUon,  jt\  10f« 
per  volume. 


LinguiMic  Publications  of  TrUbner  ^  Co., 


Chinese  and  Japanese  literature  (A  Catalogue  of),  aii<l  of 

Periodicalfi.  On  Sale  bj  Truba«r  k  Co*.  57  aad  69,  Lodg&te  HUl,  Londim.  B^ 
pp,  '28.     Gratis. 

Chintamon. — \  Commentary  ov  the  Text  ok  the  BHiGjLTAD-Gfii; 

or.  the  Discourse  b«cweea  Kmbnt  ind  Arjunn  of  Dtrioe  Matlert,  A  S^nirri 
Philosophical  Poem.  With  »  few  Introductory  Papcn* .  By  HuiUiYCH\riel 
Ckixtamon^  Political  Ageot  to  H.  H.  the  Guicowar  JkloUi^  Rao  Mahanj4 
of  Baroda.     Post  Sto.  doth,  pp.  118.     6i. 

ChriBtaller. — A  Dictioxart,  Enqush,  Tski,  (A&AiiTfi),  Asia;  Tih 

(Chwee),  compriflin^  as  dialecti  Akin  (As&nt^,   Ak^m^   Akvapem,  cte.)  ii^ 
Fiote  ;  Akrm  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme;  Gold  Coast,  Weat  Afriet. 
Enyirwi,  Twi  niT  Xkran  I         EnliSt  OUiii   ke   Gl 

mi§m  -  aackjere  •  nhoma.  I      wienioi  *  a)|jlitaomu"  wolo. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Chhistailbr,  Rflv.  C.  W.  Loohbb,  Rev.  J.  Ztmnojuunl 
Iff  mo.    7  J.  6</. 
Chiistaller. — A  Gr.\io[ar  of  tub  Asakts  and  Fakxe  LANGrAoc,  ealk 

Tahi  (Chwee,  Twi) :  baaed  on  tbe  Aknapem  Dialect,  with  referentie  to  ll 
other  (Akan  and   Fante)  Dialecti.     By  Rev.  J,    G*  CH&iaTAt*t*KflL     Sf«.p| 

liiT.  and  203,     1875.     iOt.tid. 

.  Clarke. — Tew  Great  Keltgions  :  an  Essay  in  Corapartttive  Tbeologi 
By  Jam£8  Frxbman  Cljuikb.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  o2H.      1S7  I.     14«. 

Clarke. — Memoir  on  the  CoMPARATirE  Grammar  of  Eotptiax,  CopoI 
Asv  (Job.  By  Htd«  Clabkb,  Cor,  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Mel 
German  Oriental  Society,  etc*,  etc.     Demy  »vo>  sd,,  pp.  32.      2*. 

Clarke. UESEAHCnES    IX   PUE-niSTORIC  and    pROTO^insTORIC    COMPUl 

TiVE  PKiLui.oaY,  MYTHOLoar,  A.VD  AiicHiBotooT,  in  connexion  with  tk 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Suroerian  Families,  By  Hrol 
Clarile.      Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.     2j.  6</, 

Clarke. — Serpent  and  Sita  WoRsnip,  and  Mythology  in  Cenbi 
America,  Africa  aad  Asia.     By  Htdb  Clarkb,  Esq.     Svo.  sewed,      la. 

Cleasby.^ — An   IcKLiNDic-ENr3Lisii    DicnoNART.      Baaed   on  th©  MS 

Collections  of  the  late  Eichard  Cleashy.  Enhir^od  nud  coniplHf^  hy  0, 
VioFL^ssoy.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleaaby,  by  G,  WaiJM 
DAjtENT,  D.C.L.     4to,     £3  7f . 

Cleaaby. —  Appendix   to    an    Icelandic -English    Dictioxart,      Sm 

SkeaC. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneoijs  Essays  of  Hetrt  TnoMil 

CoLEOROOKF.     The  Biof^phy  by  hi4  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  CoLsitROOKV,  Hart.,  HP., 

The  l:^8ayi  edited  bv  Professor  CowrlL     In  3  vols, 
Vol.  I.    The  Life,    ^itb  Portrait  and  Map,     Demy  8to,  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  491 

\4m. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     Tbe  Essap.     A  New  Edition,  with  Koteaby  E.  B,  COWRI^ 

Profeator  of  Sunakrit  in  the  tJiiivcnitj  uf  Cambri<lge.     Demy  Sto.  cloth,  pp 

xvi.  oi4,  aiidx.-o20,     1S73.     2S*. 
Colleccao  de  Yocabulos  e  Erases  usados  na  Provincia  do  8»  PedfOj 

do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.     l2mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.     It, 
Contopoulos.— A  Lexicon  of  Modern  GaEEK-ENQLisH    and    Kstqusi 

MobEUN  GaBEK.    By  N.  Co.vroPotTLOs.      In  2  voU.  8»o.  cloth.      p-^'^ 

Modern  Greek -English,  pp.  400.     Part  M.    EngUsh-Modcrn  Greek,  p] 

£\  7*. 
Conway.— The  Sacred  ANTnouiov,     A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptores 

Collected  and  edited  by  M.    D.  ConwaT.     ith  edition.     Demy  Sro.  doOl, 

pp,  ivi.  and  4S0,     12*. 


k 


.  67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  KG  11 

Cotton. — Aiuinc  Primer.  Coiiaiatiag  of  180  Short  Sentences  contain- 
mg  30  Ihiumry  Words  prepared  according  to  the  Vociil  System  of  Studying 
Language.     By  GcneriLl  Sir  Artuuh  Cotton^   K.C.SJ.     Cr»  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

Cowell  and  Eggelmg, — CstilLOov^  ofBitdbeist  Sanscrit  MAiarsoniPTS 

in  the  Possession  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society  (Hodjjson  Collection).     By  Pro- 
fesiiors  E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggeling.     Hvq.  sd.^  pp.  56.     2t.  6if: 

COWOlL A    SHOBX    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE    OnUIXAItY    PlUKRIT    OF    THE 

Sanskrit  DaAKAes.     With  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Wordg.     By 
Prof,  E.  B.  Cowell,     Cr.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  pp.  40.    laTo.     3*.  6d. 

Qmrnisi^h^m. — The  Ancient  Geooraput  of  India.  I.  The  Buddliist 
Period,  indddipg  the  C&mpai^ni  of  Alexander,  and  the  Trnveb  of  Kwen-Thsang» 
By  ALEXANnEK  Cux?ri?*oHAM|  Major- General,  Royal  Engineeri  (Bengal  llc- 
tircd).     With  thirteen  M»pi.     8ifO.  pp.  ii.  590,  cloth-     1870.     28ir. 

dumingham.— The  Biox^a  Tope<^  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  compriAmg  a  brief  Hittorical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  aud  EKamination  of  the  varioni 
Groupi  of  Topes  around  BhiUa.  By  Brev.-iMajor  Alexander  Cnnningham, 
Bengal  Engineera,  Jtluitrated  witb  thirty- three  Plates,  8vo.  pp.  ixxvt.  370, 
cloth.     1854.     £2  2$, 

dmniiigliaiii. — ^  Auch^eological  SintTET  of  Ixijia.  Four  Reports, 
made  during  the  yenrs  l8tJ2-G3-64-^j5.  By  Alexander  Cuwnikguam,  0  SJ,, 
Major-General,  etc.    With  Maps  and  Plates.    Vols.  I  to  o.    Sv^o.  cloth.    £6. 

Da   Ctmlia,  —  Memoir    on    the    History    of    the   Tooth-Beltc   of 
u  t'ETLON ;   with  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  System  of  Gaatama  Buddha.     By  J. 

^K  GcusO!«  DA  CtJNHA.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  zi?,  And  70*   Witb  4  photographs  aud  cuts. 

■  Da  Cimha. — The  Sahyabri  Ehanpa  op  the  Skanda  Pukana  j  ^H 
r  Mytbo&ogicalf  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  Western  India.  I'^i1|^| 
^H            edition  of  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  varioua  readings.    By  J,  Gkhbon  ]>a  Ct^stiAt 

■  M.ll.CS.  and  L..M,  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Edinb.,  etc.     8iro.  bds.  pp.  680.     £l  U. 

~   Da  Cunha.— Notes  on  the  UiyTORY  ani>  Antiquities  of  CHAtTL  and 

I  BasisEIX.     By  J.  Gkusok  da  Cunha,  M.R  C.8.   wnd   L.M,   Eng.,  etc.    8fO» 

cloth,  pp.  XTi.  and  262.     With  17  phutagraphi,  U  platet  and  a  map.     £l  5$. 

.  Dal  to  n.^ — DEscRiPrrvE  ExaNoLoat  of  Bengal.  By  Edward  TriTE 
^L^  ,  DALTONf  C.S.I. ,  Colonel^  Bengal  StalT  Corps,  etc.  HIastrated  by  Lithograph 
^H^  Portraiti  copied  from  Photographs.  3*»  Lithograph  Plates,  4 to.  half  calf, 
^r        pp.  34U.     £G  6:  ^m 

^K  D'AIwis* — A  Dksceiftxts  Caxaix^ous  of  Sanskrit,  Pah,  anb  SinhalectH 

^K  LiTaRARY  WoRKJt  or  CifTLOit.     By  Jaurs  D'ALwiti,  M.lt.A.S,  Advocate  of 

^B  the  Supreme  Court,  &a,  ^c.     In  Three  Volumet.    Vol.  J.,  pp.  xiiii.  and244r 

sewed.     1870.     8j.  6ii  If'ols.  IL  and  IlL  in  prtparation, 

tDavidi. — TiLREE  Inscriptions  op  pABaiitAHA  BaHU  the  Great,  from 
Pttlaatipora,  Ceylon.  By  T.  W,  Rnyd  Davids.  8to»  pp.  20.  l»,iW. 
Davids. — SigIRI,  the  Liny  RocE,  near  PrtASTIPUBA,  ANB  THE  39tjI 
CtiAnrsa  of  tab  Mahavam«a.  By  T.  W.  Rnr»  Davids,  dro.  pp.  30,  It.  6rf, 
Delepierre.  —  Supebcheries  Ljttejuihe*,  Pastiches  StT>PosiTioNs 
u'AiTauH,  DANfi  LJM  LKTTEifa  VT  DAJf»  LE*  Abtb.  Par  Octave  DBLKPiBftRS; 
Pcap.  4to.  paper  cover,  pp,  328»     H«. 

Delepierre. — Tableau  de  iji  LirriiiuTTrEE  du  Centon,  chez  us*  Anciens 

et  cbrx  lea  Modernea.     Par  Octave  Dctepierre.     '1  toIj*  small  4to,  paper  rove 
pp.  3*24  and  318.     2U, 


so 
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Delepiaire. — Essai  HrsroBiQrE  rr  BcBZjooBAPSiQtrE  sra  um  Ba 
Pjir  OcUve  Ddepierre.  6?o.  pp.  24,  sewed.  With  15  pwet  of  Woa 
1870.     X»,  6c/. 

Bennys. — China  and  Japan.     A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  P<i 
those  ooantries,  to^th«r  with  Pekin,  Yeddo.  Hong  Eong,  mod  Macao 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travelleri,    Mercbaata,  aad  Re 
zeneralf  with  56  Maps  and  Plans,     By  Wx.    FaEDC&icK    MATSE&tP^.- 
Il.M. 'a  Consular  Service;  N.  B.  Dexsys,  late   H.M/a  CooaaUr  Senio 
C»Aat.Ks  Ki»G,  Lieut.   Royal  Afarine  Artillery.      Edited  hy  N.  B.  Di 
In  one  volume.     8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.     £2  2i. 

Dennyt. — A  Ha>'dbook  of  the  Cai^ton  TEBXAcrrLAm  of  thi  Cq 

Li:«cuAOt.  Being  a  Seriea  of  laCroductory  Lesaoos^  for  OowHCJ 
Bitsineaa  Purposes.     By  N.  B.  Dbnmts,  M^E.A.S,,   PI1.D.     Svo.  etotli, 

]1«&,  andSl.     £1  10«. 

Dennya.— TuE  Folk-Lore  or  China,  and  it«  Affiniti^  with  tl 
ihe  Aryan  and  Semitic  Racea.  By  N.  B.  Db^^ys,  Ph.D.,  F.H.G.S.,  ICl 
author  of  **  A  Handbook  of  the  Caatoa  Vernacular/*  etc.     &vo*  clstll,  nri 

Jiu.  lirf.  ^ 

SieksoiL — Tile  PaTrsroKJCHA,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the 

fe^sion  of  Priest;.  The  Pali  Teit,  ^fith  a  Trafialation,  mud  Note*,  \x\ 
DicitaoN,  M,A.     8vo,  ad.,  pp.  69.     2». 

Binkard  (The).— The  Original  Pehlwi  Text,  the  same  tranAlit^ 
in  Zend  Charactert.  Translation  §  of  the  Text  in  the  Gu|rati  and 
Languagfa;  a  Commentary  and  Glo9»ry  of  Select  Temoa.  By  Pissl 
Diierooit  tiEUUAitf  JEE  SuxjANA.     VoU,  L  and  IL     Svo.  cloth.     X2  $| 

Sohne. — ^A  Zulh-Kafih  Dictionary,  etrmologically  explained, 
ropiouE  illustratioDa  and  esamplea^  preceded  by  an  introdiao^ofi  on  Che 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Iter.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  Svo.  pp.  xlli 
•ewed.     Cape  town,  1S57.     21  jt. 

Bohne. — The  Focit  Gospels  in  Zui*u.     By  the  Rev.  J".  L.  IX 
.MiNiiotitiry  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.     Svo.  pp.  208,  cloth. 
hmg,  1866.     5tf. 

Doolittle. — A  VoCABULAitY  ANI>  HANDBOOK  OF  THE    ChISTUSK  LaVHI 
UuDiuniced  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect*     In   l>o  Volomea  comprised  in 
arta.     By  K  ev.  Jusrcss   Uoohttle,  Author  of  **  Social  Life  |>f  the  Chio 
Vol.  I.     4to.  pp.  vili^  and  548.     Vol.  11.     Paria  II,  and  liL,  pp.  Tii.  an<i 
il  Hi.  Gc/.  each  70L 

Douglas. — ^Chinesb-Ekglish  Dictionaut  of  thk  YEHNACtrLAR  ob  Spi 

l^ANCiLiAOE  OF  Amoy»  wjth  th«  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Cheti 
Chiii-Uhew  Dialccta.  By  the  Kev.  CAnsXAins  DouaLASt  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Q| 
Mifisionary  of  the  Preabytedan  Church  in  England,  \  vol.  Higfti  qij 
doth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.     ISTS.     £3  34. 

Douglas. — Chinese  LA^'Gl:AQE  anb  LrrERAmiE.      Two  Lectn 
liTercd  at  the  Royal  lnstituti*>n,  by  R.   K.  Douglas*  of  the  Britiah   H 
and  Profeaaor  of  Chinese  at  Kmg'j  College.     Cr.  8vo.  d.,  pp.  US.    1874 

Douse. — G^Kiaiii's  Law;  A  Sthdv  :  or.  Hints  towards  an  Explana 
of  the  so-ciiUed  '*  l.autver»<.'Ui«?bu«|C.*'  To  which  are  addtni  some  UtmaH 
the  PriraitJ*e  Indo-European  A',  and  icvemi  Appendicea.  By  T.  La 
DoisK.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  3tvi.  and  230.     10^.  61^. 

Dowflon. — A  Grawhar  of  the  Vuvv  or  HrNi^tisTANi  LiNauaos, 
Jou,x  Duw*o?<»  M.R.A.S.     rimo.  cloth,  pp.  \\'\.  iind  261.     lO*.  6rf. 

Dowson. — A  HiNt»tTST.LNr  Exercise  Book.  Containing  a  Scriei 
Passage*  and  Ejttracts  adapted  for  Trtinslation  into  Hitiduitani.  Bt  J 
DtiwsoN,  M.ll.A.S.,  Pfofeaaor  of  Hinduataai,  Stafl"  College.  Crown  Stq 
ICH).     Limp  cloth,  2*.  6^. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  Londan,  EX, 
Dwight — MoDEE^v  Fhii^losy:  Its  Discovery,  History,  and  Influence*, 

N'ew  edition,  with  Maps,  Tabuilir  Vicwi,  and  an  Index*  By  Bbk^amin  W. 
DwiOHT.  lu  two  voiSt  cr.  8vo.  clDth.  First  seHcSf  pp.  360 ;  lecond  series, 
pp.  xi.  and  554.      £\. 

Early  Engli^  Text  Society's  Publications.    Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 
L  Earlt  ExoLisn  Alliterative  Foesis.       In  tbc  West-Mid  I  aiid 

Dialect  of  the  Foarteenth  Century.     Edited  by  R.  Muhris,  Esq.,  from  an 

I  unique  Cottonian  MS.     IGjr. 

2.  Arthtxe  (about  1440  a.d.).  Edited  by  F.  J.  FtTRyiVAiX,  Esq., 
from  the  Marquis  of  BathV  unique  !^IS,  4i. 
3.  AX£  C05IF£>'DI0U9  AJfD  BliECE  TrACTATE  C0KCEB!fT50  TB  OfHCE 
AND  DcwTiEOF  KYNGi.%ctc.  By  WiLLiAit  Laudeh.  (1550  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F,  Ki^L,  Em).,  D.r;.L.  4f. 
4,  Sifi  Gawayke  kUTD  TiiK  Green  Kkigitt  (about  1320-30  A.n.). 
Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Ksq.^  from  an  imique  Cottoiuau  >IS.     10«. 

5,  Of  tub  Obtho^ilaphie  and  Congeuitie  of  the  Brit  ax  ToxorB ; 

a  treatet,  uoe  shorter  than  nece«tarie,  for  the  Scbooles.  be  Alexaxdbb  Hctmu, 
^k  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  ia  the  British  Museum  (about 

^P  1617  A.D.)«  hy  Bbnut  B.  Wueatlbt,  Es{{.    4«. 

Vs.  Lancelot  of  tub  Laik.     Edited  from  the  uniqui*  MS.  in  tbe  Cam- 
^^  bridge  Unirereity  Library  (ab.   IdDO),  by   the   Rev.    Waltbr  W.  Seeat, 

"  7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 
about  1250  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  uuiaae  MS.  in  the  Ltbrsry 
of  Corpus  Christi  CoUegc»  Cambridge,  by  U,  Mobjli8,  Esq.     Hs. 

8  MoRTB  Arthurej  the  Alliterativo  Version.  Eilited  from  Robeut 
ThobntonV  unique  MS.  (about  14 iO  a.d.)  at  Lmcoln,  by  the  Rev.  Orohgii 
Fbrrt,  M.A,  Prebcmlary  of  Lincoln.     7*. 

AkIMADYBRMONS    irPFON     THE     AxSOTACIONS    A>^D     CORRECTIONS   Of, 
ftOMZ  iHPK&rEOTioffa  OF  Ikphessioites  of  Cuai7ceh'8  WoKKr.fi«  repriutei 
in   LS98 ;   by    Francis    Thynkb.     Edited   from  the  unique    MS.   in    tl 
BridgewAter  Library.  By  G.  H.  KiSfGaLEY,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  and  F.  J.  Fx:iixrrAi.; 
Esq.,  MJl.      104. 

MBRLur,  qb  thb  Early  History  of  Kino  Abthub.  Edited  for  11 
first  time  firom  the  unique  .MS.  in  the  Cambridge  UnsTrrfity  Library  (abi 
1460  A.D.),  by  He.mrt  B.  \Vhisatl»y,  E*<|.     Part  1.     2i.  6rf. 

The  Mo^akchb,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  Darid  Lyndesay.  Edit 
from  ibe  first  edition  by  Johns  Skott,  iu  Va5%  by  Pitzbdwaro  Hall, 
Esq.,  DX.L,     Part  L     8#< 

The  WiuoHT*a  Chaste  Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  A(}»m  of  Cob«i 
(dbout  1462  A.D.)t  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MB.  3rit>.     Edited  for  the  firm! 
time  by  F,  J.  Fursitall,  Esq.,  M.A.     I*. 

13.  Seinte  Maiuiehete,  Jje  Meiden  ant  Martyr.  Three  Tcxtfi  of  « 
U(K),  1310,  1330  AD.  Pirat  edited  in  J  862,  by  the  Rev.  Dawald  Cocilay:^ 
M.A.,  and  now  re* issued.     2$, 

Eyito  Hor5,  witii  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflnr,  and  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Edited  from  tlie  MbA.  in  the  Librsrv 
the  tloiTemtty  ofCambridge  and  the  British  Museum*  by  the  Rev.  J.  Haw 
LOMBY.     Zi.  6d. 
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Early  Eiiglisli  English  Text  Society's  Publications— <>(w<#»«^* 

15.  Political,  HELiMiotrs,  axd  Lote  Poems,  from  the  Lambeth  HS. 

No.  306,  md  other  Bowrces.  Edited  bj  F.  J.  Fubjjivaix,  E»q*,  M,A. 
7s.  Hd, 

16.  A  Teetice  ln-  Exglish  breuely  drawo  out  of  y  booV  of  Quintis 

eflftencija  in  Latyti,  j*  Hertiiys  J*  prophet*  mud  kmg  of  Egipt  after  f  flood 
of  Noe,  fmderof  rhilosopbris,  hndde  by  reuc]ticioui»  of  bq  auoKil  of  God  to  hita 
Bcnte,    Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  F.  J.  Fuumvall.  K»q.»  M.A*  1«. 

17.  Pakallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piees  Plowma^k,  with 

Comineuta,  and  a  ProposQl  for  the  Societj'fl  Tbree-text  edition  of  tbU  Poem* 
By  the  Kev.  W,  Ssleat,  M.A»     1*, 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  120O  a.d.    Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS>  (K'ith  a  tranilation)  by  the  Rev,  Oswald  Cogxayite,  U,A^     Ij. 

19.  The  Mokakche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndeaay.  Part  II., 
^-  the  CompUynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Pocmi.  Edited  fhrm 
B        the  First  EUitioa  by  F,  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C  L.    3*.  M. 

^ro.  Some  TiLKATrisE^  bi'  BtcuATU)  E*jlle  be  Hampole.  Edited  from 
Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.).  by  Rev.  Gboboe  G.  PtLUUt, 
M.A.     Is. 

21.  Meelin,  or  the  Eaelt  HrsTOEr  of  King  AiTHtm*  PartlL  Edited 

by  Hbnky  B.  Wheatlet,  Esq.     4^- 

22.  The  Roma^b  of  PARTEyAY,  ok  Lusignen,    Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Qitmbridge,  by  Che 
Rev,  W.  W.  SKE.VT.  M,A.     b*. 

23.  BAJf  iriCHEL's  Atenbite  of  Inwyt^  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  13 HI  a.Uv  Edited  frooa  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Brittib 
Museum,  hy  Richard  Mokkis^  Esq.     10*.  6rf. 

24.  Hymns  OF  THE  Tmcix  .us'D  Cjieist;  The  Pakliament   of   Detils, 

and  Otlier  Rehgiuus  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambetb  MS.  853,  bj  F.  J. 
FURXIVALL,  M.A.     Ss. 

25.  The  Stacion:^  of  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea-Yoya^e  and  Se&' 

Sickne&H,  with  Clene  Majdeiibod.  Edited  from  the  Yernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Fujojivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     U* 

26.  Religious  Pieces   in    Phose  and  Yeese.      Containing   Dan   Jon 

Gaytrigg^s  Sermon;  TheAhbnyeof  S.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieOQt 
in  the  JJorthern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone's  MS.  (ab,  1460 
A,».),  by  the  He*.  G.  Feru*y,  M.A.     2*. 

27.  Ma^'ipulus  YocAiicixnuM  ;  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Petkk  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alpbabetical  Index, 
by  HtNRY  B.  Wheatley.     12a. 

28.  TiiE  Vision  of  Williaji  conceenino  Piees  PLmv man,  together  with 

Vitade  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobeat  1362  A*n.,  by  Williau  Langland.  The 
earliest  or  VernoQ  Text;  Teit  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS,,  with  full 
Colbtionsp  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Sk£at»  MA,     7  s. 

29.  Old  Enolissh  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.    (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  Wyb tinge  of  Fre  Lauerd  :  Urei&mis  of  Uro  Loucrd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
tk\)of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuriea.  Edited  Irom  MSS.  in  the  Bnl- 
ish  MQHeum,  Lambeth^  and  Bodleian  Libraries;  ifitb  Introduction^  Transit- 
tion^  and  Notes*    By  Ricuaud  Morris*    Fint  Scri^$,    Part  1.     7*. 

30.  Piers,  tub  Ploughman's  Ceeue  (ahout  1394).    Edited  from  the 

MSS.  by  ihe  EeT.  W.  W,  Skkat,  M.A.    2*, 


I 


S7  and  59,  Ludgate  Hilly  London^  E^  C* 
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Early  Emglisli  Tezt  Society's  Publication*— con^ww^i. 

3L  lasTBucrrioKs  for  Paeish  PaiEaxs.  By  Jonsr  Mtec.  Edited  from 
Cotton  MS.  Ciaudini  A.  11,^  by  Edward  Pkacock,  Esq,,  F.S.A.,etc.,etc.  4*. 
The  B  a  bees  Book,  Aristotle's  A  B  C,  TJrbanit^tiB,  Stans  Ptier  ad 
Meiis«m,  The  Lytille  ChUdrenes  Lyiil  Boke  The  Boies  *»f  NuBTuiiEof 
Hugh  Khodfi*  and  John  Russell,  Wjiik>n  de  Worde**  Boke  of  Kenrynge,  The 
Booke  of  DemenDor,  The  Boke  of  Curtftsyc,  Scager's  tichoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  m\  like  subjecis,  and  ionie  Fore- 
words OD  Kducutionin  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  FuuNiViiLL,  M.A., 
Trin.  Halli  Cambridge      15^. 

The  Book  op  the  Knight  de  la  Tofb  Laxpht,  1372.  A  Father's 
Book  for  bU  Daughters.  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  176i»  by  TaoMAS 
Wright  Esq.,  M*A.,  and  Mr,  William  Rofhiteh.     b«. 

Oli>  ExGLisiE  Homilies  AND  HuMiLETic  TiiE.\Ti8Es.  (Sawles  "Warde, 
and  the  Wobaii^e  of  L're  Lauerd  :  Ureimins  of  Uro  Ijouerd  and  of  Ito  Lefdi, 
etc)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirtwnth  Centum*.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries;  with  Introduction,  Trans- 
ktioOf  and  Notes^  by  Kichaili}  Moukis.    Fir&t  Strin»    Part  2,  '  8«, 

Sm  David  L^tjijesay's  Woeks.  Paet  3.  The  Historie  of  ane 
Kobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Meldrum,  umovhylc  Laird  of 
Cleifche  and  Byunia^  comoVUt  be  Sir  Dauid  Ltndbsat  of  tht  Mont  aliat 
Lyotm  King  of  Amies.  With  the  Tt&tanient  of  the  ^id  Williame  Mel- 
dniro,  8quver,  compylit  alai*a  be  Sir  Datiid  Lyodesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall.  dAL.    2*. 

MEiLLm,  OE  THE  Early  History  of  Kino  Arthur.  A  Prose 
Horoance  (about  I45t>-H(j0  a.d.J^  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library^  Camhridgef  by  Hieney  B.  Whfatlby.  With  an  Eifaj 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuaut  Glknme,  Escj.  PurtllL  18ft9.  12#. 

8iE  Da\td  Lvndebay's  "^^orks.  Part  IV.  Arte  Satyre  of  the 
thrie  cfttait^,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  IhpJsdrsay,  of  the  Mont«  alia*  Lyon  King  of  Armeg,  At 
Edinburgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Cbortertfl^  lfi02.  Cvm  pnvilegio  regif. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Eiq.,  D.CX.    4«. 

The  Vistok  of  William  cohceeitino  Piers  the  Plowman, 
together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet^  et  Dobest,  Secundtim  Wit  ct  Resoun, 
by  William  Lakgland  (1377  a.d,).  The  *' Crowley**  Text;  or  Teit  B, 
Edited  from  MS,  Laud  Mi*c.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  88,  MS. 
B.  i5.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  I.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  Unireraity  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford^  MS. 
Bodle^  814,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skkat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Cbri&t'e  College,  Caoi bridge.     lO*.  <><f. 

The  **Gest  Htstoriale**  or  the  BESTRtrcnoK  or  Troy.  Ah 
AlUteratiTe  Romance,  tranilated  from  Guido  De  Colonna'i  *'Hystoria 
Troiana/'  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS. in  the  Hunti''rian  Muaeum, 
University  of  Glaigow,  by  the  Eev.  Geo,  A.  Panton  and  Daviji  DoNALPaoN. 
Part  L     lOtf.  Gd, 

Enolish  GtLBs.  The  Orig:inal  Ordinances  of  more  than  One 
Hundred  Early  EngUsh  Gild*  i  Together  with  the  otde  uaagci  of  the  cite  of 
Wyncheitre;  The  Ordioancea  of  Worcester;  The  Oliice  of  the  Mayor  of 
Briatol ;  and  the  Cnitomary  of  the  Manor  of  Teltenhall-Regb*  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  CenturieA,  Edited  with 
Note*  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smitr,  Baq,,  F.liS.  of  Northern  Anliquariei 
(Copenhagen),  With  an  Introduction  and  Glofsary,  etc,,  by  his  daughter, 
Ldct  TovLHm  Smitu.  And  a  Preliminary  Eatay,  in  Fife  Parti.  Ox  tb» 
HiffTOttY  Afto  DxvmLopifitiKT  OP  GiLDAi  by  Lujo  Biiektaho*  Doctor  Juria 
tJtriiiaqae  et  Philoaophiffs.    21#. 
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LinyuUtic  Publkathns  of  TYuiner  8f  Co^ 


43. 


44. 


Early  English  Text  Society's  Publieations — tmtinmd. 

41.  The  Minor  Poeits  op  WrLLiAH   Laud  eh.   Playwright,  Pwt,  waA 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  fmuntr  oo  the  Suite  of  SeoclAtiil  in  tad  ibQit 
156S  A.D.,  thikt  year  of  Famine  and  PJag-ae).  Edited  from  the  Oai^M 
Oriicinala  l^cli^n^ag  to  S.  CuBi*Tr£-Mti.LKK,  £«q.  *  of  Bhlwell,  bf  F.  I, 
Pi/RNiVALL,  M^A.f  Trill.  Hall,  Camb.     3«. 

42.  BERK\EDr8  BE  CrRA  REi  Pamtliaejs,   with    some  Early  Soottb 

Propheciea,  etc.  From  a  M3.»  KK  L  5»  in  tlie  Cambridfe  Cnl^ffiiJj 
Library.  Edited  by  J,  Raw80n  Li7MnT|  M.A,,  late  Fellow  of  Ma$dilia 
College,  Cambridge.     2j. 

Ratis  Ravlkg,  and  other  Moral  and  H^ligious  Pieces,  in  Proieai^ 
Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  UniTewity  Lihrmry  MS.  KK  I,  5.  bf  i 
Eaw»o:«  Lvmby,  M.A.I  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,    la 

Joseph  of  Aximathie  :  otherwise  called  the  Romance  of  tl» 
Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  a-b.  IM 
ftod  Qow  firat  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxfeii 
Wtlh  on  appendiXp  containing  "The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armj*Uiy/*  reptinJai 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wyakyn  de  Worde ;  **  Dc  '  ^phi& 

Arimathin/'  first  printed  by  Pyosoa,  a.d,  1516  ;  and  **  The  i  tepiio^ 

Arimathia/'  firat  printed  byVynioo,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  ^.v,*  ^.Ktxmmk 
Gloaaarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Waltee  W.  Skeat,  M*A.     ^«. 

Kino  Alfred*8  Wisi-Saxon  Version  of  Greoory's  Pastoraj,  Cm 
With  an  EngUah  trandation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  latrodnctMt 
Edited  by  Ms^rt  Swset,  Elsq.,  of  Bailiol  College,  Oxford.      Part  I.     lOb. 

Leokstus  of  the  Holt  Rood  ;  Stmbols  of  the  Passiox  aitd  Ciost- 
PotiiB.  In  Old  Engliah  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  (>« 
turiea.  Edited  from  AlSS.  id  the  British  Mu»enm  and  Bodkiaji  Librano 
with  Introduotion,  TranalationSf  and  Gloaaarial  Index.  By  RtcsAaf 
MoBRis,  LL.D.     lOf. 

SiE  Datid  LxirnBaiy's  Wobks.  Paut  V.  The  Minor  Poems  oi 
Lyodesay.    fidittd  by  J.  A.  H.  MrnRAYf  Eiq.    St. 

The  Timbs*  Whistle  :  or»  A  Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satiref,  and 
other  P^ina :  Compiled  by  R.  C,  Gent.  Now  Arst  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  a.  1 
In  the  Library  of  Canterbnry  Cathedral;  with  Introduotion,  Notes,  td 
Gloasary,  by  J.  M.  OowpftE.     e#. 

Ax  Old  Enoush  Mibcell.vny,  containing  a  Bestiary,  Kdntiiii 
Sermoni,  Frorerba  of  Alfred,  fteligioni  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  SditeA 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Ber.  H.  Mouuiii,  LL.D.     10«. 

Kiifo  Alfred's  West- S A xoir  Veh^iiok  of  6REooaT*s  Pabtorax  Caj 

Edited  from  2  MSS..  with  an  EogUih  tranaUtion,     By  Hsk&y  Swekt* 
BaUiol  College,  Oxford.    Part  I L     1 0«. 

51,  pE  LtFLADK  OF  8t.  Jcltaha,  frotn  two  o^d  Engh'sh  Maniisoripta  of 
1230  A. p.  With  r^nderinga  into  Modern  EngUth,  by  tbe  Ifev.  O.  Cockatjh 
and  Edmuki>  Buock.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  O,  Cogkav^b,  M.A.     Pnc«  U. 

Falladius  on  IIirsBONDHiE,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  a, 
ed.  Rot.  B,  Lodge.     Part  i.     lU*. 

Old  Eitsusn  Hohtlies,  Series  IL,  irom  the  unique  13ih-centi 
MS.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a  photolitho^raph  ;  three  Hynma 
the  Virfia  and  God,  from  a  unique  I3tb-<:entnry  AIS.  at  Oxford,  a  pbol 
hthograph  of  tbe  matte  to  two  of  them,  and  tranicHptiona  of  it  \n  modi 
QOlaiion  by  Dr.  RtUBAULtt  tnd  A.  J.  Etua,  Eai^.^  F.R.S. ;  tho  wh 
i  by  the  B«v.  Kiobaro  Moeris,  LL.D.    8j, 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


^ 


52, 


53. 


4 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill^  London,  E.C. 
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Early  English  Text  Society's  Vvib^iQKtiorm^ctmUnmd, 

54.  The  Yibiox  of  PiERS  Plowman,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 

TerBiotia  of  ibis  great  poetn),  with  nn  Autotjpe  ;  iind  two  unique  alliterative 
PoeiDB  r  Richard  the  Hedelea  (by  William,  the  author  of  the  Vmmi)\  and 
The  Crowned  King  j  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  S  it  eat,  M.  A.     ISi. 

55.  Geitebydes,  a  Romance,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ah.  1440  a.d., 

in  Trill.  Coll.  Cambridge,  by  VV,  Aldis  WmcMTt  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trio.  Coll. 
Cflidbr.     Part  I.     3*, 

56.  TnK  Gest  Hystoeiaxe  of  the  Destruction  op  Thoy^  translated 

from  Guido  de  Colon na,  m  alllterativf  verse  ;  edited  from  ihe  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hnnterian  Mufienwi,  Glasgow^  by  D,  Donalosou,  E»q. ,  and  thelatft  Her. 
G.  A.  Paotofi.     Fart  II.     10*.  ^d, 

57.  TflE  Early  EycusH  Version  op  ihe  ''CtmsoB  Mukdi/*  in  four 

Tciti,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Ve»p.  A.  iil  in  tho  British  Mttaeum  ;  Fairfai  MS. 
H.  10  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  TheoL  107 ;  MS.  R,  3»  %,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  R«t.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  pboto-lithograpbic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and  Fotberingham.  10*.  6rf. 
68.  The  Blicklixo  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquia  of  Lothian^s 
Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  A.D.,  by  the  Ilev.  R.  UORBia,  LL.D.  OVitb  a 
Photolitbograph).     Part  L     8j. 

59.  The  Early  ExfrLisn  Veesion  of  the  "  Cttbsor  Miwdi  ;  *'  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  iti.  in  the  Britiab  Museum;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  m  the  Bodleian  j  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol  107  ;  MS.  K.  3»  8,  in  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge.    Edited  by  the  Re*.  R.  MoiiRia,  LL.D.    Part  IL     15*. 

60.  Meditactuns  ox  tke  Sopee  of  one  Lorde  (perhaps   by  Kobebt 

or  BRtj.*<NB>.     Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  J.  M.  Cow  PER,  Eaq.     2*.  bii. 

61.  The  Eomanck  A^n  PitornEciiis  ov  Thomas  op  EncELUorxE,  printed 

from  Five  MSS.     Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Mukray.     10*.  6<l. 

62.  The  Early  Enomsh  Version  of  the  ''Cuesoe  Munui/*  in  Four 

TeiU.     Edited  by  the  Hev.  R,  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  IIL     16*. 

63.  The  Blicklino  Homilies.     Edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-SaJton  MS.  of  971  A.D.^by  the  Rct.  R.  Moaais,  LL.D.     Part  IL    A$. 
61.  Fft-ixcns  Thynke'ss  Emblemes  axd  Epiobams,  a.d,  1600,  from  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmej'c'a  unique  MS.    Edited  by  F.  J.  FuR^'^v'ALX^  }rf  ,A.    4t. 

65.  Bv  BoiCBfl  D^OB  (Bede's  De  Die  Judicii)  itnd  other  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pieces.  Edited  from  the  tmiquo  MS.  by  the  Ror.  J.  Eawson  Lumby, 
B,D.    2». 

66.  Tee  Eably  English  Version  of  the  ^'CtTisoK  Mtj^tdi,"  in  Four 
TexH.     Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Mohbis,  M,A.,  LL.D.     Part  IV.     10#, 

Extra  Sen09.    Sahscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea ;  large  paper 
two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Bomance  of  AVilliam  of  Palerne  (otherwifle  known  m  the 

RomaTice  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  a.u.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  th«  AUiterative  Romance  of  Alisaaodcr,  translated  from  Ibe 
Latin  by  the  awne  author,  about  a.d.  1340  i  the  former  re-ediu^d  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King'a  CoUege,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS*  ia  th«  BodyEoian  Library,  Oxford,  By  the 
Her.  Waltru  W.  Skkat,  M.A.    8to.  lewed,  pp.  Jiliv.  and  328.    £l  6». 

2.  Oh   Early    Exgush   PaoNuiictATioN,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakipere  and  Chaucer  \  contaiuiug  an  ioTtatigation  of  the  Correapoudeace 
of  Writing  with  Speech  iu  England,  from  the  Aoglo'Sarou  period  to  the 


Ih^msik  PuhBeaihm  of  Truhw^  l^  Ca.^ 


A.*^  WMi  mam  rnniilrd,  villi  t^o  ] 


Fitf  a 


tuAf  'fc't*^*^  Text  Society's  Publicatioiis^--^^9i//iiiM^ 

fvwat  ^y,  ptwaeded  bj  a  svftetnfttic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sova^  ^ 
MMBtof  ibp  f^rdloBry  Printing  Tjpcv;  including  a  re-arrai&gtment  of  ?nl. 
F.  /.  CkiU*a  llcHkoin  on  the  Laofuafe  of  Chaucer  aatl  Gower,  and  TtfnwH 
•f  tkr  rare  TVactt  br  SaWbufy  on  English,  15 17,  a&d  WeUh,  1567,  ud  b; 
BtavkvMi  fVcadi,  'UJl  By  ALkxaxosit  J,  Kli^is^  F.RS.  P«rt  L  Oi 
ths  INMHwiiiraw  of  d^  jcirtk,  XTitk,  xinitb,  and  STUith  cealariei.  Si«. 
«Md.pfL«iiL«id4te.  lOt. 
S.  CAmff^s  Book  or  Cubtsstx^  printed  at  We^tmicster  about  1477-8, 

I  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatbe,  from  tk 
MS.  354.     Kdited   b]r  Fasosjacx  J.  Fnai- 
«mu,  MJL    OviK  K*«d,  pp.  xii.  and  58.     5«. 
4.  Tke  LkT  or  Hatelok  tkx   Daks;     composed    in   tlie  reiga  of 
Uitelts.^  ISOOu    Forvcrlf  edited  bj  Sir  F,   lklAt»(»tii  for  ttt 
r  recited  from  tbe  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  10^»  >• 
HsfttAiM  libearr*  OsftwdL  by  tb«  Rev.  Waltkr  W.  Sksat,  M.A.    If^ 
wmmtk,  Hk  Ir.  Mi  m.    lOi;. 

&   C!K4t<CKSt      T&AV9ZAXI03r      OF      BoETHIUsV        '^  DlS       CoK'flOLlXIOll 
F^nffmytm.**    Bditod  frwi  dift  Addition*!   MS.    10^340   ia  the  Bimiil 
Mwmmm.    niirtiirt  with  tbe  Caaibridge  Uotr.  Li1>r.   MS.  li.  3^  31*    Bf 
Svo.     l-2f. 

€  Tsx  BomaNB  or  xms  Cbxtiuseb  AsaomiL     Be-«dited  from  the 

te  tbe   Britiab  M»eim»»   witb    &   Preface,    Nous,  vak 

'  Irj   Hknkt    U.   Gibbs,   Esq.,  A1*A.      aro.  sewed,  p^ 

f«  te  Eaxh    SsMiLiBB    FB(>xr5ciATio5,  with  espedal  reference  to^ 
sftd  Obanecr.     Bj    Alexa««dbr  J.    Eli.is,    F.R.S.,   ecc^  c 
Om  tbe  PiQwecwfiom  (^  the  xni  th  and  prevtoas  c^iitories,  d 
>Hll  ^^M.  l€ibBd>e,Oli  Kocve  and  Gothic,  with  Chrooolo^cal  Tabtei«r 
tbsTtlM  of  Leten  aad  SipesnoD  of  Sounds  in  En^Ufih  Writing.     1  (U. 

6l  QnKDci  Eui4is^nEs  Achaukstt,  by  Sir  EIumfhbet  Gilbert 
A  Boefe»  «f  IVuMAaw,  Tke  Onferinf  of  a"  Fanenll^  etc.  Varjing  YefsMSi 
«f  tl*  G««i  Wii^  Tba  Wiae  llsn,  ate.,  Uaxims,  Lyd^te  a  c:>rder  of  Fooli« 
h  hof^m  «•  BcvaMry,  Oeclef«  oa  Lords*  Men,  etc..  Edited  by  F.  h 
^CSantAU.  H  A^  Tnsu  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  ou  Early  Italian  ia4 
GnMB  Btek&  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossztti,  Haq.,  and  £.  OswAia. 
Bs%.     t*«w    13s, 

t»  Tki  FiAXSunrnt  or  TACAwmuss,  by  Jotos  Awdsi,st  (lic€A0ed 
!•  IMO-I,  laiprtBiei  tbm,  and  in  I  $65),  from  the  edition  of  I57S  in  tbt 
Libfwy.    A  Gsoest  or  Wsreatnf  for  Commen  Cunetors  vnl^arel^ 
TiyriboooSabyTsoMAS  Uarman.  EsauimsE,     From  the  drd  editioii  iH 
IMt>  Mh^IIj^  to  Henry  Hnth,  Esq.,  coUated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  t$6T, 
In  Ibt  BoiMMl  library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
UTS.     A  SctiBon  in  rrmise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Paksok  Habbx  oft 
UTnsmnTKm,&ocn  tbe  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A*  25.     Those 
of  tbt  Qfoundworke  of  Coony-catching  (ed.  1592).  that  differ  froa 
>  C^iMl.    Edited  by  Edward  Vilis  &  F.  J.  Fu&kitai,i«      Srsv 
7S.M. 

lOk  Tn  Ftma  Boix  of  ths  IinRonrcnoK  of  E1kowiju>6K,  made  bj 
A*i»i"  Boe^  of  Pbysyofce  Doetor.  A  Comtb^ovoits  BmiYvcscr  or  a 
DfVKBftT  Q9  Hn:ni  nuide  in  MountpyUter,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde^l 
of  f|(ys|cbo  Dodor.  RsmirBS  tK  tub  Dbfidccb  of  thb  Bkri>b  i  a  treaty ttt{ 
itito^lSM^f  fi^e  tiie  lieatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edit^rd,  wit^ 
s  life  of  Andnnr  Boorde,  and  large  axtracu  from  his  Breojary,  by  F.  J 
FrftiHTAlJ^  M,A.,  Trinity  UaU,  Csmb.     «to.     Id*. 

Tax  BKrciB ;  or,  the  Book  of  tbe  moet  exoelleut  and  noble  PtinoOv 
d«  BrojBi,  King  of  Scots!  compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour^  Atcb* 
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57  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E.C. 
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deacon  of  Aberdeen,  a. D.  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  G  23  m  the  Library  orSt. 
JoKn's  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487  \  collaled  with  tbe  MS.  in  tUo 
Advocates*  library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  \A^%  iitid  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  16R1 ;  with  a  Preface,  Nates,  and  Glosaarial  Index,  by 
the  RcT,  Walteii  W.  Skeat,  M.A,     Part  I      8yo.     12*. 

12.  Ekolakb    i;^    the    EEittN    op    ElrN«    Hkkey    the   Eighth.     A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Tboroas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetonc 
at  Oiford.  By  Tmom  s  Starkly ,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface^  Notes,  and  Glossary ,  by  J.  M.  Cowpbe.  And  with  an  Iiitroductioni 
containiafjf  tbe  Life  Bind  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Rhkwkr, 
M,A*    Part  I L*    12*.     {Pari  1,^  Starkly" t  lift  and  LtUers,  it  in  pnpuration. 

13.  A  SFrPLtCAcvoN  for  the  BEocAEa.     Written  about  tlie  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish,  Now  re-edited  by  Fueperick  J.  Flbnivall.  With  a 
Suppljrcadnn  to  our  inoste  8oueiaigije  Lofde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyfrht 
(1544  A.D,),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (154*J  A.D.KTbe  Decaye 
of  Engliiod  by  the  greut  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  A.d.].  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cowfeb.     6*. 

14.  Ok  EAfiXT   Ex'GLisn  PnoxinfciATioy,   with  especial  reference  to 

Sbakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Kllis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  IIK 
Illu^tratioua  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xi  vth  and  xviih  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wydiffe,  Spenser,  Shakjpere,  Salesbury,  Bapcley,  Hart,  BiiUokar, 
GilL    Pronouncing  Vocabulary.     ll}«. 

15.  Egbert  Crowley's  Ththtt-onb  Epiorams,  Voyco  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1550-1  a.d.  E<lited  by  J.  M,  Cowper,  Eaq. 
12ff. 

16.  A  Treatise  ox  the  Abtbolabb;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys,  by 

Geoff'rKy  Chaucer,   a.d.   139L      Edited  from  the  earliest   M8S.   by  the  Rov, 
WAtxaa  W.  Skkat,  M.A.^  late  Fellow  of  Chriat's  College,  Cambridge.     Itl*. 

17.  The  CoMPLAT>'T  OF  Scotlaj^dEj  1549,  a.d.,  with  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  English  Tract*.  Edited  by  J,  A.  H.  Mukeat,  Esq. 
Part  I,     M#, 

18.  The  Comflaynt  of  Scotlaude,  etc.     Part  II.     8i. 

19.  Oi'RR  Ladves   Myhofre,    a.d.    1530,   edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  H, 

Bli^nt,  M.A.,  with  four  fuU^pagc  pbotolithogrtphic  lactimiles  by  Cooke  and 
FothiT  ring  ham.     2J«. 

20.  LojTELicn's  KisToRT  OF  THE  HoLT  Geaxl  (ab.  1450  A.D.),  translated 

from  Phe  French  Prose  of  Siuaa  Rosibea  dr  ITouuon.  Ue-cdited  froii  tbe 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Ctuisti  College,  Cambridge,  by  F*  J.  FurniTall,  Esq. 
M.A.     PartL     8t. 

21.  BakboueVs   Bb€CB.     Part  II.      Edited  from   the  MSS.  and  the 

earlieat  printed  edition  by  the  Rer,  W.  W,  Skeat,  M.A.     4*. 

22.  Hekby    Brinklow*8    Complayjtt    of    Kodebyck    Mors,  somtyme 

a  gray  Fryre,  unto  the  Parliament  Howae  of  Inglaud  his  naturall  Country, 
for  the  Redresse  of  cerUn  wicked  Lawea,  euel  Customs*  and  cruel  iJecreys 
(ab.  1542);  and  Tme  LAiisnTAcioN  op  a  CuiiiaTiAir  Aoaixst  thb  Citie 
or  London,  made  by  EodfiHgo  Mora,  a.d.  1545.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowpbk, 
Esq.     9i. 

23.  Oir   Early   EiioLiaH   PaoNrNciATiON,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shaksperc  and  Chaucer.     By  A.  J.  ELLit,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Part  IV.     10«. 

24.  Lonelich's  Htstory  of  the  Holt  Grail  (ab.  1460  a.d.),  translated 

from  tbe  French  Prose  of  Sijles  Rofiistta  db  Ho&koh.  Re-edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College^  Cambridge,  by  F,  4.  FunifttAi^L, 
Esq.,  M.A*     Part  11.     10#. 
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25.  Tmj  RoMA^rcE  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
UnUcraity  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  ZupixstA.  Ph-D.    Part  I.     20#. 

26.  TaE  EoMAircE  of  Gct  of  Waewtck.  Edited  from  tbe  Cambridge 
Univeriity  MS,  by  Prof.  J.  ZupiTrA,  PLD.  (Tbe  2od  or  1 5th  century  versiotL) 
Part  IL     lb. 

Edda  Saemnndar  Hiims  Frada — Tbe  E*ltla  of  Saemnnd  tbe  Learmed, 

From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic,  By  Benjamin  Thobps,  Part  I.  with  a  Mylbo* 
logical  Iridei.  12rao,  pp,  152,  cloth,  3*.  6</.  Part  FI.  with  Index  of  Perwjn*  and 
Places.    1 2mo,  pp.  tiii.  and  172,  cloth,   1S6G.   4f. ;  or  in  1  VoL  complete,  7«.  &/. 

EdMns. — IxTBopPCTioN  to  tele   Stuiiy  of  tite  CmiTESB  CirARAcrrKBa. 

Bj  J.  Ebkinb,  D.D  ,  Peking,  China,    Roy.  8vo.  pp.  340^  paper  board*.     18*, 

EdMns. — CimfA's  Place  ix  Phixologt.  An  attempt  to  sbow  that  the 
Langnaget  of  Europe  and  Asm  hate  a  common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Jo&eph 
Edki^'s.     Crown  8vo^  pp.  xxiii. — 403,  cloth,      10*.  6i/. 

Edkins. — A  TocMniLAjiY  of  the  Shajtoiiai  Bialect.    By  J.  Edkiks. 

8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.     Shanghai,  18«9,     21 «. 
Edkins.^ A  Gbammar  or  Colloquial   Chinese,  as   exbibited  in  the 
Shanghai    Dialect.     By   J.   Euilins,  B.A.     Second  edition,   eorrected,     8»o. 
balf-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.     Shanghai,  1868.     2Ij. 

Edkins. — A  Ghammau  of  tbe  CnoJESE  Colloquial  Lakouaob,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect,  By  Jo&bph  £i>iLiNfl,  Second  edition. 
8to.  half-calf,  pp.  viiL  and  279.     Shanghai,  1B64.     £1  lUs, 

Edkins. — PROoitEservB  Les^^ns  in  the  CniprESB   Spoken   LAjfatrAOE. 

With  Lieta  of  Common  Words  and  Phrasc«.  By  J,  Epkins,  B,A.  Third 
edition,  Bvo.  pp.  120,     I8fi9.     If*, 

Eger  and  Grime ;  aa  Early  Eaglish  Eomance.  Edited  from  Bisbop 
Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  about  1050  A.11,  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A* 
Fellow  and  Ute  Asabtant  Tutor  of  Christ'B  College,  Cambridge,  and  Fubdeeick 
J.  FiTRxrvALL,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1  vol.  4to.,  pp.  61-,  (only 
100  copies  printed)^  bound  in  the  Hoiharghe  style,     10*.  6<f. 

Eitel^ — A  Ceunkse  DirnoNARV  in  Tn>:  Cantonkse  Dialect.  By 
Ernest  .Ihiax  Eitel,  I'h.D,  Tubing.     Will  be  completed  in  four  parta.     Part 

I         I.  (A— K),     &V0.  sewed,  pp.  20J.     12*.  6*^, 

Eitel. — Handbook  fob  tete  JStupent  of  Chinese  BuDnmsai ,  By  tbe  Rev. 
E,  J,  EiTEi^p  of  the  London  Misiionary  Society.     Crown  %xo.  pp.  viii.,  224,  d,| 

Eitel, — FENG-Sinn :  or,  Tbe  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  Cbina* 
By  Rev.  E,  J.  Ejtel»  M.A.,  Pb.D.     Demy  8vo,  sewed,  pp.  ti.  and  84,     6«, 

Eitel. — Buddhism:  its  Histori&al,  Theoretical,  ami  Popular  Aspects. 
In  Three  Lectures.  By  Bev,  E,  J.  EiTEi.,  M.A.  Ph.D.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8to.  sewed^  pp.  130,     h». 

EUiot,^ — The  HigroEY  op  India,  as  told  bj  its  own  Historians.  Tbe 
Mubammadan  Period,  Edited  from  the  Posthumons  Papers  of  tbe  late  Sir  H. 
M,  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company's  Bengal  CitU  Serrice,  by  Prof. 
JoH.^  DowsoN,  M.R,A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandbwrst. 

Vols,  L  and  IL  With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  S.  M,  Elliot.  8vo,  pp  xxiiL  and  5f2, 
X.  and  SBO,  clotb,     ISx,  Ciacb, 

Vol.  in.  8vo.  pp,  xii.  and  627,  cloth,    24*. 

Voi.  IV.     8m  pp.  X,  and  5«3   cinth      21* 

VoL  V.     Svo.  pp.  lii.  and  576,  cloth.     21». 

Vol,  TL  Stto.  pp,  viii,  and  574 »  doth,     21*. 

Vol,  VI L  8vo.  pp,  viii.  uud  574,  cloth.    2l«.  

Vol  VIII.  870.  [In  Mi  Frm. 
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67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  EM.  29 

Elliot, — Memoirs  ox  thj  Histort,  Folkloiii,  a^d  DismiBtJTioy  op 
THR  Races  op  t»r  North  We«tirx  Pkovikcej  o?  Lvou;  bdng  aa 
am|i>lified  Edition  of  tbe  original  SupplemeQta.ry  Gtouary  of  tndiaD  Termi. 
By  th«  late  Sir  Henky  M.  Eluot,  K.O.B.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Comptmy'a 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Kdited,  reviifcd,  ajad  re-arrang^rd,  by  John  Bk4II»9, 
M.K.A.S.,  Beng:al  CiTil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of 
th«  Aiiadc  Societiet  of  Parta  and  Bengal^  and  of  Ihe  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  '2  vola.  demj  Sto.^  p|».  xx.,  370,  and  3U(>,  cloth.  With  tvo 
Lithographic  Pkrea,  one  full- page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Mftpa.    d6«. 

Elli«.*— On  Numerai^,  as  Signs  of  Primeval  TJnity  among  Mankind. 
By  HoDBfiT  Ellis,  B.D.,  Late  Pdtov  of  St.  John*!  Colkgef  Cambridge. 
Unmf  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  %A,     3#.  G</, 

Elis. — The  AsLfcxrc  ApFiyrTTEs   of  the  Old  Italians.     Bt  Robebi' 

ELLtM,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collegij^  Cambridge,  and  authorof  '*  Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul/'     Crown  Sto.  pp.  iv,  156,  cloth.  1870.     5«. 

Ellis.^— pEauTiA   ScrTHiCA.      TKc   Qoichua   Language   of  Peru:    its 

derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  langua^^  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  langoagea  of  the  Old  World,  includiug  the  Ba^qoe^ 
the  Lycim,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etrnria.  By  Robsht  Ellis,  B^D^ 
dvo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1S7^«     t^«. 

Eilis»— Etku&can  ^rMEHALs.     By  Hobkrt  Elxis,  B.D.    8vo.  eewed^ 

pp   52.     2«,  6</. 

EEglish  and  Welsh  Langtiagea. — Tan  IxFLrrN-CE  of  the  English  akd 

Welsh  Languagefi  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  tbe  im|>ortan«'e  to  PhilolugcrSr  Antiquaries, 
Blhoognpher»«  and  othen,  of  giring  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
IndO'Gerniauie  Family  of  I^anguat^es.     Square^  pp.  30,  sewed.    1S69.     U. 

KngHsh  Dialect  Society's  Publications.    Bubscriptionf  10^.  6i.  per 

annum. 

1873, 

1,  Series  B.  Parti.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  North  of  England  Words,  by  J,  H.;  five  GlosMiries^  by  Mr.  MAABHAtt ; 
and  a  Wtil- Riding  Glossary j  by  Dr.  Willan.     Is,  6d, 

2.  Series  A.  Bibliographical.  A  List  of  Books  illustrating  English 
Di&lccts.  Part  L  Containing  a  General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc. ;  and  a 
List  of  Llookj  relating  to  some  uf  the  Counties  of  England.     4«. 

8.  Series  C.  Original  Glonsaries.  Part  I.  Goutainiiig  a  Glossary 
of  Swaledale  Words,     fiy  Cmptaia  HaalakI}.    4«. 

1874. 
4*  Series  D.     The  History  of  English  Sounds.    By  H.  Sweet,  Esq. 

5.  Series  B.      Part  II.      Reprinted  Oloesaries.      Containing  seven 

Provincial  Engliih  Gloftiariei,  from  various  sources.     7«. 

6.  Series  B.  Part  III.  Ray*B  Collection  of  English  Wonls  not 
genernlly  used»  from  the  edition  of  10!)  I ,  together  with  TUorcsby's  Letter  to 
Kaj,  1703.   Re- arranged  and  newly  edited  by  Kev.  Walter  W.  Sc^ax.    Hi, 

6*.  Subscribers  to  the  English  Difilect  ^Society  for  l»74  also  reoeiTo 
a  copy  of  *  A  Diotiotuify  of  the  Snstei  Dialect/  0y  the  ££ev.  W.  D. 
Pajiisu. 
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7.  Series  D.     Part  II.     Tlie  Bizdeet  of  W^est  Soia^wt.     Bj  F7 

Elwobtby,  £m}.    3f.  d<C 

8.  Series  A.     Part  II.     Contaiaing  a  last  of  Books  1M<iftliig  to 
some  of  the  Ckronliet  of  EngUxML    %•. 

9.  Series  C.     K  Gloasaiy  of  Words  used  in  the  Kei^tboofttood  of 
Wliittif,    By  F-  K.  Ro9nr»o3(.     Pirt  L    7i.6< 

1(>.  Series  C.     A  Gloeaaiy  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancatslure,     Bj  J.  H. 
NoDAi*  iAd  6.  MiLJTKa.    P&rt  L    St.  6<i. 

1S76. 

11.  Oa  the  Sunrival  of  Early  English  Words  in  aor  Freaeat  Bialecta 
By  Dr.  R.  Hgaass.    6<f. 

12.  Series  C.      Original  Glossaries.      Fart  HL      Contaiiiifig  Five 
OrigiDAl  ProTuaciai  Enf^Iiali  GloMiirieiL     7«. 

Id.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Keighbotirhood  of 
Whitby.     By  F,  K.  Robtnson.     Part  II.    di  M, 

14.  A  Glossary  of  Mid* Yorkshire  Words,  with  a  Grammar.     By  C, 
Clouoh  Eobinsox.    9f. 

1877, 

15.  A  GtossAET  OF  WoBBS  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  ifaoley  and 
CoiTinfi:h«iii|  Linoolnihire,     Bf  Bdwa^d  Pracock,  F.S.A.     9«.  6</. 

Ethenugton. — The  SxrDEJiT'a  GEijniAa  of  the  Hiyof  LufonoB. 
By  llie  Rev.  W.  Etuchingtun,  Mi»ionflrj,  Benares.  Second  editioo.  Crovn 
8vo.  pp.  iiv»,  255»  and  iHK,  cloth,     1873.     12*. 

Faber. — A   »ysTEMATicAL   Digest  of  the  Boctbikes  of   Coitfucitts, 

arcording  to  the  .^xalec-ts,  Great  Leaknixo,  and  DocraiUB  of  the  MsAift 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Atithoriti«a  upon  CowFUCirs  and  ConfocinnUa. 
By  Ehsst  Fabek,  RheniBh  MiMionary.  Tranelated  from  the  Geminn  by  P, 
G,  von  ModkndnrtT.     8vo,  sewed,  pp.'viif.  and  13L     1876.     12j.  6rf. 

Facflimiles  of  Two  Papyri  found  in  a  Tomb  at  Thebes.     With  a 

Trnnslation  by  Samuel  Biech^  LL-D.^  FS.A.,  Corre«poiidirijE^  Member  of 
the  Inititute  of  France.  Acaiiemies  of  Berlin,  Herculaneum,  etc.,  and  an 
Account  of  their  Discovery*  Bj  A,  Henry  Ruind,  K*q,  F  S.A.>  etc*  la 
hvrge  fotio,  pp.  30  of  texi^  and  \^  ptatea  colouned,  bound  in  cloth.     2ta. 

Fallon. — A   Xew    HiyDuaxANi-ENOLisH    Dictiokajit.       By    S.   W. 

Fallot*,  Ph.D.  Halle.     ParU  1.  to  YIL     Roy,  8vo.     Price  4».  %d.  each  Part 

To  be  completed  In  about  2a  rmts  of  4«  page«  each  Part,  forming  togetber  One  VoltLiae. 

FausbulL — The  DAf^ARAXHA-JATAKA,  being:  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 
iifima.  The  original  P^li  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  V.  FAt;8BdLL. 
8vo.  sevfed,  pp.  it.  and  4S.     *ls.  6t/. 

Fansboll. — Five  JAtakas,  containing:  a  Fairy  Tale^  a  Comical  Story, 
aiul  1  hree  Fables.  In  the  original  Pili  Teit,  accompanied  with  a  TratiaUtioa 
aod  Notes.     By  W  Fausdoll.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  •lir,  and  72,     6*. 

FansbuU. — ^Ten  Jatakas.     The  Original  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation 

and  Notes.     By  V.  pAUsiidLL,     8»o.  sewed,  pp.  xiii,  and  128.     7*.  tw^. 

FausbiiU.^ — JXtaka.     See  under  JItaka* 

Fiske. — MrxHs  and  Mrrji-MAKEni*:  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions  in- 
terpreted by  Comparative  Myihobgy.  By  John  Fiskk,  M.A.,  AastsUnt 
Librarian,  and  laie  Lecturer  on  Philoaophy  at  Harvard  UaiveraiCy.     Crown  8?o. 
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cloth, 
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rill,  and  262.     1D#.  6«r. 


57  and  59,  Liidgate  Hill,  London,  E,  C. 
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FOSB. — Norwegian  Grammab,  with  Exercises  ia  the  Tfl'orweginn  and 
and  English  I.angiia^s^  and  a  List  of  Irregular  Verbs.  By  Fhithjof  Poss, 
Gradttiite  of  the  Univereity  of  Norway.     Crown  8vo.^  pp.  50»  cloth  limp.     2*. 

Foster. — Pre-Historic  Kaces  of  the  Unitki*  State>4  of  America.  By 
J.  W.  FaisTEii,  LL*D*j  Author  of  the  '*  Phy«tcat  Geography  of  the  Misaisaippi 
Valley,"  He.     With  72  Illu&tratlonB.     6to.  cloth,  pp,  xvL  and  416.     14c. 

rnrMvall.— Ebucatiok  ijt  Early  England.  Sotne  Notes  used  as 
Forewords  lo  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  **  Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Olden 
Time/"  for  the  Early  English  Teit  Society.  Hy  Fukoewicr  J.  Furnivall^ 
M.A,,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Pbilological  and 
Early  English  Text  Sodeties.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74.     I*. 

Fn  So  Mimi  Bukmro.^ — A  Budget  of  Japanese  Notes.  By  Capt. 
IVouxuEii,  of  Yokohama.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  184.     Is.  $d. 

Garrett. — A  Classical  Diction amt  of  Inbia,  illustratiTe  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature^  Antiquttiies^  Arts,  Manners,  Castomaf  etc.,  of 
the  tlindua.     By  John  Gabbett.     8vo.  pp.  i.  and  79U»    cloth.     28s. 

Garrett- — Sijpplement  to  the  above  Classical  Dictionary  of  Ikdia. 
By  John  GAnaETT,  Director  of  Public  InatrDCtioa  at  Mjiore.  dvo.cloth^  pp. 
160.     7#.  6rf, 

Gamtama. — The  iNsmrTEa  of  Gautama*  Edited,  with  an  Index  of 
Words,  hy  Adolf.  Friedorich  Steniler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Ltinguagea  ia 
the  UniTeraity of  Hreslau.     8vo.  clolh»pp.  iv.  and  78.     4*.  Qd. 

Giles. — CiJixESK  Sketches.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.'s 
China  Consular  Service.     8to.  cl./pp.  204.     10»,  6d, 

GUee. — A  Dictioxart  of  Colloqctal  Idioms  tit  the  MA^^BAEDr  Dialect. 
By  Hehiiekt  A.  Giles.     4to.  pp.  65,     £1  8#. 

Gilea.— Synoptical  Stddies  in  Chinese  Chabacter.    By  Heebeet  A, 

GiL^.     8to.  pp.  lis.     15a. 
Gilei. — Chtnf^e  without  a  Teacher.     Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and 

Useful  SenteTicea  in  the  Vtandarin  Dialect.     With  a  Vocabulary.    By  HuRSRaT 

A.  GiLB^.     l^mo.  pp  60.     5», 
Giles. — The  San  Tzu  Chino  j  or,  Thr^e  Character  Classic ;  and  the 

Ch'Jen  Tsu   Wen  ;  or,  Tbousand  Character  Essay.     Metrically  Translated  by 

HeiiSBaT  A.  GiLFj*.     12ino.  pp.  28,     2*.  6d, 
God.—BooK  OF  God.     By  Q.     8vo.  cloth.     Vol.  I. :  The  Apocalypse, 

p^.  (i47.  12*.  6rf. — Vol  11.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse^  pp.  752.  14«. — 

\ol  II L  A  Commentary  on  the  Apoca]|p«e,  pp.  854.     16*. 
Goldatncker. — A  Dictionary,  Sanskkit  and  English,  extended  and 

improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  U.  WtLsow, 
with  hts  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Sopplcmeut,  Gramnmtical 
Appeudices,  and  ati  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit- F.tigliah  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodok  GoLueTucKiLn.     Parti  L  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400«  1856-lH(j;i.     Ss.  each, 

Goldstiicker. — Panijji  :  Hia  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature,  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a  study  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
^S.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty*!  Home  Qoveminent  for  India, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sittra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Ki;mahila-Swamin.  By  Theodoh  Goldstucker.  Imperial  $vo.  pp. 
2t)H,  cloth.     £2  2m. 

Goldstiicker. — On  the  Deficienccbb  nr  the  Present  Abministeatiok 

or  Hindu  Law;  bein^  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Eaat  India  Aa- 
iociation  on  the  ftth  June,  1870.  By  Tueodor  Goldstuckbb^  I'rofeasor  of 
Sanaknt  iq  Unifcraity    College,   Loudon,  6tc.      Demy  8vo,    pp.    56,  acwed. 


— WasiflOTes  £1711  Btm-Ymt>k.    Ton  Hssma^t  OkaotxajitJ 
PiaiiBir  M  MiiliMlMli-OjMMim  n  StcttM.     ifo. 

tMr  «i»iUflti«t  «f  TWafbt  asd  gKfrrwii«.  FkWBitd  bf  k  Vinr  of  die 
Kfiil»laD*fiook  Utemtan  dovn  to  a.d,  Uld.  Bj  HsiniT  Gskex*  M.A*  In 
OfM  f  olvmcv  fit),  x^  57  Z»  proftudf  tlhiftnted  »ith  WoodeoU  md  Pboloiatk 
f  Istrt.  rl«fantlj  boon^d  in  cloth  gUl«  Urge  neiiiam  Svo.  £l  ]1«.  6^;   Ufg* 

iroperiftl  gfo.    1870.     £'Z  12:  6d, 

Orey* — HAyDn^ox  of  ArmckM,  AirarraALiijr,  aitd  Poltb^£8Ia3  Pbx- 
ix»M>eY,  ••  reprcMiited  in  tU*  Library  of  Ui»  ExceUeucy  Sir  Gtorge  Grey, 
K.C.IS.f  Her  Ma}*iity*i  lU^h  Cotnmiitiooer  of  tbc  C*pe  Colooy,  Clasftedi 
AiifJoUCed.  ami  Edited  by  Sir  Geo&0£  QftfT  sDd  Dr.  H.  I.  Blcee. 
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Vol,  n. 
Vol,  n. 


VttH  L— H^julh  Aftir*. 


Rvo,  pp.  IM.    SO*. 

'  "  '  Twiplc  of  Diprieoni) ,    iro.  pp .  70.    **. 

I'.-:    .:..-.'..  .';  ■,  irp.  34.      U. 

k\a  L.     ,'.  'j-'j  '  .  ir,  jwd  44,     St. 

i'uri  2.— I'i-i  li  ri  /     of  ibe  Loyalty  bland*  and  ?few  n«»bnd^»,  cmnpi 

ink."  II  >•   ..f     rhe  laluada  of  Neou^one,  LLfii,  Anciiumf  Tana,  i 

-^ -u,.  ).„  12.     1*. 

Part S.— Fiji  iaiuridii  iiiKi  Kotamn  (vrith  8tipj>ten)eiit  to  Piiift  tt„  Papuan  L 

tfusi^ii,  ftnU  l'4U't  I,  Au»tnlJA|.    liiTti.  ut).  34.    2»f. 
Tart  4,— New  te»\tmd^  tbt'  ChBttutn  ItiLamdfl,  and  Auckland  Island*.    t(ro. 


7ft. 


I*, 


Vtil,  II.    Purt  4  i'pnntinntttfhtn).^Po\fnf'^a  and  Borneo.    8to,  pp,  77-1*4.    7a. 
VuL  UI,  I'ojrt  U— Mrtnu#crluti!  atul  lucunHbleft.    Svo.  pp,  viii,  and  24.    2i. 
Vol,  IV.   Pari  L— i:ttrl>M'rii]tPd  Buoka.    EugLmd.    8to.  pp.  rL  and  ^6.    ilt. 

Grey, — ^rA*)Hi  Mj:mkntos:  beinp  a  Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
tho  Nativi*  IVople  to  Hii  Excellency  Sir  Oeorije  Grey,  K.CB.,  FJtS  Witb 
Introductory  Uomark«  and  l':xpl4inntory  Noteti ;  to  which  is  added  a  smatl  CoUec* 
tkimif  l.iiiijiriitNf  etc.  ilyC It.  ULt veil  B,  Davis.  8iro.  pp.  iv.  and 'ii'^i^f  cloth,  12«. 

Oriffln*— I'uK  Ua.ta«  ov  thk  Pir?rjAB.  Beinj^  the^  History  of  tbe  Prin- 
rijiHl  Htfltrx  ill  ihe  Puiijib,  and  tbrir  Polhifail  It  e  la  tioiiB  with  the  British  Go  rem* 
mrnt,  Itv  I-rr>.i,  H.  Giuffiv,  Bengal  Citil  8ervice ;  Under  Secretary  to  tbe 
ti«»v(irmiirut  tif  thci  ruujab,  Author  of  *♦  The  Punjab  Cbiefa/'  etc.  Scco 
odUion.     Haywl  Uvo.,  pp.  iW,  uid  630.    2J«« 


67  and  59,  Lud^ate  HHl,  London,  E.C. 
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Griffis. — The  IfiKAua's  Empire.  Book  I.  nistory  of  Japan  from 
660  i«.c*  to  1872  A-D.  Book  II.  Per&onsil  Eiperienoes,  Observutions,  and 
Stadit^  iQ  Japan,  1870-74.  By  W.  E.  Ounru.  lUiiitrated.  8vo  cL,  pp. 
626.     £1. 

Griflth. — ScEiiEi  FBOM  THE  Ramataka,  Mbohadxtta,  kto*  Trail sktt'd 
by  Ralph  T  H.  Gkipfith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  tbc  Benares  College.  Second 
EdiiioD.     Crown  Svo,  pp,  xviii.,  244,  cloth.     6*.  t 

^^J>fT^:^Ts.— rrpfflce— Ayodhja— RnTun  DoomMa— The  Birth  of  Rama— Thfr  Heir  ftpparcnt-- 
Itiinth&niV  Guilo^DtuarntlLa't  Outh— TUe  St pp-oioihcr- Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Luv©— t'»rffwelif-TUe  Uertbii'ft  Sau— Ihe  Trial  of  Truth— Tbo  Far««t— Tba  Ba^  of  sita— 
R4mai.'s  Dpfpuir— Thv  MeM«ng«r  Cloud— Khuinb&kajtm— The  Suppliant  Dovft— True  Glory -^ 
fiBMl  th«  Poor-Tb«  WiM  Sebol«r. 

Griffith. — ^Tfik  RXmAta^t  of  VXlmio.     Translated  into  English  vewe. 
By  Rali-ii  T.  H.  Gbifi'Itk,  M.A.»  Principal  of  the  Lieuafeg  College.     5  Tola. 
VoL   L*  conUiniag   Bookii    I.    and    IL      Demj  gro.  pp.    xxxii.   iiO,   cloth. 

1870.     18«. 
Vol.    II.,  eontftining  Book  IL.  with  additionfti  Kotea  ftnd  lodei   of  Names* 

Demy  Uto.  pp,  504,  cloth,     18*. 
Vol.  I  IL     Demy  8vo.  pp.  t.  and  37 U  cloth.      I87Z     15*. 
VoL  IV.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  Till  and  432,     1873.      18*. 
VoL  W     Deoiy  Rvo.  pp.  368,  cloth.     L875.     15*. 

Grout— Tek  Isizulc  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zuio  Language;  accompanied 
with  ai)  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendii.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Grout, 
8to.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.     21*. 

Gubematis. — Zoological  MYTnoLooir ;  or,  the  Le^nds  of  Animnb. 

By  Angelo  UK  Gt  KEKNATK^,  Profefi»or  of  Sanskrit  and  t'ocii|i'arative  Literature 
in  the  Instituto  di  Stndii  Superior!  e  di  Perfeiiooataento  at  Florence,  etc.  in 
2  vols.     8vo,  pp.  ixvi.  and  4^2,  tIL  and  442.     28j. 

Oimdert. — ^A  MALAyAi^tM   and  Exolisu   Diction  art.      By  Rev.   H. 

CL•^pliKT,  D.  Ph.     Royal  8to.  pp,  viii.  and  1116.     £*2  10*. 

Haas. — Camlogfe  of  Saxskbit  axi>  Paij  Books  in  the  Librabt  of 
THii  BmTtsu  Mt!6Kt  M.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  Pormiasion  of  the 
Trn^t4t»  of  the  British  Miueum.     4to.  cUth,  pp.  200.     £1   U. 

Hifiz  of  Shiriiz. — Selectioks  FitOM  uu  Pokms.  Translated  Irom  the 
Peraiao  by  Hihman  Bickmcll.  With  Preface  by  A.  S,  BiciCNr.LL.  Demy 
4to. ,  pp.  x%.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  ttout  pliite-paper,  with  appropriate 
Oriental  Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  llluatratiooi  by  J.  E.  HKKBBiiT, 
R.A.     tl  2#. 

Haldeman.  —  pENNisTLVA^riA  BcnrcH :  a  Dialect  of  South  Germany 
with  ail  Infusion  of  Engliah.  By  S.  S.  HALi>KMAif,  A.M.,  Proftiaaor  of  Com- 
paraiire  Philology  in  the  Univer^ty  of  Peaii»yiTaaia,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
Yiif.  and  70,  cloth.     1872.     3*.  ^d. 

Hall. — MoDKBN  EyousH.  By  FrrzEDWAHp  Hall,  M.A*,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
Clxon.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  394,     10*.  6^/. 

Hall. — On  English  Adjectives  in  -Able,  witli  Special  Reference  to 
HmLiAbLK.  By  FiraEDWAUiJ  ILitt,  C.E.,  M.A.,  Hon.D.C.L.  (Uoii. ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  Latig^uage  and  Literature^  and  of  Indian  JurUprudeocfl, 
id  Kiti|('ft  College.  London.     Crown  dvo.  cJoXht  pp.  viiL  and  23d.     It.  <W, 

Hans  Breitmaan  Ballads. — See  uudor  Leland. 

Hardy. — CMitifTi anitt  anb  BcDDaif-^M  Comparei).  By  the  late  Ret. 
B.  Spe>'ck  Hahut,  Hun.  Mi'raber  Koyal  Asiatic  Socitty.    8vo.  #d.  pp.  138,  tt. 

Hassoian. — The  Diwan  of  Hatim  'J'ai.  An  Old  Arahio.Poet  of  the 
bixth  Century  of  the  (hHatiaii  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Has^olm.  With  Iliuatri- 
tiona*     4to.  pp.  iJI.    3#.  (kf. 
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HaswelL — Graxmatical   Notes   a>-d   Tocabitlary   of  the   H'mxk 

Imnouagb.    To  which  are  added  a  few  pages  of  Pbraiea,  ete.     B]r  Rev< 
tUswELL.     Svo.  pp.  XTi.  aiid  160.     J  5t, 

Hang; — Tee  IIixjk  of  Akpa  YmAF.  The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 
Destiir  Hoshanu^ji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Rcvieed:  and  coliUted  with  farther  \ISS,.  «iib 
an  English  translation  aod  Ititroduction,  and  an  App*nflii  containing  the  Ter 
and  Trftn^atiotm  of  the  Go»ht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nauk.  By  Mauti 
l^aro,  Ph.D.,  JVofessor  of  Sanfkrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Unl* 
▼eraityof  Munich,  Awisted  by  K,  W.  West,  Th-D-  PubtiBhed  by  order  i* 
the  Bombay  Government     8?o,  sewed,  pp,  Ixjtx,,  ?,,  and  316,     £1  5*. 

Hang.— A  Lecture  on  an  Oeh^inal  Speech  op  Zoboaster  (Tasna  45' 
with  remarks  on  hia  age.  By  Mahtiji  XIaog,  Ph.D,  Svo.  pp.  28,  leww 
Bombay,  1865,     2#, 

Haug. — TuE  AiTAHKTA  Brahmanax  of  the  Eio  Veda:  containing  the 

Earliest  SpecniationBof  the  Drahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayer*, 
and  oti  the  Ongin^  Pcrrortuance,  and  Sense  of  the  Ritf§  of  the  V'cdic  Religion, 
Edit*^d, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  IIauo,  i'h.D,, Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studiea  in  the  Poona  College*  etc.,  etc.  Iti  2  Vols.  Crown  8to, 
Vol  I  Contents,  Saniknt  Text,  with  preface,  Introductory  Easay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  f^acrificittl  Compound  at  the  Soma  bacrificc,  pp  312.  YoL  IL  Traaals- 
tiou  with  l^'oteSf  pp.  544,     £2  2#. 

Hang.— An   Olb  Zand-Pahlati  Glosbart.     Editcni  in   the   Oi 
Charncters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Eoman  Letters,  an  Engliiib  Tmnsiai 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.     By  Df^TUii  Hohiienoji  Jamasfji,  High-prtett 
the  Parsift  in  Malwa,  India,     ReTiaed  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Mari 
Hauo>  Ph.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Siudica  in  the  Pooua  CoLtefe»' 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarinn  Academy,     Pahliished  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay,     Bvo.  sewed*  pp.  Ivi.  and  liI2.     15#, 

Hang. — 'An  Olb  pAHLATi-PA7AKn  Glossary.  Edited,  with  an  Alpha- 
betical Index,  by  Dk^tuk  Hosuanoji  Jamaspji  A»a,  Hi^h  Priest  of  the 
Parsis  in  Matwa,  India.  ReTiscd  ind  Enlarged,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Pahlairi  Language,  by  Mahtis  Hauo,  PhJ>.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.     8vo,  pp  xvt.  152,  2<»8,  sewed,     1S70,     2«*, 

Heaviside.^ — Amkktcan  ANTruriTiEs  ;  or,  the  New  World  the  Old,  aod 

the  Uld  World  the  New,  By  John  T,  C.  Heavjsioe,  8to.  pp.  46,  sewed.  1#,  W. 

Hepbnrn.  — A  Japanrre  and  English  Dictionary,  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C,  Hei'Iiiun,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  lixii.,  632  and  201.     jtS  8a, 

Hepburn,-^ apanese-Eng Lisa  and  ENQLii^H-JAiuNESE  BicTioNART.  B; 
J.  C.  HFJBt'ttN,  M.D.,  LL.D,  Abridged  bv  the  Author  from  his  Urger  worl 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi,  and  'l\}%.     187^.     IB*. 

Hemisz, — A  Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Ce: 
Lanouaoes,  for  the  use  of  Americauii  and  Chine&e  in  California  and  elsewb^ 
By  Stanislas  11krnis'«.     Square  8to.  pp.  274,  sewed.     10*,  6J. 

Tli<>  Cbin^hie  charftctcr*  eontQined  in  thifl  work  are  from  the  cnllection*  of  Chinese 
pnifravcd  on  Rteel,  and  ca«t  into  moveflble  type*,  by  Mr.  MarceUii];  LeKrand,  engraver  of  Cl 
Imperial  Prim  ting  Offloe  at  Paiii.    They  are  uwfl  by  most  of  tht*  mlMicmfi  to  Cbiiia, 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assthian  GaAMMAB.     Bj  the  I 
Rev.  E,  HmCKs,  D.D,,  Hon.  M.E.A..S.     8vo.,  pp,  44,  sewed.     U. 

Hodgson,^ Essays  on  the  Lanqttages,  Liter ATriiE,  and  Reuoiok^ 
or  Nepal  ano  Iibet;  together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geo>;raphyi' 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries,  ty  B.  H.  Hodgj»ow,  lati 
British  Minister  at  Nepkl.     Reprinted  with  Correo.ioos  and  Additions  from 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E.G. 
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**  Illustrations  of  the  Lif«rmture  and  ReHgion  of  1 1*-  BnddhUtii,**  Serampore, 
letl  ;  and  '* Selection i  frowi  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  Bengal," 
No.  XX Vli,  CalciiUR,  1857.     Koyal  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  288.     1  U, 

Hoffinann. — SnaFPiNG  Dialog ites,  in  Japanese,  Butch,  and  English. 
By  Professor  J*  Hoffmann.     Oblong  8vo,  pp*  liii.  aod  44,  »cw«d.     3*. 

Hoffinanili  J.    J. — ^A  Japanese  Gilimmah.      Second  Edition.     Large 

8vi),  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  36S,  with  two  pltites,     £1  I*- 
Holbein  Society.— Subseriplion  £1  la.  per  annum,     A  LiatofPubli- 

catione  to  be  hud  on  application. 

Hopkins — Elkmentaky  Guammar  of  the  TtraEisH  Langfaoe.  With 
a  few  Easy  Eierciscii.  By  P.  L.  HoPKiNft.  M.A„  Feltow  and  Tutor  of  Trinify 
Hall,  Cumbridge.     Cr  8»o-  cloth,  pp.  4«.     3*.  6<i. 

Howse. — A  Grammar  of  the  Ceek  Laxquage.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analyflit  of  the  Chippcway  Dialect.  By  Jo*epii  ilowai,  Esq., 
F.R  G,S.     Bto.  pp.  II.  and  324,  cloth,     7*.  ^\d. 

HtttLter.^ — A  Comparative  BicnoNAUT  of  the  Lanofages  of  India  anh 
High  Ahja,  with  a  Dissertation,  ha** d  on  The  llodgs^on  i J *tt*.  Official  Records, 
and  ManaacripU.  By  VV.  W.  Huntkh,  B.A.»  M.R,A.S.,  Honorary  Fellow^ 
Ethnological  iiocicty,  of  Her  Majesty's  Bengal  Ciril  bervice.  Folio,  pp.  vi.  and 
'2'H,  cloth.     £2  2^. 

Hnnter.— Statistical  Accoit^t  of  the  PEOvrrfCEs  of  Bengal.  By 
\V.  W.  lluwTEft,  LL,D.,  Director- General  of  ^tatistics  to  the  Government  of 
India,  ate,  Author  of  *  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal/  etc.     In  G  vols.     Demy 

IkhWfiini-i  Safa. — lHEwis:r-8  SafI  ;  or,  Brothees  of  PuRirr.  De- 
scTihing  the  Contention  between  Men  nnd  Binsta  ns>  to  the  Superiority  of  the 
HuTiiim  Rare.  Transluted  from  the  Hindunffinl  by  IVof^asor  J .  Dowaoy ,  Staff 
Collegf,  Sandbamt.     Crctwn  8vo.  pp.  viii,  and  150,  cloth.     7** 

Indian  Antiqnary  (The).— A  Journal  of  Oriental  Eceearch  in  ATchseo* 

lo^T,  llistorj.  Literature,  Lunguae;e!i,  Phi)o#opfay^  UeUgion,  Folklore,  ete^ 
Edited  by  Jawes  lit  uoess.  M.R.A.S.,  F.K.G.S.  ito.  Tublifebea  12  number* 
per  anuum.     Bubacription  £'L 

InMan. — Ancifjct  Paoa??  and  Modern  Chrhsttan  Stmboll'*m  Exposed 
AND  ExpLAisno.  By  Thomas  IiiMAX,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8*o.  cloth,  pp,  iL  and  l»8.     1874.     7i.  df/. 

Internafional  Kumismata  Drientalia.     See  under  Marsden. 
Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mftla-ViBtara — See  under  Auctores  SAjrscarri. 

Jataka  (Th.e),  logethtr  with  its  Commentary.  Now  first  published 
in  Tttlii  by  V.  Fau^bIiLi.,  with  a  Trapslation  by  K.  C.  Chiloer*,  late  of  the 
Ceylon  Civil  Service.  To  he  completed  tn  fife  Yolumes.  Teit.  Vol.  L 
Part   I,     Roy.  St/o.  &ewed,  pp.  224.     Ti.  ^d. 

Jenkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  —  Kis  ExoLtsa:  DicTrroyAEY  of    tiU 

eicept  Familinr  \Vc>rds  ;  including  the  principal  Scientificand  Technical  Ter ma, 
and  Foreign  .Moneya,  Weights  and  ^tasu^es.  By  JaBkz  jKNKi»«i.  64ino.^ 
pp.  i04.  cloih.     U,  (irf. 

Johnson. — Oriental   RKLioioys,  A»r>  TttEia  Belatioh  to  XlEriTBBSAL 

R£Ltoto>c.  India,  fty  Sauikl  Jouni^on.  Third  Edition.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  ti. 
and  HOi,  baadfromely  bound  in  cloth.     £1  5i. 

Kalid-i-A%hani. — Tiiaxslatio^  of  the  Kaub^i-Afohakt,  the  IVxt- 

bt»^>k  for  ih«  Takkhto  K^atniniition,  with  Nott-*,  HiAtoiicaL  Geojfrapbicul, 
Gruninitttical,  ftud  EicpUnuLiiry.  By  Tretor  CiiicirsLB  ['Lowiyex.  Imp.  8vo. 
pp.  xj.  au4  4O0,  with  a  Map.'    JLaWt,  1673.     £2  :2«. 
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Kdsika. — X  CoMirKiiTARY  ok  Pantos  GaAM3Ci.TiCAi>  Aphoeisks. 
Paxdit  Jayaditta,     Edited  by  Paxdit  BAtA  Slsral,  Pnif.  Sanik, 

Benarea.     Pirtt  part,  8to.  pp.  490.     I6f. 

Kellogg, — A  Gkammab  of  tke  Hdtdt  Language,  io  which  are 

iUe  StandArd  HiDdt^  Braj,  and  the  Eoattim  Hind!  of  the   Ramftrtn 
Das  ;  lilfto  the  CoUoquial  Dialects  of  Marwar,  Kamaon,  Avadh,  Hagbtd] 
BUojpur,  etc.,  with  Copioiu  Philological  Notea.     Bj  the  fier,  S*  H.  K 
M.A.     Royal  8yo.  oloth,  pp.  400.     21«. 

Kem. — The   A^tabhatita,   with    the   Commentary    Bh&tadlpil 
PitramAdi9vara»  edited  hj  Dr.  H^  Kb&k.     4io.  pp.  xii.  and  107«     $«. 

Earn. —  The   BfinAT-SAKHiTi ;     oTj    Complete     System    ci   'Si 
A^irolo^v  of  Varaha-Mihira.     TranBlated  frotu  Sanskrit  into  EngKah  bj  I 
KEtiN,  Hrofeseorof  Saofikrit  at  the  Uoitersity  of  Lejdcn.     Part  L     ^o,  ] 
stitched.     Parti  2  and  3  pp.  6 Ul 54.    Part  4  pp.  155-210.    Fsrt  S  p^  ?1 
Part  6  pp.  '267 '^iSO.     Price  2i.  each  part.         [  Wiil  he  mmpi0trd  m  liim 

Ehirad-Afr02  (The  IQiiniioator  of  the  TTuderstanding),     By  Mi 

Ilafi2u'd-dfn.  A  new  ediiioQ  of  the  Utnd6st&ni  T«rt^  earefully  rvriae 
Note*,  Critical  and  Eiplanatory.  By  Edwarb  B.  Ejlstwick,  M.P.,  ] 
F.S.A.,  M.H.A.S.,  Profe&aorof  Hindattiknl  at  the  Ute  Ka^  la4ia  Con 
College  at  Hailejbary.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  kit.  and  321.      1^«. 

Kidd» — ^Catalogue  <jf  the  Chike6e  Ltbraxt  of  the   B^tal  M 
^ticiBTr.     By  the  Rer.  S.  Kti»o.     &vo.  pp.  50,  tewed.     1<. 

Kielhom.  —A  Grammar  of  the  Sakj^krit  Laj^guage.    By  F.  IQzxj 

Ph  L).«  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccaa  College. 
under  Act  ixv.  of  \mi ,  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xti.  2ria  cloth,  1670.  lOt. 
SielboriL — KLiTVArAXA  a^b  pATASjAir.  Their  Eelation  to  each 
and  to  Pmjitii.  By  F.  KiBi-uoiiX,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Orient.  Lang.  PoaiiA, 
pp.  61.     1870.     Si.  M, 

Kilgoor. — The  Hebrew  or  Iberiax  XtiOK,  iacliidiDg  the  Pelaflj 

d*e  rhenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  othera.     ^y  Ujbnrv  KiLOotrm. 

iewed.  pp.  7t>.     1S72.     Is.  M. 
Kistaer. — BrBDHA  axu  his  Bocteines.     A  Bibliographical  Eosay, 

OtTu  Ki»tN£R.     Imperial  Svo.,  pp.  it,  and  32,  tened.     2«.  6<£, 
Koch. — A  Historical  Graslmar  of  tke  English  Laxguaok.     By 

Kut'ii.     TrarisUit(5d  into  English.  Editedp  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  hy  tfa( 

|{.  MoBRiB,  LL.D..  M.A.  [JVMWy 

Koran  (The).     Arnbic  text,  lithogmphed  in  Oudh,  a.h,   1284  (1 

Hhuo.  pp,  942.     7*.  M. 

Koran  (The). — Se$  tdso  Sale. 

Kroeger, —  1  he  Minni-jsinger  of  Geemant.    By  A.  E.  Kboeorr 
clotli,  pp.  vi.  and  V84.     7«. 

CoMTr.<4TB.— Chnpt^r  1.  The  Minuet in^rer  and  the  Miji]irtwin9.--It.  The  Mlnaelay.. I] 

riTitif  Muutwionif.— IV,  WaUber  von  der  Vn«<>lwHde. — W  Utrich  Ton  Liebt«iiatet]i..^l 
Jletricrtl  Komanct*  of  the  liinnetinger  and  Gottfried  ron  Stnu*biMTf '•  *   Triatna  and  I40I1 

Lacombe. —  DicrioNyAERE   et   Ghammaire   dk  la   LAXotrE   bes  i 

par  Ic  Rev.  pLTc  Alb.  Lacomhe.  flvo.  paper,  pp.  ix.  and  7 13, it.  and  100, 
LaghuKamandf.  A  Sanskrit  Grammiir,  By  Viiradaraja.  With  an  Eaq 
Vrrsion,rommentary.and  Refercnoea.  By  Jami»  R,  BAi4*A>TYrrE,  LL-I>., 
dpal  of  the  Snaltrit  College,  Heiiarea.  8to.  pp,  %x%r\.  and  4*24,  cloth,  jgl  1  i 
land. — The  Frlnciples  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  J.  P,  :N.  T4 
Piofesaor  of  Locric  and  Melitpbmt:  in  the  Uiihersitv  of  Leyden,  Tran^ 
fix>Tn  the  Dutch  by  Risoinald  Lane  Poole,  IluUiol  t^oUege,  Oxffird.  Vi 
Souudi.     Part  II.  Worda.     Crown  8to,  pp.  n.  nad  220,  cloth.     7i.  6dL 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Legg^e. — iFiiraTTEAL  Lkctteb  oir  the  CoysrmmKs  of  a  Chtfesk  Ceair 

in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.  Delivered  id  the  Stietdonian  Theatre,  Oct.  27th, 
187i>,  by  Rev.  Jameb  Leugb,  M*A.^  LL.D.,  ProfM^or  of  the  Chineie  L^ngua^e 
and  Literature  at  Oxford.     6to  pp.  28,  fewed.     6rf, 

Legge. — The  CiiofKSE  Classics.  With  a  TranBlatioji,  Critical  and 
tlxeg€tio«l  Note»^  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indeiei.  By  J  Ansa  Leqge, 
D.D.,  of  the  LfOndoti  Minionary  Sociely.     In  seven  vola. 

VoL  L  containing  Confuttian  A nidectat  the  Great  Leanuag,  and  tba  Doctrine  uf 

Ihc  Mean.     «vo.  pp,  526,  cloth.      £2  2j»* 
VoL  II.,  containmg  the  Workaof  Menciua.      8vo.  pp.  €34,  cloth.     £'^  2t. 
Vol.  III.  Part  1.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the   Sboo-Kjng.  or  the  Booki  of 

TftDg,  th«  Biiok«  of  Yu,  the*  Bookn  of  ll«a.  the  Book«  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 

legornenii.     Royal  Hvo.  pp,  viii.  nod  280,  cloth.     £2  2*. 
Vol  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Booki  of 

Chaw,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8?o.  pp.  281— 7;Jtt,  cloth,     £2  2*. 
Yd.  IV.  Part  L  containing  the*  First  Part  of  the  8he-King.  or  the  LcMona  from 

the  States  ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Koyal  8to.  cloth,  pp.  1B2-2I4.     £2  U. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  11.  contatniog  the  Firat  Part  of  the  She*King,  or  the  Minor  Odos 

of  Lbe   Kingdom,  the  Greattrr  Odes  of  tiie  Kingdom,  the  Sacriftnial  Odea  and 

Praise' Songs,  and  the  Indeiea.     Royal  8to.  cloth,  pp*  540.     £2  2a. 
VoL  V.  Part  L  containing  Dukes  Yin,   Hwad,  Chwang,   Mio,   He,  VV'tn^  Seaen, 

and  ChHng ;  and  th«  Prolegomena.     Rbjal  §vo.  clothi  pp^  xii.,   148  and  41U. 

£2  '2m. 
Vol.  V.  Part  II.     Contents  :—Doki»  Seang,  Cli*fton,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with  Tso's 

Append! t,  and  the  Indexes.     Royalr  8vo.  doth,  pp.  526.     £2  2f. 

Leg^B. — The  Chinese  Classics.  Translatt-d  into  Eo^liah.  Witk 
iVeliminary  Essay*  and  Eipltoatory  Notes.  By  James  Le^joe,  D.D.,  LL.I>. 
VoL  I.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucioa.    Crown  8vo.  cloth^  pp.  vL  and 

338.     Itj*.  &t. 
VoL  II.  Tlie  Life  and  Worka  of  Mcnoitts*      Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  412.      ]2f. 
Vol.  II  I.  Tbc  »h«  King,  or  The  Book  of  Poetry.    Crown  8to*,  cioth,  pp,  viii. 

and  432.     12«. 

Leigh. — The  Religion  op  the  Wokld*     By  H.  Stoite  Lkgs,     12mo. 

pp.  xii.  (i6,  doth.     I8f)9.     2m,  <k^, 

Leland.— Thi  E?jgli8Ii  Gipsies  and  tbosib  LaNeuAOE.  By  CninLim 
G.  Lbland.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.  cloth^  pp.  276.     li.  Hid, 

Leland. — The  BREixMAirnr  Baixaps.     The  o:vl\'  .^mioRiXKB  EDmoK, 

Complete  in  1  vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads  illusstrating  his  Trnveli  in  Eumpe 
(never  before  printed )<  with  Commtntsby  Frits  Schwackenhaniroer.  By  CuAJtLU 
G.  Lxlakd.     Crown  8vo  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292.     6«. 

Haks  Breitmann's  Paett.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Coaelss 
G.  Leland.     Tenth  Edition.     Square,  pp  xvi,  and  74,  cloth.    2f.  (kf. 

Haks  BkeitmaK5*s  Chbistmas.  With  other  Ballnds.  By  Chahlsh 
G.  Lelamd.     Second  edition.     Square,  pp.  t<0^  seized.     Iik 

Haics  Beettmajin  as  a  Politician.  By  Chables  G.  Lelaxd.  Second 
edition.     Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.     1#, 

Hajts  Beeitmaxn  ly  Church.  With  other  Balliwla.  By  Chaiiles 
G.  Leland.  With  an  Introduction  and  Glosintry.  Second  edition.  Scjuare^ 
pp.  80,  icwed.     If. 

Hans  BuEixiu^if  A9  ut  TJhlait.  SU  IS^w  B^jlluds,  with  a  Gloswiry. 
h(|nare,  pp.  72,  tewed.     I«. 
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Lelaii^ — ^Fr^AS^G ;  of,  tlie  Bkc^very  of  Ajnerica  bj  Chinese  Baddliu 
Vtw^A  lo  1^  Plltk  Ceoiiir;.     By  CuAmLSs    G.    LvJajto.     Or.  §fO.  dod,^ 
pfn  xir  «iid  212.    7j.  6dL 

Leland.^ — Exglisb  Oipst  Soycsw  In  Kommanyy  with  Ifetrioi  Eneli*^ 
Tr■BlUtioQj^  Bj  Cbaklxi  Q.  Lsulkd.  AaChor  of  **  Tbc  Eiig:iis^  Gipttes.'' 
etc ;  Prof.  £.  H.  Pjojikr;  and  Jambt  TticKBT.  Crovm  890.  cloth,  |ip.  xii. 
end  27(.     7«.  ^*L 

Ldajkd.— PiDGi>-K5eLifiH  Sixg-Soito  ;  or  Songs  and  StDries  in  tlii 
Chinft-BBglkli  Lrkleci.    With  &  Vocabaltij.     Bj  Chakla*  6.  LnojnK  Foji^ 

8to.  el ,  pp.  TiiL  and  1 40.      1$7^.    4Uu 

Leonowenji. — Thi:    Ettgush    Goter7E96    a^t    the    SiAmn   Coeir 

bei&f  Reoollectioaft  of  six  jears  in  the  Rojal  PaLice   at   Basgkok.     Bj  A**' 
Baj&mhttx  LiosiowKK&.     With  liloiCniioiM  frooa   Fbotogwpiai  prano&sd 
U*«  Author  bj  the  Eiog  of  Slam.     Stou  doth,  pp.  x.  aimI  332.     1£70     \tk 

Leonawens. — The  HoiLurcE  of  Sijjcese  Hajlem  Lcte,     By  Miiw  Awi 

}].  Lcoxo^^cNN  Author  of  ^*  The  English  Gofemcw  at  the  Siaaacae  Ovift' 
With  17  IDiMtribotift,  priocipallj  from  PhoCograpba,  hj  tUe  permimmaatil 
1  botii«oo,  l-M).     Crovn  8to,  clothe  pp.  Tiii.  and  278.      14^. 

Literature,  =-TiLi3f!LiCTiaxs  of  mt  Rotal  Socizrr  op  Litkeatoui  « 

the  United  Kiogdoju.     First  Series,  6  parta  in  3  Tola.  4io.  pUtea  ;  IW-A 
Second  5ene«»  10  toU.  or  30  parts,  and  toL  %u  paru   1  ao<l  2,  dvo*  |in 
1843-76.     A  compleCe  set,  ws  far  as  pabliahed,  £10  Ida*     A  Uat  of  the  eoote 
of  the  Tolamea  and  parta  on  application. 
Lobscheid.-  -English  axd  Chinesk  Diction aby,  with  the  Punts  id! 

Mandarin  Pronnnciation.  By  the  Rew.  W.  Luii^ca£ii>,  Knight  of  FltiHi 
Jo^ph.  CM  l.E.aS.A.,  KZ.B.S.V.,  ete.    Folio,  pp.  TiiL  and  2016.   In  P««r 

r«rt«.    JtB  s*. 
LobBcheid. — Chijtesb  ajh*  English  DicrioirART,  Arranged  according  :i 
the    Radicals.      Bf  the    R«v.    W.    Lob£CHEid.    Knt^hl   of   Prajii^i*  jQ9r|4 
CM.LK.G.S.A.,  N.Z.6.S,V.f  Sie,     1  voL  imp.  8vo.  double  colmniu,  up«  6uu, 
bound.     £2  84 

Ltidewi^  (Hennaiiii  E.) — The  Litebatueb  of  Ajckricajt  Abo&ioiivij 

L4X6UAGE«.  With  Additiona  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wic.  W.  TtxaMi- 
Edited  by  Nicolas  TftiiBXFJU  Svo.  flj  and  general  Title,  2  leare^;  Dr  Lnde- 
wis^^s  Preface,  pp.  t.^ — Tiii. ;  Editor's  Pre  face,  pp.  it. — xii  ;  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Lndewif ,  pp.  liii. — iit.  ;  and  Introductory  Biographica!  Notieei, 
pp.  xiT— xxiT.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Lodewif'i 
liibltochoca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arrangedt  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp. 
I — 209;  Professor  Turner's  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  aanc, 
alsoalpbabetically  arrartfed.  pp.  210— 24t>;  ludei.  pp.  247 — S56;  and  Liatol 
Errata,  pp.  2^7.  258.     Handsomely  bound  In  cloth.     10*.  6(L 

Luizatto,— Grammak  op  the  Bihucal  Chali»aic  Laj^guaoe  x^n  tei 
Talmud  BjLByLoxicAL  Idiosis.  By  S.  D.  LuyxATTo*  Translated  fnmt  thi 
Italian  by  J.  S.  Goldammkh.     Cr.  8vo.  d.»  pp.  12 J.     7*.  Qd, 

Macgowan. — A  Ma^tual  of  the  Amot  Colloqctal.  By  Rev 
MAcooWAN\of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society.  6ro.  tewed, pp,  jtTii.  and 
Amoy.  1871.     £1  U. 

Kaclay  and  Baldwin. — Ajt  Alphabetic  DicnoNAitT  of  thk  C 

Lakouace  in  the  Foochow  DiALBCT.  By  Rev.  IL  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of 
Mrlhodist  Efiiscopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baliiwt>\  A..M.«  of  the  Amerii 
Board  of  Mission.     8to.  half- bound,  pp.  1132,     FoocLow,  1871.     £^  ♦«. 

Hahabharata.  Tmti»latt?(l  into  Hindi  for  Madan  Moituk  Bhatt, 
KHi!^HN*A(-fiAXi3&ADAABMAUHtKAUtH  of  B«nares.  (Containing  all  btit 
HitrivanfiS,)     3  vols.   8to.  cloth,  pp.  674,  810,  and  1106.     £3  3*. 

Maha-Vira-Cliarita ;   or,  the  Adventures  of  tho  Qreut  Hero   Ram 

An  Inilian  Pmtna  in  Seven  Acta.  Translated  inco  l%ij|;tish  Prose  from  thi 
Sannknt  of  Bhavabhuti.    By  John  PicitFOJU),  &I.A.     Crown  Uto.  doth.     ds. 


; 
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57  and  59,  Ludffate  Bill,  London,  E.G.  39 

MaiED-i-Zhard  (The    Book  of    the).  —  The  Pauand    and  Sanskrit 

Texts    (id   Roiujiu  cbaracttira)    ai    arranged   bj    Neriotenfb    Dhaval,    in    the 
fifteenth   century.       With   an   En^li«li  traoBlatioQ^  a  Gloggary    of  the    Pafurtd 
tests,  coutaiiiirig  the  Snuskrit.  Ro^iAi),  and  Pablavi  aquivalenta,  &  iketcli  of 
I'H24ind  (rrammar,  and  an  Introductioa*     11;  E.  W.  Wej)T«     bvo.  sewed,  pp 
48^.     187L     16j, 

Maltby.— A  Practical  Hakubook  of  thbTThtya  ob  Odita  Lanottagb. 

8v.K  pp,  liii,  ami  201,     1874.     lOt,  M. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ;  bL'ias;  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  oa  Vaitlik 

Ri  tea ,  togr  t  b  e  r  wi  t  h  th  e  Co  mm  en  ttt  ry  of  K  f  m  *  r  i  l  a  -  S  w  a  m  t  h  .  A  Farfti  m  ik  of 
the  MS.  No,  17,  In  tb«  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Tueotioit  GoLDsTUCKKit.  Oblong  foltO|  pp.  26B  of  letter- 
press and  121  leare«  of  facaimileA.     Ctoth.     £4  4*. 

Manipulus  Vocabulonun ;  A  lihymitip:  Dictionary  of  the  EngUt^li 
J.iuigun^e,  Uv  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Mditecl,  wttti  tin  Alphabetical  Indei,  by 
Hlnry  B.  WuEATLitY.     8to.  pp.  xvf.  aad  370,  clutb.     14«. 

Manmng. — An  IxatiuiY  into  the  CnAEACTEa  ani>  Origin  of  thk 
Po»i»K»siira  At/GUKNT  in  En^liih  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  tbe  late 
Iamk^  Mawhjwo,  Q,A,S.,  Recorder  of  Uxford.     STO.pp.  iv.  and  90.     2*. 

March. — A  CoMPAftATme  Gramuae  of  thb  Anglo-Saxon  Lanouage  j 

in  vrblcb  iLs  forms  are  illustrated  by  tboae  cif  tbe  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Old  Saiuii,  Old  Priesic,  Old  Nor**-,  and  Old  Huh-Gerrrniu.  By 
PuANctti  A.  Maiicii,  LL.D.     Demy  Svo.  cloth»  pp.  xi.  aud  253.     1873.     IOj. 

Markliain.— QcicaiTA  Geammar  and  Dicttonaby.     Contribntionj}  to- 

K  wards  a  Grammar  and   Dictionary  of  Qnkhua,  the   Langi^e  of  the  Yncas  of 

H  Peru;  collected  by  C(,awt:<Ta   It.  Mahkham,  F.S.A.,  CJorr.  Mem.  of  Ibe  Uni- 

^^MVjversity  of  Chile.  Author  of  '*  Cfiaco  and    Lima/'  and  *'Tra?eta  in  Pem  and 
^BBKtndia/*    lo  one  fol.  crown  flvo.,  pp.  223,  cloth.     £\>  lit.  6d. 

HLaxkhani.— O LLA nt a :  A  Diuma  rrr  thk  Qcichca  Lanquaor.     Text, 

Tfttuslntion,  and  Introduction,  By  Cl£MI£NT«  R.  Makkham^  F.E.O.S.  Crowu 
8to  ,  pp.  128,  cloth.     It.  tiff. 

Markham. — A  Memoie   of  tuf.  Ladt  Ana  de  Osoaio,  Countess  of 

Chinchon,  and  Vice  Quet^n  of  Peru,  A>o.  1629-39.  With  a  Plea  for  the 
rorrect  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona  Genns.  By  Clsmknth  R.  Makkhah,  C.H., 
P. R.S.,  Commendador  da  Renl  Ordem  de  Chriato,  Socius  Academiae  Casdan-te 
Naturw  Curiumirum  Cugnom«n  Chtncbou.  Small  Ito,  pp.  112.  With  a  Map, 
2  PUtra,  and  numerotUi  Illu«trationi.     Uoiburgbe  binding.     2H9. 

Markham. — The  Nauhativks  or  xue  Mission  of  Geokob  Boglc, 
R.C-^M  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Mtttiuin^  to  Lhus.i. 
Edited,  with  Notea  and  Introduction,  and  live&  of  Mr.  Ou^^le  and  Mr.  M winning, 
by  CLEMiNTd  E  Mjjikham,  C.li.,  F.RS.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Mapa  and  Jilua- 
trartons*  pp.  dii.  314,  cL  'il«. 

Marsden's    Nnmismata    Orientalia.       New    International    Edition. 

I'art    1.      .4nn<5nt    hniidii    NVeitjhtii.       Lty  El>WAni>  TitoyiL«.   P.RS.,  el<3  ,   ete. 

WiLb  a  Plate  and  Map  of  the  ludm  of  Manu.    Royal  tto.  sewed,  pp.  &4.    t)«.  i^d. 
Part  II,    C^vinjs  of  the  Urtuki  rurkunitms.     Uy  Stanlky  Lak«  Poolb.     Eoyul 

4to.  pp.  iii,  and  ii,  imd  6  plati*.    y*. 

Put  111.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Barlieat  Tiroet  to  tbt  Fall 
of  the  Dyna«ry  tti  the  AehieaienidK.  By  BAJtCLAr  V.  lJr>,%ti,  Asthtiiiit* 
Keeper  of  Coina,  Uritiah  Muaeum.  4to.  pp.  riii.  aad  SG,  witb  three  autotype 
platea. 
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Linguhilc  PaUkatwn$  of  Truing"  t^  Ca. 


U.K.     4to,  7  ktmi^ 


Pirt  IV.  The  Toinft  of  theTnluni  DyTiiisty. 
pp.  iv.  Rod  22,  jmd  I  plate.    Just  ready. 

Part  V.  The  pAi-tbian  Coiaage,     By  Pbrcy  GA&Denoi, 
Plates  and  aboai  60  pages.     Nearly  ready. 

Mason. — BtreMAH :  its  People  and  Natural  Prodnctions ;  or  Kotw  ot 
the  Nations.  FaoDa,  Flora,  and  Mtnerala  of  Tef)ftsserim«  Pegn,  and  Bamtli. 
By  HeT.  F.  Maaon,  D.D.,  M.R.A*S.,  Correaponding  Member  of  ibc  Americia 
Oriental  Sodety,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History^  aod  of  the  Ly««n 
of  Natural  History,  New  York*  Svo.  pp.  xriii.  and  914,  cL  Ra&gooiv  1S6U.  l^ 

MasoiLi — Thk  Pau  Text  op  KjiCHCHAYAifo^s  Geaxmab,  with  E3(«iiii 
Annotations,  By  Fkancis  Ma^on,  D.D.  L  The  Text  Aphorisma,  1  v^itl 
II.  The  Roglish  A nnotationii,  including  the  Tarioua  Readings  of  »JI  todepei4«t 
Bunneae  Manuscripts,  the  Siniralese  Text  on  Terbtf  and  the  Cambodiiii  Ten 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  addrd  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisma.  la  fvt 
Parts.     Sro.  sewed,  pp.  208,  76,  aod  2S.    Toongoo,  1871*     £\    Ila.  M 

Mathews. — ABitAiUM  ben  Ezba^s  Unedited  CoMMENTAaT  ox  thsCiI' 

TiCLVSf  the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  IransJatioii  by  H.  I. 
Mathews,  B.A.,  Kxeter  College,  Oscford    8vo.  cl.  limp,  pp,  X.^  JI4,  24.  2itfii 

MathTirapraB.ida  Mlara. — A  Trilingual  Btctioxabt,  being  a  coIDpl^ 

hentive  Lexicon  in  English,  Urdij,  and  Hindi,  exhihitinj^  tbe  SyltablctfBi 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  dplaoatMit 
£nglisb|  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mxtwi*- 
PHASADA  Misra,  SecoEid  Master,  Qtieen^fl  College,  Beaarea,  Bto.  pp«xf.  n^ 
1330,  cloth.     Benares,  186d.    £2  *2s. 

Mayers. — Illfsteations  of  the  Lamaist  St^em  ik  Tibjst,  ilrawn  fm-m 
Chineae  Sources,  By  William  FREDBaicIt  MATCBt*  Kaq.,  of  Her  Britamk 
Majesty's  Conildar  Benrice,  China.    8vo.  pp.  24,  aewed.     1869*     1#.  6^. 

Mayers — Tite  Ciukesk  REAi»Ea*s  Manual.  A  Unndbook  of  Bi«v 
grraplticJiU  Historical*  Mythological,  and  General  Literary  Refereuce.  By  ^ 
F.  Mayehs,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.'a  Legation  at  Peking,  F.R-G^. 
etc.,  etc.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xsiv.  and  440.     £1  5t. 

Medlmrst. — Ceinkse  PrALoauEs,  Que^tiox^,  and  Familtak  SExrmrciss 
literaUy  IrnnskCed  into  English,  with  a  view  to  promote  commercial  interisoont 
and  aissist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Medhcrst,  D.D. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.     Hvo.  pp.  226.     18jr, 

Megha-Bnta  (Tlie).     (Cloud-Messenger.)      By  KalidaRa.      TranRlal 
from   the  Sanskrit  into   English  verse,  with  Notes  and  II lustrations.      By 
late   H.    H.    Wilson»  M*A.,  P.  R.S.,  Boden  Profeasor  of  Sauskrit  in  the  U 
TTcrsity  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.     The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Juk.nson\  aometli 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  tbe  College  of  the  Honourable  tbe  East  Ziutf 
Company,  Haileybury.      New  Edition.     4to.  cloth, pp.  xi.  and  180.      I0#.  $^ 

Memoirs  read  before  tbe  Antd^ropological  Sogutt  of  Lohdox,  IB6d 

1864.     8to.,  pp.^42,  cloth.     2la, 

Memoirs  read  before  the  AxxntiopoLOGiCAL  Socutt  op  Lo^doWi  1866*6. 

Vol.  I L     8?o. »  pp.  I.  464,  cloth.     2  is. 

Mills ^ — TnE  Indian  Saint;  or,  Buddha  and  Buddhism. — A  Sketch 
Historical  and  Criticnl.     By  C,  D.  B.  Mills.     8vo.  cL,  pp.  192.     7*.  6rf, 

Minocheheiji.^— Paiilati,  Gujarati,  ajcb  English  DrmuNAiiT, 

jAMAsrjt  Dastur  MiNOCHBHEiui  Jamasf  A^ana,  Fellow  of  the  Untteraity 
Bombay,  and  Member  of  the  Hombay  Branch  of  tbe   Royal   Aeiahc  8ociei 
Vol.  I.     (To  be  completed  in  three  Tolnmcs)     D«my  8vo.  pp.  oIxalx  and 
with  Photographic  Portrait  of  tbe  Author.     14«, 
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07  and  59  Ludtfaie  Rill,  London^  E,C, 
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Ultra. — The    ANTiQFrriEs    of    Oeissa.      By  Rajekdiuxaxa   SIitea, 

VoL  T.  Published  under  Order*  of  the  GovernMent  of  lodia.  FoHo,  cloth, 
pp.  ISO.     With  a  Map  and  U  TUles.     £\  4*, 

Moellendarff — IIandal  of  Chinese  Bidltoobaphy^  beiui?  a  List  of 

Works  und  Es^tnys  reltiting  to  China,  By  P.G.  atid  O.  P.  von  MoEi.i.iNDoaFF| 
Interpreters  to  II.l.G.M/s  Coaiulates  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  8vo.  pp.  fiii. 
and  37 B.     £Y  10*. 

Molea worth* — A  DrcTiONAET^  Mahatht  and  Engush.     Compiled  by 

J»  T.  M oti^ WORTH. ftsaiBted  by  Gkoeige  and  THOMAii  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J,  T.  MoLEiiwoiLTHi  Royal  4 to.  pp.  Jixx  and  022, 
board*.     Bombay,  1857.     £3  3j. 

MoleHWorth,^-A  Compejjdium  of  Moleswohth**  Maiuthi  anii  English 
DimoKA&T.  By  Bi^nA  PAnitANiU  Secoud  Edition,  lieviscid  and  Enlarged. 
Deray  b\o.  cloth/ pp.  ii.  and  624*     21*, 

Morley.^A  Dksceu^tive  CAiALoerB  of  tbe  Historical  Manuscripts 
in  the  ARABioaml  Piknian  LANftUAoea  preeerved  iu  the  Library  of  tbe  linyal 
A»iaiic  Soeiety  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaod.  By  VVjli.]aic  li.  MosLiT, 
M.R.A.S.     8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  100,  sewed.     London,  1854.     2#.  6rf. 

Morrison. — A  Dictionary  of  tile  Chiijesb  LAyeuAGi!,  By  the  Rev, 
R.  MoaRiRi>K,  n.U.  Two  vok.  Vol.  I.  pp.  i.  attd  762;  Yol.'lL  pp»  828, 
cloth.     Sbunghae,  1865.    £6  6«. 

Mttliaimn€d.-*-THE  Life  of  Mtthahmeb.     Based  on  Mtibammed  Ilm 

Islmk  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibo  Hiwhani.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fehdinand  WUrtl^- 
FKLD.  The  Arabic  Text.  fivo.  pp,  1026*  ae wed.'  Price  21*.  inuoduction, 
Kotea,  and  Index  in  Gennaa.  6to.  pp.  IxiiL  aod  266,  sewed.  7«.  6<f.  Each 
part  ftold  ftepanitely. 
Tbcto*l  tMued  on  iLi'  .MdnuncriiJU  of  the  Berlin,  LeiiHJo,  Gotha  and  Leytleo  LibrudeA^  ha  a 
tHfen  ctircfuUy  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  firlntcd  with  tlie  utmost  exAcmet*. 

Muir. — OiUBiNAL  Saxskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Keltgioii  and  Inatitutiona.  Coltecied,  Traneiated,  and 
Illtistrated  by  JoHX  Muiu,  Ea^..  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  t*b.D, 

Vol  L  Mythical  and  Lcf^eodary  Accounts  of  theOngin  of  Caite,  with  an  Inquiry 
Into  its  exiitence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged. 
8to.  pp.  IX.  5i2,  cloth.     18t>H.     2U. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trana-HimaUyan  Origin  of  the  Hindiia,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Wefltcnt  Bmnclie«i  of  the  Arvan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additiona* 
8vo.  pp.  xtxii.  and  512,  cloth.'     J8I L     21  *. 

VoL  III.  The  Veda*:  Opitiiona  of  thetr  Aurbors,  and  of  later  lodian  Writera.  on 
their  Origin.  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  rcTued  and  enlarged. 
»vo.  pp.  xtxii.  312.  cloth.     1^68.     16«. 

Vol.  IV.  CompAriflon  of  the  Vedie  with  tbe  later  representatioDa  of  tlie  principal 
Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition  Ueyiaed.   8iro.   pp.  svL  and  624,  cloth.    1873.  2lj- 

V^oL  V.  Contributiona  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Coamogony,  Mythology,  Keligioua 
Ideal,  Life  nod  Manners  of  the  lodiana  io  the  Vedic  Age.  ^f  o.  pp  xti.  W2^  cloUi, 
1«70.     2\». 

Miiller, — ^The  Sacreb  HorNs  of  the  BfiAnicTfra,  os  preserved  to  ua 

in  the  oldest  collection  of  rvligioui  poetry,  ttie  Rig- Veda- Sanhira,  tranalated  and 
eipUined.  By  F.  Max  .Mullek,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  All  Soula'  College  ;  Profetaor 
of  Comparative  Pbiiology  at  Oiford ;  Foreign  Mennher  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc.,  etc.  Volume  I.  llymna  to  tbe  $tarata  at  the  Storm  Goda*  8vo. 
pp.  clii.  and  264.      \i»,  6d, 

MuHer. — Tnr.  Hymn»  of  the  Rio-Yeba  in  the  Samhita  and  Pnda  Texts. 
Reprinted  frurn  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F,  Max  Muh.ijr,  i>f,A..  etc,  Sei^orid 
edition.  Wttli  the  Tvso  Texts  ou  Paiallel  Paget.  In  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  17U0, 
•ewed.     ^2i.  [In  th§pi$$$^ 
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DmgmMk  PmUSemtkm  pf  TVitw^  ^  'C», 


Mailer. — LscTm  ov 


Vimac     Bj  F.  Mix  Uiun, 


hcr«fUeFrnckl 
gmililln  ;  om  TDX  Jot  of  twm  SsAn-Wosur.     A  BuddEuil  Brmmt 

Orova  8««».,  pf.  xvi.  Mil  IM,  doth,    4«»  «^ 

SflloplldqraaaM.— Stost  of  ITm^  ;  mi  Epitodt  of  tbi  lUiii-Blilnu. 


WnjLLUtt,  M  JL    The  Mftnod 


Vanidijrn  VtmnmM.  ftutma;  os,  tbs  larsiiiviiB  of  KiKJtmt    Tnm^ 

Uttd  hr  the  Fkm  Tsmt  bvm  the  iiBpahl^hiii  S—ihih  arigi— L  Bf  Drv  Jrun 
JouT,  Uamniiy,  Wwzbvf.  Wtdi  a  F^etfMe,  X«l»  cfieiy  «iiic«l,  a Uia 
of  QnoiaiiMi  £noB  2f anda  n  tfi«  priaapal  Iniiaa  Digiih,  aad  a  g^mjod  blcL 

VewBtaiL  —  A  DicnoirAmT  or  Modexit  Axabic  — 1.  Anglo- AnMe 
DMrtioBftTT.  2,  An^&rabie  TocilMlarf*  S.  Arah<H&igBA  l>ietioww j«  if 
F.  W.  NcwMiur.  Knentaa  lYu^ejior  of  Vmnaitf  CdUcfe,  Lo^^oa.  lit 
vok.  cn>«is  Svou,  pp.  XTi  aad  376  —4414,  dock,    itl  1«- 

VewmaiL^ — A  Bjjtdbooe  of  KousB^r  Ab^juc,  consisting  of  a  Practicil 
Oram  mar,  vith  tnuncToot  Examplls.  Dialogues,  and  fCg*ipn>cr  Rrtfgl^  ia  »> 
Hmropeaii   Type,     Bj   F.   W.    Nkwman«    Emeritiis    FhslaMr  ol  Uoiwvtf  ^ 
C<»Ue«e,  Loodon ;  (ormtr\w  Fellow  of  UalUol  Colkfe,  Oxford.    Poit  BiOt  pp^ 

zz.  and  1*^1,  docb.     l^adoo,  1666.    G«. 

VewmaiL^ — The  Tkxt  of  tb£  lamsE  Isscbittioxs,  with  interliiicsr 
Latin  TraAiUtioa  and  Kotei«  By  FaAXcta  W,  Nkwiiaj^,  late  ¥roiemar  of 
Latin  at  Uaitenitj  CoUcge,  Loodoo*     8vo,  pp.  xwL  aad  54«  sewed.    2«. 

HewnuuL. — OBTHoerr :  or,  a  simple  mode  of  Accenting  English^  lot  j 
the  advantage  of  Poreignert  aad  of  all  Leamera.  By  Pbawcm  W,  Nawiiay,  | 
EmeriLfiB  Profeiaor  of  Utufcfviiy  College,  LondoiL  8vo.  pp.  2B,  sewed.  186$.  U. 

Vodal. — ElEMEXTOS   DE    G&iHlTlCA    QuiCHU-i  6   IdIOMA    DR  LOS  YsCAJk 
Bajo  Jot  Aospiciot  de  la  UedenCora,  Soeiedad  de  Pil&atropo*  para  meyorar  la  { 
fuerte  de  loa  Aborijenea  Pemanof,     For   el    Dr.  Jo«b  FafUiAJfDEX   Kodal,  < 
Abogado  de  los  1  HbunAtes  de  Josticia  de  la  Eepdblica  del  Per6.     Uojal  dfo. 
clotb,  pp.  zrt  and  441.     Appendix,  pp.  9.     £1  1#. 

HodaL— Loii  Vi>'cuLos  dk  Ollaxta  y  Cum-Kcctllor.      Dbama   k» 

Quicaua.  Obra  Cootpilada  y  E^porgada  con  la  A'ersioo  Castetlana  aX  Frente 
de  lu  Tealo  por  el  Dr,  Josi^  Pbkjvanosz  Nooal,  Abogado  de  los  Tribuoalei 
de  Jostida  de  la  Rep(ibliea  del  PerQ.  Rajo  lo«  Auspicios  de  la  Redentora 
Sociedaii  de  Fil&Rtropo»  para  Mejoror  la  Suerte  de  loa  Aborijetiet  Peruaooa. 
Roy,  8vo.  bdi.  pp.  70.     iS7i.     7i.  Hd. 

Hotley, — A  Comparative  GfiAMMAE  of  the  Fuench,  Italian,  SPAyisH, 
AND  PoKTUCitrtHB  Lasouaofj*.  Bj  EiiWts  A.  A^foTLEY.  CrowD  oblong  »vo, 
dotb,  pp.  IV.  and  396.     7$,  6</, 

Nmtt — Fkaomksts  of  a  Samahttak  Taegitm.  Kditcd  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.  With  an  lotroductioo.  ooniaming  a  Sketch  of  Samantafi  History, 
Dogma,  md  Litt-niture.  By  J.  W.  NuTT,  M.A.  Demy  8?o.  doth,  pp,  viii, 
17;^*  and  Si.     With  Plate.     1874.     13t. 


67  and  59,  Ludyate  Eill,  London^  E,C. 

Butt. — A  Sketch  of  8AMABiT.or  History,  Bogma^  and  Literatuhe. 

I'ublijibed  as  an  Introduction  to   **  Fragmetiu  of  a   Samarita^a  THrgam,      By 
J.  W.  NuTT,  M.A.     Demy  dvo.  dotU,  pp.  tfiii.  and  112.     187i.     6*. 

Hutt. — ^Two  Treatises  oi?  Vkiib:^  cokiainixo  Feeblij  and  Dofble 
Letteii«  by  R,  Jehudja  Hajug'  of  Fez,  transktod  into  Hebrew  from  the  onginnl 
Arabic?  by  R,  MoAee  Gikatilini  of  Cor*iov»;  witb  tbe  Treatise  un  rmictuatiou 
by  the  «ime  Author,  transliili;d  bv  Abiiu  Ezra.  Editffd  frum  Biidliiiiu  MSS. 
witb  an  English  Traualation  by  J-  V.  Nurr,  M.A.    Dem?  8vo.  s^iwed^  pp.  312. 

Oera  LlEda  Book,  from  a  Maiuiw-ript  of  the  Thirteenth  CentutT, 
wilh  the  pijrtinK-iiJw  of  \\w  I'ropiierwr,  0.  Over  dc*  Linden,  of  tbt?  lioldtr. 
Tbt?  Uriffinal  Krlsiun  Tixt.  ha  vcritit-d  bv  Ur.  J,  U.  Ottema;  JictoiiipauiiHi 
by  un  English  Vltsichi  of  Dr.  Ottenia'a  Dtttch  TranslatioQ,  by  William  K. 
Sandb.4ck,     8fa.  cL  pp.  xivii.  and  223-     6i. 

Ollanta:  A  Bra^ia  m  the  Quicuua  LANsciAaB.      See  under  Maekbam 

ftrid  under  Nodal. 

OrieEtal  Congress.— Heport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Tnterna- 
tioQftl  Cuuifro^  of  OrueQ talis l«  held  in  London,  1S74.    Boy,  8vo.  paptir,  pp.  76.  6«. 

Oriental  Congress  — Tbaksactions  of  the  Seco?o>  Session  of  the 
IifTBKNATioNAL  CoNQiiEss  OF  OuiENTALisTs,  held  lu  I.ondnu  111  Stptembtir, 
1874.  Edited  by  Robkbt  K.  DatJOLA«,  Honorary  Secretary.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  riii.  and  4o6.    21#. 

Osbnm. — Toe  MoyrME>"TAL  History  of  Egvft^  as  recorded  on  the 
Ruiof  of  Uer  TempIcD,  Pa)a<:e«t  »tid  Tombs.  By  William  Okburn.  Iliuitrated 
witb  Mapa,  Plaice,  etc.    *2  fole.  ^to.  pp.  lii.  &nd  WW  ;   vii.  aad   K43,  doth. 

Vol.  1,—Trtm,  the  OcAnnleition  of  the  VaUcy  to  the  TUitof  the  Patiiarch  Abrein. 
V*>1.  II.— From  Ike  \m\  of  Abraro  to  Uus  Eiodiu. 

Palmer. — EorpTiATf    Chronicles,   with  a  harmony  of    Sacred    ami 
Egyptian  Cbronolof^j,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Afisyriiin  Aotiquitiea. 
By  William    Palmbk,  M.A.*«nd  late  Fellow  of  AUgdolen  Colktre,  Oxford. 
voU..  8vo.  clothf  UP.  Ixxir.  and  42B,  and  viii,  tLnd  Ii36.     1U6].      12^. 

Palmer, — A  Concise  BirnoNARY  of  the  I^usiax  Lanouagk.  By  E, 
U.  Palmer,  M>A.,  Proft^sor  uf  Arabic  in  tho  UniTcraity  of  Cambridgo. 
Square  16mo.  pp,  viii.  and  364,  eloth.     10«  td. 

Palmer. — Lkayes  from  a  Word  HrxTEk's  Note  Book.  Being  some 
Contributioa*  t<j  Engll*!i  Etymoloj^y.  By  the  Etv  A.  Bmytmb  Palmer,  B.A., 
iomctime  Schokr  in  tbe  UniTcxTsity  of  Dublin.    Cr.  8iro.  cl.  pp.  xii,-316.  7#.  6rf. 

Palmer. — The  Soko  op  the  Eeed;  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H. 
Falmbb,  M.A*|  Ciunbridge.   Crown  8ro.  pp.  20B,  bundjtonirly  bound  in  cloth.  5«. 

Amonji;  the  Ccntentg  will  be  funnd  triui»Iatioiis  from  Bftfii,  from  Omer  cl  Ktielyibn,  and 
ftom  other  Peftiaa  u  well  at  Arabic  poetj, 

Pand-Kumah.  —  The  pAND-NiitAH  ;  or,  Books  of  Counsels.  By 
Adahbau  3diKA^pAMD.  Traiitflsted  from  Pc;blevi  into  Gujerathif  by  Harbad 
Sberiarjft*  Dadabboy.  And  from  Gujerathi  into  Engtiah  by  the  He?.  Shapurji 
Edalji.     Fcap.  8»o.  tewed.     1870.     bU 

PaQdit*8  (A)  Remarks  on  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Translation  of  the 

*'  Kio-Vkha."    Sanskrit  and  English.    Fcap.  8?o,  aewed.     187^.    Gt/. 

PaSpati — ^fiTtJDES  StTR  tE6  TcHINOniANfes  (GyPMEh)  OU  BoufcMIKIfS  DB 
L'EMrtu:  Ottoman.  I'ar  Alexandae  G.  PajsPati^  M*0.  Large  Svo.  ieiitfd« 
pp.  xii.  and  d&i.    CooaCiijitiDopk,  lb71.    28#, 
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Zinffuistic  Puhlkaiiam  of  Truhner  ^  Co. 


PatelL — CowASTix  Pathll's  CirBoy©LOGT,  contftining  correspotidiiig 
Dftt»  of  the  difTerent  Era^  used  bj  Chiifftuuu,  J«ws,  Greeks,  Hind  at, 
Moharoedftn*,   Purseejit  Chinet«t   JapftneM,   etc.      Bj   Cowaji^£S  Sorabjkb 

pATEti.,    4to,pp.  Tiii,  and  J84,  cloth,     50#, 

PekLng  Gazette.— Translation  of  the  Peking  Gtizette  for  1872,  1873, 

18r4»  1875,  and  187(J.     &vo.  p|H  13T,  124,  160,  177.     IOj.  Brf.  each. 

Percy. — Blshop  Fsunr's  Folio  Ma^tpscbipts— Ballads  a5'd  Bo3iAJffCE3, 
Edited  bj  John  W.  fiolat^  M.A-,  Fellow  and  late  AssistAnt  Tutor  of  Cbri«t'« 
College,  Cambfidge;  and  Ffed£?rick  J.  Furnimll.  M.A.,  of  Trinitv  ilidl,  Cam- 
bhdge  ;  ossiBied  by  ProfosMr  Child,  of  H&rwird  IJniverftity,  CambrulgLS  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  ete.  In  3  vnlume**  VoL  L,  pp.  610;  Vol.  2,  pp.  681, ; 
Val.  8,  pp.  640.  Demy  8ro.  half-bound,  £4  4*.  Extra  demy  8w.  half-bound, 
en  Whatman'*  ribbed  paper,  dSB  6*.  Exitra  royal  8vt>,,  paper  ooveii^OQ  What- 
raan'a  best  ribbed  paper^  £10  10^.  JLarga  4to.,  paptir  eo?ec%  on  Whatman'! 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

Pliildagieal  Society  (Traiwactioiia  of  The).     A  Complete  Set,  in- 

eluding  the  Ptocetdinge  of  the  Pliilolotrical  Society  for  the  year*  18i2-l853. 
6  Tok  The  Philoiogieal  Society's  TrtinBaetione,  1854  to  1876 ►  15  Tola.  The 
PhibLogiGal  Soetety's  Extra  Voltimea.  9  rob*  la  all  SO  toU.  8fO.  bound  in 
clAth  lettered.    £19  3«.  6(/. 


Froeeedings  (The)  of  the  Philological  Society  for  ibe  years  ^642-1853. 


6  TOl», 


•»♦  Very  few  lets  remain  for  lale. 

TransQctions  of  the  rhilologicaj  Society^  1864-1876.     16  vols.  8vo,  cl.     £10  16*. 

•»«  The  Volamei  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,.  axe  only  to  he  jhad  in 
complate  seter  aa  abo^e. 

Separati  Volumtm, 

For  1854:  «ontainiDg  papers  by  Rct,  J.  W.  Blakiiley,  Rev.  T.  U.  Cockayne, 
Rev.  J.  DoTie»,  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Dr.  ThetMl.  Goldsiiicker,  Prof.  T.  Hewitt 
Key,  J.  M.  Kembk-,  Dr.  li.  G.  Latham,  J.  M.  Ludlov^ %  HeQiileigh  Wedgwood, 
et4L     8vo*cL     £i  IOj. 

For  1855  :^  with  papers  by  Dr.  Carl  Ahel^  Dr.  W.  Bleek,  Est,  Jno.  Dariea,  Min 
A.  Gttrney,  Jaa,  Kennedy,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  R,  G.  Latham,  Henry  Maiden, 
W,  Hitlley,  Thoa.  Watts^  Hen^eigh  Wedgwood,  etc.     In  4  parts.    8vo.     XI  it. 

*^  Kimilarai  Lang:uage  of  Australia,  by  W.  Ridley ;  and  False  Etymologies,  by 
n.  Wed gwotxi^  separately.     U. 

For  lHo6-7:  with  papers  by  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Lewis  Kr.  Daa, 
M.  de  Haan,  W.  C.  Jotirdnin,  Jamea  Kennedv.  Prof.  Key,  Dr.  G.  Lathani,  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  J,  J,  8.  Perowne,  tlensleig^h  Wedgwood,  K.  F.  Weymouth,  Jo** 
Yates,  etc.  7  parts.  8?o.  (The  Papers  relating  to  the  Society  *  Dictionary 
are  omitted.)     £1   IQi. 

*«*  The  prise  of  the  rolumea,  1854  and  1855,  ia  2U.  each.  T)mt  of  the  volume 
for  1856-7,  30f.  The  sulisequent  volomea  are  12«.  each^  exceptinj^  iLai  for  1858: 
including  the  volume  of  Enrly  English  Poems,  Livea  of  the  Sainta,  euited  from  MSS. 
by  F,  J.  Fumivall;  and  paf>srs  by  Em.  Adams,  Prof.  A nfrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge, 
ReT.  Franda  Cinwfurd^  M.  de  Haan  Hettema,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,,  Dr.  Lottoer,  etc 
8to.  ol.  12f, 

For  1859:  with  papem  by  Dr.  E.  Adamft,  Prof,  Anfrecht,  Herb.  Coleridge,  F.  J. 
Furnivftll,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  C  Lottnar^  Prof.  De  Morgan,  F.  Pulttlgf^ 
Htoskigh  Wtdgwood,  etc.    8ir©^,  cl,    \'i$,  "^ 
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Philologieal  Society  (Transactiona  of  The) — -continued, 

ForlSGO-l;  including"  The  Plftjr  of  the  Sftcrament;  and  Pubcou  agnu  Arluil^  the 
Panaion  cif  our  Lord,  in  Coraisih  and  Englisli,  both  from  MSS.,  editiNl  hy  Dr. 
Whitkf  Stoke*;  and  papers  by  Dr.  E,  Adams,  T.  F.  BsTham,  Rev.  Dofwetit 
Coleridfire.  Herbert  Coleridge,  Sir  John  F,  Davis,  Dan  by  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  U, 
K*y,  Dr,  C.  Lotlaet,  Bishop  Thirlwoll,  Hewsleigh  Wed^wooJ,  R.  F.  Wey- 
monthf  «Lc.     8vo.  cl,     I2tf. 

For  1862-3  :  witli  pflpen  by  C.  B.  Ca^flej,  D.  P.  Fry,  Pi»t  Eey,  H.  Mnldt^n, 
Biih.  Moni^  i\  w.  Newmim^  Bobert  P«acack»  Homkigh  WcdgwtKHl,  K.  F, 
WcjmauiU,  etc.    Bvo.  ol.     12i. 

For  1864  :  containing  L  Manmng'f  ([Jas,)  Inquiry  into  the  Character  iind  Origin 
•f  the  Piwsewive  Attj^meiit  in  English,  etc  ;  2.  ifewmtm's  (Francis  AV.)  Teit  of 
the  IguTine  luAcrimian*,  with  lutcrlinoaf  Latin  TranAlation;  3.  Barnet*i  fpr. 
W.)  Grammar  and  tilowary  of  the  Doraet  Dialect;  4.  Gwrcann  An  Bys — ^The 
Creation:  a  Cornish  Mystery,  Coniisb  and  Engliali,  with  Noiea  by  Whitley 
Stoker  etc     8tu.  cL     12tf. 

•  ,•  Sepantelf  r  Manoii^^i  luqiury,  Af. — ^Noimiaii't  IgnTine  Inwriptioo,  Zs. — 
StoWs  Gwreaoa  Aa  liya,  $*. 

For  1855:  incladiof?  Wbeatley'i  (tl.  B.)  Diotionory  of  Eednplicatod  Word*  in  the 
English  Languflge;  and  papers  by  Prof  Aufrecht,  Ed.  Brook,  C,  B,  Cavley, 
Ker.  A.  J.  Church,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Rev.  E.  H.  Knoirlci^  Prof.  H.  Maiden, 
Hon.  G,  P.  Marah,  John  Rhyi*  Guthbrand  Vigfus»on|  Ueoilcigh  Wedgwood,  H. 
B.  Wheatley^  etc.    8to,  cL     i2i. 

For  1866 :  includioff  1.  Gregor*e  (Rev.  Walter)  Banfiahire  Dialect,  with  Glosfiar? 
of  Words  omitted  by  Jamieaon;  2.  Edmonditon*!  (T.)  Gloaiary  of  the  Shetland 
Diiilect;  and  pan«r«  by  Prof.  Caisal,  C.  BL  Cayley,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 
Key,  Guthhrand  VigfnssoAf  Uenstaigh  Wedgwood,  etc,    8vo.  ol.     12«. 

•,•  The  VuluTnei  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  out  nf  print. 
Beaidea  cootributiooa  in  the  shape  of  Taluable  and  interesting  papen,  the  volume  for 
1867  also  includes:  K  Peaooek'a  (Rob.  B.)  Gloeaary  of  the  Hondred  of  LotMdalo; 
and  2.  Ellis  (A.  J.)  On  Palseotype  representing  Spoken  Sounds;  and  on  the 
Dtphtboii^  *MJy."  The  volume  for  I86a-9^1.  ElJis^s  fA.  J,)  Onljr  Bn^liih 
Fknolraation  of  Henry  HI.  in  Oct.  1258;  to  which  art^  addi.*a  "  The  Cuckoo's  §ong 
■ad  **The  PriflonerV Prayer/'  Lyrics  of  the  XllI,  Century,  with  Glosaarr;  and  2. 
Stokes's  fWliitley)  Cornish  GUasaary.  That  for  1870-2— L  Murray**  i^Ja*.  A.  II.) 
Dialect  or  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  with  a  linguiatical  map.  That  for 
187S-4 — Sweet's  (IL)  History  of  English  Sounds. 

Fof  187d-6 :  containing  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris  (President),  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Addreaiiet,  I.  Some  Boureea  of  Arpn  Mythology  by  £.  L.  Brattdr(;th  ; 
2.   C.  B.  Cayley  on  Certain   Italian  Dinr>inutives ;  3.  Changes  mnde  by  four 

Joung  Children  in  Pronouncing  English  Words,  by  Jaa.  M,  llenziea*^  4.  Tbe 
lanx  Langnikge,  by  U.  Janner ;  5.  The  Dialect  of  West  Soawinet,  by  P*  T. 
Elworthy;  6.  Engfish  Metre,  by  Prof,  J.  B.  Mayor;  7.  WonU,  Logto,  and 
Grammar,  by  D.  Sweet ;  8.  The  Rutsian  Language  and  its  Dialects,  by  W.  R. 
Mordll ;  9.  Relics  of  the  Comiah  Lang:uage  in  Mount's  B«y,  by  H.  Jenner* 
Purta  1  and  2,  8vo. 
V*  Part  3  it  in  the  preii. 

Tha  Somty^§  Extra  Volumei* 

t*i  (Rev,  W.  W.)  MoBto-Oothie  Glossary,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline  of 
_„  BsO'Gothie  Grammar,  and  n  List  of  Anglo-Svion  and  old  and  modern  Eng- 
lish   Words  etymologioalty  oonneoted   witn    Maiso-Gothic.      Loudon,   1868. 
6q«  8to.  cl     ds. 

Medi«val  Greek  Texts:  A  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Compoaitions  in  Vulgar 
Greek,  prior  to  a.d.  1600.  With  Prolegomena  and  Critical  Note*  by  W, 
Warner.  Part  h  Seren  Poems^  three  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time. 
Londoni  1870.    8yo.    lOf.  eid. 
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hililt      A   Tamil   If  a -j !#{»'»'.«  ;  of,  ViJ.   r.ir--'rI.MTi:c. 

liulitf>l  uf  Iti'it  IrfKiKiiNirM,  Ml  f»i*  fZ-ift  '*f  fr.,f.\^Arf  vsui  -^moiii.  Tm  =t>c«ii 
\iit>HliiiliiiU.a,  A)i)iriiilW!«-a,  v.hu^%\u\x%%  fU«.l.Tr  lj»%cn3,  Aoalviea  -X  L-^ev 
|i«<t-iU,  riiiii|ititUiU.  Onti'Inl  \h,r.twfut%,  MttA  4  K«7  'o  Ci«  Ezer=uea.  Bj  £r. 
U    \i    t*(t|*ii      Tliiiil  viltiltiii,  Hvo.  cloth,  pp.  ir.  Md  .'^■14.     2I«. 

V\hK\Ua  VrnkAMi;  i«r.  'Diu  tVukrit  (irammar  of  Varamchz.  wz:L  th« 
\Vaiim^ui4i\  v^UiuiirtiiiM)  of  UhmiinUii.  The  firit  complete  edicioa  of  the 
\^>4^  u«l  tvxV  ^uU  Vi^iuiuH  UrAiliiiKii  fnini  a  ColUtion  of  Six  Maniuchpts  it 
k\.  liy^iivMik  \  *Wi\\\  i^\  OxUkut.  Hiul  thr  I.il)rAnes  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socftr 
« i.t  .1.  ^«.x«  li^lu  U\Hi«\>.  wi^U  ^vpuMiii  Notes,  an  EngflUh  Translation,  lod 
..i.y  ;  VN^'v  'V  ^oixU  tv«  vkhu-U  U  prrAxed  an  easy  Introdnction  to  Pnkm 
..    ,.  .  ,.       ''\    "      M    \\-^''^i.     ^M«d  iwue,  with  new  Preface,  and  cor- 

^> ..,  ,.\       C     -^      '^  >    >.  \XK'.  K.    or,   tho   fir*t  part  of  the  Book  of 

H ■»     '^     » ■•■ »  •*  v*«    tMoent   n^Utcions.     By   Osmond  db 

N   .      \      "^^ .'     .-.  »  ...  *.i\t  >«>.  cls'Ch.     i'Zjt. 

v....      ,  s,  .         *    V  xxs  .       ,N  '    ''N .    vx    I'*  ."Ti/iyvitT.       Being  an 

"...  ,  >.  .1  N     >v    'Av  '       ^^   ■  *  tn  A^rendix  explaining 

,  *      .     .    V     . s  -.     \    ■■.    Nkx    .*^>v>k.    ^'leen's  College, 

'^  K V       v-.i.s^v  .'^  t-*.<  .-/«sr=.x<n:.  N.W.P.     Rojtl 

v» ■*       .        ■      «.,  v. 

XN-**  V*.      ^Nx,-    .      v^  <<v    .-r.Tmy  o:  the  Hnn^r*.    By  Rix  Raz, 
\    ■'.     -K Xi.»*^  .^-lA  .'.  ^A'jTAlone,     With  4$  plates.     4:o.  pp.  xiv.  and 

v#.v^.      V  v«  iwHHvs  oy  THE  AxGLO-Sixox  ToxGUF..     Frv^in  the  Danish 
,    \«A.xiuu»  K»k.  Professor  of  Literary    History   in.  and  Librarian   to.  the 
ww.^vi'^iiy  of  Copenhagen,   etc.      By  Benjamin'  Thorpe.     Second  edition, 
cotixvced  and  improTed.     Idmo.  pp.  '200,  cloth.    5f.  6iL 

SawlisflOlL — A  CoMMEyxAJRY  on  the  Cry ei form  TyscRirn.^ys  of 
Babylonia  and  AssTRLi,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Bdbyton, 
>7  Major  il.  C.  Kawlinso.n.    8\o.  pp.  8»,  sewed.     London,  ISou.     iijt.  6.i. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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EawlinsoB. — OuTLrrrEs  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Ins<^nptionB  of 

Niticveh.  By  Lieut.  Col  Rawlisbo?*,  C.B.,  followed  by  some  Remnrks  by 
A*  H.  Layahd,  Escj,,  D,C.L,     8vo. ,  pp.  xliv.^  sewed.     London,  1852.     1«. 

Eawlinson.  —  Inscriftion  of  Tioiath  Pfleser  I.,  Ktxg  of  Assyria, 
itA.  1150,  ae  tTfinslHttJ  by  Sir  II.IUwunsos,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hincks, 
and  Dr.  Opprrt,    Publishfcl  by  the  Royal  Asii^tic  Sociefy.   8vn,  sd.,  pp.  7i.   2«, 

Bawling  OB,— Notes  ox  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia.  By 
Colont^  Rawllnson-,  C.B,     8vo.  sd.,  pp.  48.     l#. 

Eedhanie.— The  Titrkish  CAstPAio^s^EKV  Vade-Mecitm:  op  Ottoman 
CoLLOQttiAt  iMKotTAOE  i  conlaimog  «  concise  Ottoniftn  Grainmar  ;  »  ctrefwUy 
ftelectjcK}  Vocubul«ry,  alpUaheticaUj  arranged,  in  two  parts,  Hnglisb  and  Turki»b, 
and  Tiirktsb  and  Engli»h:  also  a  few  Familiar  Dialogue*;  tb«  whole  in  Knglisb 
characters.  By  J*  W,  RBDMOUfiK,  F.H.A.S.  Oblong  32mo.  limp  cloth,  pp. 
iv.  and  3^2.     &4. 

Eenan. — An  Essat  out  the  Age  and  ANTrain:TY  of  the  Boox  of 

Nabatm.eak  AoBicuLTiTKE.  To  wbicb  is  added  an  TnauKoral  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  CiTili^ation.  Uy  M.  Bbikust 
Rr.>'A>fp  Membre  de  f  Institute    Crown  Rvo.,  pp.  ivi.  and  1*11,  clolh.    3*.  6rf, 

Beyne  Celtique. — The  Retite  Celtique,  a  Quart oriy  Mupzine   for 

Celtic  Pbilology,  Ltteratnrct  and  History.  Edited  with  tbe  asaistunce  of  the 
Chief  Celtic  Scholars  of  the  BKtiah  Islands  and  of  the  Continent,  and  Con- 
dactcd  by  IL  Gaii>oz.     Hvo.     Sabacription,  £l  per  Voluoiic* 

Bliyi. —  LKeruREs  ox  Wklsh  Pmtlology.  By  John  Rhts.  Cr.  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  45S.     12$. 

Eig'Veda^ — Srfl  Miiller. 

Big-Veda-SanMta :   The  Saceeb  Htmxs  of  thb  Brahicaxs,     Trana- 

lated  and  explained  by  F.  Max  Mullkr,  M.A..  LL.D..  Fellow  of  All 
Sotils*  College,  Professor  of  Coniparatiire  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Inslitute  of  Fratice,  etc^  ete.  Voi>  I.  Hymnh  to  tu«  MAkUT«,  or  tmr 
Stoh«-Gods.      8vo.  pp.  clii*  and  2*54.  cloth?    18<j9.     I2f,  6«/, 

Rig-Yeda  SaoMta. — A  Collection  of  AxcimrT  Hindu  Hymns.     Con- 

stitutinj?  the  First  Ashtuka^  or  Book  of  the  Rig-Teda ;  the  oldest  nutbority  for 
the  rdipoii*  and  socinl  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit  by  the  kte  H,  B.  Wilsom,  M.A.  Snd  Ed,,  with  n  Postscript  by 
Br;  FiTfBDWARD  Hall.     VoL  I.     6to,  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348^  price  2U. 

Kig-veda  SanMta. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Asht&kaa,  or  books  of  tbe  I^ig-Vedn,  the  oldest 
Authority  forthe  Keligions  and  SocihI  Inbtitutions  of  th|f  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horacb  Hayman  Wilsos,  M.A., 
F.R.S,,  etc.  Edited  bv  E.  K.  Cowkll,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcotra 
Suiskrit  College.     Vol.  IV.,  8to.,  pp.  214,  cloth.     Hi. 

^  few  eopiet  of  Vols.  IL  and  liL  tUH  Ufl,         [  Fol*.  V.  9nd  VL  in  tin  Prm. 

Eoe  and  Fryer. — Tratei^s  in  Inbia  in  the  Seyknteentm  CexTtTBT. 

Ily  Sir  'Imom*s  Roe  and  Dr.  Johw  Fryer.  Repriated  from  the  "  Calcuttm 
Weekly  Englishman."^     &to.  cloth,  pp- 474«     7i.  6</. 

Boehrig. — The  Shortest  Road  to  German.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  both  Teachers  and  Students.  By  F.  L.  0.  EoiURio.  Cr.  8fo.  clbth, 
pp.  rii.  RDd  225.     1974.     1m.  6^. 

Rogers. — Notice  on  the  Dinars  of  the  Abbassede  Dynasty.  By 
Edward  Thomar  Roqi:r»,  late  IT.M.  Consul,  Cairo.  8vo,  pp,  44,  with  a 
Map  and  four  Autotype  Plates.    5f. 
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Bosny. — A  GituiiEin  op  tub  CimrKSE  L^^gijagb.  By  ?niics$or 
Lbon  dx  Ro«{«r.    8?o.  pp.  48.     lS7i.     3«. 

Bndy.- — The  Ckixese  MiLXDAROf  Lakguaoe,  after  OUeitdorfft  J^m 

Method  of   Learning  LftngangM«      B^r  CujuiLB*    Rtn>Y,      Ib  I  Vikii 

VoL  L    Grammar.     8vo.  pp.  218*    £l  U* 
Sabdakalpadnima»  the  well-known   Sanskrit   Dictionary  of  BajIi 

Raukak^nta    Dbta.      Iq  Benguli  cbftnicters.      ito.       Parte  I  lo  40.    i^ 

cour&e  of  publication.}     3t.  td,  each  part. 

Sakimtala. — Kalidasa's  CAmrNtALl.     Tbe  Bengal!  B«cen«ioQ.    W$& 

Critical  Not«s.  Edited  by  HtCKAHp  PiacHSju  8ra.  dotli,  pp.  xL  ud  ilO«  12*. 
Salnmtala. — A  SANSEiirT  Dbama  w  Sevef  Acts.     Editetl  by  Mojoi 

WiLLLiSis,  KKA,    Seotitid  Edition,     8to.  cL     £1   1#. 
fiale. — The  Kob,\n;  commonly  called  The  Alcorait  of  MaoAiufii. 

Translated  itiio  Eiij^Iish  immeuiately  from  tbe  ort^nol  Arabic.     By  Gioiu 

8alb,  G«tit,    To  wbicb  is  profiled  (he  Life  of  Hohatnined.     Crown  ditk.  liiiht 

pp.  472.     7f. 

8ama-Yidh;iiia-BTalunaiia.   With  the  Comtn^sntary  of  Sa^rana.    Sfitd 

iritb  Norcs,  Traoftlntion,  and  ludex,  by  A.  C.   Bu&xbll.  M.R.A.S.    V«l.t 
Text  and  Commentary.    With  jntrodiiction*    8ro.  doUi,  pp.  xxiriiU  and  Ml 

1  'U.  Gd. 

Sanskrit  Worka. — A  Catalo«uie  of  Sanskkit  Works  Paiyro  b 
iNoiAf  offered  Tor  Sole  at  tbe  affixed  aett  prices  by  TnQmiBii  &  Co.  I6i8o»p$. 
52.     J*. 

SarYa-Sabda-Sambodhiiii ;  oh.  The  Complete  SAJfstarr  Dicmuriit 

III  Tclugii  characters,     4 to.  cloth,  pp.  1078*     jt2  15*. 

Satow. — An  English  Japanese  Diction Aitr  of  the  Spokex  LANetriii. 

By  Ernest  Mason  Satow,  Japameac  Secretary  to  H.M.  Le^Ation  at  Ytxio,  laJ 
IsKiBASHi  Masakata,  ot  thu  ImperifllJapflncic  Ford^  Office,     Imp 
pp.  XX.  and  366,  clotb.     V2s. 
Sayce. — Ax    AssraiAx    GiMMMAa  fob  Compakatitb    Pirmpoftjii, 

A.  II.  Satck,  M.A.     12 mo.  clotb,  pp.  ivi.  and  188.     7*.  6</. 
Sayce.  —  The  Principles  of  Comparative   Philology,      By  A,  H. 
Sayce,  Ft'llow  and  Tutor  of  Queen*s  College,  Oxford.    Second  BUitii^o.    Ci. 
8v»i.  cl.,  p|j.  xx\U.  and  416.     lOi.  Sd, 

Bearborough. — A  Collection  of  CmyESE  Proteebs.  Translnt^  sod 
Arranged  by  William  Scarboropoh*  Wesleyan  Missionftry,  Hankow.  Wuh 
an  Iittroduction,  Notes,  and  Gopioua  Index.    Cr.  Bro.  pp.  rliir.  and  278.  I0f.6ii 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Studies  in  English  j   or,  Glirap^s  of  the  Inficr 

Ufe  of  our  Lan^aai^e^  By  M.  Scitple  de  Vfr*.  LL.D.,  Profesoor  af  Mo<tera 
Laiigmi||;ei  tn  tbe  Univeretty  of  Vtrgiuia.     8f o.  ctotb,  pp.  vi.  and  365.     lOi.  ^. 

Scheie  de  Vere. —  AMKiacANisMfi  :  tile  English  op  the  New  World, 
By  M.  ScuxLE  De  Vbkb,  LL.D.,  l'ror>'a«or  of  Modern  Languages  in  U»» 
Univenlty  of  Virginia.     8vo.  pp  685,  clotb.     12#. 

ScMeieher. — Compendium  of  the  CoMpAftATtTE  Oa^iMtfAE  of  the  I^po* 

Ku HOP  RAN,      SaWSKRJT,     GfIRKIC,     and      LaTIK      LANGUAOefi.  By      AUOtJIT 

SciiLEicHEB.       Translated  from  tbe  'I  bird    German    ('Edition   bv    H  tabEil 
Dendall.  BA.,  Chr.  ColL  Camb.     Part  I.     8vo.  eloth»  pp.  l«4.  '7a.  iid. 
Tart  11.    Moqjbology.   8vo.  clotb,  pp.  viii.  and  104.    6i. 

Schemeil. — El  Mijbtakeb;    or,  First  Born.     (In  Ambic,  printed  at 

Bey  rout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comediet  of  Fiction,  on  Hopct 
and  JudgraentJ,  in  Twenty-six  Poeioa  of  \09'2  Ver»ea,  tbowing  tbe  Sefeo  StoJ^ 
of  iMe^  from  man  i  conception  unto  bU  death  and  burial.  By  EuiN  Ibilabiic 
ScuEMSiv.     in  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  &ewed.     1^70.    64. 
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57  and  59,  LuJgate  Uiilf  London,  £.  C. 
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Schlagmtweit.— BuDBnisM  in  Tibkt.  IlIuBtrated  %  Literary  Docu- 
nienU  and  Object*  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlaointwejt,  LL.D.  Willi  a 
Folio  AtUa  of  20  PLates,  and  20  Tabtu  of  Nati?e  Prlols  m  the  TtnU  Royii 
8to.,  pp.  iiiv.  and  404.    £2  2*-. 

ScMa^tweit— Olossart  of  Gbck-raphical  Terms  fkom  India  and 

TiUKT,  with  NatiTu  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hkemann  oe 
ScMLAOiNrwEir.  Forming,  with  a  **  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan/'lhe  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A,,  and  R.  dh  ScnLACiNTWKiT*» 
"Resoltaof  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  mid  High  Asia/*  With  an  Atiaa  in 
ImpedAl  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.j.  pp«  ixiv.  and 
2ya.    £4. 

Samitic  (Songs  of  The).     In  English  Verse,     Bj  G.  E.  W.     Cr.  8vo. 

cJoth,  pp.  1  10.     5*. 

SMpnrji  EdaljL — A  Gram  ma  a  of  tek  GujahatI  Laitguaoe.  By 
SHAPunji  EuAUL     Cloth,  pp.  127,     10*.  6*L 

Shapiirji  EdaljL — A  Dictio.xarv,  Gcjrati  and  Enousih.  By  SnipuRjf 
Ei>ALjf.     Second  Edition.     Crowi  8vo.  doth,  pp.  iiiv.  and  374.     21*. 

Slierriiig — The  8acred  City  of  the  Htn'dijs,  An  Account  of 
Henarea  in  Aiieicnt  and  Modern  Tirata,  By  the  Re?,  M.  A.  SiLBiiRiNO^  ^LA.^ 
LL.D.;  and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  i>y  Fitz»i>waki>  Hall,  Esq.,  D.CX. 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  iiivi.  and  388,  with  numerouA  fuU-puge  iUustrations.     21*. 

Sterring^.— Hindu  Tribks  ani>  Casti-:-^,  as  represented  ia  Benares.  By 
the  Eev.  M.  A.  Sueruinq,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  London,  Anthorof  "The  Sacred  City 
of  the  fJiuduB,"  etc.  W^ith  IlIuitratioaB.  4to.  clotb,  pp.  xiiii.  and  405. 
£i  U. 

Sherring". — The  History  of  Protestakt  M"issiok8  in  Ixdia,  From 
their  comraencement  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  SiTBRRiKa,  M.A., 
London  MtasioOy  Benares.     Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  li.  and  482.     16f» 

Sin^k — SAKnEE  Book;  or,  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Keligion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mukhi  into  Oindi»  and  after- 
wards into  English.  By  Sjrdar  Attar  Singh,  Ctief  of  Bbadonr.  With  the 
author's  photograph.     8to.  pp.  :tviii.  and  205.     ISjr. 

Skeat.— A  Lisr  op  EjfGLisH  Words,  the  Etyraoloi^y  of  which  is  illus- 
trated by  Comparison  with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Icelandic- English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
^^\  Skeat,  M.A.,  English  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College^  Cam- 
bridge; and  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the  Vice- Preai den ta  of 
the  Cambridg*^  Phihdogical  iSociety  ;  and  Membt;r  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Philo* 
logical  Society  of  London.     1876.     Demy  4 to.  sewed.     2*. 

Smitll. — A  YocABULARY  OF  Proper  Najhes  in  Ciukese  anb  English. 
of  riacefif  Per&onSf  Tribeii,  and  SecU,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Sinm, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Conntriea.  By  P.  PoRTBa  8mith,  M.B., 
London,  Medical  Missionary  in  Central  China.  4co.  biLlf-bouiid,  pp.  vi.|  72, 
and  X.     1870.     10j»,  Gd. 

Smitll. — CoxTRiBmoN8  towarijs  the  Materia  Mebica  ahtj  Katfral 
Hi'^TOEY  OF  China.  For  the  ose  of  Medical  Mifaionariea  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Fortbm  Smith,  M,B.  Londooi  Medical  Mlaaionar)'  in 
Central  China.     Imp.  4to.  doth,  pp.  viii.  and  240,     1870.     £i  k. 

8ophocle8.--A  Glossary  of  Later  and  BtzANTiKE  Geekk.     By  E.  A. 

SuFHocLEB.     4 to.,  pp.  iv.  and  621 J  clotb.     £2  2*. 
Sophoclea.  —Romaic  or  Modern  Grerk  Gramuab.  By  E,  A,  Sophocles, 

8vo.  pp  IX viii,  and  1  'M*     Ik  6 J. 
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Sophocles.— Greek  LErccoK  of  the  Romak  akd  BYzjurrrKB  Pkriom 
(from  B.C.  H6  CO  a.u.  LI  MO),  By  K.  A.  Bofuoclis.  Imp,  8vo*  pp.  nn,  1 188, 
clotli,     1870,    £2  1{)#, 

Steele. — An  Eaj^tern  Lofe   Stoey.   Kusa  JXtakaya:    a  Biuldhistio  ] 
Legendary   Poem^   with   other  Storict-      By   Thomab   SxtELBt    Ceylon    Civil 
Service.     Crowd  8vo,  doih,  pp,  xii,  And  26(>.     1871.     6i. 

Stent. — The  Jade  Ckaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Boads,     A  Collection  of  ^ 
Bongs,    Ballads^   etc.    (from    the    Chinfsc).     By   GeouGB    CATtrKU    SritNT, 
M,  NX.B.  B^A.S.,  Author  of*'  Chinese  anU  l'lnglj«b  Vocabulary,"  **  CUmcae  aod 
English  Pocket  Dictionary,"  *'  Cbincae  Lvrica,*'  ♦*  Chlneie  Legcudi,"  «tc     Cr. 
Bo.  cloth,  pp.   175.     5«. 

Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English:  Vooabttlaby  in  the  FsKiirBSB 
DrALECT.     By  G.  K  Stent.     8vo  pp.  ix  and  fi77.     1871.    £1  10#. 

Stent. — A  CotNEsK  AND   Enqlisk   Pocket   Dictionahy.     By  0.  E- 

Stknt.     IGmo.  pp.  250.     1874.     15*. 

Stoddard.^GRAMMAR  of  the  Mobebn  Syriac  Language,  as  spoken  in  , 
MrooTuinb,  PerHitt^aiid  in  Koordietan.  By  Ruy.  D.  T.  STODPAai),  Mii^ionJiry  of  | 
the  American  Board  iti  Persia,    Demy  8vo.  bda.,  pp.  1^.     IOj.  M* 

Stoke  a. —Be  UN  AN  8  iTEBiASEK.      The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bi«liop  I 

and  Confessor.     A  Comisb  Drama,     Edited,  with  a  TranaUtion  and  Notes,  by  ; 
Whitley  Stok^8.     Medium  Hro.  clatb^  pp.  xvi.,  230,  aud  Facsimile.    1872, 
15*. 

Stokes.^ — Qon>ETJCA-=01d  and  Earl)' -Middle  Irisk  Glosses:  Pros*?  andl 
Verfle.  Edited  by  Wuitley  Stokejj.  Second  edition,  Bledtum  8to.  cloth,  ' 
pp.  192.     18j. 

StratmaniL— A  Diction abt  op  the  Old  Enolish  Lanoitaoe.    Compiled 

from   the  writings  of  ibe  xiitth,   xivth,  and  xvth  ceotunes.     By   FftANcrt 
liENUir  SriLATMANK.     Secoud  Edition.     4to.|  pp.  xu.  and  594.     1873.     In  J 
wrapper,  jei   11  *.  M.]  doth,  £  I    U*. 

Stratmann*— An  Old  English  Poem  of  the  Owl  anb  the  Niohtinualb*! 
Edited  by  Francis  Hrniiv  STttATMAN>f.     Svo,  cloth,  pp.  60,    3*. 

Stroni^, — Selections  fkom  the  Bostan  of  Sadi,  translated  into  English  I 
Verse.  By  Dawsonne  Melanctudn  St  ho  no.  Captain  H.M,  10th  BeagaU 
Laticers.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ii,  aad  56.     2i.  (^U, 

Snrya-Siddlianta  (Translatian  of  the). — See  Wliitney. 

Swamy. — The  D-athIvansa;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  ofl 
Gotaniii  Buddhii.  The  Ptili  Toxt  iitid  ita  Tmnshition  into  Knglisli,  with  Notci,| 
Bv  Sir  M.  CooMAUA  Swamy,  Mudclilkr,  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  174,  187'*.  | 
l6».  6d. 

Swamy.— The  DATHiYANSA;  or,  tlie  History  of  the  Toolh-llelic  of 
Gotamn  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Notes,  Demv  8to.  cloth, 
pp,  100.     1874.     6*. 

Swamy.— *SuTTA  NipIta;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama 
Buddha.  Trnnshaecl  from  tbe  Pali,  witb  Introductian  and  Notes.  By  Sir  M. 
CooMARA  SwAMV.     Cr,  8tfo.  cloth,  pp,  lucvi.  and  160.     1874.     G#, 

Sweet. — A  HisTOBY  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  Enrlicst  Period,  1 
incinding  an  Investigation  of  the  General  Law?  of  Sound  Change,  and  full  J 
Word  Lists.  By  IIbnry  Sweet.  Demy  8\'o.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  ]6i.i 
4«.  6^/. 


67  and  59,  LuJgate  Hill  London,  E.  C. 
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Syed  Ahmad. — A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Lite  of  Mohammed,  and 

Subject  Bubaidiiiry  thereto.  By  Sytin  Aiim^d  Khan  Bah  ado  u,  C.S.L,  Author 
of  tKe  *'  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Memher  nf 
the  Roy&l  Atittlc  Society,  aui]  Life  Honorary  SccreTjiry  lo  tht;  Allyffurh  Scieu* 
tihc  Society.  Sfo.  pp.  532,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
llute,  handsomely  bound  to  cloth.     £]   Wm, 

Trdttiriya-Pratii^fJdiya.— See  Whitxet, 

Talmud. — Selections  from  tee  Talmfd.  Being  Specimens  of  the 
Cocitiint*  of  that  Ancient  Book.  Ita  Commentaries,  Teaching,  Poetry,  und 
LigiQQda.  Also  briof  Skekhea  of  the  Men  who  mndo  and  eommLnted  upon  it, 
Trmnalated  from  the  original  by  IJ.  I\ilano.     8vo.  doth,  pp,  382,     15j* 

Tarkavacliaapati, — YachaspattAj  a  Compreliensive  Dictionary,  in  Ten 

rurtH,  I  om piled  by  Taranatiia  TARK4VACiiASPATif  Frofesftor  of  Grammar 
and  Hhiloaophy  in  tbc  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammatical  [lUroduction  and  Copioua 
Citations  from  the  Grammnriaiis  and  Schohastg,  from  tbe  Vedas,  etc.  Parts  1. 
to  VII.     'Ko.  paper.      1^7 J-6.     ll:>».  each  Part. 

Te<^hnologioal  Bictionary  of  tlie  terms  om ployed  id  the  Arts  nnd 
St  ii'UcrLS  ;  Arehiiwturo,  Civil,  Military  and  Nsviil ;  Civil  En^nccringr,  including 
Ikidi^e  Uuildifie,  Koad  and  Railway  Making;  Mrehanics  ;  Maohine  nnd  Engine 
Mjtksri^;  Shiphaildinjy  and  Nftfiifntion ;  .MctaMtirg-y*  Mining  and  Smelling; 
ArtilltTyj  Miilhciniitica;  Phyaica  ;  Cheraintry;  ^t]nenLiogy^  etc.  With  a  rreface 
hy  Dr.  K,  Kakmarsch.    St^cond  Edition.    3  vols, 

Viil,  I.  English — German — French*    8ro.  pp.  66S.     12ir. 
V«)L  IL  German— English— French,     8vo.  pp.  640*     12a. 
Vol,  III.  French— Germnfi— English*    8to.  pp.  618,     12*. 

Technologial  Bictionary, — Pocket  DrcrroNAriT  of  TEciisricAL  Tkhms 

Uheo  i.v  AttTs  AND  boiENCBe.  Eoglish-Germin-Freiich.  Based  on  the 
larger  Work  by  Karmahbcb*     3  volx  imp.  I6mo,  cloth«     ]2«. 

The  Boke  of  Nurture.     By  John  Rusjjell,  about  1460^1470  Anno 

iJomini.  Tlje  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wynryn  db  Woude,  Anno  Domini 
1SI3.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhod«s»  Anno  Domini  I fi77.  Edited 
from  the  Originalft  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  hy  FaruKHTCK  J,  Puum- 
VALi,  M^A-r  Trinity  Hall^  Cambridge^  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  Engliah  Text  Societiea*  4to.  half- morocco, gilt  top«  pp.  xiJt.  and  146, 
2H,  iiviii,  and  56.     1807.     It.  Ms.  ^d. 

Thibant. — The  Si'lvasuthas.  En^liBh  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 
duction. By  G.  TiiiBAUT,  Ph.D.,  Anglo-Satuknt  Profeuor  Benarei  College* 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  47,  with  4  Platci.    hs. 

Thomas,— Early  Sassaitiaii  IirecarpnoNs,  Seaxs  ajtd  Coots,  illustrttttng 
I  hi'  Eurly  History  of  the  Saaaaniaii  Dpasty,  contnini]^  FtoolamtUons  of  Arde- 
shir  Bubok,  iSapor  L,  and  his  Succeeaon.  With  a  Critical  ExAtninution  and 
Explosiitiot}  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  m  the  lUijifihad  Cave*  domotitt rating 
that  8ap«T,  the  Conouoror  of  Yiilerian,  was  d  TVofpaging  Christiau.  By  Edwaud 
TiioMAii,  F  R.S.     llloatrattHl.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.     7t.  G^. 

Thomas. — ^Tdk  C^no^^cLE8  of  the  Fat n In  Klvgs  of  Deeu.  Illus- 
trutrd  by  Coina,  liidcriptiotia,  and  other  Antiquarian  llemnina.  By  Bdwahu 
Thomas,  F.Ii.S.Jate  of  the  Eaut  India  Company'*  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerout  CopperpUtei  and  Woodcuta.  Demy  8to.  clolh,  pp.  x Air.  and  167. 
lun.     Ml  Sj. 

Thomas^^Tnt:  RKvr.KtJi:  Resoithces  ^jp  ihe  MironAL  Emhrf  m  Injua, 
from  A,D.  16!J3  to  A.D.  17tk7.  A  ^^appkment  to  **  I  he  Chronioli^  of  the  Pathda 
Kiti^  of  Ddbi."  J\y  EoWA&ii  TuuHiS,  P.II.S.  Demy  8to.,  pp.  60|  doth. 
3«,  <jrf 
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Thomas.— Comments  on  Kf^ent  Pehlvi  DEaPHKiiMEN-ts.     With  iifi  J 

Jricideiiial  Sketch  of  the  Deri*alion  of  Aryan  A1phab«tt,  aod  c<mtribotJon»  to 
the  Early  History  itid  Geography  of  Tabaristfin.  llla»tr»l«d  bj-  Coin*.  Hy 
Ejjwauo  TuoMAM,  F.R  S,     8to.  pp.  Gti,  md  "2  platca,  clotb^  aewed.     S<.  6rf. 

Tho mas. — Sass a nia n  Coin s ,  Comm n  n iciited  to  th e  N u  m ism  a  ti c  Soci ety  I 
of  Londoo.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.H.S.  Two  parU»  With  3  Tlate*  and  ii  Wood-  | 
cat.     riino.  sewed,  pp.  43.     5*. 

Thomas. — Records  of  the  Gttita  Dynasty.  Illustrated  by  loscrip- 1 
tioiw,  Written  Hktory,  Local  Tnidition  and  Coins.  To  which  ta  added  a  I 
Chapter  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.  By  Euwaud  Thomah,  F.R.S.  Folio,  vritli  a] 
Plato,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  C4,     Price  U*. 

Thomas.^ — Jainism;  or,  Tht?  Early  Fidth  of  Afioka.    With  Illiifltrfltiont 
of  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythiana. 
To  which  is  added  a  Notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and  indlm  Date*.     By  KiiWAito  - 
Thomas.  F.R  S.     Sfo,  pp.  viii.,  21  and  82.     With  two  Autotype  Plates  and  ^ 
Woodcuts.     7.T.  6r/, 

Thomas, — Tub  Tekoet  anh  Pbactice  of  Chkolb  Giiaiimae.     By  J.  J* J 

TiiuM  A8.    Port  of  Spain  (Trinidud),  nSiK    I  voL  8vo.  bda.  pp.  viii.  and  1 35.  IS. 

Thorburn. — Banki;  ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Tuorburx, 
I.CS.,  Settlement  Utfieer  of  the  Bannd  District,  8?o.  eloth,  pp.  x.  iod  4«J0, 
18*. 

Thorpe. — DrrLOMATAarttM  Anoijcfm  Mvi  S.ixontct.  A  Collection  of  j 
Eogliah  Charters,  from  the  reigrt  of  King  jEthelberht  of  Kent,  A.D.»  l>CV,.  to 
that  of  William  I  he  Con  quLror.  ContainlnK  :  I.  M  iBcelUneoti*  Chartera.  Tl. 
W^ills.  IIL  Guilds.  lY.  Maraumiftsiona  and  Acc|uittancc«.  With  a  TrandU- 
,  lion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I»y  tbe  Ute  Benjamin  TiiOHrE,  Nfetnbcr  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherkfidii»h  Literature 
at  Leyden»     8vo.  pp.  ilii.  and  CK2,  cloth.     1865,     £1   U. 

TiudalL — ^A  Grimmab.  and  VocAnuLvitT  op  tdb  NAMAQUA-HorrEHTOf 

Lanouaue,   By  IlExuTTiNDALi,  Weeleyan  Mianionary,  Svo.  pp.  124,  sewed,  6j, 

Triibiier*B  Bibliothoca  Sanscrita.     A  Caifilogiic  of  Sanskrit  Litora-  | 

ture,  chit'tly  prinltKl  in  Europe.  To  which  h  addtd  a  Cataloj^e  of  SaiLskrit  ! 
Works  printed  in  India;  and  a  Catalo}»aic  of  Pall  Booka.  Constantly  for  &ale  i 
by  Triihner  &  Co.     Cr.  8vo,  ad  ,  pp.  84.     2*.  iid, 

TnuEpp. — Gkammar  of  the  Pasio,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com^ 
pared  with  the  Iriinian  and   North-iadiaa  Idioms.     By  Dr,  Ernest  TnuMrr*] 
fevo.  sewed,  pp,  xfi.  and  412.     21a* 

Tmmpp. — GiLAMMAK  OF  THE  SiNDni  LANnrAGE.     Compared  with  the] 
Sanskrit- Prakrit    and   the    Connate   Indian    VernAculara,      By    Dr,    EaicB«T  ^ 
TuuMFP.     Trinted  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  India.    Demy 
8iro.  aewed,  pp.  xvi,  aiid  oOO,     Ibt. 

Van  der  Timt^OuTLlNES  op  "a  OlL\MMiR  op  the  jiLiLAGASY  LANOrAGK 
By  ir.  K.  VAN  Diitt  TtfUK.     8vo.,  pp.  28,  aewed.     1«, 

Van  der  Tojik. — Short  Account  op  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging 
TO  Til  eKwyal  Asiatic  SociETT.  By  H.  N.  van  derTuuic.  870.»pp.5"i.  *la.iid. 

Vedarthayatna  (The);  or^  an  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  Vedas.  A 
Marathi  and  English  TranftlaHon  of  the  llig  Ytda,  with  the  Original  SaiEhit^ 
and  Pftda  Texts  in  S.inakrit.  ParU  I.  to  XI 1.  8vo.  pp.  1-=313,  Price  3*,  6</, 
ea  L^h . 

Vifihnu-Purana  (The)  ;   a  SyRtem  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Ti'adition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Purii^as.     By  the  kte  II    11,  Wu.i,oN,  M,  V  .  F,K,8,   Bode n  Pro. 


57  and  59,  Ludgaie  11111,  Lontlon,  KC. 
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fMBor  of  Sanskrit  iu  the  Univcrtity  of  Oiford,  etc,  etc.  Edited  by  Fitxbpwaup 
Hall.  In  6  vole.  8?o*  Vol.  1.  pp.  cxL  and  200;  Vol.  11.  pp.  313  ;  Vol,  III., 
pp.  3t8  ;  Vol   IV.  pp.  316,  cloth;  Vol.  V.  pp.  392,  dotb,      10*.  <j</.  each. 

VoL  V*,  Purt  2,  containing  tho  Indcij  compiled  by  Fitzcdward  Hall.    Cloth,     12«^ 

Wade. — Yu-Yes  Tzd-EttS  Chi.  A  progressivcj  coiirao  designed  to 
asfllft  the  Student  of  CoUoqiiial  Chmese,  at  spokcti  in  the  Capitiil  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  part««  with  Key,  Syllabary »  aitu  WritinK 
Kiercisea.  By  Tkomab  Fkanctb  AVadk,  C.B,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progressive  Courac,  pp.  xi.  '2yfi  and 
l<j ;  Syllabary,  pp.  12G  and  3(i ;  Wriling  Eierciaes,  pp.  48;  Key,  pp.  174  and 

Wade, — Wen-Chien  Tzu-Erh  Chi.  A  series  of  papers  selected  ha 
specimens  of  doeumentary  Cliinese,  deaigned  to  asaist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China,  lii  sixteen  parts,  with  Key,  Vol.  I,  By 
Thomai  FitANcis  WaDk,  C.B  ,  Seeretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.     4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455  ?  and  it  ,  72,  and  02.     £\   16#. 

Wake, — CuApTEaa  ok  Man.  With  the  Outlines  of  a  Scienoe  of  com- 
pamlive  Piychology,  By  C.  Staniland  Waeb,  Fellow  of  the  Antbroiwlogical 
Society  of  London.     Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  3U,  cloth.     7«.  ^d. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Natite  akd  Scibntific  Names  of  Indian  and 
OTHER  KAKTEaN  Economic  Plants  and  Phooucts,  originally  prepared 
under  the  aiitbority  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  India  in  ComiciL  By  John 
FoLijiKB  WATfiON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.US.,  F.ii.A.S.,  etc.,  lieporter  on  the 
Producta  of  India.     Imperial  Svo.,  cloth,  pp.  65(?.     £  I    1 1«.  6<f. 

Weber,— On  the  Ram  ay  an  a.  By  Dr.  Albkecht  Wkber,  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  Germaa  by  tlie  Uer,  D.  0.  Boyd,  M.A.  lieprinted  from 
**  Tiifl  Indian  Antiquary.'*     Fcap.  8fO.  sewed,  pp.  130.     hs, 

WedgliffOOd, — A  Dictionary  of  Engush  Etvmolooy.  By  Henbleioh 
Wr.iKiivoi^D.  Second  EditioQ,  thoroughly  ruvised  and  corrected  bylbe  Author, 
fttid  extended  to  the  Claasical  Eooti  of  the  Language.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  FormHtion  of  Language*  Imperial  8to.,  about  800  |>ages,  double  caiumn. 
In  Five  Parts,  of  16U  pagea.  Price  Air.  each ;  or  compleie  in  one  voluoiey  cl. 
£\  6#. 

Wedgwood.— On  the  Origin  of  L\NnrAf?E.   BjIIknsleioh  Weogwooi>» 

late    Fellow   of    Cbriat**  College,  Cambridge.      Fcap.   Svo.   pp.   17'i,   cloth. 

West. — GtOflSAHY   AND   InPEX    OP   THE    FaITLATT  TkXTS  OF  THE  BoOK  OF 
K  Arda  Viraf,  The  Tde  of  Gosht-I   Kryano,  Tbe  Hadokht  Nn^ik,  and  to  aome 

^^^^  cxtnietB  from  the  Din-Kard  and  Nirangistan  ;  prepared  from  Deatur  Oo«biiO|ni 
^^^^LA«a'a  Uluticarv  to  the  Ardi  Vlraf  Namrik,  and  from  the  Original  Ti)xts,  witli 
^^^HKotcA  on  PoLlavi  Grammar.  By  £.  W.  Wb«t,  Ph.D.  ReVised  by  Martin 
^^^^  Ha  CO,  Ph.D.  Publitihed  by  order  of  the  Gororumeut  of  Bombay.  Svo.  B4}wed, 
H^  pp.  viii.  and  'Sh2.     25f. 

Wheeler. — The  History  of  India  from  the  Eaeliewt  Ages.  By  J. 
Taluo¥6  Whkklbu,  A»flbtant  ^e^^retary  to  the  Goverunient  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Co mmitsion^  author  of 
*■"  The  Geography  of  Herodotus;'"  etc.  etc.     Demy  8vo.  cK 

VoL  1.  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  BharaU,    pp.  Ixxv.  and  575*  I8#. 
VoL  IL,  The  Ilttioayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period,     pp.  Ixxxviii,  and  980,    with 

two  MapK.      21«. 
VoL  tlL  Hindu,  Buddhiat,  Brahmanical  RevWaL    pp.  434^  with  two  maps.     I8#, 
Vol.  IV.    Part  I.    Mufwulroan  Rule.     pp.  iixiL  tnd  320.     Uj, 
Vol.  IV,    Part  J I      In  the  prew. 
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Wright, — The  Hoires  op  0th eb  Bays.  A  History  of  DoioeitM; 
Manners  and  Senti  meats  during  tbc  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Whioht,  Eicj^ 
M.A.f  F.S.A.  Wlib  IIluctrationB  from  tbc  lllunimations  in  conU^mpmiri 
Manuscriptfl  and  otbtT  Sources,  drawn  und  engrnved  by  F.  W,  Fatrhott,  ^^ 
F.S.A.  1  Yol.  medium  Svo.  band&oniely  buund  in  cloth,  pp*  sv.  and  5lt, 
860  Woodcuts,    £1  1*, 

Wright. — The  Celt,  the  Eomait,  and  the  Saxon  ,-  a  History  of  tfatl 
Early  InhLibitanls  of  Britain  down  to  the  Convemon  of  the  Anglo^Stuioni  tal 
Cliristianity.     Illustrated  by  the  Ancitnt  liemmna  brought  to  Ligbt  bj  B«oeiil| 
Researcb,  '  By  Thomas  Wrioht,  Esq.,   M,A.,  F,S.A.,  etc,  etc.     1  bird  Cor- 
rected and  Enlarged  Edition.     Kiuuerofis  Illu&U-atioas.     Crown  Svo.  clotb, 
pp.  xir.  and  562.     lAs. 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-Ekglish  VocABrLAEiEs,  lllastrating 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefatbera,  os  well  as  the  HistorT  of  the 
Forma  of  Elementary  Edncatic»nt  and  of  the  J^nj^uagw  spoken  in  this  lelnnd 
frora  the  Tenth  Centnry  to  the  Fifteenth,  Edited  by  Thohas  Wright,  Escj,, 
M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  etc.    Second  Edition^  edited,  ooUaUd,  and  corrected  by  Kicuajid 

WrLOCEtt.  [/»  the  prtU, 

Wylie.-*NoTEs  on  Chinese  Literatuke  ;  with  introductory  Remrirk$  i 
on  tho  PrO'greasiTe  Advancement  of  the  Art ;  and  a  Hat  of  transUtiou*  from  the 
Chinese,  into  tarious  Europcjin   I.angua|tes.     By  A,   Wylir,  Agent  of    th« 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China,  4lo,  pp.  296,  cloth.    Price,  £1  16*. 

Yajurveda. — The  White  Yajitr  Vkda  in  the  MiotiTAXDixA  Recen- 
sion. With  the  CoKimentary  of  Mahidbikra,  Part*  1  to  24,  Large  sqaare  8?o, 
2«,  6d.  each.     (Will  be  completed  in  about  $6  parts.) 

Yates. — A  Bengali  Gil\mmab,  By  tlio  late  Rev.  W.  Yates,  D.D, 
Reprinted*  witli  improvementSt  from  hh  Ititroductiou  to  the  Beog&li  Langnsige 
Edited  bj  LW  enqeh,     Fcap.  6to»,  pp.  ir.  atid  JM^bds.  CalcnttSi  \^^4*  3#.  6d. 


■TfcrnaK  avstik  akd  boki,  raI^T1iAe,  naairoftu. 
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'    Now  Rmr^yt  Six  Volumes^  Sva.,  Cloth,  Lettered.     Price  £3. 

THK    rROOEEUlNGS 

OF 

THE    PHILOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 

Foil  TUE  YEARS  1842-1853. 
The  circulatioii  of  these  Volumes  has  until  recently  been  limited  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society  :  the  Six  Volumes  wore  issut^d  durlnj?  thereiira 
1842  to  185:1,  at  a  cost  to  the  Members  of  TWELVE  GUINEAS. 
Tlio  Council  of  the  Society  having  been  enabled  t  >  complete  a  limited 
Xamber  of  Sets  by  reprinting  a  portion,  hare  now  issued  the  sets  at  the 
reduced  price  of  THREE  POUNDS. 

The  Pliilological  Society's  Transactions,  1854, 1855, 1856, 1857. 

On©  nuinen  each. 

The  Pbilolof,Ht!al  Society's  Transactions,  1858  (incladiDg  Early 

£ng)i»h  Pocma,  R»d  Lives  of  Saiiits).     V20. 

The  IMiilological  Society's  Transactions,  1859.     12^. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  ISOO-Gl  (including  the 

riay  of  the  SflcmmeDt,  and  n  Conu«h  Drama,  cii.  by  Dr,  ^N^iitU^v  Stokes).     I 2a. 

The  Philologit-al  Society's  Transactions,  1862-G3.    Ua. 

The   Philological   Society*s  Transactions,   18G4,  including  the 

Creation  of  the  WorM  :  a  MidiJIle-CoriiUh  Dramft*  Edited  bj  Dr.  Whitley  IiJtokei, 
&iid  Mr.  Barnev*  Grammar  and  Glotisary  uf  tlii?  Dorset  Dialect.     IlV. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1865,  with  a  Glossary 

or  iiedupHcated  Words,  by  H.  K.  Whratley,  £aq.     \U 

The  P]iilulugi<*al  Society *3  Transactions,  1860,  with  a  Treatise 

ou  the  nialtfct  of  BanffAhtre,  and  a  Glo^ary  of  Worda  not  m  Jamte&oti's  Scot« 
timh  Dictionary,  by  the  ReT.  Walter  Oregor;  and  aii  lltyuiologic&l  Glossary  of 
the  ^hetlnnd  Dialect,  by  1\  Edmonditof^  Bsq.,  of  IJune^s.     I2y, 

The  Philological  Suciety's  Transactions,  1867,  with  an  Essay  on 

PataeotV(j«.  by  A.  J,  Ellia,  Esq. ;  atid  ft  Glofiary  of  the  Lonadftle  Dialect,  by  the 
Ute  IX,  'II  PeAcock,  Kaq.     1*2*. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1868-9*  with  Dr.  Wliitley 

Slokcif*  t«jrnish  Glossary,  aad  Mr  A.  J.  EUU'a  Only  Eugli-h  IWdi- 
lU'Uion  of  Ili^nry  III.     \2m. 

The  Philological  Hnciety's  Transactions,  1870-?,  iticlnding  Dr. 

J-  A.  U.  Mtirr  r  on  the  DUltct  of  tho  ^southern  Counliw  of  ^col- 

land,  with  n  h\'  1-ip  ;  find  *  i'luidiuUni/  by  \>r.  Wt^mtauth.     12j. 

Tbo  Philologicui  . m  iciv's  Transactions,  1873-4*    Part  1,    4$., 

r'art  IL  3i.     Part  III.  4i,     Part  IV.  4*. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1875-6.     Part  I.     lis. 

Part  IL   Hj.     Purt  III,   Za. 

The   Philological   Society's  Early   English  Volume,  20j.   (in- 

indudine  Liber  Cure  Cocoruni,  an  Early  English  Cookery  Book  in  \  erse 
i»h,  1 110  A.D  );  edited  by  kev.  Ur  U,  MorrU.  hamiiole'fi  Prickc  of  Com^cience 
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